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S.  P.  Lan(iley, 

Secretary  of  Sniithaonian  bo^titutiou , 
Hon.  William  P.  Frye, 

President  pro  tempore  of  tlve  /Senate. 
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Samitkl  1*.  Lanoley,  Seeretarify 
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RirHAHi)  Hathbun,  AswiHiaiil  Serretnnj. 

>  Died  November  21,  1899. 


IX 


REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 


By  the  organizing  act  approved  August  10,  1846  (Revised  Statutes, 
Title  LXXIIl,  section  5580),  '^The  business  of  the  Institution  shall 
be  conducted  at  the  city  of  Washington  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  named 
the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  be  composed  of  the 
Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  three  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
together  with  six  other  piM'sons,  other  than  members  of  Congress,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  other 
foui'  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some  State,  but  no  two  of  the  same  State. 


RKOKNTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDINd  JUNE  SO,  1900, 

The  Chief  Justicte  <>f  the  United  States: 

MELVILLE  W.    FULLER,  ele<»te<l  Chancellor  and  Presiilent  of   the  Boanl, 
January  9,  1889. 
The  Vice-Prenident  of  the  United  States: 

(tARRET  a.  HOBART  (March  4,  1897).     Die<l  Noveniln^r  21,  1899. 

Unite<l  States  Senators:  Tfrm  expires. 

SHELBY  M.  CULLOM  (appointed  Mar.  24,  1885,  Mar.  28,  1889, 

and  Dt^c.  18,  1895) Mar.  3,  1901 

ORVILLE  H.  PLATT  (appointed  Jan.  18,  1899)    Jan.  18, 1905 

WILLIAM  LINDSAY  (appointed  Mar.  3,  1899) Mar.  3,  1905 

Menil)er8  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

JOSEPH  WHEELER  (appointed  Jan.  10,  1888,  Jan.  6,  18SH),  Jan. 

15,  1892,  Jan.  4,  1894,  Dec.  20,  1895,  and  Dec.  22,  1897) IHh-.22,1899 

ROBERT  R.  HITT  (appointed  Aug.  11,  1893,  Jan.  4,  1894,  IVc. 

20,  1895,  Dec.  22,  1897,  and  Jan.  4,  1900) IXm-.  25, 1901 

ROBERT  ADAMS,  Jr.  (appointe<l   Dec.  20,  1895,  De<\  22,  1897, 

and  Jan.  4,  1900) I)e<'.  25, 1901 

HU(HI  A.  DINSMORE  (apiKiinted  Jan.  4,  UKX)) Deit.  25, 1901 

Citizens  of  a  State: 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  of  Michigan  (apfwinted  Jan.  19,  1887,  Jan. 

9,  1893,  and  Jan.  24,  1899) Jan.  24, 1905 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  of  New  York  (appoint^nl  Feh.  15,  1888, 

Mar.  19,  1894,  and  June  2,  1900) June  2,  1906 

WILLIAM  PRESTON  JOHNSTON,  of  Ix)uisiana  (appointe<l  Jan. 

26,  1892,  and  Jan.  24,  1898),  died  July  16,  1899. 

RIC^H ARD  OLNEY  (appoint^xi  Jan.  24,  1900) Jan.  24, 1906 

Citizens  of  Washington: 

JOHN  B.  HENDERSON  (appointetl  Jan.  26,  1892,  and  Jan.  24, 

1898)- Jan.  24, 1904 

WILLIAM  L.  WIIi^ON  (appointeil  Jan..l4,  1896)   Jan.  14, 1902 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL  (appointed  Jan.  24    1898) Jan.  24, 1904 

Executive  OnumUtee  of  tfw  Btmrd  itj  RegeuU. 
J.  B.  Hkndkkho.v,  Chairman.  William  L.  Wilson. 

AXKXANDKK    (iKAllAM    BeLL. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

At  thk  Annual  Mkktinc;,  January  ^4,  19(X). 


In  accordance  with  the  resohition  of  the  Board  of  Rej^ents,  adopted 
January  8,  1890,  by  which  its  stated  ainiual  meeting  occurs  on  the 
fourth  Wednesday  of  January,  the  Board  met  to-day  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  The  Chancellor  (Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller),  in  the  chair;  the 
Hon.  W.  P.  Frye,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who  was 
present  b}"  invitaition  of  the  Regents  in  place  of  the  late  Vice-President 
Hobart;  the  Hon.  S.  M.  CuUom,  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Piatt,  the  Hon.  R.  R. 
Hitt,  the  Hon.  Robeit  Adams,  jr.,  the  Hon.  Hugh  A.  Dinsmore,  Dr. 
James  B.  Angell,  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
liell,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley. 

The  Secretary  said  that  while  he  had  no  excuses  for  non-attendance 
to  re^d  he  might  state  that  Dr.  Wilson  had  left  so  recently  for  Arizona 
that  there  had  been  scarcely  time  to  hear  from  him,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Richard  Olney  as  a  Regent  by  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  was  still  awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

At  the  Chancellor's  suggestion,  the  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  annual  meeting  in  abstract,  and  there  being  no  o))jection  the 
minutes  were  dcH'lared  approved. 

The  Secretary  annoimced  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Preston  John- 
ston,  a  Regent  of  the  Institution,  with  a  few  remarks,  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Angell  sulmiitted  a  minute  and  reso- 
lutions, which  will  be  found  under  the  heading  '*  Necrolog}',''  on 
page  47  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  minute  and  resolutions  were  adopted  I)}"  a  rising 
vote,  with  the  provision  that  they  be  suitn))ly  engrossed  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  family  of  Dr.  Johnston. 

The  death  was  amiounced  of  Vice-President  Garret  A.  Ho})art,  a 
Regent  of  the  Institution,  and  Senator  Piatt  was  designated  to  submit 
a  minute  and  resolutions.  These  will  be  found  under  the  heading 
"  Necrology,"  on  page  49  of  the  Secretar3'^'s  Report. 

On  motion,  the  minute  and  resolutions  were  adopted  b}-  a  rising 
vote,  with  the  provision  that  they  ])e  suitably  engrossed  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  family  of  Vice-President  Hobart. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  S.  Morrill, 
returning  his  thanks  to  the  Regents  for  the  resolutions  concerning 
Senator  Morrill,  his  father,  passed  by  the  Regents  at  their  last  meetii^. 

The  S(?cretary  then  announced  the  appointment  of  the  followii^ 
Regents: 

Senator  William  P.  Frye,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
requested  to  be  present  in  the  place  of  the  Vice-President,  deceased. 

Senator  William  Lindsay,  appointed  March  3,  1899,  to  succeed 
Senator  George  Gray. 

Representative  R.  R.  Hitt,  appointed  January  4,  1900,  to  succeed 
himself. 

Representative  Rol>eit  Adams,  jr.,  appointed  January  4,  1900,  to 
succeed  himself. 

Representative  Hugh  A.  Dinsmore,  appointed  January  4,  1900,  to 
succeed  Representative  Joseph  Wheeler. 

The  Secretary  then  presented  his  annual  report  to  June  30,  1899, 
stating  that  customarily  the  Secretary  made  a  personal  and  viva  voce 
report  in  a  manner  which  enabled  the  Regents  to  question  him  on  any 
points  on  which  they  wished  infoniiation,  but  that  now,  by  the  advice 
of  the  Chancellor,  as  there  would  prolmbly  be  scarcely  time  for  later 
special  business,  he  would  do  little  more  than  refer  the  members  to  his 
printed  report,  which  they  had  already  n»ceived. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  fact  that  while  the  Institution  was  never  so 
well  known  abroad  or  more  honored  than  now  the  enormous  increase 
of  endowments  of  most  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country  left  it 
with  relatively  far  less  means  than  it  onc<*  had.  W^ith  the  exception  of 
$200,000  from  Mr.  Hodgkins  its  fund  was  now  practically  what  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  and  he  urged  that  its  future  independence  and  useful- 
ness were  concerned  in  its  Inung  able  in  some  way  to  command  such 
added  me4ins  as  would  leave  the  R<»gents  with  a  free  disposition  of  a 
larger  fund  than  at  present  and  oneabsolut<»ly  under  their  own  control. 
He  had  intendtnl  to  ask  the  IV>ard  to  use  jiart  of  the  time  at  their  dis- 
)x>sal  at  this  me^^ting  in  dis^uHsing  the  (|uestion  and  in  advising  him  as 
to  their  wish<*H  u|K>n  thin  |>oifit,  whirh  he  had  thought  l)etter  not  to 
enlarge  ui>on  in  his  printtnl  n»|H>rt.  rnderthe  circumstance.she  w^ould 
not  press  the  matt4'r  now,  but  he  ho|H»d  that  what  he  said  might  receive 
the  consideration  of  i\w  R«*gefit^  an  a  |iart  of  his  re|K>rt. 

On  motion  tlu*  S«»<retary'H  n*|H»rt  was  a4'4'ept4>d. 

Senator  Henderson  thrfi  preKefit4»d  the  re|M>rtof  the  Extvutive  Com- 
mittee to  Jun<>  *MK  1H1I9,  which,  on  motion,  was  adopted. 

Senator  Hen<lerH<in  tlM*n  preH4»nt4»d  the  rtiHt^unary  resolution  relative 
to  income  an<i  <'X|M'n<iitiiii*.  hh  follows: 

Kemdieti,  That  i\tv  imoiiii'  m,  flu*  tiiHitnfioti  for  tin*  Mwul  yi»ar  ciKling  June  IW, 
1901,  \h'  appropriutiNl  for  IIm-  mTvIn*  of  iIm'  tn"titiitifiti,  In  Im-  «*x|n*ii(Uh1  !»y  the  Secre- 
tary with  th«*  tt»!vii-«'  of  ifii*  Kxim  iilivi-  <  oiiititltfiHs  with  full  ilif«en*ti(m  ou  the  )iariof 
the  Secretary  tm  U*  iU'iuH. 
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On  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Senator  Henderson,  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  then 
reported  upon  the  condition  of  the  Hodgkins  and  Avery  estates,  stat- 
ing that  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  executor  of  Mr.  Hodgkins's 
will  the  sum  of  nearly  $9,000,  which  would  have  been  paid  over  some 
time  before  to  the  Institution  but  for  the  fact  that  notice  had  been 
served  on  the  executor  to  retain  money  sufficient  to  meet  possible 
litigation. 

Senator  Henderson  also  referred  to  the  conditional  bequest  of  Wal- 
lace C.  Andrews,  who  died  in  April,  1899,  and  who,  after  disposing  of 
half  a  million  dollars  of  his  large  property,  gave  the  residue  of  his 
estate  to  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the 
free  education  of  girls,  stating  at  the  close  of  his  will  that  in  case  his 
intention  with  respect  to  the  institution  for  girls  "shall,  because  of 
illegality,  become  impossible  of  realization,  I  then  devise  and  bequeath 
the  sum  intended  for  it  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  be  devoted  for  the  puipose  for  which  it  was  established." 

The  terms  of  this  will  had  been  studied,  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  gift  was  valid  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  with  special 
reference  to  perpetuity.  As  yet  no  defect  had  been  discovered.  The 
will  had  been  di'awn  with  great  care,  evidently  by  some  one  thoroughly 
cognizant  with  the  law. 

If  Mr.  Andrews's  estate  were  a  little  more  than  $500,000,  the  sur- 
plus would  not  suffice  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  institution  for  girls. 
In  that  events  this  surplus  would  come  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
As  yet,  the  permanent  committee  had  not  ))een  informed  how  large  the 
estate  was. 

KIDDER   BEQUEST. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  would  like  to  ])ring  l)ef  ore  the  attention 
of  the  Board,  briefly,  the  matter  of  the  Kidder  Beiiuost  of  $5,000. 
This  bequest  had  already  been  placed  on  the  same  footing  by  the 
Board  with  a  similar  sum  given  as  a  donation  by  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell,  both  being  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary.  Dr. 
Bell  was  here  and  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  his  gift,  but  Dr. 
Kidder  was  so  no  longer,  and  the  Secretary  felt  a  scruple  about  using 
this  money  for  scientific  researches  in  which  ho  might  be  the  principal 
agent  without  being  sure  that  the  Regents  understood  exactly  the 
conditions  in  question. 

In  order  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  understanding  a])out  the 
matter,  he  would  ask  Dr.  Bell  to  make  a  statement  of  the  facts. 

Dr.  Bell  said  that  previous  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Langley  as 
Secretary,  Professor  J^aii'd  had  been  afraid  that  the  Socretiry  of 
the  Smithsonian  might  ])ecome  a  pureh'  administrative  officer,  with- 
out time  or  means  for  scientific  investigation,  and  Secretary  Langley 
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iiad^  in  fact,  dtH*litKHl  to  acx*«pttbe  pos»ition  if  lie  were  wholly  inhibited 
from  cai'ryiug  on  original  researches.  After  conference.  Dr.  Kidder 
and  himiiielf  (Dr.  Bell)  had  agreed  then^  at  the  Huggestion  of  Dr.  Baird, 
to  place  a  certain  8um  of  money  at  the  present  SeeretarT'8  di^Kisal 
for  bcientilic  investigations.  The  amount  which  he  (Dr.  Bell)  gave 
had  been  given  by  him  to  be  devoted  for  any  purpose  to  which  Secre- 
tary Langle}'  might  wish  to  put  it  in  his  reseaches,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  such  use  would  be  entirely  consonant  with  the  wish  of  Dr. 
Kidder. 

Dr.  Bell  tb«^n  offered  the  foUowing  resolution: 

Whereii*i,  at  the  meetini;  of  tlie  Board  (»f  Kej^nte  held  JanoarT  27,  1882,  the  fol- 
lowing FUHulution  waH  passed: 

'*Tliat  OjnimMH  having  appropriated  $10^000  for  the  maintenance  of  an  astrophys- 
ical  ohfc)ervatory,  without  reference  Uj  any  precedent  t*ond!tion  of  boildings  to  be 
furnished  hy  the  Hniithsonian  Institution,  that  the  Secretary  l>e  authorized  to  expend, 
under  tlie  general  resr>lution  relative  to  income  and  exf>enditure,  the  sum  of  $5,000 
betjueathed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder,  and  $5,000  given  by  Alexander  Graliam  Bell,  in 
direirtious  consonant  with  the  known  wishes  of  the  testator  an<l  the  donor." 

Jitsulretl,  Tliat  U)  prevent  any  misconception  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  resolution 
the  Board  <*f  Regents  detrlarethat  it  was  tiieir  intent  that  the  sum  of  $5,000,  received 
from  the  estate  of  Dr.  J  .H.  Kidder,  >>e  place^l  at  the  disfiosal  i»f  the  Secretary  for  his 
j^ersonal  scientific  investigations. 

After  60UK?  further  di^'ussion.  on  njotion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

THK    HFX'KKTAKV's   HTATKMENT. 

Tint  SiM'retary  then  said  that.  owinj(  to  the  evident  limitations  of  time 
at  the  lioard's  disix^sal.  b<»  would  abridge  his  usual  statement  to  it. 

He  sjKike  briefly  of  the  National  MuH4?um,  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
Btate,  War,  and  Xavy  De|)art merits  in  providing  animals  for  the 
National  Z<x>logi<*al  Park,  and  of  the  relationship  of  the  Institution  to 
the  lioard  of  Ordnance  and  Fortifications. 

in  regard  to  this  last  \w  said  that  it  was  a  matter  on  which  he  would 
statif  to  th<*  llc»gents  that  his  <*onne<'tion  with  experiments,  which  had 
al n^y  their  sanction,  was  U?ing  c/>ntinued  on  the  re<|uest  of  the  War 
Ue|>artnient,  and  r4*njind(Ml  them  that  it  was  estimated  that  these 
ex|x^rJmentH  would  (xu-upy,  even  if  crowfied  with  unexixH*tedly  early 
suc4'4*Hs,  two  or  morr  y^mrs.  The  sum  allotted  by  the  War  Fepart- 
ment  would  \h*  insufiiciont  Ut  i^avvy  out  this  work  were  it  not  for  the 
IH^rmissJon  of  tiK*  llcgcnts  alrca^iy  given  to  m^ke  use  of  the  facilities 
in  tin*  w<;rkshop.H  un<h»r  their  control,  though  at  the  cost  of  the  War 
I)e|>ailment.  The  S»4re|jiry  wax  giving  his  time  in  his  private  hours, 
a|>art  from  his  official  duties.  Ut  tiiin  work,  and  without  charge. 

The.  .S'cretary  then  s|H>ki»  of  the  tliNlgkins  Fund,  of  the  awarding 
of  the  medal  U>  Prof.  Jarncw  Dcwar,  of  the  coming  solar  eclipse  of 
May  2H.  VMHK  Hhd  of  the  pidlmhiUty  of  an  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress for  this  purjxiiMj, 
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In  regard  to  the  civil  service  the  Secretary  said: 

The  Board  will  remember  that  at  its  meeting  held  in  1898  the  Regents  passed  a 
resolution  instructing  the  Secretary  to  request  of  the  President  certain  modifications 
in  the  civil-service  regulations,  and  at  its  meeting  last  year  the  Board  was  informed 
that  the  Chancellor,  together  with  the  Secretary,  had  called  upon  the  President, 
who  stated  that  he  was  holding  the  matter  under  advisement.  As  a  result  of  this 
action,  I  beg  to  report  that  in  the  President's  o'rder  of  May  29,  1899,  directing  cer- 
tain modifications  and  additions  to  the  civil-service  rules,  the  position  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  the  National  Museum  and  one 
private  secretary  or  confidential  clerk  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  were  relieved 
from  examination;  that  for  positions  on  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Institution  non- 
competitive examinations  are  permitted,  or  examinations  may  even  be  waived,  pro- 
vided the  President  approve  of  such  action  in  each  case,  persons  thus  entering  the 
service  being  not  eligible  to  transfer  to  other  divisions  of  the  classified  service. 

Continuing  his  statement  the  Secretary  briefly  mentioned  the  sub- 
jects of  the  National  Reserves,  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Literature,  and  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Professor  Henry's  birth, 
as  well  as  the  relinquishment  of  the  Toner  Lecture  Fund. 

The  Secretar}'^  then  called  attention  to  a  second  gift  to  the  Institution 
from  the  late  Chinese  minister,  Chang  Yen  Hoon,  of  an  interesting 
bronze  piece  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  shown  to  the  Regents.  On 
motion,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  make  a  proper  acknowledgment 
"by  direction  of  the  Board." 

NATIONAL   UNIVERSITY. 

Senator  Henaerson  then  presented  the  following  rejx>il  of  the 
Special  Committee: 

Washington,  1).  ('.,  Jimaanj  'J4,  liHX). 
To  the  Bwird  of  RegenUi: 

In  July,  1897,  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Collegt^s  and 
Experiment  Stations  was  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  at  which  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

**Resolvedy  That  a  coumiittee  of  live  In;  api)oint©d  by  the  President  to  investigate, 
to  consider,  and,  if  practicable,  devise  a  plan  whereby  graduate  students  of  the  land- 
grant  and  other  colleges  may  have  access  to,  and  the  use  of,  the  Congressional  Library 
and  the  coUeittions  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museum,  and  the 
sinentific  bureaus  of  the  various  departments  at  Washington  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment,  for  the  purposes  of  study  and  research;  said  plan  to  include  suggestions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  such  work  may  l)e  organized,  coordinated,  and  directed  to 
the  best  advantage;  the  comi)08ition  and  organization  of  such  a  staff  as  may  l)e  neces- 
sary to  properly  coordinate  and  direct  such  work,  and  also  an  outline  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  general  purposes  of  this  resolution.** 

This  connnittee  seems  to  have  made  diligent  inquiries  into  the  subjects  submitted 
to  ita  investigation,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1898  presented  a  full  and  interesting  report 
of  its  lalx)rs  to  the  Association. 

A  brief  extract  from  that  rei)ort  is  as  follows: 

**The  inquiries  and  investigations  so  far  made  lead  the  committee  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution*,  the  National  Museum,  and  of  the  various 
scientific  and  other  ])ureaus  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Greneral  Government, 
by  graduate  students  of  the  land-grant  and  other  colleges  for  study  and  research,  and 
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"The  committee  further  earnestly  request  you  and  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
to  intimate  to  us  if  the  Institution  would  accede  to  what  is  the  first  preference  of  all 
the  educators  who  have  been  consulted — the  establishment  of  an  administrative 
office  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents  and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Jf 
the  Regents  will  consider  the  proposition,  the  committee  would  like  to  have  the 
Regents  exercise  full  power  as  to  the  entire  plans  for  the  organization  of  said  admin- 
istrative office.  In  case  of  favorable  consideration,  the  committee  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  steps  the  committee  biiould  take  further.  It  is  desired  to  introduce  a 
bill  before  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  for  the  authority  and  petty 
funds  needed  in  the  organization  of  the  work.  The  committee  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  inquiries  that  you  or  the  Regents  would  like  to  make.  It  is  believed 
that  the  scope  of  the  work  is  set  forth  in  the  report. 

"The  committee  regret  to  trouble  you  among  the  multifarious  affairs  ever  waiting 
upon  you,  but  they  feel  confident  that  you  and  the  Regents  have  an  interest  in  the 
matter  so  important  for  e<lucation  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  that  proposed 
by  the  representative  and  National  Association  for  whom  the  committee  speak. 

"Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  if,  in  your  first  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
the  document  submitted,  you  will  let  me  know  when  the  Regents  are  likely  to  con- 
sider the  subject?  The  committee  heartily  hope  for  a  favorable  consideration  and 
are  sensible  of  the  gi*ace  begged  of  yourself  and  the  Regents." 

This  letter  of  Mr.  MacLeaii,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  was,  at  its  last  January 
meeting,  laid  before  the  Board  of  Regents  by  Secretary  I^angley;  whereupon  the 
papers  were  referred  by  the  Board  to  a  committee  of  five  of  its  members  under  direc- 
tion of  the  following  resolution: 

'^Resolvedf  That  the  communication  from  the  committee  representing  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  of  the  United  States  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  Regents  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Chancellor,  to  consider  the  same  and  all  kindred  questions,  and  to 
make  a  report  thereon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board." 

The  Chancellor  appointed  the  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  J.  B.  Henderson, 
William  L.  Wilson,  and  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  also  J.  B.  Angell  and  R.  R. 
Hitt.    T^'e  Secretary,  at  his  own  request,  was  not  made  a  member  of  the  committee. 

And  now  your  committee  comes  and  takes  pleasure  in  reporting  such  facts  as  it  has 
been  able  to  gather  for  the  information  of  the  Boanl  of  Regents. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  it  was  deemed  necessary  at  the  threshold  of 
the  investigations  to  ascertain  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  the  details  of  such 
plan  as  might  be  suggested  and  formulated  by  the  associated  colleges  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  wishes.  For  that  purpose,  therefore,  a  joint  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee with  that  of  the  colleges  was  recently  held,  in  which  the  subject  was  discussed 
with  commendable  frankness  and  freeilom.  A  record  of  the  action  of  this  joint 
meeting  was  preserve<l,  and  its  official  proceedings  will  probably  best  convey  to  your 
minds  the  extent  and  bearing  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  proposition  of  the 
associated  colleges.     These  proceedings  are  as  follows: 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Committees  on  Graduate  Study  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  was  held  December  27,  1899,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson,  at  his  invitation.  There  were  present  of  the 
Regents,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Henderson,  A.  Graham  Bell,  and  R.  R.  Hitt;  of  the  Associa- 
tion, M.  H.  Buckham,  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont;  H.  H.  Goodell, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collejje;  Alexis  Coi>e,  secretary  of  Ohio 
State  University;  J.  H.  Washburn,  president  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Rhode  Island;  and  A.  C.  True,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7.45  p.  m.  by  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
suggested  that  a  joint  session  be  organized.     On  motion,  Mr.  Henderson  was  chosen 
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chairman  and  Mr.  True  secretary.  Mr.  Buckham  briefly  explained  the  piir|)08e  of 
the  Association  in  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Graduate  Study  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  urged  the  importance  of  this  step  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country,  and  explained  that  the  Association  comprised  State  univer- 
sities as  well  aa  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  The  following  outline  phm 
for  a  Bureau  of  Graduate  Study  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  then  read  by  the 
secretary,  with  the  prefatory  remark  that  it  was  merely  tentative  and  had  been 
drawn  in  definite  terms  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion : 

PLAN    FOR   BUREAU   OF  (iRADUATE  STUDY    IN   THE  SMITHSONIAN   INSTTTUTION. 

The  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural 
Collies  and  Experiment  Stations  (including  all  the  universities  and  colleges  organ- 
ized under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862)  asks  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  organize  and 
conduct  a  Bureau  of  Graduate  Study,  having  as  its  principal  functions  the  following: 

1.  The  keeping  of  a  register  of  graduates  of  approved  colleges  and  universities  who 

desire  opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  connection  with  the  different  branches 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

2.  The  conducting  of  negotiations  with  the  different  branches  of  the  Government  on 

behalf  of  registered  graduates  to  secure  for  them  opportonities  for  study  and 
research  according  to  their  qualifications  and  aims. 

3.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  lecture  courses  and  seminars  by  specialists 

on  the  subjects  on  which  researches  are  being  made  by  the  Government  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  requirements  of  this  Bureau  shall  be: 

1.  A  competent  chief  to  organize  and  manage  it. 

2.  An  oflice  force  to  conduct  the  routine  business. 

3.  A  building  for  administration  oflfices  and  lecture  rooms. 

4.  An  annual  income  to  pay  administrative  oflicers,  lecturers,  and  miscellaneous 

expenses. 

Methods  of  securing  the  needed  funds: 

1.  Ask  Congress  to  provide  without  delay  a  new  building  for  the  National  Museum, 

part  of  which  may  be  utilized  for  the  offices  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  Bureau 
of  Graduate  Study. 

2.  Ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  annually  to  pay  running  expenses, 

lectures,  etc.,  including  rental  of  temporary  quarters  until  permanent  building 
is  provided. 

3.  Announce  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  will  gladly  receive  funds  from  private 

sources  for  scientific  researches  in  which  graduates  of  American  colleges  may 
particii)ate  and  the  methods  and  results  of  which  will  l)e  taught  to  graduate 
students  connected  with  the  Bureau. 
Legislation  required: 

1.  Act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Bureau  and  defining  its  functions. 

2.  Appropriation  for  current  expenses. 

3.  Appropriation  for  building  for  National  Museum. 

4.  Act  of  Congress  permitting  officers  of  the  Government  participating  in  the  work 

of  Bureau  to  receive  extra  compensation  for  services  performed  outside  of  official 
hours;  this  cx)mpensation  to  be  determined  by  regulationn  made  by  the  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Reasons  why  the  Smithsonian  Institution  should  undertake  the  management  of  a 
Bureau  of  Graduate  Study: 
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1.  The  graduates  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  need  opportu- 

nities to  utilize  the  libraries,  collections,  and  special  apparatus  under  control  of 
the  Government  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  technical  and  scientific 
operations  of  the  Government.  This  principle  has  already  been  recognized  by 
Congress  in  act  of  April  12,  1892,  as  regards  institutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2.  The  National,  State,  and  local  governments  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 

need  the  services  of  an  increasing  number  of  technical  and  scientific  experts 
who  can  best  be  trained  in  special  lines  in  connection  with  the  Government 
work. 

3.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  regarded  by  the  Government  officers  and  by  the 

universities  and  colleges  of  the  country  as  a  central  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
higher  scientific  education  and  research.  It  is  already  a  recognized  leader  in 
scientific  enterprises  in  this  country  and  only  needs  to  broaden  its  operations 
somewhat  to  take  up  this  new  work.  It  has  an  invaluable  basis  for  this  work 
and  its  freedom  from  political  influences  gives  it  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
All  its  traditions  regarding  scientific  work  are  right. 

4.  By  allying  itself  with  the  universities  and  colleges  and  with  the  scientific  Govern- 

ment bureaus,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  will  strengthen  its  scientific  leader- 
ship and  be  able  more  thoroughly  to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  It  will  broaden  its  basis  of  support  and  have  a  better  chance  of 
securing  public  and  private  funds  for  research  work  of  the  highest  order.  It 
will  thus  be  able  to  maintain  and  extend  its  leadership  in  science  and  grow  in 
strength  with  the  growth  of  universities  throughout  this  country.  As  local 
scientific  institutions  develop  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  is  it  not  desirable 
that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall  take  an  advance  step  in  its  relation  with 
these  institutions? 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT 

STATIONS. 

If  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  declared  to  be  favorable  to  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  a  Bureau  of  Graduate  Study,  this  committee  is  authorized  to  pledge 
and  does  pledge  the  active  support  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  toward  the  securing  of  the  necessary  legislation  and 
funds  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  Bureau.  If  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  so  desire,  this  committee  will  take  the  initiative  in  seeking  the 
introduction  into  Congress  of  bills  for  this  purpose  and  in  urging  their  passage,  but 
only  after  an  express  assurance  from  the  Regents  that  such  action  will  receive  their 
cordial  indorsement  and  support. 

TENTATIVE  DRAFT  OF   ACT   OF   CX)NOR£SS   ESTABLISHING    A   BUREAU   OF  GRADUATE  STUDY. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeniatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  and  hereby  is  annually  appropriated  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  the  same 
sum  for  each  succeeding  year,  to  enable  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  organize  and  maintain  a  Bureau  of  Graduate  Study  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
for  the  graduates  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  several  States  and  Territories 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  opportunities  to  utilize  the  libraries,  scientific  col- 
lections, apparatus,  and  laboratories  owneil  by  the  United  States  and  in  charge  of 
officers  of  the  United  States,  for  advanced  studies  and  researches  under  regulations 
to  be  prescribeil  by  the  said  Regents  and  as  far  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
between  the  said  Regents  and  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  of  the 
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GovemmeDt,  the  Librarian  of  Con^resH,  Commifleioner  ot  Labor,  Commisaoner  of 
Fish  and  Fwhene^,  and  the  Secretary-  of  the  Smithfionian  Institution,  with  due 
regani  to  the  nee^b^  and  rer^uirenienti*  at  the  technical,  scientific,  and  adminii^tnitive 
work  of  the  Government;  and  the  8aid  Regenti!  are  authorized  to  e9tablii<h  and  main- 
tain seminars  and  eournef*  of  lectures  on  subjects  relating  to  the  technical  and  acien> 
tific  work  of  the  Govemuient  and  to  employ  experts  and  specialists  for  this  purpose; 
and  the  heads  of  Departments  and  the  other  officere  aforesaid  are  authorized  to  grant 
permission  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Government  working  under  their  direc- 
tion to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Graduate  Study  under  direction  of 
the  said  Regents,  /VonVM,  That  such  services  shall  not  in  any  way  interfoB  with 
the  efficient  discharge  of  their  regular  duties  as  Government  officials,  And  prorided 
furOier,  That  officenj  and  employees  of  Uie  Government  may  receive  extra  compoi- 
sation  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  said  Regents  for  services  actually  performed  for 
said  Bureau  of  Graduate  Study  outside  of  the  hours  when  their  services  are  required 
for  the  discharge  of  their  regular  official  duties. 

An<i  the  said  Regents  are  anUiorized  to  use  the  buildings  and  other  property  of 
the  National  Museum  and  to  rent  buildings  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  work 
of  said  Bureau. 

And  the  said  Regents  shall  employ  a  person  of  scientific  attaiimients  and  adminis- 
trative experience  as  the  chief  of  said  Bureau  and  are  authorized  to  employ  assist- 
ants, experts,  clerks,  and  other  persons,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  incur  expenses  f<»r  traveling,  printing,  and  all  other 
purposes  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  said  Bureau  within  the  appropriations  pro- 
vided by  the  law. 

Salary  of  chief $4,000 

Salary  of  assistant  chief 2, 000 

Salary  of  two  clerks  (stenographer?) 2, 000 

Salary  of  messengerand  janitor 1,000 

Salary  of  temporary  employees 1, 000 

Comtiensation  of  50  lecturers  (average  of  40  lectures  in  each  course  for  $500) , 

2,000  lectures 25,000 

Rent  of  temiK)rar>'  quarters,  heat,  lights,  etc 5, 000 

Furniture,  supplies,  traveling  expenses,  etc 6, 000 

Printing  and  miscellaneous 5, 000 

Total 50,000 

After  the  rea'ling  of  this  paper  a  free  discussion  of  its  contents  was  had,  in  which 

all  present  tTKik  part.     At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion  an  understanding  was 

reache<l  that  the  c>omniittee  of  the  Association  would  be  satisfied  with  any  effective 

plan  by  which  grarluates  of  the  colleges  and  other  qualified  persons  should  be  guided 

by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  advanced  studies  and  researches  in  connection 

with  the  facilities  presenter!  by  the  Government  bureaus  at  Washington,  and  that 

this  committet^  would  await  the  action  of  the  Regents  of  the  8niiths(»nian  Institution 

at  their  nn^eting  in  January,  1900. 

Adjourned  at  10  p.  m. 

A.  C.  True,  Secretary. 

Dr.  William  L.  Wilsrm,  who  was  unable  to  Ix?  present,  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  chairman: 

WASHlNCiTON    AND   LeE   UNIVERSITY, 

Ijexington^  !«.,  December  :?6,  1899, 
My  Dear  (Jeneral:  The  feeble  hope!  have  l)een  nursing,  that  I  might  l)e  able  to 
go  to  Washington  to-morrow  and  meet  with  you  and  the  gentlemen  representing 
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the  land-grant  colleges,  has  flickered  out.  1  know  the  importance  of  this  meeting 
and  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  of  hearing  the  college  committee  develop  their  plans 
and  wishes. 

The  more  I  reflect  on  the  question,  in  the  light  of  my  experience  in  Washington 
and  as  a  college  oflScer,  the  less  able  I  find  myself  to  fonnulate  any  plan  on  a  scale 
such  as  doubtless  these  gentlemen  desire.  We  are,  I  am  sure,  desirous  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  should  meet  their  wishes  as  far  as  it  can  without  swamping 
the  larger  work  of  research  and  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,  which  it 
was  founded  to  do  and  which  it  has  so  well  done. 

But  our  resources  are  small,  and  even  if  adequately  increased  I  do  not  see  (clearly 
how  the  work  of  research  and  of  instruction  can  be  made  to  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
best  endowed  universities  have  not  been  able  to  unite  the  two,  except  in  a  small  and 
occasional  way.  The  men  who  by  scientific  research  have  extende<l  human  knowl- 
edge are  generally  compelled  to  work  in  such  individual  and  even  eccentric  ways 
that  they  can  not  carry  learners  with  them,  and  they  benefit  the  world  by  making 
known  their  results  and  methods,  not  by  carrying  with  them  a  company  of  specta- 
tors, to  whom  every  step  must  be  explained  and  every  process  of  reasoning  made 
clear  in  advance. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Wm.  L.  Wilson. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  joint  committees,  held  in  this  city,  at  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Bell,  on  the  11th  instant,  in  which  President  Harper,  of  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, participated  as  a  representative  of  the  National  E<lucational  Association,  other 
proceedings  of  an  interesting  character  were  had.  Reports  of  these  proceeding  were 
promptly  furnished  by  Dr.  True  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
also  by  this  committee. 

At  the  possible  risk  of  being  tedious  in  the  presentation  of  its  report  your  committee 
deems  it  advisable  to  preserve  a  full  record  of  the  papers  and  documents  connecteil 
with  the  propositions  now  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Regents. 

The  report  of  Mr.  True  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Department  op  AoRicrLTrRK, 

Oppice  op  Experiment  Stations, 

Washington^  D.  C,  January  12,  1900. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Lang  LEY, 

Secretary,  Smithsonian  TnstittUion,  Wa^shington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  a  view  to  facilitating  your  consideration  of  the  pending  questions 
regarding  the  opening  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Government  depart- 
ments to  graduate  students,  i)ermit  me  to  lay  before  you  a  series  of  papers  relating 
to  this  matter.  > 

Exhibit  A. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  65, 
Ofiiceof  Experiment  Stations,  Department  ot  Agriculture.* 

Exhibit  B. — ^The  Educational  Review  for  December,  1899,  containing  an  account  of 
the  action  taken  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  regarding 
the  project  for  a  National  University  at  Washington.* 

Exhibit  C. — ^A  tentative  plan  for  a  bureau  of  graduate  study  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  committee  on  graduate  study  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  appointed  to  consider  this  matter.* 

Exhibit  D. — Copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Aseociation  at  its  annual  meeting  in  December,  1899. 


*  Being  accessible  in  the  publications  mentioned,  these  exhibits  are  not  printed  here. 
'This  is  identical  with  the  document  given  above,  p.  xviii. 
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EjchHriL  E. — A  summary  of  points  on  which  there  ia  agreement  between  the  com- 
mittees of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  the  agricultural  colleges,  drawn 
up  by  President  Harper  and  myself  after  a  conference  on  this  matter  January  11, 
1900. 

I  may  add  that  all  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  three  associations 
referred  to  in  the  above  statement  have  been  based  on  the  idea  that  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  should  be  the  leader  in  this  enterprise,  that  it  should  have  a  free  hand  in 
the  formation  and  execution  of  plans  for  carrying  on  this  work,  and  that  this  new 
enterprise  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  only  so  far  as  it  can 
obtain  funds  for  the  purpose  from  Congress  and  private  sources.  There  is  entire 
agreement  on  the  proposition  that  the  funds  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  should  not  be  used  for  this  new  work. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  committee  on  graduate  study  of  the  Asnociation  of  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  to  act  as  their  representative  here,  and  as 
such  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further  assistance  in  my  power  to  make  plain 
the  attitude  of  this  Association  in  this  matter. 
Ver>'  respectfully,  youre, 

A.  C.  Trur, 
Secretary  of  (.'ommittee  on  Graduate  Sttidy  of  the  Association 

of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  ExperinieiU  Stations. 


Exhibit  E. 

Paints  of  agreement  Itetireen  committee  of  Xational  Educational  Assffciation  and  American 
Association  of  Agricultural  Coltegts  and  Experiment  StationSj  regarding  the  work  which 
tlte  Smithsonian  Institution  might  undertake  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

Memorandum  made  by  President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  of  the  committee 
of  National  Educational  Association,  and  A.  C.  True,  Director  of  the  OflSce  of  Exper- 
iment Stations,  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations,  January*  11,  1900. 

1.  That  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  a  special  appropriation  for  the  work  of  research  and  investigation,  to  be 
conducted  under  their  super\'ision  by  persons  properly  qualified  therefor.  Such 
work  to  be  so  I'onducted  as  to  utiUze  the  libraries,  scientific  collections,  apparatus, 
and  laboratories  oH-ned  by  the  United  States,  and  in  ehai^ge  of  the  officers  of  the 
United  States,  for  investigations  and  researches,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  said  Regents,  and  as  far  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  said 
Regents  and  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  a  view  of  carrying  out  the 
pohcy  of  Congress,  declare<l  in  the  joint  resolution  of  April  12,  1892. 

2.  That  the  Regents  ask  the  general  public  for  gifts  of  money,  to  be  used  in  providing 
buildings,  laboratories,  equipments,  and  endowments,  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
such  instruction  to  Ije  limited  to  students  who  are  graduates  of  properly  accredited 
institutions  or  those  who  are  otherwise  properly  qualified,  it  being  understood  that 
it  shall  not  be  the  purpose  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  confer  degrees  of  any 
kind  in  connection  with  such  instruction. 

3.  That  the  Regents  formulate  a  plan  for  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  board; 
the  members  of  said  board  to  represent  the  learling  educational  institutions  of  the 
comitr>',  with  a  Wew  to  securing  the  active  cooperation  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  c-ountr>'  in  carrying  on  this  enterprise. 
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(No.  8.) 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  institutions  of  learning  at 
the  national  capital  by  defining  the  policy  of  the  Qovemment  with  reference  to  the  use  of  it.M 
literar>'  and  scientific  collections  by  students. 

Whereas  large  collections  illustrative  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences  and  facili- 
tating literary  and  scientific  research  have  been  accumulate<l  by  the  acrtion  of  Con- 
gress through  a  series  of  years  at  the  national  capital;  and 

Whereas  it  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  Government  thereby  to  promote 
research  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  not  the  settled  policy  an<l  present 
practice  of  those  charged  with  the  care  of  these  collections  specially  to  encourage 
students  who  devote  their  time  to  the  investigation  and  study  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge  by  allowing  to  them  all  proper  use  thereof;  and 

Whereas  it  is  represented  that  the  enumeration  of  these  facilities  and  the  formal 
statement  of  this  policy  will  encourage  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  promote  the  work  of  education  by 
attracting  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  aforesaid  under  the  direction 
of  competent  instructors:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  the  facilities  for  research  and  illustration  in  the  following 
and  any  other  governmental  collections  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  established 
in  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  shall  be  accessible,  under 
such  rules  and  restrictions  as  the  officers  in  chaige  of  each  collection  may  prescribe, 
subject  to  such  authority  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  permitted  by  law,  to  the  sci- 
entific investigators  and  to  students  of  any  institution  of  higher  education  now  incor- 
porated or  hereafter  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Congress  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  wit: 

1.  Of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

2.  Of  the  National  Museum. 

3.  Of  the  Patent  Office. 

4.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

5.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

6.  Of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

7.  Of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

8.  Of  the  Fish  Commission. 

9.  Of  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

10.  Of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

11.  Of  the  Geological  Survey. 

12.  Of  the  Naval  Observatory. 

Approved,  April  12,  1892. 

The  papers  already  copied  and  referred  to  in  this  report  are  deemed  amply  suffi- 
cient to  acquaint  the  Kt^nts  with  the  propositions  made  by  the  associated  colleges. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  your  committee  does  not  hesitate  to  express  its  warm  and 
decided  sympathy  with  the  general  purposes  of  the  movement  thus  made  fo|^your 
consideration.  The  object  sought  commends  itself  to  us  all,  and  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  it  has  been  pressed  upon  our  consideration  by  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished educators  and  scientists  connected  with  these  colleges  furnish  ample  assur- 
ance that  the  consummation  of  the  great  and  leading  object  sought  by  them  is  only 
a  question  of  time.  The  material  already  collected  in  the  bureaus  and  departments 
of  the  Grovemment  furnishes  a  rich  mine  of  educational  wealth  that  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  forever  undeveloped.  This  material  is  now  being  constantly 
enriched  by  the  most  valuable  additions  to  its  present  enormous  wealth.  Already 
it  has  invited  to  the  national  capital  many  distinguished  scientists,  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  superior  advantages  thus  offered  for  investigation  and  research. 
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Twar  tfmsmmee^  bovn^er,  k  pmoimBj  ixofveaBed  with  die  iatt  tiiaai  ilie  pom«n>  <rf 
the  £aaith{«C'8uaD  I&fltitiBtku  a^  at  pnsBtsBi  <m^^ftdwed  aic  ficumelj  IvKttd  «fl»GQ^  tc* 
cmfaKftoe  ti*e  v<m^  ftpoiffustid^  Ajad  the  •ocimimttae  i^  eqfiiaij  v*  i3aj|»«eflB»d  vith  tiie  imtt 
that  ^ffr^m  whh  enlaipEid  ambcMitj  ht  pmBOit  fatinrrii  <K«MlitioD  mxiaiLki  aimobibAj 
ptyitcpt  anrtidpg  lii&e  effiocnt  and  <yE«8itabAe  perJonoMotit  <rf  tiae  woA  <KsmtfTwn  ji^atwL 

It  if:  v-«U  kocmn  tc«  the  Daesxibes^  «!  th3f  Bond  that  a  ^7«at  wealth  •ctf  Btttcriai — 
KstteriaJ  whkh  w<m^  W  C'f  imaiei^e  i^ifirr  in  the  f«Kie«fl^iii  aMtoaafniiribfltoeDt  -otf  the 
fwrpofieF  iadkaXed  Inr  the  maBOfiMta^  <iGiiUepeK,  Be^  Imneid  ixi  the  ^rvf^  and  <iei]bv¥ 
<4the  XaXkicttJ  MnsBom. 

If  OQT  Infftztiatacci  if  mai^e  Ice  vant  <iif  tok^xl,  a^  h  cmpdc<&litt«i3T  i^  <N(^esi  K*  piaf« 
thk  Taloai^e  xctaSiena]  <«a  e xiiibmoo  ior  the  pobilSr  t-ye  arad  a^  Shs&e  ahk*  lict 
it  for  mtiaa&t  tssbk.  the  pffx>i4e8n  ol  ptKundang  haiy  Sor  lertnreF  ajod  uMiiXK^  the  i 
«aBVT  exj^ieaiditiaree  iocidesat  to  the  vork  |«iG)f«o«ied.  l^emioaep  saic^n^  asMi  ifiimiHidaliir 
in  the  ertrcsxiCL 

T<iicur  <ioaxiJmht<eie  k  ixA  preptr^d  to  make  ddfi&itte  nhnoouimMlatBQiBBf  tct  the  R«aid 
ior  iSF  fiiml  cc  nltaoaate  action. 

Tbst  miikii  k  <^ear]T  isexpetdknt  t<*-daj  iekbt  i-^wnje  &<4  oadj  ej^jMidsMiit.  I<«2t 
eMJihnMtatJr  •desiali^  W-ixMrrcnK-. 

If  m  T<iar  jodexoeDt  the  oooazDittae  dioGid  R!taiEi  rXB  pcrwPtxB  aawi  vegKHrs  ftvupfsm 
hKMu  laxue  ic*  liiDe  in  the  iviart,  it  viU  W  <«r  h)ebeE<  ]4eafcme  t<«  <k«bii|)iQt  -aith  ix:4or 


At  T-OBT  jtefcj'oeKt  J  hazkd  Itttk  tc^  t<40  the  kner  vhirh  1  f«Dt  iyq  wnoe  taBW*  sawt  in 
a  fftsscuaJ  <a|AntT.  oora-  aaathcrias^  itt  qm*  ai^  in  ycmsr  dismocci  t«c<d  zesit  •deiem  fit, 
th(M|^  I  -df.'  fr^  irith  «CAue  heolatkvau  fibice  it  deaif:  vith  a  Baaner<«a  irhkh  the  Board 
hai^  Kkot  ]pet  defizM^d  i&  i^iSaeT. 

(Tskdtv  the  dimiamiBtaaeib^  I  can  then^  f^rhapg,  be  «if  sitciEt  serooe  W  pooaatni^  oat 
vioiS  the  attMsade  <tf  the  Board  ha^  husai  iinder  acaikiipoHaf:  <irnazztfttianeE^  m  the  fawC 
aaid  SiiT  mdMataaa^  m  a  jDoaevail  maj  the  preaeot  «tBflti<i&  -r-tf  the  Issttztxilkaa  and  itiE> 
mbtkctt:  to  the  scaeiutafie  Iforesot  is  Wa^uct^tioo- 

I  «iii  £5^  <ou&u3j3t  vitii  y^jnoj  rcKfoefll  br  citii^  the  imwai,!  as  the  cfmaaxsamoas&xm 
*d  tbtt  r^fptKKtaasutttsrikSB  <A  the  Asfemcac  AsKxiatioaa  {tf  J^pncvitBiail  Oolkspw  and 
ExpenftMsit  BtatatdCtti.  ^xjCKiermioqr  aiairch  ixn  iaqnirb.    Hsw  niwapp  roadf)  jip  ioQowB: 

*^The  orjftffmiiitikie  hac  thvo^t  that  {wsriaafis  the  Swcraaiy  and  ILopentK!  mi^^  not 
I((»<i4  iaT<iffii^/dT  v^ntm  the  ad^a  <c<tf  <iC!ffiffitntDtin|F  the  Smithscinttn  the  prmniiimt  i^gKnt 
Sor  the  <iuftitr(.4]  and  dirMABfOci  <A  fiodb  fmdnte  week,  bnt  that  ther  aBiidbt  He  iriJQ- 
iv^tcftahethe  inatnttBue  an  att  <Htiganii«tiop  and  ^firectBon.  and  wIhb  the  «BcineaM 
pftan  wwB  iMy  d*-3i^eikiifiiad,  iu%|i3  fenerooshr  mBtiMifiFi'i  ite  ciontroB  ««•  a  fiefwafte  and 


y^jpt,  ait  r^jmr  kasui  «04icstatM<«3L  I  taike  this oooacion  tso ^Mak  <otf  the  j^^azi  in  goesf^ 
taoBu  arfbadLL  ytji^  wM  ruBMSEaher^  is  bat  o»e  «l  <M*f«rtiI  plan&  Wath  them-  3  ba-re 
3aK9e«fHfntakL?\,  im  with  er^rr  licp  in  aad  <<ii  the  hii^wr  ^dooaXKoi  and  Ktwaunc^  Let 
tne  VBGiSIL  hciwea^^r,  nut  flsjr  K^faaana.  bat  the  ^mflkunf  -cif  Ooipnft^  a2>d  the  Repents. 

After  the  imaxhmm  ha^ynuit  had  been  i«onx¥id  ^v  the  <W>v^0naiiefCii.  nenrij  «eB 
ymur¥  upwe  «iu^iik^'«t}d  hy  Ctm^r<tm  in  ooauNWffvii^  t^  ictrm  ytri^ih  ik»t  liDsmaokm 
^cmid  taic<^  1^  AuuMt  duttnifnadfeed  nMsabirs  in  tVa^prvtfv-  jiaid  jbhxii.i«Q  jili  the  nc-ta- 
iiW<idaGtfticiT>  jai  thik-  >wwttrtrr  eigfwne^  thesr  •c^'oaikHBifv.  aaid  the  iflv^KMitj  titst  the 
3aiRCxi!ataf.iit  tdftomM  iie  auCiVie  <-c  i«»  a  inairfciTng  ^idr.  ctt  m  a^-ant  -wMy  aaniiiiii^ik'  %o  a 
mkhnereim .  Tnnk-  juk>mA  thcvxioe^T  dawia^iHHd  joud  <na^4dMid  an  varic^si«-  ^iUih.  m^(^ 
iaikid  l6>  hacT(>inie  '^-v.  Hm*  prc-vpximil  thtm  wnf  •ddkeaOML  aaid  iiF  >deieaa  eraaiied  a  ^li- 
iirr  i«r  the  LnRtzfiackiBu  ^iriLU^  hw  ^:«M&i  i^^ikKa-tid  ^^  the  B««RiEdc  xi3i*1«»  tiuf  tome^ 
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I  understand  that  the  wish  at  present  is  to  found  a  school  of  research  by  utilizing 
the  existing  scientific  departments  and  the  bureaus  of  the  Government  through  the 
means  of  an  administrative  office  under  the  Stmthsanian  histitulion.  This  is,  of  course, 
to  be  managed  by  the  Regents,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  can  be  supported  by  a  small 
appropriation  from  Congress.  I  am  not,  then,  considering  the  abstract  merits  or  the 
difficulties  of  a  proposal  to  found  such  a  system  of  research,  so  much  as  the  difficulties 
of  establishing  it  under  this  Institution. 

The  proposition  has  much  in  its  favor  from  one  point  of  view;  and  yet  it  seems 
questionable  whether  this  connection  even  furnishes  the  best  means  of  producing  the 
results  anticipated  when  we  consider  that  each  scientific  bureau  and  office  has  grown 
out  of  some  practical  need  of  the  Government;  that  each  at  all  times  is  occupied  on 
practical  work,  and  that  each  now  looks  to  the  head  of  its  department  and  not  to 
the  Institution  as  having  the  sole  right  to  direct  any  part  of  its  affairs.  Let  me  say, 
too,  that  in  an  important  branch  of  science  like  physics,  no  bureau,  with  one  unim- 
portant exception,  has  any  laboratory  worth  mentioning;  that  there  is  at  present  but 
one  chemical  laboratory  in  Washington  which  could  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  admission  of  students,  since  in  the  rest  not  a  score  of  students  could  be  accom- 
modated if  a  hundred  applied;  and  that  the  Regents  would  almost  necessarily  be 
called  upon  to  find  means  to  create  these  costly  accessories  of  the  plan,  although  they 
are  now  representing  to  Congress  the  insufficiency  of  its  appropriations  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  special  work  which  is  already  committed  to  them. 

What  is  more  important,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  been  founded  and  carried 
on  with  functions  so  distinct  from  that  of  teaching  or  of  a  university,  that  to  create 
a  new  department  in  it  for  the  proposed  use  would  be  like  remaking  the  whole 
machinery  of  its  action.  The  change  that  is  proposed,  though  apparently  superficial, 
is  radical,  and  in  advance  of  experiment  no  one  knows  where  it  will  lead. 

It  is  well,  then,  to  consider  here,  that  while  the  money  question  is  of  very  great 
importance  indeed,  it  is  for  the  moment  secondary.  If  some  one  desiring  to  conduct 
such  a  scheme  were  to  offer  to  give  outright  to  the  Regents  of  the  Institution  a  fund 
as  large  afl  it«  present  one,  which  was  to  be  used  for  managing  a  bureau  of  graduate 
study  and  research  (and  I  should  consider  even  this  amount  insufficient),  I  should, 
if  my  opinion  were  sought,  ask  to  have  the  plan  considercnl  only  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  Institution  was  distinctly  altering  its  functions  in  accepting  the 
money  for  such  a  purpose. 

These  gentlemen  suggest  an  appropriation  of  something  like  $50,000,  which  I  under- 
stand them  to  believe  will  be  sufficient,  I)ecau8e  of  their  hope  to  secure  continuous 
voluntary  work  by  the  gratuitous  or  nearly  un])aid  contributions  of  our  local  men  oi 
science.  This  smn  would,  however,  I  think,  prove  wholly  inadec^uata.  Being  myself 
long  a  student  of  science  here,  I  may  lje  allowed  to  say  that  while  in  my  own  knowl- 
edge there  are  some  who  like  to  teach  and  would  do  it  without  rewanl,  and  do  it  well, 
they  are  in  an  almost  negligible  proportion  to  the  large  number  who  have  (it  should 
always  \ye  remembered)  accepted  the  lower  salaries  given  here,  as  against  higher 
ones  they  could  obtain  in  colleges  and  universities,  l^cause  no  condition  of  tuition  is 
now  attached  to  their  work  of  research. 

If  upon  careful  consideration  it  is  found  that  the  scientific  departments  and  bureaus 
of  the  Government  could  he  advantageously  used  in  connection  with  other  agencies 
as  auxiliaries  for  jwst-graduate  study,  without  interfering  with  their  primary  functions, 
I,  for  one,  should  be  glad  to  see  this  done.  The  Institution  and  all  its  branches  are 
now  and  always  have  l>een  open  to  any  properly  accredited  investigator  so  far  as  the 
limited  accommodations  and  the  regular  work  permit. 

The  communication  under  consideration  by  your  committee  comes  from  representa- 
tives of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  agricultural  experiment  stations  created,  in  the 
main,  by  the  General  Government.  Their  relations  to  it  have  always  been  intimate, 
and  they  present  the  most  inii)ortant  outcome  of  Congressional  action  for  the  higher 
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iMliu*atioii,  atuih  8tiit»  in  the  Union  having  such  a  college  and  experiment  station. 
Th(^  gontU^nien  who  rt*|>rt»Ment  these  organizations  do  not  stand  in  the  position  of 
onllnary  iMUu^atoriiy  hut  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  Government  affairs,  whether 
with  Htate  legislatures  or  momlxsrs  of  Congress,  and  it  is  in  the  course  of  natural 
devt^lopniont  tliat  they  sliould  seek  to  crown  their  system  by  a  great  school  of 
reiiettreli  in  Washington,  connected  more  (»r  less  directly  with  the  Greneral  Govern- 
ment. I  think  their  aspiration  is  a  most  legitimate  one,  and  I  believe  that  they  rep- 
rt*Htmt  a  InMly  of  nH»n  who  in  some  way  or  other  are  very  likely  to  succeed  in  any 
well-nmture<l  plans  which  they  deliberately  set  out  to  accomplish. 

KlniH*  the  permissive  ai't  of  1892»  however,  no  bureau,  within  my  knowledge,  has 
taken  oHicial  a<lvantHgt«  of  the  ]x)werH  already  grante<l,  and  I  think  that  this  indicates 
the  finding  whi(*h  tht^^  bureaus  may  be  expected  to  entertain  toward  an  agent 
invt«Ht(Hl  by  (V^ngrt^Hs  with  larger  authority.  The  responsibility  as  well  as  the  danger 
and  trouble  of  organising  this  scart^ly  formulated  plan,  and  accepting  the  often 
ungnu^iouH  task  of  engrafting  it  on  bureaus  of  the  Government  not  otherwise  under 
the  control  of  the  Institution — in  short,  of  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  for  it  in 
Its  twly  yiHirs — would  fall  on  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  present  kindly 
relations  with  these  bunnius  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  jeopardized. 

Let  me  say  (if  in  iH^nclusion  I  may  venture  to  express  a  perscmal  opinion)  that  it 

is  at  least  i^ertain  that  the  Institution  i^an  not  draw  back  from  a  line  of  action  to 

which  it  is  oniH^  morally  iHimmitteil,  and  that  oniinary  prudence  indicates  the  need 

of  cart>  in  acHpiiring  at  its  own  risk  a  knowledge  of  Uie  effect  which  this  nulical  change 

might  make  in  its  future. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  P.  Lanoley. 
Htm.  J.  R  Uknukkson, 

t%tirMtm  o/*»>^n4i/  <bmiiii//«y  of  the  Itattr^i  of  Regent*,  Washingioti^  D.  C 


C.\sTLE  Crssk,  Hot  Springs, 
YiwafMk  OMiN/y,  Ariz,,  January  SO,  1900. 

DiuK  Mr.  Landukv:  1  rei;ret  that  1  shall  not  Unable  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  K^>^»uts. 

1  supiHiete  the  uuteit  important  subjet'i  that  will  come  before  the  Regents  will  be 
the  applii^tion  of  the  agricultural  i\>Uege«  for  some  form  of  connection  with  the 
luslitutickn,  through  which  select  gni^luat«t»  of  those  coUegee  may  secure  advmnced 
iuslnu'tiiui  iu  i^cieiice  and  in  i«cienlific  reM«urch,  in  the  boreans  onder  il»  administra- 
tion. 1  fivl  uuH^h  interested!  in  this  questico,  and  regret  that  I  am  under  the  di>» 
al^tv  ixf  not  knowing  the  definite  proposition  of  the  colleges  and  of  not  having 
ixxulefn^l  with  my  associates  on  the  committee  appointee!  at  the  last  meeting  «>f  the 
Regeiitsjk  Witlnmt  these  Ught»«  it  seems  to  me  that  many  dUBcuhieB  and  much  mi»- 
ap|Mr«heiisio4i  mue^  be  cle«reii  away,  before  any  safe  and  pnetkahle  plan  can  be 
nMche^),.  kH>king  towani  the  eml  proposed.  Tbat  end  piopoees  a  diversion  of  the 
Inslitutiii4)  am)  ^i^  its  ^j^-^ientific  bonMia»  from  the  main  work  ther  were  ^wndetl  to 
aecciiiplkth^  and  such  diversion  if  suddenly  and  sliarpiT  made,  will  lei9S«m  their 
present  elbciecK^y  without  rnvtwiptiBliiDir  the  new  reeuhsL  To  receiTe  any  coik4»ter- 
at4e  number  of  students  and  give  them  proper  guidance  and  fair  opportunity^  *A 
w\>fk^  wouk)  certainly  interfere,  seriooaly,  with  the  regular  operatioii  of  the  lik«titu- 
ikm  and  ^4  its  alllliated  burenu». 

It  is  impradiimhle  totum  atade  men  en^saged  in  reseajrch  u>  the  «wk  ^)£  Ez&strtkrtioo, 
si$  a  ruWv  and  only  a  hmiled  number  ol  ^mch  men  ha^e  any  aptitisde  »>ir  t&fte  f»^  :mrh 
wvHrk.  ^^|)ec«al»ts  accept  positiootf  umWr  the  iTOvenouent  at  let<i?  ^saJburiiw  than  ^^ 
hi}is^  wottkl  iKHy  them  becucfese  they  d^>  v».<  have  to  tettch.  aa<i  becaoee  tbey  *cma 
(>urAae  their  reseitfch)et<  in  their  v>wn  tokiivkhfiil  way^  aEui  whererer  the  Vxal  ativmE^ 
tai$et»  are  wtJ*A  6avv.>rahb^.     By  thief  tutethncMi  their  work  iBoret^  to  thie  beisaHlt  %>£  ail 
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the  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  scientific  and  economic  world 
gets  the  fruits  of  that  work.  It  is  also  true,  that  collections  are  destroyed  in  the 
regular  work  of  instruction,  and  that  most  of  the  collections  in  the  National  Museum 
and  scientific  bureaus  are  consequently  available  only  for  the  individual  and  advanced 
investigator,  toward  whom  the  most  liberal  policy  should  be,  as  I  feel  sure,  it  always 
has  been,  adopted. 

These  are  some  of  the  views  which  have  occurred  to  me,  and  some  of  the  many 
difficulties  to  be  reckoned  with,  in  any  movement  in  the  direction  proposed.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  what  I  feel  sure,  is  the  general  wish  of  the 
R^ents — to  meet  the  request  of  the  colleges,  in  the  most  sympathetic  and  friendly 
spirit,  and  to  extend  to  them  the  fullest  and  freest  access  to  every  source  and  facility 
of  information,  under  the  control  or  influence  of  the  Institution,  or  that  can  be  made 
compatible  with  its  administration.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  any  beginning  of  a  new 
and  wider  policy,  must  keep  carefully  in  view  the  continued  success  and  preemi- 
nence of  the  Institution  itself  in  its  chosen  field,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  scien- 
tific bureaus  of  the  Government  have  been  established  and  are  maintained  more  for 
practical  and  economic  purposes  than  for  strictly  scientific  purposes,  and  only  inci- 
dentally or  occasionally  for  the  work  of  instruction,  save  as  involved  in  their  regular 

work. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Wm.  L.  Wilson. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Langlev, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

A  very  g^eneml  discussion  arose,  participated  in  by  Senators  Cullom 
and  Piatt,  and  Messrs.  Henderson,  Hitt,  Bell,  and  others. 

Senator  Cullom  stated  that  this  might  end  in  the  Institution's 
resources  being  scattered  and  in  its  becoming  simply  a  place  of  learn- 
ing, school,  or  college,  or  university.  He  did  not  think  that  was  the 
purpose  of  the  founder,  but  that  the  more  separately  it  maintained 
itself,  the  freer  would  be  the  position  of  the  Institution  in  the  end,  and 
that  to  put  the  matter  on  record  he  would  move 

That  the  report  be  accepted  and  printed  and  that  the  committee  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Piatt  then  moved 

That  the  report  be  accepted,  but  that  the  committee  be  continued. 

Mr.  Bell  observed  that  the  matter  was  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  briefly,  that  a  very  great  many  of  its  details  might  perhaps  be 
impracticable,  but  that  some  features  were  practicable,  and  that  it 
came,  he  thought,  within  the  functions  of  the  Institution  to  carry  them 
out,  possibly  by  the  help  of  Congress. 

After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  Bell  offered  the  following  resolution: 

In  order  to  Militate  the  utilization  of  the  Government  Departments  for  the  pur- 
poses of  research — in  pursuance  of  the  policy  enunciated  by  Congress  in  a  joint  reso- 
lution approved  April  12,  1892 — 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  asked  to  provide  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  research  in  the  Government  Departments, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  and  make  known  what  facilities  for  research  exist 
in  the  Crovemment  Departments,  and  arrange  with  the  heads  of  Departments,  and 
with  the  officers  in  charge  of  Government  collections,  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  suitably  qualified  persons  may  have  access  to  the  Government  collections  for 
the  purpoeeB  of  research,  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  work 
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of  the  Government;  and  it  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  direct  the  researches  of  such 
persons  into  lines  which  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  Government,  and  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of 
the  coimtry,  and  (generally)  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  and 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men. 

The  Chancellor  ruled  that  the  resolution  was  not  in  order  until  the 
report  had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  discussion  was  continued  on 
Senator  Culloni's  motion,  turning  on  the  advisability  of  continuing 
the  conunittee,  Senator  Henderson,  the  chairman,  remarking  that  if 
the  committee  were  continued  it  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  take  some 
decisive  action;  that  if  it  were  not  thought  within  the  province  of 
the  Institution  to  undertake  this  it  would  be  franker  to  say  so,  in 
order  that  the  people  who  were  looking  to  the  Institution  for  help 
could  turn  elsewhere,  and  that  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the 
movement  itself  that  some  such  positive  statement  should  be  made 
now  and  not  postpone  the  matter,  giving  these  gentlemen  ground  for 
hope  that  the  Institution  would  do  something  favorable. 

The  Chancellor  observed  that  it  was  open  to  these  gentlemen  them- 
selves to  go  to  Congress  and  obtain  the  assistance  the}^  desired. 

There  were  further  remarks  by  diflferent  Regents  on  Senator  Cul- 
lom's  motion,  when  upon  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  considerate 
to  the  committee  to  use  instead  of  the  word  "discharged"  some  other 
expression  which  would  give  a  similar  meaning,  Mr.  Hitt  said  that  a 
motion  to  accept,  like  a  motion  to  adopt,  carried  with  it  the  discharge 
of  the  committee. 

Senator  Cullom  by  consent  modified  his  motion  by  omitting  any 
reference  to  the  "discharge"  of  the  conmaittee. 

Senator  Piatt  said  he  would  not  insist  on  the  motion  that  the  com- 
mittee be  continued. 

The  Chancellor  then  put  the  motion  as  modified,  "That  the  report 
be  accepted  and  printed,"  and  it  was  adopted  without  any  dissenting 
voice. 

Mr.  Bell  then  moved  the  adoption  of  his  resolution,  but  it  being 
now  a  quarter  to  12  o'clock,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Congressional 
Regents  were  obliged  to  leave,  and  it  was  voted  to  adjourn  to  meet 
again  on  the  call  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary,  leaving  Mr. 
BelFs  resolution  pending  for  consideration  at  some  future  meeting. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

FoK  THE  Yeak  Ending  June  30,  1900. 


To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

Your  Executive  Committee  respectfully  submits  the  following  report 
in  relation  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  the  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  17.  S.  National  Museum,  the  International  Exchanges,  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  and  the  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  and  balances 
of  former  years: 

SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION. 

Condition  of  the  Fund  July  i,  1900. 

The  amount  of  the  bequest  of  James  Smithson  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  according  to  act  of  Congress  of  August 
10,  1846,  was  $515,169.  To  this  was  added  by  authority  of  Congress, 
February  8,  1867,  the  residuary  legacy  of  Smithson,  savings  from 
income  and  other  sources,  to  the  amount  of  $134,831. 
•  To  this  also  have  been  added  a  bequast  from  James  Hamilton,  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  $1,000;  a  bequest  of  Dr.  Simeon  Habel,  of  New  York, 
of  $500;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Virginia  bonds,  $51,500;  a  gift 
from  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  of  New  York,  of  $200,000  and  $8,000, 
being  a  portion  of  the  residuary  legacy  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  and 
$1,000,  the  accumulate  interest  on  the  Hamilton  bequest,  making  in 
all,  as  the  permanent  fund,  $912,000. 

The  Institution  also  holds  the  additional  sum  of  $42,000,  received 
upon  the  death  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  in  registered  West  Shore 
Railroad  4  per  cent  bonds,  which  were,  by  order  of  this  committee, 
under  date  of  May  18,  1894,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institution,  to  be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  conditions  of  said 
order. 
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Staitiment  njf  Ihe  reveiittM  and  ej-jH^itlUurfn  /rovi  July  /,  1899 ^  Ut  June  SO,  1900, 

UlfilKnTH. 

Oftshim  Immi  July  I,  1H09 $74,703.42 

Intareat  on  \\\\\\\  July  I ,  lHm> $27, 360. 00 

lutereat  na  huul  Jwumry  I,  UKX) 27, 360. 00 

54.720.00 

Intareat  t<i  Jwumry  I ,  UKX),  on  \Vt«t  Hhorti  lK)ntlH 1»  680. 00 

$131, 103. 42 

OiMih  fioni  uttltia  (if  pul^Ui^tioUH 277. 84 

Oftah  froui  rt^payuiwitt*,  freight,  t^to 4, 131. 97 

4, 409. 81 

Total  rwHiiptH 135,513.23 

Huik\iug: 

Kep^ira,  care,  ami  imporoveiuenU* $7»  376. 30 

FurwHurewui  Axturv«i 524.22 

rr,9oa52 

Foati^^  ami  telegra)^ 364.88 

SlatUxtterv 830.47 

tuikWutaW  (fuel,ga»,eU'.) 4>644.36 

liibnuTY  ^books,  p^^rnxlkijUts  eti\ ) 2,. 960. 97 

iSalari^* 30,576w3» 

(WWrv  of  art 356w  01 

MeetiBgH 136^96 

SuiithdOiiiHU  'H>atributioD» 1, 450^  17 

MiM^UijLai^iMiti  collection**- 1, 4i69. 14 

Ueport». 2,042.34 

Reeeajvhijtj 6»  326. 91 

ApiMiratus 224.  81 

HcUgkiDK  funU 4^  029. 96 

Kxploratioui*. 1 ,  400. 00 

16, 943. 32 

Liturarv  auii  scientitic  exchao)$6t^ 4»  590. 2H 

59, 294*  16 

BuJauw  uiiexpemitjU  Juno  30,  1900 78, 219. 07 

"^the  catih  received  froiu  tiie  sale  of  pubUcaliioat^  frum  re(>aymentH^ 
for  freight^  etc. ,  it^  tu  be  credited  txi  tiie  iteuit^  of  expeudifcure,  \>& 
foUow!*: 

i:^ithtioiiian  ooutributiouk^^ $26. 37 

Mi8c%ill&utx>iu»^  coUectioutk 191.08^ 

Reporte. lH.  79 

Sp^ial  publicatioub^ :i5. 60 

^'TT.  .S4 

'  Ijk  aiiUHtiou  to  the  above  $20, -375.39  paid  for  salarm  uitUer  i^mjrai  oxpensesi 
$4^176.47  wer«  paid  for  servicwts  vix^  :^ 875.58  chan^  to  buildiu>^  account,  $999.96 
to  Uodgki ut^  fond  uccoiuit«  $l,»i4^.02  to  library  account,  ^,280.92  to  rtsH««urrbt» 
account,  and  $363  to  faruittm)  account. 
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Exchangea $2,598.20 

Incidentals 508. 7  7 

Explorations 1,000.00 

Salaries 25.00 

$4, 409. 81 

The  net  expenditures  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1900,  were  therefore  $54,884.36,  or  $4,409.81  less  than  the  gross 
expenditures,  $59,294.16,  as  above  stated. 

All  moneys  received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  interest, 
sales,  refunding  of  moneys  temporarily  advanced,  or  otherwise,  are 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Institution,  and  all  payments  are  made  by  his  checks 
on  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Your  committee  also  presents  the  following  statements  in  regard  to 
appropriations  and  expenditures  for  objects  intrusted  by  Congress 
to  the  care  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

Detailed  statement  of  disbursements  from  appropriations  committed  by  Congress  to  the  care 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1900,  and  from  balances 
of  former  years, 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES,  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  1900. 

RECEIPTS. 

Appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  "for 
expenses  of  the  system  of  international  exchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  em- 
ployees and  the  purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals''  (sundry 
civil  act,  March  3,  1899) $24,000.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

[From  July  1, 1899,  to  June  30, 1900.] 
Salaries  or  compensation: 

curator,  12  months,  at  $225 $2,700.00 

chief  clerk,  12  months,  at$175 2,100.00 

clerk,  12  months,  at  $150 1,800.00 

clerk,  12  months,  at  $116.67 1, 400. 03 

clerk,  1 2  months,  at  $1 00 1 ,  200. 00 

clerk,  2  months,  at  $100 200.00 

clerk,  12  months,  at  $80 960. 00 

clerk,  5  months,  at  $75;  7  months,  at  $90 1, 005. 00 

packer,  11 J  months,  at  $55 632. 50 

workman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

copyist,  12  months,  at  $45 540. 00 

copyist,  8month8  47  days,  at $45 428.93 

messenger,  7  months  11  days,  at  $25 184. 16 

messenger,  3 J  months  8  days,  at  $25 93. 95 

laborer,  273  days,  at  $1.50;  li  months,  at  $45 477. 00 

cleaner,  156  days,  at  $1 156. 00 

agent,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

agent,  12  months,  at$91.66j 1,100.00 

agent,  12  months,  at$14.33J 172.00 

Total  salaries  or  compensation 16, 349. 57 
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BookH $5.00 

Freight 3,548.d8 

Packing  boxes 993. 80 

Postage  and  tel%!«^THi>h 202.00 

Stationery  and  supplies 324.32 

Traveling  expenses 37.80 

$5,111.60 

Total  ilisbursements $21 ,  461 . 1 7 

Balance  July  1,  1900 2,538.83 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES,  1899. 

Balance  July  1,  1899,  as  per  last  report $1,829.33 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries  or  compensation: 

1  agent,  6  months,  at  $50 $300.00 

1  agent,  6  months,  at  $91.66| 550.00 

1  agent,  6  months,  at$13.66} 82.00 

$932. 00 

General  expenses: 

Books 20.00 

Freight 779.16 

Stationery  aiul  supplies 71. 68 

Traveling  ex|iensee 24. 90 

895.74 

Total  disbursements $1,827.74 

Balanw  July  1.  1900 1.59 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES.  1898. 

Balance  July  1,  1899,  as  per  last  report $6. 11 

DISBUBSEMENTB. 

liencral  expenses: 

Books 5.00 

Balance 1.11 

Balant^e  i'arrted,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the 
Treasury  Departntent  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1900. 

AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY.  1900. 
RBCEIPT8. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  dscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  "for 
continuiug  ethnological  researches  among  the  American  Indians,  under 
thedireition  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries  or  com- 
pensation of  all  necessary  employees  and  the  purchase  of  necesaary 
books  and  periodicals,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum  not  exceetl- 
ing  one  thousand  dollars  may  be  used  for  r»it  of  building.**  (Sundry 
civil  act,  Man»h3,  1899)...' $50,000.00 

The  actual  i'<>mluct  of  these  investigations  has  been  continued  by  the 
Sivivtary  in  the  hamis  of  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  director  of  the  Bureau  ot 
^Vmericau  Ethnology. 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries  or  compensation: 

1  director,  12  months,  at  $375 $4,500.00 

1  ethnologist  in  charge,  12  months,  at  $333.33 3, 999. 96 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at  $208. 33 2, 499. 96 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at$200 2,400.00 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at  $166.67 2, 000. 04 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at  $166.67 2,000.04 

1  ethnologist,  9  months  10  days,  at  $166.67 1, 555. 59 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at$125 1,500.00 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at  $125 1, 500. 00 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at  $125 1,500.00 

1  ethnologic  translator,  7  months,  at  $125 875. 00 

1  illustrator,  12  months,  at  $166.67 2,000.04 

1  proof  reader,  5  months,  at  $75 375. 00 

1  library  assistant,  5 J  months,  at  $60 330. 00 

1  library  assistant,  1  month  25  days,  at  $50 90. 32 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  clerk,  10  months,  at  $100 1, 000. 00 

1  (!lerk,  3  months,  at  $100 300. 00 

1  clerk,  2  months,  at  $100 200.00 

Iclerk,  12  months,  at  $75 900.00 

1  clerk,  3i  months  4i  days,  at  $60 218.  70 

1  messenger,  12  months,  at  |v^>0 600. 00 

1  skilled  lal)orer,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $45 540. 00 

1  laborer,  3  days,  at  $1.50 4. 50 

1  laborer,  8i  days,  at  $1 8. 50 


Total  salaries  or  comi>ensation 34, 737. 65 

General  expenses: 

Books $1,600.42 

Drawings 498.30 

Freight 241.55 

Lighting 54. 34 

Furniture 419.05 

Manuscript 1, 391 .  44 

Miscellaneous 69. 90 

Postage  and  telegraph 57. 50 

Publications 20.00 

Rental 916.63 

Special  services 162. 20 

Specimens 3, 820. 00 

Stationery,  supplies,  etc : 1, 218.  76 

Traveling  expenses 2, 644. 91 

13,115.00 


Total  disbursements $47, 852. 65 


Balance  July  1.  1900 2, 147.:i5 

AMERICAN   ETHNOLOGY,  1899. 

Balance  July  1,  1899,  as  per  last  report $8, 035. 00 

8M  1900 in 
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DI8BURBEMBNT8. 

General  expenseH: 

l^ookhi $224. 1 2 

Drawings  and  illustrations 169. 00 

Freight 86. 68 

Lighting 22. 55 

Manu8(Tipt 43. 50 

Miscellaneous 9. 00 

Postage  and  telegraph 52. 95 

Rental 83. 33 

Spt^cimens 1, 815. 25 

Supplies 94. 14 

Traveling  exjHjnses 342. 00 


Total $2,942.52 


Balance  July  1,  1900 92.48 

AMERICAN   ETHNOLOGY,  1898. 
Balani-e  July  1 ,  1899,  as  jHjr  last  report $35. 36 

DISBUKSBMENTS. 

General  expenses $20. 60 

Postage  and  telegraph 8. 47 


Total 28.  97 


Balance 6. 39 

Balance  carrie<l,  under  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1900. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— PRESERVATION  OF  COLLECTIONS,  1900. 

RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900,  "for 
continuing  the  preserN^ation,  exhibition,  and  increase  of  the  collec- 
tions from  the  surveying  and  exploring  expeditions  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  and  from  other  sources,  including  salaries  or  compensation  of 
all  necessary  employees,  $170,000,  of  which  sum  $5,000  may  be  used 
for  necessary  drawings  and  illustrations  for  publications  of  the 
National  Museum  "  (sundry  civil  act,  March  3,  1899) $170, 000. 00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Services $145, 476. 10 

Soecial  services 1, 226. 30 


Total  services $146,  702. 40 

Miscellaneous: 

Drawings  and  illustrations 483. 50 

SuppUes 3, 270. 33 

Stationery 1,403.75 

Specimens 4, 806. 34 

Travel 2, 063. 53 

Freight 2,136.33 


Total  miscellaneous 14, 161^.  78 


Total  expenditures 160, 866. 18 

Balance  July  1,  1900 9,133.82 
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Analyms  of  ejcpenditurea  for  »(ilarien  or  compensalimi. 

Scientific  staff: 

1  executive  curator,  12  months,  at  $291.66 <)3 


1  head  curator,  12  months,  at  $291.66 

1  head  curator,  12  months,  at  $291.66 

1  curator,  12  months,  at  $200 

1  curator,  12  months,  at  $200 

1  curator,  12  months,  at  $200 

1  curator,  1 1  months,  at  $208.33 

1  curator,  12  months,  at  $175 

1  acting  curator,  12  months,  at  $150 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $150 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $130 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $150 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $125 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $125 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $116.66 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $150 

I  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $100 

1  assistant  curator,  12  montiis,  at  $150 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $1:^.33 

1  second  assistant  curator,  12  months,  «t  $100, 
1  aid,  12  months,  at  $70 

,  12  months,  at  $60 

,  12  months,  at  $75 

,  12  months,  at  $50 

,  11  months  22  days,  at  $75 

,  12  months,  at  $100 

,  12  months,  at  $100 

,  12  months,  at  $75 

,  12  months,  at  $50 

,  12  months,  at  $100 


laid 
laid 
laid 
laid 
laid 
laid 
1  aid 
laid 
1  aid 


Preparators: 

1  photographer,  12  months,  at  $158.33 
1  modeler,  11  months  30  days,  at  $100 . 

1  osteologist,  12  months,  at  $90 , 

1  preparator,  12  months,  at  $80 

1  preparator,  12  months,  at  $70 

1  preparator,  12  months,  at  $80 

1  preparator,  12  months,  at  $45 

1  preparator,  1  month  7  days,  at  $75. . . 

1  preparator,  12  months,  at  $80 

1  preparator,  12  months,  at  $45 

1  preparator,  12  months,  at  $60 

1  preparator,  3  months  70  days,  at  $75. 

1  taxidermist,  12  months,  at  $60 

1  taxidermist,  12  months,  at  $90 

1  taxidermist,  12  months,  at  $100 


Clerical  staff: 

1  chief  clerk,  12  months,  at  $208. 33 J. . 

1  editor,  12  months,  at  $167 

1  chief  of  division,  12  months,  at  $200. 


,499. 
,499. 
,499. 
,400. 
,400. 
,400. 
,291. 
,100. 
,800. 
,800. 
,560. 
,800. 
,500. 
,500. 
,399. 
,800. 
,200. 
,800. 
,599. 
,200. 

840. 

720. 

900. 

600. 

878. 
1,200. 
1,200. 

900. 

600. 
1,200. 


3 

3 
*> 

M 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

I, 

1, 

1 

I 


92 
92 
92 
00 
00 
00 

6;^ 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
92 
00 
00 
00 
96 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
23 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


1,899. 
1,200. 
1,080. 

960. 

840. 

960. 

540. 
91. 

960. 

540. 

720. 

398. 

720. 
1,080. 
1,200. 


96 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
94 
00 
00 
00 
79 
00 
00 
00 


$50, 089. 50 


13,190.69 


2,500. 
2,004. 
2,400. 


00 
00 
00 
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Clerical  aiaft— CuulLaiiu>l. 

1  rtsiBtnir  12  luoiilhx,  »t  $W7 fS.OW.OO 

1  iliabuniinK  clwk,  12  luontha,  *i  $116.67 1,400.01 

l8aaiHtaiitlH>r>u-lwi,  l2iuoiilhB.iit*l  T 1, 404,00 

1  staUDipuiihurauiil  ty^iewritvr,  i  tuoathu  22  days,  at  (50.  1 36. 67 

I  Ht«a(iKni|ihi»r.  »  uioulhn  12  .lays,  at  |75 7(e.  00 

I  Mtuutigrapber.  10  luoutha  1  a»y  atJSO 501.61 

,         1  HtwognLphur  »iul  ty[«;tWTil«>r  28  ilaya.  at  $50 46. 72 

lakuKjfttapht^raiultypcwrilvr  I  ii»>iith30(UyB,atS5O.  99.78 

Iflhiniigruiilivraiid  typewriter,  S  luoiittiH  13  days,  at  (50.  170.  S7 

1  al«u«Kra|'l>eraiKl  typewriter,  10  muaths  l»<layiii,at$50  530.  fS5 
I  ittc'Hiiicnipbi'r  and  typewritor,  2  nionths,  at  $50;  2 

uioutba  aud  iO  .iavM,  at  t7S  322. 50 

1  BitiaLiKmiila'raEKUypfv.'riti'r   12  moat  he,  at  (115 1,380.00 

I  ifUiniigro|>h<.'r,  12  months,  at  $160 1 ,  800. 00 

1  typewriter,  12  months,  at  $65 780.00 

\  tyiwwriter,  12  luaiitha,  at  $50 600. 00 

Iderk,  12  months,  at  $83. 34 1,000.08 

Iderk,  12  monthH,  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  clerk,  12  montliM,  at  $90 1,080.00 

lulerk,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

Iderk,  12  months,  at  $56 660.00 

1  clerk   12  months,  at  $55 1160. 00 

1  clerk,  .2moDths,  at  $60 720.00 

Iderk,  12moiithH,  at$115 I,;t80.00 

Iderk,  12  mouthn,  at  $75 i»(M.OO 

1  finance  derk,    d  niontli,;,  at  $110 1,320.00 

ladJngpro|)erty  i-lurk,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

I  derk,  11  months  29  (lays,  Bt$46 538.50 

Idork,  II  monthH  28  days,  at  $56 656.33 

t  derk,  12  mo.itlw,  at  J.'* 600.00 

1  clerk  anil  |ir('|iiirat<ir,    2  months,  at  $50 600.00 

Iderk,  12  montliB,  at  $90 1,080.00 

I  dork,  12  Hiimths,  at  $50 600.00 

Iderk,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

Iderk,  12  months,  at  $70 840.00 

Iderk,  12  months,  at  $115 1,380.00 

1  (Jerk  and  |ire|)arator,  12  months,  at  $76 900. 00 

1  derk,  «  months,  at  $100 600. 00 

I  document  clerk,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

Iderk,  12  months,  at  $90 1,080.00 

liaipyist,  12  montlis,  at  $.■« 420.00 

Irtipyiat,  12  months,  at  $66 660.00 

1  copyist,  276  days,  at  $50  per  month 462. 57 

I  M>pyiHt,  2  months  58  days,  at  $50 11*5.  76 

1  copyist,  12  nionths,  at  $40 480.00 

liwpyist,  7mimtiiKlOdays,  at  $35 2.'i7.50 

l(wpytBt,12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $36 42(t.OO 

l«>pyiirt,  12  months,  at  $50 HOO.OO 

lci>I.yist,  12  months,  at  $30 Ml.  00 

1  mpylst,  H  months  WJ  days,  at  $40 4.S0. 71 
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BuildingH  and  labor: 

1  general  foreman,  12  months,  at  (115 ■...  $1,380.00 

1  foreman,  12  monthe,  at  $50 600.00 

1  <-liief  of  watch.  12  months,  at  $65 780. 00 

1  i;hief  of  wat«h,  11  moDths  28  days,  at  $65 773.  71 

1  chief  of  watch,  12  months,  at  $65 780.00 

I  watchman,  "7  mf.iitha  40  days,  at  $50 414.52 

1  waU;hman,  29  days,  at  $46      42.  77 

1  watchman,  1 1  months  30  days,  at  $45 538. 55 

1  waU^hman,  8  inonths  10  days,  at  $45 :S83.  23 

1  wat(-hman,  10  months  59  days,  at  $50 5UA.  72 

1  wat4.-hinan,  12  inonths,  at  $50 600. 00 

I  wat4-hman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  wat4:hni8n,  8  months  2T  ilays,  at  $65 576. 61 

1  watchman.  12  months,  at  $45 540.00 

1  wati^man,  12  months,  at  $45 540. 00 

I  watchman,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  watehman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  wat<:hinan,  12  months,  at  $60 600.00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at $50 600.00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $45 540.00 

1  watchman.  12  months,  at  $45 540.00 

1  watchman.  6  months  14  days,  at  $50 322. 58 

I  watchman,  12  months,  at  $60 600.00 

1  watihinan,  12  months,  at  $45 640.00 

1  watchnuui.  12  months,  at  $30 360. 00 

1  watch:nan.  3  months  15  days,  at  $45 156.77 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $46 540.00 

1  watchman.  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $50 800.00 

1  watchman,  10  months  43  days,  at  $45 513.68 

1  workman,  Sl'.-i*  days,  at  $1.50 488.25 

1  plasterer, .8  days.  at$2 16.00 

I  workman,  259  days,  at  $1.50 388. 50 

1  workman,  313 days,  at $1.50 468.60 

1  skilled  laborer,  4  months,  at  JiK:i.:l:! 333.32 

1  skilletl  laborer,  5  months  15  dayrt.  at  $40 219. 35 

1  skillwl  laborer,    2  months,  at  $50 600.00 

Iskilli-d  hiborer,  7  months  97  days,  at  $60 610.44 

1  skilled  ialxtrer,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  laborer,  182  days,  at  $1.50 273.00 

llaliorer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 468.50 

I  lal)orer,  radays,  at$l.rW     103.50 

1  Ulmrer,  l:»daj-s,  ut«l.50 204.00 

I  laborer,  2  months,  at  $34.60;   2  months,  at  $31.50; 
2  months,  at  $33;  6  months,  at  $30;  1  month,  at 

$37.50 385.50 

1  lalwrer,  12  months,  at  $40 480.00 

1  laborer,  6  months  15  days,  at  $45 248.77 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 469.60 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 469.50 

1  laborer.  162  days,  at  $1.60 228.00 

1  Ubowr,  327  days,  at  $1.50 490.60 
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Baildings  and  labor — Continued. 

1  laborer,  159  days,  at  $1.50 *.  $238.50 

1  laborer,  337  days,  at  $1.50 505.50 

1  laborer,  275  days,  at  $1.50 412.50 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at$1.50 469.50 

1  laborer,  340  days,  at  $1.50 523.50 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1,50 469.50 

I  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1 313. 00 

1  laborer,  328^  days,  at  $1.50 492.75 

1  laborer,  237i  days,  at  $1.50 356. 25 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1 313.00 

1  laborer,  25  days,  at  $1.50 37.50 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 469.50 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1 31 3. 00 

1  laborer,  19  days,  at  $1.50 28.50 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $40 480.00 

1  laborer,  321  ^  days,  at  $1.50 482.25 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 469.50 

1  laborer,  294  days,  at  $1.50 441. 00 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 469. 50 

1  laborer,  343  days,  at  $1.50 514. 50 

1  laborer,  255  days,  at  $1.50 :«2. 50 

1  laborer,  14  days,  at  $1.50 21.00 

1  laborer,  313i  days,  at  $1.50 470. 25 

1  messenger,  12  months,  at  $40 480. 00 

1  messenger,  12  months,  at  $25 300.00 

1  messenger,  9  months  15  days,  at  $25 237. 50 

1  messenger,  12  months,  at  $25 300.00 

1  messenger,  12  months,  at  $25 300. 00 

1  messenger,  6  months  16  days,  at  $50 325. 81 

1  attendant,  1 J  days,  at  $1 1. 50 

1  attendant,  12  months,  at  $40 480.00 

1  cleaner,  10  months  7  days,  at  $30 306. 77 

1  cleaner,  12  months,  at  ^ ;^60. 00 

1  cleaner,  12  months,  at  $30 360.00 

1  cleaner,  9 J  days,  at  $1 9. 50 

1  cleaner,  5  months,  at  $30 150. 00 

1  cleaner,  11  months  5  days,  at  $30 :«5.00 

1  cleaner,  12  months,  at  $30 :I60.00 

1  cleaner,  1  month  11  days,  at  $30 40. 65 

1  cleaner,  1  month  15  days,  at  $30 44. 52 


$38, 308. 52 


Total  servi(!e8 145, 476. 10 

NATIONAL  MU8EUM— PRESERVATION  OF  (X>LLECTlON8.  1»W. 

Balance  as  per  report  July  1 ,  1899 $4, 661. 94 

BXPENDITURBM. 

Services $25.00 

Special  services 313. 15 


Total  serviwH $338. 15 

Miscellaneous: 

Supplies $899. 27 

Stationer> 425. 83 
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Miscellaneous — Ck>ntinued. 

Specimens $1, 365. 25 

Travel 931.21 

Freight 700.70 


Total  miscellaneous $4, 322. 26 

Total  expenditures $4, 660. 41 


Balance  July  1 ,  1900 1. 53 

PRESERVATION  OP  (COLLECTIONS.  1899. 
Total  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  Ck)ngres8  July  1,  1898 $165,000.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  or  compensation $148, 393. 54 

Special  services 2, 654. 65 

Total  services $151,048.19 

Miscellaneous: 

Supplies 3,665.28 

Stationery ^ 1,196.00 

Specimens 5, 146. 69 

Travel 2,024.31 

Freight 1,918.00 


Total  miscellaneous. 13, 950. 28 

Total  expenditures 164, 998. 47 


Balam^e  July  1,  1900 1 .  53 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— PRESERVATION  OF  COLLECTIONS,  1«9S. 

Balance  as  per  report  Jul y  1 ,  1 899 $97. 28 


EXPENDITURES. 


Special  services $80.00 

Books 8.00 


Total  expenditures 88. 00 


Balamre 9.28 

Balance  carried,  under  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes,  section  3(HM),  l)y  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1900. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES,  1900. 

RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  en<ling  June  30,  1900,  "for 
cases,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  required  for  the  exhibition 
and  safe-keeping  of  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum,  including 
$10,000  for  furnishing  galleries,  and  including  salaries  or  compensation 
of  all  necessary  employees $25, 000. 00 
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KXPSNDITURIS. 


(Salaries  or  compeusation. 
Special  aervlce 


Total  services. 


Miscellaneous: 

Exhibition  cases 

Storage  cases 

Drawers,  trays,  etc 

Frames  and  woodwork . 

Glass 

Hardware 

Tools 

Cloth 

Glass  jars 

Lumber 

Paints,  oils,  etc 

Office  furniture 

Leather  and  rubber 

Iron  brackets 

Drawings  for  cases 

Slate,  cement,  etc , 

Travel 


Linoleum. 


Total  miitccllaneous. 


Total  regular  account . . 
Total  galleries  account. 
Total  expenditure 


Balance  July  1,  1900 


Regular. 


17,853.77 
27.22 


7,880.99 


Galleries. 


Total. 


13,918.50 


3,918.50 


$11,772.27 
27.22 


867.00 
.'>33.50 
391.90 
282.  T2 
1,166.57 
G(M.95 
137.19 

58.31 

222.81 

1.175.43 

516.  &*> 

432.50 

88.45 

71.37 
143.75 

35.50 

2.00 

107.10 

6,840.90 


} 


2.068.r)0 

145.02 

749.40 

629.33 

4.60 

14.00 


574. 
4. 


36 
00 


.S.16 


14,721.89 


6,702.87 


11,799.49 


1,587.00     2,987.50 


2,463.40 

4-27.74 

1,915.97 

1,234.28 

141.79 

72.31 

222.81 

1,749.79 

520.85 

432.50 

96.61 

71.37 

143.75 

85.50 

2.00 

107.10 


24,424.76 


575.24 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM— FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES,  1900. 

SalaricH  or  compensation: 

1  Huixjrvisor  of  construction,  12  months,  at  $1 15 $1, 

1  car|)enter,  62  days,  at  $3 

1  (•ari)enter,  257  J  dayn,  at  ^^ 

1  carpenter,  261  days,  at  $3 

1  («rpenter,  80  days,  at  $3 

1  carpenter,  131  days,  at  $i^ 

1  carpenter,  156  days,  at  $i^ 

1  (»ri)enter,  314  days,  at  $J^ ! 

1  cari^enter,  313  days,  at  ^^ 

1  cari)enter,  314  days,  at  $3 

1  cari)eiiter,  239J  days,  at  $:^ 

1  cariHjnter,  313  days,  at  $3 

1  cari)enter,  17  days,  at  $3 

1  cabinetmaker,  309  days,  at  $2.25 

1  painter,  11  months,  at  $65;  1  month,  at  $67 

1  skilled  laborer,  9  months,  at  $60 

1  skilleil  laborer,  9  months  39  days,  at  $60;  1  month,  at  $64 

1  Hkille<l  laborer,  104  days,  at  $2 

1  skille<l  laborer,  79  days,  at  $2 

1  skilled  laborer,  53  days,  at  $2 

1  laborer,  13  days,  at  $1.50 

1  laborer,  79  days,  at  $1.25 

1  laborer,  12  days,  at  $1.50 


$1,380.00 

186.00 

784.50 

483.00 

240.00 

393.00 

468.00 

942.00 

939.00 

942.00 

718.50 

939.00 

51.00 

695.25 

782.00 

540.00 

680.77 

208.00 

158.00 

106.00 

19.50 

98.75 

18.00 

11,772.27 
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NATIONAL  MUSEUM— FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES.  1899. 

Balam;e  as  per  rei>ort  July  1 ,  18J>9 

EXPEND1TUKE8. 


$995.  28 


Regular. 

Galleries. 

Total. 

Salaries  or  compeiuiation 

923.00 
2.00 

Special  services 

Total  servicer* 

25.00 

S25.00 

Miscellaneous: 

Drawers,  trays,  etc 

29. 65 

17.35 

153. 18 

3.10 
30.58 
37.46 
62.37 

8.63 
14.50 

1.68 

29.55 

Frames  and  woodwork 

$146.69 
106.40 

1&I.04 

Hardware 

259.58 

Tools 

3.10 

Cloth 

30.58 

Glass  jars 



37.46 

Lumber 

:«)4.24 

366.61 

Paints,  oils,  etc 

8.63 

Office  lurniture 

14.50 

Leather  and  rubber 

1.68 

Drawinirs  for  cases 

47.00 

47.00 

Plumbing 

16.20 

16.20 

Total  raised  laneou.s 

374.60 

6(M.33 

1,003.93 

Total  resrular  account 

399.60 

399.60 

601. :» 

604.33 

Total 

1,003.93 
10.00 

Deduct  disallowance 

Total  expenditure 

993.93 

Balance  July  1, 1900 

1.35 

FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES.  1899. 
Tittal  aUttement  of  receipta  and  exf>enditures. 

RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  July  1 ,  1898 

EXPBNDITUKEH. 


$35,000.00 


Salaries  or  coni^tcn.salion. 
Special  services 


Total  serviccN 


Miscellaneous: 

Exhibition  cases 

Storage  cases 

Drawers,  trays,  etc 

Frames  and  woodwork 

Glass 

Hardware 

Tools 

Cloth 

Glass  jars 

Lumber 

Paints,  oils,  etc 

Office  furniture 

Leather  and  rubber 

Iron  brackets 

Apparatus 

Drawings  for  cases 

Plumbing 


Total  miscellaneous. 


Total  regular  appropriation . . 
Total  galleries  appropriation. 
Total  expenditure 


Balance  July  1, 1900 


Regular. 


$7,322.37 
M.40 


Galleries. 


9o,  l.m  11 
4.80 


Total. 


$12,460.48 
59.20 


7,376.77  I  5,142.91   12,519.68 


2,211. 
175. 
612. 
651. 
504. 
882. 

66. 
151. 
261. 
762. 
585. 
293. 

73. 

47. 
300. 

36. 

16. 


98 
20 
49 
97 
21 
60 
99 
41 
07 
50 
44 
10 
80 
41 
53 
50 
20 


8,983.70 


217. 44 

344. 51 

3. 29.>.  12 

92'<.  79 


20.20 
'978.56' 

""e.'io' 
'si.'es' 
'47.66' 


11,195.68 

175.20 

8*29.93 

996.48 

3,799.33 

1,811.39 

66.99 

171.61 

261.07 

1,741.06 

686.44 

299.20 

73.30 

82.06 

300.53 

83.50 

16.20 


7,622.90  14,856.07   22,508.97 


14,999.67 


19,998.98 


34,998.65 


1.85 
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NATIONAL  MITSSOf— FUBNUTTRB  \SD  FCTTrRES.  IfW. 
Baiancff  as  per  report  July  1.  IHWB f  1.  23 


Balantt*  «-»rnefl.  under  prr»vi»oii8ot  section  :{09U.  Beviiwd  .SCmmUsa.  by  the  Tremsarj 
Department  to  the  credit  of  the  ^Mirplos  tnzML  Jane  'SO.  1900. 

NATION.VL  MTSKTM— HKATDWJ  AND  UGHTTNG.  ETC..  ISML 


Apprr>pri2id«>n  by  Consreas  tor  the  year  eadm^  June  30,  1900.  '*  6>r 
expentj^  «>t'  heatinfir.  lightinif.  eleitrk^.  telei;raphic\  ami  lelephtMiii* 
service  for  the  National  MoHetmi  **  i^nmirv  Wvil  m't.  Marrh  X  1899 1 . .  $14.  Ol)0.  U> 


Servii*e« «a.67lktS5 

Special  services S.  00 

Total  ^rvicejf |d.d84.6& 

Mificellaneontt: 

Coal  ami  wo«i.l $:i(H9.09 

Crm 1.125.10 

Rental  of  call  boxt* 100. 00 

Elei'trical  ^applietf 545.40 

Elet^tricitv 249.77 

Heating  i<appli«« ^84. 53 

Teie|2Tamii 16.85 

Teiephonetf 382.65 

Total  mitH-ellaneoui* 6^753.39 

Total  expemiitoree 13. 438.01 

Balam-eJalj  I,  1900 561.  i» 

.-liMiyfur  c/  fjryrmiiiHrr*  ffpr  tnUtnn  or  enrnpnuntitm. 

flalari#«  or  compenflation: 

1  engim-er,  12  months,  at  f  1 15 f  1, 380. 00 

1  fireman,  12  nKinthii,  at  $50 600. 00 

I  fireman,  12  monthn,  at  $60 720. 00 

I  nkille^l  laljrirer,  9  monthii  82i  dayM,  at  $75 882. 50 

1  ffknierl  laliorer,  H  m<»nthii  13  dayfi,  at  $66.67;  'A  monthj«,  at 

$66.66 762. 23 

1  *»kilM  laUirer.  12  months  at  $60 720.00 

1  telephone  ofierator,  10  nK»nthff  17  dayH,  at  $50 527.  42 

I  laliorer,  235  dayn,  at$l.50 :»2.50 

1  laborer.  314  dayn,  at  $1.50 471. 00 

I  lalK>rer,  86  dayn,  at  $1.50 129. 00 

1  r#jal  )«M<pr.  H8  day»»,  at  $1.50 132. 00 

$6. 676.  as 

NATIONAL  MITHKITM— IfKATI.VO  ANI>  UGHTIX*;.  VTC.  1«W. 

Balance  an  |»er  report  July  1,  1899 $1,  780. 02 
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BXPKNDIT17RB& 

Miscellaneous: 

Ck>al  and  wood $1.04 

Gas 110.60 

Rental  of  call  boxes 30.00 

Electrical  supplies  and  motor 818. 92 

Heating  supplies 298. 87 

Telegrams 25.33 

Telephones 495.25 

Total  expendituitis $1,780.01 

Balance  July  1,  1900 .01 

HEATING,  UGHTING,  ETC.,  1899. 

Total  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 

RECBIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  Congress,  July  1,  1898 $14, 000. 00 

KXPENDITURKS. 

Salaries  or  compensation $6, 914. 80 

Special  services 97. 00 

Total  servicew $7,  Oil.  80 

Miscellaneous : 

Ck)al  and  wood $3,320.07 

Gas 1,260.20 

Rental  of  call  boxes 120. 00 

Electrical  supplies  and  motor 1, 139. 35 

Heating  supplies 599. 27 

Telegrams 41.50 

Travel 12,55 

Telephones 495.  25 

Total  miscelliuu'ous 6, 988. 19 

Total  exi)enditure8 13, 999.  99 

Balance  July  1,  1900 .01 

NATIONAL  MlJSKl'M— HKATINCJ  AND  LKJHTING,  KTC,  ISUH. 

Balance  as  per  report  July  1 ,  1899 $5.  49 

Balance  carried,  under  j)rovisiona  of  Revise*!  StatutoH,  netrtion  3(H)0,  hy  the  Treas- 
ury Department  t<^)  the  criHiit  of  the  surplus  fmid,  June  80,  \^)0^. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM- POST AOE.  ll¥10. 
RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  "for 
postage  Htauips  and  foreign  postal  cards  for  the  National  Museum"  (sun- 
dry civil  act,  March  3,  1899) $500.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  postage  stamps  and  cards 500. 00 
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NATIONAL  MrSEUM— PRINTING  AND  BINDING.  1900. 

RBCEIPTK. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  "for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  printing  labels  and  blanks,  and  for  the 
*  bulletins*  and  'proceedings'  of  the  National  Museum,  the  editions  of 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  3,000  copies,  and  binding  in  half  turkey, 
or  material  not  more  expensive,  scientific  lx)oks  and  pamphlets  pre- 
Hente<l  to  and  a<*quire<l  by  the  National  Museum  library"  («indry  civil 
a<*t,  March  3,  1 899 ) .' $1 7, 000. 00 

KXPKXDITITRB*. 

Bulletins  of  the  Museum $5, 330.  SS 

ProceedingH  of  the  Museum 5, 564. 61 

Labels 1,944.26 

Blanks 168. 00 

Enveloptf*,  i*a*lH,  crinrulars 83. 53 

Cards 93.  72 

Binding 1, 556. 36 

Congressional  lietxml 32. 00 

Total  exjienditures 14,  773. 31 

Balamre  July  1,  1900 2, 226.  69 

NATIONAL  MITSEUM— RENT  OF  WORKSHOPS,  1900. 

REC'EIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  "  for 
rent  of  workshoi>8  and  t^MnjMirary  storage  cjuarters  for  the  National 
Museum"  (sundry  civil  act,  Man^h  3,  1899) $4,040.00 

KXI'ENDITITRKS. 

Rent  of  w<»rkshopfl  and  storage  (|uarters: 

No.  431  Ninth  street  SW $1,999.92 

No.  217  Seventh  stret^t  SW 1, 080. 00 

No.  313  Tenth  stn^jt  SW 600. 00 

No.  915  Virginia  avenue  SW.  (rear) 360. 00 

Total  exyienditures 4,  a39. 92 

Balance  Julv  1,  1900 .08 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— RENT  OF  WORKSHOPS,  1899. 

Balance  as  i>er  report  July  1 ,  1 899 $1 10. 08 

Balance  July  1,  1900 110.08 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— RENT  OF  WORKSHOPS,  1898. 

Balance  July  1,  1899,  as  per  last  report $0. 08 

Balance  carried,  under  the  provisions  of   Revised  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1900. 
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NATIONAL  MUSEUM— BUILDING  REPAIRS,  1900.  * 

RBCKIITK. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  '*for 
repairs  to  buildings,  shops,  and  sheds,  National  Museum,  including  all 
necessary  labor  and  material' *  (sundry  civil  act,  March  3,  1899) |>6, 000. 00 

KXPENDITUKKS. 

Halaries  or  (!om|)ensation: 

1  carpenter,  6  days,  at  $3 $18.00 

1  carpenter,  (>  days,  at  $3 18. 00 

I  carpenter,  18  days,  at  $:i 54. 00 

1  carpenter,  145  days,  at  $3 435. 00 

I  skilled  lalxjrer,  2  months  11  days,  at  $60 141.29 

1  skilletl  laborer,  104i  days,  at  $2 209. 00 

1  skilled  lal)orer,  234  days,  at  $2 4<>8. 00 

1  skilled  laborer,  26  days,  at  $2 52. 00 

I  lal)orer,  233day8,  at  $1.25 291.26 

1  laborer,  15  days,  at  $1.50 22. 50 

1  lalxirer,  16  days,  at  $1.50 24. 00 

1  laborer,  15  days,  at  $1.50 22. 50 

1  laborer,  15  days,  at  $1.50 22. 50 

1  laborer,  15  days,  at  $1.50 22. 50 

1  laborer,  15  days,  at  $1.50 22. 50 

I  laborer,  3i  days,  at  $1.50 5.  25 

1  laborer,  3J  days,  at  $1.50 5. 25 

$1,8:^.55 

Mi.*H*ellaneous: 

Terrazzo  floors 2, 166. 31 

Cement,  sand,  mortar,  lime,  gravel,  and  charcoal . .  253. 45 

Haniware 43. 44 

Paints  and  oils 100. 32 

Glass 158.31 

Steel  Ixjams  and  angles 457. 23 

Drawings,  decorating  walls,  etc! 367. 25 

Cloth  and  paper ^ 19. 88 

Doors  and  molding 260. 20 

Lumlxjr 65. 06 

Bricks 13. 93 

Removing  dirt 10. 00 

Total  miscellaneous 3, 915. 38 

Total  ex|>en<liture« 5,  748. 93 

Balance  July  I,  1900 251.07 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— BUILDING  REPAIRS,  1899. 

Balam*e  as  jHjr  report  July  1 ,  1899 $81 .  08 

EXPENDITURES. 

Spe<rial  services $17. 00 

Miscellaneous: 

Cement 10. 55 

Glass 15.00 

Hardware  and  tools , 8. 13 


0kin*Jk ^^-  -      fiT.^i 

3>\iM4^*?f -.  --  -his* 

JuiUf*    tw.iruxr.  ismrd .    .  i«-  7*> 

7«.»ite  *-x.>«*m<&it.ur»j^ , •*<4i.  IT 

>:iiiUiu*;^^uiv  J.  IMA* .  «1 

J^I^/^'^i^nartA'jflu  ^'T  ^>j8mcf»«K  Juir  3..  ]♦&**» ,,, f4L4KilL4IO 

fSiiibirkHi'  'JT  'jfAWf •wwartM' fWTSL  ^ 

i»i|,rf!»fia»J  niflT^'itiHt' ]T.<<& 

T'^jJ  ♦*Kfn-i»i»* lWH(it.«Kl 

T*muu&'>  iixk'i  tuoirlWk-  fl'A.ii> 1-  43(1  -t* 

|>Qiij4«*fr ^45-  4^ 

W^M^iwiHk 3M-<)Ki» 

i'^0^   3«».<«l 

iiMf^iwMnf  Miitl  U0jhi -  372L$S 

>f/#rUr«  «aii*f!«  jefair*4-  liiutff^  >4aite 130-  31 

Fau»U' aM»^  Mly M5*-«» 

in^tiaiiik »-60 

Krir-k 35.85 

r<i** Sim 

tUtiti^mtMf  'lift 25-00 

Hn$^t*m laao 

Him'ifhutp 2.59 

iiimm 27-W 

TrmyH 4-20 

T'/Ul  mtm!*f\Uuuiitm 3, 009. 08 

T</UI  <fX|*friillUiri« 3,«».09 

tin\Mtn'4*  Ju\y  I,  1900 .91 

Mmu'**  MM  |K'r  n*|Mirt  July  I ,  IHWI $4. 53 

lUUiit'**  I'MffU^l,  iifi^lifr  proivitflofM  of  litfviiM^l  8tiituti5K,  section  3090,  bj  the  Treae- 
Mfy  llitfittrtiiM  fit  Ut  iUi*  crMli  <if  iU*i  mir\Atin  fund,  June  30,  1900. 

NATIONAL  Ml 'HKUN-^JALLEKIES.  18W. 

IklniM'^'NM  INT  r<f|Kirt  July  I,  IWW $4,301.06 

Ironwork $1,983.88 

lUnlwfiri* 13.57 

( 'Mttmti,  i*U' 138. 85 
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Drawings $4. 00 

Advertising 9.  87 

Bricks 7.50 

Woodwork 156.00 

Skylights  and  ventilators 1, 782. 20 

Total  expenditures $4, 095. 87 

Balan(«  July  1,  1900 205.  79 

GALLERIES,  1H99. 

Total  sUttement  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

RRCE1PT8. 

Appropriation  by  Congress,  July  1, 1898 $10, 000. 00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  or  compensation $940. 56 

Total  salaries $940. 56 

Miscellaneous: 

Ransome  arches. 1, 609. 38 

Ironwork 3, 322.  23 

Terrazzo  floor  and  marble 1, 295. 09 

Lumber 1 03. 34 

Blue  print«  and  drawings 81. 00 

Advertising 61. 07 

Hardware  and  tools 54. 56 

Sand,  slate,  cement,  mortar 234. 45 

Brick : 46.00 

Canvas 29. 21 

Paint 25.65 

Travel 23.10 

SheeUng 21.12 

Paper 5.25 

Drawings 4. 00 

Woodwork 156.00 

Skylights  and  ventilators 1, 782. 20 

Total  miscellaneous 8, 853. 65 

Total  expenditures 9,794.21 

Balance  July  1,1900 205.79 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— GALLERIES,  1898. 

Balance  as  per  report  July  1,  1899 $8. 87 

Balance  carried,  under  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1900. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— REBUILDING  SHEDS,  1898. 

Balance  as  per  report  July  1,  1899 $0. 78 

Balance  carried,  under  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1900. 
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A]>prr>|>ruition  by  Congre»  for  the  &»^  vear  ending  June  9D,  1900,  "^fo" 
purchase  of  book«,  pamphleti^,  and  periovikmLs  for  reference  in  the 
National  Mosenm*'  (sundry- mil  act,  March  3,  1899) $2,000.00 

EXPEXDm~US». 

For  porchane  of  \mp>ksi,  pomphletj?,  an«l  periodk-ak  froni  Jnly  1,  189il,  to 
June  30,  1900 1,121.28 

Bolanr-e  July  1,  1900 87S.72 

NATIONAL  MrSETM— BOOKit,  1«». 

Balance,  as  per  report  Jnly  I,  1899 |699. 57 

KXPEXDrrruww 

For  piinrhafie  of   l»rM»ki*,  |)aniphleti>.  an«l  fieritjdicals*  from  Jnly  1,  1899,  to 
June  30,  1900 674. 49 

Balance,  July  I,  1900 25.08 

A.<rRr>l'HYSM;AL  oBftiERVATORY.  SMITHSiONlAN  INsnTITITION.  IWO. 

RBL-KIPrx. 

Apprr>priation  V»y  Congre»«  for  the  tiHisil  year  endiug  June  'M)y  19U0,  ''  for 
niaintenanffr  r»f  Astrriphyidi-al  01ji«er>'ator>',  under  the  liirection  of  the 
Kmithi*rinian  Infftitntkm,  inrludinff  salaries  of  annstants,  the  iHin'hase 
of  nef-efwer}'  ^totjka  an«l  fierifidicab*,  apparatw>,  printing  and  puhluthini; 
rcinilti!  of  re$!earches<,  not  exi-eeding  «»ne  thoui«nd  five  hundred  eopiei?, 
lepaire  and  alteration  of  }>fiilding»,  and  mLpcellaneons  expenses,  ten 
thousanfldollarH''  («in<lr>' rivil  a«-t,  Man-h  3,  1899) $10,000.00 

Salaries  or  cr»nif j«n.««tion : 

1  aid,  12monthf«,  at  $l«i>.67 $2,000.02 

1  junior  aMsifftant,  12  months,  at  $110 1, 320. 00 

1  instninient  maker,  10)  months  ami  26|  flayn, 

at$80 : $908.39 

Ht<'n#jjrrapher,  12  months,  at  $75 900. 00 

irlerk,  1  month,  at  $100 100. 00 

fireman,  12  months,  at  $45 540. 00 

rk;aner,  Ifi9  days*,  at  $1 169. 00 

draftioiian,  45  houn*,  at  75  rrnf^ 33. 75 

i-arpenter,  28  days,  at  $3 78. 00 

<-ari»enter,  13  <lays,  at  $:{ 39.00 

caryienter.  II  «lay««,  at  $3 33.00 

f-arfienter,  10  rlayi*,  at  $3 3lX  00 

painter,  5}  dayn,  at  $3 17. 25 

{lainter,  1  rlay,  at  $2.50 2. 54> 

I>ainter,  1  day,  at  $2 2.00 

elet-tririan,  1 7  day«,  at  $2.50 42.M) 

Hkillefi  lalM»rer,  5  day^,  at  $75 IX  K» 

skillwl  laU»rer,  2  day>»,  at.  $2,25;  2  #la>-is  at  $«i>  S.  :17 
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Salaries  or  couipensation — Continue<i. 

1  lal)orer,  5  days,  at  $1.50 $7.50 

1  laborer,  2  days,  at$1.50 3.00 

1  laborer,  1  day,  at  $1.50 - 1 .  50 

Total  salaries  or  tjompensatioii $B,  248. 91 

General  expenses: 

Apparatus  and  tools ^ §926.  65 

Books 122.90 

Drawings 41.  75 

Freight 18.62 

Castings 190.98 

Fuel... 27.30 

Furniture 2.  25 

Postage  and  telegrams 2. 37 

Stationer^'  and  supplies 382. 83 

Traveling  expenses 71. 33 

Publications 704.03 

Lumber 44.  30 

2,535.31 

Total  disbursements $8,  781.  22 

Balance  July  1,  1900 1,215.  78 

A6TR0PHYSICAL  OBSKKVATORY,  189V). 

Balance  July  1,  1899,  as  per  la.st  report ^752.  ;^ 

DISBURSEM  EN'rs. 

Greneral  expenses: 

Apparatus $16. 90 

Books 71.47 

Freight 8.95 

Lumber 2. 90 

Publications 453.30 

Supplies 194.87 

Total  disbursements 748.  S9 

BalanceJuly  1,  1900 3.97 

ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY,  1H98. 

Balance  July  1 ,  1899,  as  per  last  report $0. 17 

Balance  carried,  under  the  provisions  of  Revisetl  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1900. 

OBSERVATION  OF  ECUPSE  OF  MAY  28.  1900. 

RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  **  for  cost  of  apparatus,  transportation  of  o>)serv- 
ers  and  equipment,  subsistence,  reduction  of  observations,  printing  and 
publishing  of  results,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies, 
and  employmentof  such  temporary  aid  as  may  be  required,  including  all 
necessary  field  and  other  expenses,  four  thousand  dollars"  (defiriency 
act,  February  9,  1900) $4,000.00 
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8alarief4  or  comfienjaition : 

1  carpenter,  50J  rlays,  at  $8 $151. 50 

1  («rj>enter,  37  davH,  at  $3 111.  00 

I  carfienter,  17  days,  at  $3 51.00 

1  f -ariienter,  J  day,  at  $3 1-50 

1  cariienter,  J  day,  at  $3 1 .  50 

1  <*arpenter,  J  day,  at  $3 1. 50 

I  <'arixj"ter,  J  day,  at  $3 1. 5<^ 

1  painter,  5  days,  at  $3 15. 00 

1  awning  maker,  9  days,  at  $1.50 13.  50 

1  Hkilled  labf>rer,  23  days,  at  $60 45. 23 

1  warnHtre««,  7  days,  and  1  cleaner,  8  days,  at  $1 . . .  15.  (H) 

Total  salarieH  or  coni|»ensati(m $408.  23 

(Jencral  cxiK^nses: 

Apparatus $682.52 

BiiiidinjrH 286.00 

Building  material 76.  92 

( 'astings 19. 65 

rreight  and  hauling 28. 65 

Lum])er 97.  87 

Rental \ 190. 00 

SupplicM 183.88 

Traveling  exjwnses 497. 08 

2,062.57 

Total  <lisbursements $2,  470.  80 

Balance  July  1,  1900 1, 529.  20 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK.  1900. 
UKCEIITS. 

Appropriation  by  Congn»ss  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  BKX),  "for  contiiming  the  construction  of  roads,  walks, 
bridges,  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  drainage;  and  for 
grading,  {tlanting,  and  other>^ise  improving  the  grounds; 
eriH'ting  and  rei»airing  buildings  and  inclosures;  care,  sul>- 
sistence,  jum^hase,  and  trans|>ortation  of  animals,  includ- 
ing j*aluries  or  comiH»nsation  nf  all  necessary  employ^, 
the  pun'hajH*  of  ninn^ssary  lK>oks  an<l  j>eri<Klit^als,  and  gen- 
eral incidental  e.\iK»nsi»s  not  <»therwise  proviiled  for,  sev- 
eiitv-tive  thousand  dollars;  (me-half  of  which  smn  shall  l)e 
\mt\  fnun  the  n»venues<»f  the  District  of  Oilumbia  and  the 
other  half  fn>m  the  Tnuisurv  of  the  United  States;  and  of 
tlu*  smn  lieivby  a|»pn»priatiHl  five  thousand  dollars  shall 
1k»  us«hI  f«»r  (^>ntimiing  the  entram*e  into  the  Zoological 
1*ark  fn»m  Wooilley  Iauc  and  o|>ening dri\*eway  into  Ztxv 
logical  Park  fn>m  said  entramv  along  the  liank  of  Rcx'k 
rnH»k,  ami  f^ve  thousand  dollars  shall  l>eexpende<l  in  wid- 
ening the  Adams  Mill  Road  entrance  to  the  Zi>ol<»gii-al 
Park  fi>>m  the  <^»rner  of  Kighteenth  street  an<l  Colmnbia 
rt>a«l.  by  acijuiring  by  puix^hajai*  or  ctindemnation  of  land 
surticient  to  w  iden  the  same  to  a  width  of  one  hundreti 
fe*»t,  and  such  r»>«d,  so  widene<l,  slmll  fonn  a  i«rki;*-ay  under 
the  contri>l  of  the  Zoological  Pfcrk''  (sundr>'  civil  art. 
March  8,  1 85^  ^ $75, 000. 00 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries  or  comi)en8ation: 

1  8ui>erintendent,  12  months,  at  $225 $2,  700. 00 

1  proi>erty  clerk,  12  months,  at  $125 1, 500. 00 

1  flerk,  6  months,  at  $75;  6  months,  at  $90 990. 00 

1  stenographer,  12  months,  at  $62.50 ,  750. 00 

1  copyist,  3  days,  at  $1.50 4.50 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $75 900.00 

1  copyist,  2  months  and  21  days,  at  $50 135. 00 

1  head  keeper,  12  months,  at  $100 1, 200. 00 

1  keeper,  1  month,  at  $75 75.00 

1  keeper,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

I  keeper,  12  months,  at  $60 720. 00 

1  keeper,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  keeper,  11  months,  at  $60 660. 00 

1  landscape  gardener,  12  months,  at  $75 900. 00 

1  assistant  foreman,  12  months,  at  $60 720. 00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $60 720. 00 

1  watchman,  4  months,  at  $50;  6  months,  at  $60 680. 00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  blacksmith,  12  months,  at$75 900.00 

1  assistant  blacksmith,  12  months,  at  $60 720. 00 

1  workman,  12  months,  at  $60 720. 00 

1  workman,  12  months,  at  $50 600. 00 

1  workman,  33i  days,  at  $50 54. 62 

1  laborer,  6  months,  at  $50;  6  months,  at  $60 660. 00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  laborer,  11  i  months,  at  $50 575. 00 

1  laborer,  3  months  and  4  days,  at  $50 156. 45 

1  laborer,  3i  months,  at  $45;  8  months,  at  $50 557. 50 

1  laborer,  9i  months  and  9  days,  at  $20 195. 81 

Total  salaries  or  cx)mpensation 20, 433.  88 

Miscellaneous: 

Buildings 1,114.03 

Building  material 143.  20 

Fencing,  cage  material,  etc 1 ,  417. 13 

Fo(xl 7,239.86 

Freight 1 618.12 

Furniture 33.00 

Illustrations 75. 00 

Fuel 638.81 

Lumber 1,198.83 

^lachinery,  tools,  etc 565.  84 

Miscellaneous 910. 15 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  etc 77.  85 

Postage  and  telegraph 100. 98 

Purchase  of  animals 420.  75 

Road  material  and  grading 2, 603. 50 

8i)ecial  8er\»ices 549. 99 

Stationery,  books,  etc 293. 55 

Surveying,  plans,  etc 85. 00 

Traveling  and  field  expenses 265. 13 
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Tr*«-.  j.l«;V.  ^: *4»l7>> 

W»!(T  "Oi-i-iy.  — wrr««t-  eti-' VM-'C 

T',la!  ij,i.--Trii»n-:;.«- IS'.iM.-H 

Wste»  -J  im^-iuuiur^  nf\-  laiA/n-rr  uvi  hit*  ■  4  trauu?  is  ojo- 
HtnHiiiu  ^■(liH-nj-  a::. I  inckieore^.  Uvinz  ■•mer  jifti. 
boiVtirii!   -    .  '-     J  -    aod  w«lk^.   ^Jantine  tT*.?s,  and 

"jtlii-ri  -  ^  "       errjonds: 

1  lat"T»-r.  :«}  .lay,-,  at  ?1 34.2S 

1  laN.nrr.  ]                    - 1.50 

1  laU.rfr.  I                           li-W 

I  lal-.Tvr.  1.                       1±00 

|-r.                       l-iJ  ,-ubii-  yapLi,  it  W  ivnu |  ±9_m 


lain,  101  'lave,  al  75  caite 

■  a.51 t 


3IKl.Uy..ai51 """"!!!!!;!!!"!(         ^^* 


Jaitfti'laiit,  102dayi 

llal.jrtr,  7»|  .layi  " 

I  lalwrer.  I23.Uy.i,  at  ?l;  242)  .laye.  at  fl-^. 428.13 

I  l8l...ivr.  241.1ay^atei.25;  22.5)  day^  al  SI.tO 389.24 

1  lalxirvr.  1  ilay,  at  $1. 2.1 l.ii 

I  water  Uiy,  1131  liayp,  at  lb  tent* | 

attendant,  28i  liayn,  at  lH  ctnttt '  ^j  „- 

'  jlaUjrer.  140i  davs,  at  «1 f  "'  "" 

\\a\xmr.  22  .Uy*,  at  ?1.2.5 - 

1  lulmrer,  20^  ilayn,  at  81.25 :S.y4 

1  \a.)K,nr,  12<lay»,  at  »1.25 15.00 

1  laNirer,  ri.lavH.  at?1.2.i;  IH  .layp.  at  *i|.SO 37- .)6 

I  lalK-rer,  21  day h.  m$t.'£.% 3.12 

I  lal-irer,  2« dayn,  at?!. 25 :t;..iO 

J  ialwrer,  2 J  day k,  at*il,2.'i 3.12 

I  lalH)rcr,  1  .lay   M  H  S,     1.25 

I  Inlfin-r,  CUv",  i.tei,2ft 21.25 

1  lalxjrtT,  HNtt  .liivH,  i.t  SI.25;  HM  .lay".  Mt  *il.50 281.32 

1  iaUitvr.  I»4.iayl.,  al  ?l.25 23.12 

1  Mn.n-r,  2oi  lay«.  al  $1.25 25.62 

I  Mx>n'r.  midayw,  at  *i|,25 24.06 

1  lnU.nT,  7i  ■lay.,  at  S1.2r. a06 

1  lalHin-r,  T)  ilayc,  «I  Sl.2.5;  211  .lavH,  at  JL.SlI 41.31 

1  lalnm-r,  411  .lay h.  at  ?l..-.ll 73.50 

I  lalHiriT.  7. layp,  at  SI.'!" 10.50 

I  lalNin-r.  illftl  day^  uI  !i|.5ll 4r3.«5 

I  lalxinr,  «;it  dayn,  al  $t.M 9.1.62 

I  lal"nvr,  I'dHyH,  at  $\M 3.00 

I  iHl-iivr,  14  dayp,  at  fL.'iO 21.00 

I  InlKinT,  264  iIhv-.  i>1  j.|_.Mi 3»6.0i) 

I  lalx.nT,  123t«UyH,  at  Sl.SO Ift4.«7 

1  UlHirtT.  irjjday^Ht  Jl.W 168.75 

I  laUircr,  ISH.layH.  al  Jl.fiO 20S.4« 

I  laUxvr.  1421  d«y«,  "t  *'■■'«> 214.76 

I  lal»rvr,  :Vi  dayn,  at  Jl.SO 52.51 

1  UI..J1T.  2S4id«yftat  fl-.W 426.74 

1  lalxinr.-STsi.UyN,  at  fl.50 409.01 

I  lalwrpr.  2da>-ii.  at  $1.50 3.00 
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Wages  of  mechanics,  laborers,  etc. — Goutinued, 

1  laborer,  9  days,  at  81-50 P13. 50 

laljorer,  7  days,  at  $1.50 10.50 

laborer,  206i'duyf,  at  $1.50 310.1-1 

laborer,  7  da>-fi,  at  J1.50 10. 50 

laUirer,  365  JavM,  at  $1.50 547.50 

laljorer,  U  days,  at  51.50 16-50 

rialwrer,  22}  da>-s.  at  81.50 1 

Ipainter,  20J  days,  at  $.S I  '    ' " 

laborer,  139  daj-8,  at  81.50 20S.50 

UI)orer,  lidaye,  at  $1.50 1.M7 

lalwrer,  12  days,  at  $1.50 18.  TO 

laborer,  126*  days,  at  81-50 189-74 

laborer,  2  days,  at  $1.50 3-00 

laborer,  15  days,  at  $1.50 22-50 

lalx>rer,  82i  days,  at  $1.50 123.75 

laborer,  1(MJ  days,  at$1.50 157,13 

laborer,  378)  days,  at  $1.50 568.13 

laliorer,  364)  days,  at  $1.50 547,13 

laliorer,  35  days,  at  $1.50 52.50 

lal)orer,  .14}  days,  at $l.Bfi 9«.75 

latorer,  74  ilays,  at«1.50 111.00 

laborer,  2.^61  days,  at$1.50 3&4.39 

laborer,  2  days,  at  81,50 3.00 

lal)orer,  296^  days,  at  $1.60 444.37 

laborer,  366)  dayp,  at  $1.60 549.37 

laborer,  ISSj  days,  at$1.50 278.62 

laliorer,  13  days,  at  $1.50 19. 50 

lalwrer,  6  .lays,  at  (1.50 9.00 

laborer,  263*  days,  "t 81-50 395.25 

laborer,  lOdays,  at  $1.50 15.00 

laborer,  159  days,  at  $l..50 238.49 

laborer,  11  days,  at  $1.50 16.  .50 

laborer.  22  days,  at  $1.50 33.00 

laborer,  22i  days,  at  $1.50 33.75 

laborer,  370idaye.  at«l,50 555.38 

laborer,  180 <layp,  at  81.60 270.03 

lalxirer.  SSO^day?,  at  $1,.W 420.36 

laliorer,  25t  days,  at  $1,50 37.88 

laborer,  15)  days,  at  $1.50 23.25 

laliorer,  269  days,  at  81.50 388-50 

lalxirer,  240)  days,  at  $1.50 361- 12 

laborer,  366  days,  at  $1.50 547-  50 

laborer,  211  days,  at  $1.50 32.25 

laborer,  (ll  liays,  iitSI.-iO;  83  days,  at  $1-75 236.75 

laborer,  264i  days,  at  $2 529.50 

laborer,  365i  days,  at  82 731-00 

laborer,  13  days,  at  $2 26.00 

laborer,  1;18  days,  at  $2.50 345. 63 

laborer,  9  days,  at  82.60     22.50 

laborer,  .IfiS  days,  at  $2.50 912.50 

water  boy,  7!i  r!iij>-,  at  ."lO  ivnts 39. 00 

water  boy,  w\  d:i\-,  ^>i  .'lOceiiW 5, 13 

water  boy,  10  days,  at  50 cents 5.00 

water  boy,  18  days,  at  50  cents 9. 00 

water  boy,  36  days,  at  75  cents 27. 00 
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Wages  of  mechanics,  laborers,  etc. — Continueti. 

water  boy,  13  days,  at  50  cent^. 

water  boy,  1 J  days,  at  50  cent- . 

water  boy,  35  days,  at  50  cents 

water  boy,  19  days,  at  50  cents 

water  boy,  1  day,  at  50  cents 

water  boy,  21  days,  at  50  cents;  39}  days,  at  75  cents. 

(attendant,  176}  days,  at  75  cents 

[water  boy,  171^  days,  at  75  cents 

attendant,  10  days,  at  75  cents 

attendant,  222  days,  at  75  cents 

attendant,  57  days,  at  75  cents 

attendant,  15  days,  at  75  cents 

attendant,  2  days,  at  75  cents 

attendant,  2  days,  at  75  cents 

attendant,  365  days,  at  75  cents 

weeder,  53  days,  at  50  cents 

weeder,  58f  days,  at  50  cents 

stonebreaker,  10  cubic  yards,  at  60  cents 

stonebreaker,  86  cubic  yards,  at  60  cents 

Btonebreaker,  28}  cubic  yards,  at  60  cents 

stonebreaker,  35}  cubic  yards,  at  60  cents 

carpenter,  18  days,  at  $3 

carpenter,  15  days,  at  $3 ^ . . 

carpenter,  12  days,  at  $3 

carpenter,  6  days,  at  S3 

carpenter,  12  days,  at  $2.50 

carpenter,  307}  days,  at  $3 

carpenter,  10  days,  at  $3 

carj>enter,  11}  days,  at  $3 

carpenter,  25}  days,  at  $3 

carpenter,  25}  days,  at  $3 

carpenter,  26  days,  at  $3 

carpenter,  14|  days,  at  $3 

carpenter,  21}  days,  at  $2. 80 

paver,  1\  days,  at  $3 

blacksmith,  lOJ  days,  at  $2.50 

workman,  365  days,  at  §1.75 

wagon  and  team,  85  days,  at  $3 

wagon  and  team,  120}  days,  at  $3 

wagon  and  team,  19}  days,  at  $3 

wagon  and  team,  12}  days,  at  $3 

horse  and  cart,  8J  days,  at  SI. 50 

horse  and  cart,  58}  days,  at  SI. 50 

horse  and  cart,  146^  days,  at  $1.50 

horse  and  cart,  21  days,  at  SI  .50 

horse  and  cart,  6  days,  at  $1.50  ...  * 

horse  and  cart,  7  days,  at  $1.50 . . . 

horse  and  cart,  2  days,  at  $1.50 

horse  and  cart,  27}  days,  at  $1.50 

horse,  246}  days,  at  50  x'ents 


$6.50 

.75 

17.50 

9.50 

.50 

40.  13 

260.82 

7.50 

166. 50 

42.75 

11.25 

1.50 

1.50 

273.  75 

26. 50 

29.38 

6.00 

51.60 

17.10 

21.30 

54.00 

45.00 

36.00 

18.00 

30.00 

923.  25 

30.00 

34.50 

75.38 

75.38 

78.00 

44.  25 

60.90 

3.75 

25.  62 

()38.  75 

255.00 

362.25 

59.  25 

37.50 

12.37 

87.75 

219.  37 

31. 50 

9.00 

10.  50 

3.00 

41.25 

123.  36 

Total  wages  of  mechanics,  etc 20, 377.  22 

Total  disbursements $60, 092. 54 


Balance  July  1,  1900. 


14, 907.  46 
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NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK,  1899. 

Balance  July  1,  1899,  as  per  last  report $8,  8()0. 10 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

General  exi)enses: 

Animals $118. 95 

Buildings 700.90 

Building  material 61.  83 

Fencing  and  cage  material 41.  29 

Food 596.  50 

Freight  ajid  hauling 322. 98 

Fuel 16.38 

Lumber 238.60 

Machinery,  tools,  etc 20. 32 

Miscellaneous 95.  78 

Paints,  oils,  glass 88. 84 

Postage  and  telegraph 151. 19 

Illustrations 53. 90 

Road  material  and  grading 88. 94 

Stationery,  books,  etc 338. 98 

Traveling  expenses 43. 57 

Surveying,  plans,  etc 411.  00 

Trees,  planb«,  etc 89. 14 

Water  supply,  sewerage,  etc 239.  20 

Total  disbursements $3,  7 18.  29 

Balance  July  1,  1900 81.81 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK,  189S. 
Balance  July  1 ,  1899,  as  i>er  last  report $7  17 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

(Teneral  expenses: 

P<  )stage  and  telegraph 65 

Balance 6. 50 

Balance  carried,  under  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1900. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  administered  by  the  Institution  during  the  year  ending 
.  une  30,  1900,  appears  from  the  foregoing  statements  and  the  account  books  to  have 
lyeen  as  follows: 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION. 

From  balance  of  last  year,  July  1,  1899 $74,  703. 42 

From  interest  on  Smithsonian  fund  for  the  year 54, 720. 00 

From  interest  on  West  Shore  bonds 1 ,  680. 00 

From  sales  of  publications 277.  84 

From  repayments  of  freight,  etc 4, 131.  97 

$135,513.23 

APPROPRIATIONS   COMMITTED   BY    CONGRESS   TO   THE   CARK   OF   THE    INSTITUTION. 

International  exchanges — Smithsonian  Institution : 

From  balance  of  1897-98 6.11 

From  balance  of  1898-99 1 ,  829.  33 

From  appropriation  for  1899-1900 24, 000. 00 

25,  8:^.  44 
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American  Ethnology — Smithsonian  Institution: 

From  balance  of  1897-98 $35.36 

From  balance  of  1898-99 3,035.00 

From  appropriation  for  1899-1900 50,000.00 

$53,070.36 

Preservation  of  collections — National  Museum: 

From  balance  of  1897-98 97.  28 

From  balance  of  1898-99 4,661.94 

From  appropriation  for  1899-1900 170, 000. 00 

1 74,  759.  22 

Furniture  and  fixtures — National  Museum: 

From  lialance  of  1897-98 1.23 

From  balance  of  1898-99 995.28 

From  appropriation  for  1899-1900 25, 000. 00 

25, 996. 51 

Heating  and  lighting,  etc. — National  Museum: 

From  ])alance  of  1897-98 5.  49 

From  balance  of  1898-99 1,  780. 02 

From  appropriation  for  1899-1900 14, 000. 00 

15,7^5.51 

Printing — National  Museum: 

From  appropriation  for  1899-1900 17,000.00 

Rent  of  workshops,  etc. — National  Museum: 

From  balance  of  1897-98 .08 

From  balance  of  1898-99 1 10. 08 

From  appropriation  for  1899-1900 4,040.00 

4, 150. 16 

Postage — National  Museum: 

From  appropriation  for  1899-1900 500.00 

Books^— National  Museum : 

From  appropriation  for  1899-1900 2, 000. 00 

Building  repairs — National  Museum: 

From  balance  of  1897-98 4. 53 

From  balance  of  1898-99 81. 08 

From  appropriation  for  1 899-1900 6, 000. 00 

.  6,085.61 

Galleries — National  Museum: 

From  balance  for  1897-98 8.87 

From  balance  for  1898-99 4, 301 .  66 

4, 310. 63 

Rebuilding  sheds,  etc. — National  Museum: 

From  appropriation  for  1898-99 .78 

Astrophysical  Obserx-atory — Smithsonian  Institution: 

From  balance  of  1897-98 .17 

From  balance  of  1898-99 752. 36 

From  appropriation  for  1 899-1900 10, 000. 00 

10,  752. 53 

Observation  of  eclipse  of  May  28,  1900: 

From  appropriation 4, 000. 00 

National  Zoological  Park: 

From  balance  of  1897-98 7.15 

From  balance  of  1898-99 3, 800. 10 

From  appropriation  for  1899-1900 75, 000. 00 

78, 807. 25 


REPORT    OF   THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE.  LVII 

SUMMARY. 

Smithsonian  Institution ^11^,  513.  23 

Exchanges 25, 835. 44 

Ethnology 53, 070. 36 

Preservation  of  collections 1 74,  759.  22 

Furniture  and  fixtures 25, 996. 51 

Heating  and  lighting 15,  785. 51 

Printing 17,000.00 

Rent  of  workshop 4, 150. 16 

Postage 500.00 

Books 2,000.00 

Building  repairs 6, 085. 61 

Galleries 4, 310. 53 

Rebuilding  sheds .78 

Astrophysical  Obserxatory 10,  752. 53 

Observation  of  eclipse  of  May  28,  1900 4,000.00 

National  Zoological  Park 78,807.25 

$558, 567. 13 

The  committee  has  examined  the  vouchers  for  payment  from  the 
Smithsonian  income  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  each  of 
which  bears  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the 
acting  secretary,  and  a  certificate  that  the  materials  and  services 
charged  were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

The  committee  has  also  examined  the  accounts  of  the  sevei'al  appro- 
priations committed  by  Congress  to  the  Institution,  and  finds  that  the 
balances  hereinbefore  given  correspond  with  the  certificates  of  the  dis- 
bursing clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  appointment  as 
such  disbursing  oflScer  has  been  accepted  and  his  bond  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  quarterh^  accounts  current,  the  vouchers,  and  journals  have 
been  examined  and  found  coiTect. 

tSt^taneiit  ofregtihtr  income  from  the  Smithsonian  fujid  available  for  use  In  tlie  year  ending 

June  SO,  1901. 

Balance  July  1,  1900 $76,219.07 

(Including  cash  from  executors  of  J.  H.  Kidder) ?5, 000. 00 

( Including  cash  from  Dr.  Alex.  Graham  Bell ) 5, 000. 00 

10, 000. 00 

Interest  due  and  receivable  July  1,  1900 27,360.00 

Interest  due  and  receivable  Januarj'  1 ,  1901 27, 360. 00 

Interest,  West  Shore  Railroad  bonds,  due  July  1, 1900 840. 00 

Interest,  West  Shore  Railroad  bonds,  due  Januarv  1,  1901  . . .         840. 00 

56,400.00 

Total  available  for  year  ending  June  30,  1901 132, 619. 07 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  Henderson, 

Alexander  Graham  Bell, 

Kxecutive  CommHUf, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  16^  1901, 


ACTS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  OF  CONGRESS   RELATIVE  TO   THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  ETC. 

(Contiime<l  from  previous  reixjrts. ) 

[Fifty-wxtli  Conjrres8,  firHt  senpion.] 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION. 

Hcsolvtd  hy  the  Senate  and  IFouse  of  RtjyrexcntativcH  of  the  United 
Statej^  of  Anie7'lca  In  Congress  assembled^  That  the  vacancy  in  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class  other 
than  Members  of  Congress,  caused  by  the  death  of  William  Preston 
Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Richard 
Olney,  a  resident  of  Massachusetts.  (Approved,  January  24,  1900; 
Statutes,  XXXI,  709.) 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  if  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Ccmgress  assembled^  That  the  vacancy  in  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class  other 
than  Members  of  Congress,  shall  be  filled  by  the  reappointment  of 
Andrew  D.  White,  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  whose*  term 
of  office  has  expired.    (Approved,  June  2, 1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  718.) 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  {th<^  House  of  Rejyresei^tatives  concun^ing)^ 
That  there  be  printed  of  '"The  Smithsonian  Institution:  Documents 
relative  to  its  Origin  and  Histoiy,'-  seven  thousand  copies,  of  which 
fifteen  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  three  thou- 
sand copies  for  the  use  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives,  and  two 
thousand  five  himdred  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. (Passed  Senate  April  2*>,  1900;  passed  House  Ma}'  11,  1900. 
Statutes,  XXXI,  10,  concurrent  resolutions.) 

Smithsonian  Deposit  [Library  of  Congress]:  For  custodian,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  one  assistant,  one  thousand  two  lum- 
dred  dollars;  one  messenger,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  one 
messenger  boy,  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  in  all,  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eight}'  dollars.  (Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
act  for  1901,  approved  April  17,  1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  95.) 

INTERNATIONAL   EXCHANGES. 

For  expenses  of  the  system  of  international  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary 
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employees,  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals, 
twenty -four  thousand  dollars.  (Sundry  civil  act  for  1901,  approved 
June  6,  1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  602.) 

NATIONAL   MU8ELTI. 

For  cases,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  required  for  the 
exhibition  and  safe-keeping  of  the  collections  of  the  National 
Museum,  including  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  furnishing 
new  lecture  room  and  including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  neces- 
sary employees,  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  expense  of  heating,  lighting,  electrical,  telegraphic,  and  tele- 
phonic service  for  the  National  Museum,  including  three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  for  electric  installation,  seventeen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

For  continuing  the  preservation,  exhibition,  and  increase  of  the 
collections  from  the  surveying  and  exploring  expeditions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  from  other  sources,  including  salaries  or  compensation 
of  all  necessary  employees,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
of  which  sum  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  used  for 
necessaiy  drawings  and  illustrations  for  publications  of  the  National 
Museum;  and  all  other  necessary  incidental  expenses. 

For  purchase  of  specimens  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  collections 
of  the  National  Museum,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

For.  purchase  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  for  reference  in 
the  National  Museum,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  repairs  to  buildings,  shops,  and  sheds.  National  Museum, 
including  repairs  of  roof,  and  for  all  necessary  labor  and  material, 
fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  rent  of  workshops  and  temporary  storage  quarters  for  the 
National  Museum,  four  thousand  and  forty  dollars. 

For  postage  stamps  and  foreign  postal  cards  for  the  National  Museum, 
five  hundred  dollars.  (Sundry  civil  act  for  1901,  approved  June  6, 
1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  602.)  ^ 

Printing  and  binding:  For  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  printing 
labels  and  blanks,  and  for  the  '"Bulletins"  and  "Proceedings"  of  the 
National  Museum,  the  editions  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  three 
thousand  copies,  and  binding,  in  half  turkey,  or  material  not  more 
expensive,  scientific  books  and  pamphlets  presented  to  and  acquired 
by  the  National  Museum  Library,  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  (Sun- 
dr}'  civil  act  for  1901,  approved  June  6,  1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  643.) 

BUREAU   OF   AMERICAN   ETHNOLOGY. 

For  continuing  ethnological  researches  among  the  American  Indians, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries 
or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees  and  the  purchase  of  nee- 
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essary  books  and  periodicals,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  used  for  rent  of 
building.  (Sundry  civil  act  for  1901,  approved  June  6, 1900;  Statutes, 
XXXI,  602.) 

To  pay  amounts  found  due  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury 
on  account  of  the  appropriation  '^  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian 
Institution,"  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
thirty-four  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents.  (Deficiency  act  for  1900, 
approved  June  6, 1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  286.) 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives  {the  Senate  coiwurnrig)^ 
That  there  be  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  eight  thousand 
copies  of  any  matter  furnished  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology  relating  to  researches  and  discoveries  connected  with  the 
study  of  the  American  aborigines,  the  same  to  be  issued  as  bulletins 
unifonn  with  the  annual  reports,  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  which 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  three  thousand  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  for  distri- 
bution by  the  Bureau.  (Passed  House  April  7,  1900;  passed  Senate 
April  27,  1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  10,  concurrent  resolutions.) 

ASTROPHY8ICAL    OBSERVATORY. 

For  maintenance  of  Astrophysical  Observatory,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries  of  assistants,  the 
purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  apparatus,  printing  and 
publishing  results  of  researches,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred copies,  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,  twelve  thousand  dollars.  (Sundry  civil  act  for  1901, 
approved  June  6,  1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  602.) 

Observation  of  eclipse  of  May  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred: 
For  cost  of  apparatus,  transportation  of  observers  and  equipment, 
subsistence,  reduction  of  observations,  printing  and  publishing  of 
results,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies,  and  employ- 
ment of  such  temporary  aid  as  may  be  required,  including  all  neces- 
sary field  and  other  expenses,  four  thousand  dollars.  (Urgent  defi- 
ciency act  for  1900,  approved  February  9, 1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  11.) 

NATIONAL   ZOOLOGlCAIi   PARK. 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  roads,  walks,  bridges,  water 
supply,  sewerage  and  drainage;  and  for  grading,  planting,  and  other- 
wise improving  the  grounds;  erecting  and  repairing  buildings  and 
inclosures;  care,  subsistence,  purchase,  and  transportation  of  animals, 
including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees;  the 
purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  and  geneml  incidental 
expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for,  seventy -five  thousand  dollars; 
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one-half  of  which  sum  s^hall  be  paid  from  the  revenues*  of  the  IMstrict 
of  Columbia  and  the  other  half  from  the  Trea^-urr  of  the  United 
States:  and  of  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  five  thou^nd  dollars  ?>hall 
be  used  for  continuing^  the  entrance  into  the  Zoological  Park  from 
Cathedral  avenue  and  opening  driveway  into  Zoological  Park,  includ- 
ing necessary  grading*  and  removal  of  earth:  Prtyrided^  That  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  amounts,  a^rgregating  eight  thousand  dollars, 
heretofore  appropriated  for  widening,  grading,  and  regulating  Adams 
Mill  road  from  Columbia  road  to  the  Zoological  Park  entrance  is 
hereby  reappropriated.  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia:  and  that  the  control  of  Adams 
Mill  road  is  hereby  vested  in  the  said  Commissioners,  and  all  proceed- 
ings necessar\'  to  purchase  or  condemn  the  land  necessary  to  widen 
said  road  as  authorized  b^'  Act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine,  providing  for  sundry'  civil  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred, 
and  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  taken  by  said  Commissioners. 

For  construction  of  a  bridge  across  Rock  Creek  on  the  line  of  the 
roadway  from  Quany  road  entrance,  under  the  direction  of  the  Engi- 
neer Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  twentv-two  thousand 
dollars,  one-half  of  which  sum  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  (Sundry'  civil  act  for  liHJl,  approved  June  6, 
IIXK):  Statutes,  XXXI,  6<)3.) 

The  Secretar\'  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  herebv  authorized 
to  reimburse  in  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and 
seventy -three  cents,  from  the  appropriation  "'National  Zoolo^cal 
Park,  nineteen  hundred,^'  the  official  account  of  John  W.  Moi'se, 
assistant  paymaster.  United  States  Navy,  for  expenditures  incurred 
in  the  purchase,  care,  and  foi-warding  of  a  collection  of  live  animals 
for  the  National  2kK)Iogical  Park  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -nine.  (Deficiency  act  for  1900, 
approved  June  6,  19<X>;  Statutes,  XXXI,  286.) 

For  grading  and  regulating  Cathedral  avenue  from  Connecticut 
avenue  to  Woodley  road  and  the  highway  along  the  west  border  of  the 
Zoiilogical  Park  from  Woodley  road  to  Cathedral  avenue,  as  shown  on 
the  plan  of  the  permanent  system  of  highways,  third  section,  twenty- 
one  thousand  dollars:  Pr</cided^  That  parties  interested  first  deposit 
with  the  collector  of  taxes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an  equal  sum  to 
be  used  toward  defraying  the  cost  of  the  work:  And  pr^fvidtd^  That 
the  full  width  of  the  highwa}'  Ixirdering  the  Zoological  Park  be  donated 
to  the  District  of  (>>linnbia  whenever  it  lies  within  the  limits  of  Wood- 
lev  Park. 

And  the  OMnnii.HsioncrH  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  herebv 
authorized  to  use  as  a  highway  so  much  of  the  Zoological  Park  as  lies 
within  the  lines  of  said  proposed  highway. 
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To  construct  a  masonry  retaining  wall  between  Cincinnati  street  and 
Woodlej  road  to  define  the  limits  of  a  new  driveway  which  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  hereb}-  authorized  to  lay  out 
along  the  east  side  of  Rock  Creek  from  Connecticut  avenue  to  Zoolog- 
ical Park,  four  thousand  dollars:  Provided^  That  all  the  land  within 
the  limits  of  said  highway  between  Cincinnati  street  and  Woodley 
road  shall  first  be  dedicated  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  (District  of 
Columbia  act  for  1901,  approved  June  6, 1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  561.) 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assenibled^  That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessar}^  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  mone}'  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  repair  of  county  roads  and  bridges  (including 
those  in  the  Rock  Creek  and  the  Zoological  parks)  that  were  damaged 
by  the  storm  of  June  second,  nineteen  hundred,  the  same  to  be  imme- 
diately available,  and  to  be  expended  under  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.    (Approved,  June  7, 1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  722.) 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Armj-  is  authorized  to 
make  an  examination  and  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  nineteen  hundred,  plans  for  the  treatment  of  that  section 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  situated  south  of  Pennsvlvania  avenue  and 
north  of  B  street  southwest,  and  for  a  suitable  connection  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  Zoological  parks,  and  in  making  such  examinations 
and  plans  he  is  authorized  to  employ  a  landscape  architect  of  con- 
spicuous ability  in  his  profession;  for  services  and  expenses  incident 
to  said  examination  and  report  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  is 
hereby  appropriated.  (Sundry  civil  act  for  1901,  approved  June  6, 
1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  622.) 

AMERICAN    HISTORICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rei^resentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assetnhled,  That  there  be  printed  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  beginning  with 
the  report  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  copies  in  addition  to  those  provided  for  under  existing 
law,  of  which  five  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
one  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
one  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion.    (Approved,  May  25,  1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  717.) 

PARIS  p:xposition. 

For  each  and  every  purpose  named  in  the  paragraph  in  the  sundry 
civil  appropriation  Act,  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety -eight,  under  the  heading  '*  Paris  Exposition,"  one  hundred  and 
sixtv-nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  of  which  amount  not  exceed- 
ing  ninety-six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  expended  for 


fmildht^^  and  aKpfPurtietaArf^ib^  UK-fiBiime  lire  pfftocactooe.  pter  landings, 
aip|)«xiai^:ii«3i^^  and  ocber  €ici«^;tnM:tk>Q:  iMt  execietihi^  liftmen  tboasuid 
dfAbir:^  umr  \t^  iifXp^foAsd  for  am  <e'iJiLp)it  of  ne^ro  cdocaoiofi  and  mdas- 
try.  and  not  eja^^iediJi^  tw^ntr  tbocksind  doDar^  mr  he  used  for  eon- 
tii^^ent  <^:xpe&t^i^  of  the  ^rnonmii^iooeT'geneiaL  to  he  expended  in  bis 
diL^rretion  and  aoiitibi  on  hi^  eem&:ate:  tkod  the  Cimit  of  the  appro- 
priation.^ proridi^  for  in  sud  pairagrmpb,  as  amended  hy  the  sandry 
^rivil  sipfftr/ffraitifm  A/rt  approved  )Iarefa  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
oinetr-nine*  L4  herehr  extended  to  one  million  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen  tbooj^aod  fire  hundred  dolfau^:  the  ap|»o[»iation  hereby  made  to 
fie  araiiable  until  expended:  Pnyfrid^d.  That  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  I4  SLUtborized  and  directed  to  aDow  sueh  patent  models  as  hare 
bf^en  prerioua^Iy  exhibited  at  any  international  exposition  as  the  Sec- 
retary' of  the  Interior  may  select,  to  be  transported  to  and  from  and 
exbibite^l  at  i^id  exposition  in  the  custody  of  an  employee  of  the 
Patent  Office  duly  designated  for  that  purpor^e  by  the  Commis^ioner 
of  Patents:  i^uch  models  to  be  returned  to  the  Patent  Office  at  the 
ckwe  of  the  exposition:  but  no  models  shall  be  removed  concerning 
wbirrh  litigation  U  now  pending. 

For  mx  arlditionai  commi^isioner^.  to  be  appointed  as  provided  by 
the  >^undr}'  civil  appropriation  Act,  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninet^'-eigbt,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  and  be  subject  to 
the  iiinitationij  pre^oibed  therein,  at  three  thousand  dollars  each, 
eigbt#f^?n  tbou>«ind  dollars.  (Urgent  deficiency  act  for  11^»,  approved 
Februar>'  ll,  IfiOO:  Statutes,  XXXI.  24.) 

SKW   YORK    PKIXTTNG    EXPOSmON. 

JOIS7  IlKM^LI'TIOX  Authorizinjf  the  exhibit  •>£  Government  relic?  at  the  New 
York  I'rintifji^  Kxj^jsfiti/jo  from  May  !»econii  to  Jane  «econ«l.  nineteen  hondied. 

///'W^<^/  ^y  i/f^  S*^iaU:  and  Iloxuf*^  <jf  Reprt<>krntutirt:J^  i»f  tkc  Unit^ 
HUUtHof  Am^nca  in  Congrtss  (UiS*;inM^^  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tn-a^ury  ^le,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  exhibit 
at  the  New  York  Printing  Exposition  from  May  second  to  Jime  second, 
ninete^5n  hundred,  a  geometrical  scroll  machine,  and  such  other  articles 
now  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing:  also  **a  picture  of 
Governor  William  Allen,  of  Ohio,  on  a  saw  blade,'-  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Secret  Service  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department;  also 
copies  of  charts  of  Hell  Gate,  the  Batter}',  and  other  New  York  City 
j>ointi4,  to  l>e  printed  from  original  copperplates  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Coa»t  and  Geodetic  Surve\%  and  such  other  articles  in  said 
bureaus  as  may  >>e  of  interest  to  the  printing  trades. 

Sw:.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
in  his  discretion  to  exhibit  at  said  exposition  medical  catalogues,  old 
volumes,  works  in  Russian  and  other  foreign  tongues,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army;  also  samples  of  work 
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and  manuscripts  written  on  stumps,  and  so  forth  bv  generals  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rebellion  Records 
Division  of  the  War  Department,  and  such  other  articles  as  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  printing  trades. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  in  his  discretion  to  exhibit  at  said  exposition  such  general 
exhibit  of  patents  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  printing  trades. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  exhibit  at  said  exposition  the 
old  Ben  Franklin  printing  press  and  such  other  articles  now  in  the 
National  Museum  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  printing  tmdes. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  paid  by  the  directors  of  the  New  York 
Printing  Exposition,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  (Ap- 
proved, April  23,  1900;  Statutes,  XXXI,  p.  714.) 

LOUISIANA   PURCHASE    EXPOSITION. 

For  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
Commission,  when  appointed,  ten  thousand  dollars;  and  when  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  a  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  shall  have  raised,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ten  million  dollars 
for  and  on  account  of  inaugurating  and  carrying  forward  an  exposi- 
tion at  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  to  celebmte  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  Territory  by  the  United  States, 
then  the  United  States  will  authorize  the  exi>enditure  of  the  sum  of 
five  million  dollars  for  such  exposition,  to  be  disbursed  under  the 
direction  of  ''The  Louisiana  I xirchase Exposition  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  three,"  under  rules  and  regulations  and  under  conditions  to  be 
hereafter  prescribed  by  the  Congress:  Pntvided^  hxnnever^  That  said 
sum  of  five  million  dollars  shall  not  ])e  expended  until  the  said  sum  of 
ten  million  dollars  raised  by  said  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  three  shall  have  })een  expended  for  and  on 
account  of  said  exposition,  and  there  shall  be  repaid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  the  same  proportionate  amount  of  the  aid  given 
by  the  United  States  as  shall  })e  repaid  to  either  the  corporation  or 
the  city  of  Saint  Louis:  And  provided  furt)iei\  That  all  sums  expended 
by  the  Government  on  account  of  said  exposition,  except  for  its  own 
buildings  and  exhibits  and  the  care  of  the  same,  shall  be  deducted  from 
any  genei*al  appropriation  made  for  said  expositfcn.  (Sundry  civil  act 
for  1901,  approved  June  6,  liiOO;  Statutes,  XXXI,  p.  644.) 
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SECRETARY    OF     THE    SMITHSONIAN     INSTITUTION, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1900. 


To  tlie  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  report  show- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Institution  during  the  yo^r  ending  June  30, 
1900,  including  the  work  placed  under  its  direction  by  Congress,  in 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, the  International  Exchanges,  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
and  the  Astrophysical  Observatory. 

Following  the  precedent  of  several  years,  I  have  given,  in  the  body 
of  this  report,  a  genei'al  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  and 
its  bureaus,  while  the  appendix  presents  more  detailed  statements  by 
the  persons  in  direct  charge  of  the  different  branches  of  the  work. 
Independently  of  this  the  opei'ations  of  the  National  Museum  are  fully 
treated  in  a  separate  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Report,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  constitutes  a  volume 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  that  Bureau. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

THE    ESTABLISHMENT. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  10,  1846,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  was  created  an  "'Establishment."  Its  statutory  members 
are  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments.  The  prerogative 
of  the  Establishment  is  the  '*  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  Board  of  Regents." 

A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Establishment,  caused  by  the 
death  of  Vice-President  Hobart  on  November  21, 1899,  will  remain  till 
March  4,  1901. 

The  Hon.  Russell  A.  Alger  resigned  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root. 
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As  organized  on  June  30,  1900,  the  Establishment  consisted  of  the 
following  ex  officio  members : 

William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States. 

(Vacancy),  Vice-President  of  tJie  United  States. 

Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

John  Hay  ,  Secretary  of  State. 

Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War. 

John  W.  Griggs,  Attom^iy- General. 

Charles  Emory  Smith,  Postmaster' General. 

John  D.  Long,  Secretary  of  the  Na^ry. 

Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  Secreta/ry  of  the  Interior, 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  Board  consists  of  the  Vice-President  and  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  as  ex  officio  members,  three  members  of  the  Senate, 
three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six  citizens, 
"two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the 
other  four  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some  State,  but  no  two  of  them 
of  the  same  State." 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents  adopted 
January  8,  1890,  by  which  its  annual  meeting  occurs  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  of  each  year,  the  Board  met  on  January  24,  1900,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  its  proceedings,  which  will  be  found 
in  fuller  detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  to  Congress,  though 
reference  is  made  later  on  in  this  report  to  several  matters  upon  which 
action  was  taken  at  that  meeting. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Preston  John- 
ston, and  Senator  Piatt  announced  that  of  Vice-President  Hobart. 
The  action  taken  by  the  Board  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
"Necrology." 

The  Hon.  William  P.  Frye,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
was  present,  in  accordance  with  custom,  in  place  of  Vice-President 
Hobart,  deceased.  On  January  4,  1900,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
appointed  Representatives  R.  R.  Hitt  and  Robert  Adams,  jr.,  to  suc- 
ceed themselves  and  Representative  Hugh  A.  Dinsmore  to  succeed 
Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  and  said  that  the  past 
year  had  brought  many  evidences  of  the  continued  esteem  in  which 
the  Institution  was  held  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  certainly  at  the 
present  moment  better  known  in  Europe  than  in  any  previous  period 
of  its  history. 
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After  the  reports  of  the  executive  and  permanent  committees,  pre- 
sented by  their  chairman,  Senator  Henderson,  had  been  adopted,  the 
Secretary  stated  that,  owing  to  other  business  which  was  to  come 
before  the  meeting,  he  would  abridge  his  usual  statement.  He  then 
spoke  briefly  of  the  National  Museum,  of  the  cooperation  of  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments  for  increasing  the  collections  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park,  of  the  exemption  by  the  President  from  the 
rules  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  in  charge  of  the  National  Museum,  and  one  private  secre- 
tary or  confidential  clerk  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as 
the  waiving  of  competitive  examinations  for  positions  on  the  scientific 
staflF,  and  of  other  matters.  He  further  referred  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  continuing,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Regents,  some  experiments 
for  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification  which  were  likely  to  take 
up  considerable  time,  and  he  desired  to  repeat  that  the  Secretary's 
time,  which  was  partly  given  in  his  private  hours,  was  all  without 
charge  to  the  War  Department. 

The  Secretary  added  that  he  had  intended  to  bring  before  the  Board 
specific  statements  as  to  the  position  of  the  Smithsonian  fund  relative 
to  those  of  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  to  seek  their  instruction 
as  to  the  best  means  of  increasing  it.  It  was  the  most  important  sub- 
ject, perhaps,  that  could  be  brought  to  their  consideration,  but  in 
view  of  the  business  immediately  before  them  he  deferred  enlarging 
upon  it. 

The  special  committee,  composed  of  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson,  Dr. 
William  L.  Wilson,  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell,  Dr.  J.  B.  Angell,  and  the 
Hon.  R.  R.  Hitt,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  previous  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Graduate  Study  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  all  kindred 
questions,  presented  a  report  which  dealt  comprehensively  with  the 
subject  (which  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Regents  to  Congress), 
and  the  committee  was  discharged. 

The  Board  then  adjoui*ned. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  REGENTS. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  a  Regent 
to  succeed  Dr.  Johnston,  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  b3' 
the  President  on  January  24, 1900,  and  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  of  New 
York,  was  reappointed  a  Regent  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
approved  June  2,  1900. 

As  organized  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Board  of  Regents 
consisted  of  the  following  members: 

The  Hon.  M.  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Chan- 
cellor; Senator  William  P.  Frye,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
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ate,  in  place  of  the  Vice-President,  deceased;  Senator  S.  M.  Cullom; 
Senator  O.  H.  Piatt;  Senator  William  Lindsay;  Representative  R.  R. 
Hitt;  Representative  Robert  Adams,  jr.;  Representative  Hugh  A. 
Dinsmore;  Dr.  James  B.  Angell;  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White;  the  Hon. 
J.  B.  Henderson;  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Wilson;  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell;  the 
Hon.  Richard  Olney. 

ADinNISTRATION. 

The  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Institution,  the  management  of 
the  bureaus  under  its  charge,  the  relations  with  Congress,  with  the 
Executive  Departments  of  the  Government,  with  colleges,  universities, 
societies,  and  libraries,  with  foreign  establishments,  governmental  and 
scientific,  and  with  the  thousands  of  persons  who  address  the  Institu- 
tion seeking  aid,  counsel  and  information  necessitates  details  of  admin- 
istrative labors  far  in  excess  of  what  was  contemplated  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Eistablishment.  To  these  the  greater  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary's time  must  be  given,  leaving  but  a  minor  portion  for  engaging 
in  and  directing  scientific  work. 

As  far  as  is  consistent  with  an  orderly  scheme^  of  government,  the 
management  of  the  various  interests  are  left  to  the  officers  in  direct 
charge  of  the  several  branches  of  the  work.  The  Secretary  feels  that 
he  is  fortunate  in  having  such  efficient  and  hearty  support  as  he  receives 
from  these  gentlemen,  yet  all  questions  of  policy  and  almost  number- 
less matters  of  detail  arising  from  Government  practice  or  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Regents  require  his  immediate  attention  and  must  be 
passed  upon  by  him  or  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  should  have 
more  than  the  merely  clerical  aid  he  has  at  present. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  held  on  January  26,  1898,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

^^ Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent such  a  modification  of  the  civil-service  regulations  relating  to 
appointments  as  will  peimit  an  exemption  of  such  scientific  positions 
under  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  best  for 
the  interests  of  the  Institution." 

In  accordance  with  this  instruction  the  Secretary  formally  laid  the 

matter  before  the  President  in  a  communication  which,  since  it  has 

already  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  public  press,  may  not  im 

properly  be  here  given.     It  is  as  follows: 

December  5,  1898. 
The  President: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 

Institution,  held  on  January  26, 1898,  the  following   resolution   was 

unanimously  adopted: 

*'*' Rembjed^  That  the  Secretarv  be  instiiicted  to  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent such  a  modification  of  the  civil  service  regulations  relating  to 
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appointments  as  will  permit  an  exemption  of  such  scientific  positions 
under  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  tne  Secretary  may  deem  best  for 
the  interests  of  the  Institution." 

Present:  The  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  chair;  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  Senator  Morrill, 
of  Vermont;  Senat3r  Cullom,  of  Illinois;  Senator  Gray,  of  Delaware; 
Representative  Hitt,  of  Illinois;  Representative  Wheeler,  of  Alabama; 
Representative  Adams,  of  Pennsylvania;  ex-Senator  Henderson,  of 
Washington  City;  the  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  president  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University;  Prof.  Alexander  Gmham  Bell,  of  Wash- 
ing City;  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

In  accordance  with  this  instruction  I  respectfully  request  of  the 
President  the  exemption  from  the  opemtions  of  the  civil-service  regu- 
lations of  the  assistant  secretaries  in  charge  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  the  heads  of  its  several  bureaus, 
namely,  the  National  Museum,  the  International  Exchanges,  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  the  Zoological  Park,  and  the  Astrophysical  Observatory, 
and  to  f urtner  respectfully  represent  that  the  above  exemptions  are 
indispensable  to  enable  the  Institution  to  serve  the  Government's 
interests  as  it  has  hitherto  done. 

I  further  respectfully  represent  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Regents 
it  is  desirable  tnat  the  Secretary  should  also  have  the  power,  as  here- 
tofore, of  appointing  scientific  men  of  eminence  as  curators. 

I  ask  to  be  permitted  to  state  that  men  of  high  scientific  position 
have  been  usually  found  to  be  unwilling  to  subject  themselves  to  exami- 
nations, that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  for  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury secured  to  the  Government  the  sei*vices  of  eminent  men  by  selec- 
tion from  the  whole  body  of  American  science,  and  that  in  my  opinion 
the  public  service  will  suffer  if  this  can  no  longer  be  done. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  P.  Langley,  Secretary. 

In  adopting  the  recommendations  of  the  Regents  the  President,  on 
May  29,  1899,  amended  the  civil-service  regulations  in  the  following 
respects: 

Under  section  3,  Rule  IV,  noncompetitive  examinations  are  per- 
mitted to  test  the  fitness  of  persons  whom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  shall  nominate  for  appointment  in  the  classi- 
fied service,  provided  the  Secretary  shall  certify  that  in  his  opinion 
the  positions  to  be  filled  "require  such  peculiar  qualifications  in 
respect  to  knowledge  and  ability,  or  such  scientific  or  special  attain- 
ments wholly  or  in  part  professional  or  technical  as  are  not  ordinarily 
acquired  in  the  executive  service  of  the  Unitfed  States,"  on  which 
account  "an  examination  should  be  waived  in  whole  or  in  part."  It 
is  required  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  approve  such 
nominations,  whereupon  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  grant  a 
certificate  of  qualification,  "  upon  such  evidence  as  may  be  satisfactory 
to  it,  that  the  person  so  nominated  is  eligible  for  and  may  be  appointed 
to  such  position  by  reason  of  his  ascertained  qualifications  and  by  rea- 
son of  his  age,  health,  and  moral  character."  Such  appointee  may 
not  be  transferred  to  any  other  position  in  the  classified  service  except 
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to  one  that  may  be  filled  in  like  manner,  "''and  shall  not  be  assi^ed 
to  any  other  duties  than  those  pertaining  to  the  particular  position  to 
which  thus  appointed.^ 

Rule  VT  is  amended  to  relieve  from  the  requirements  of  exam- 
ination or  registration  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  charge  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and 
'*not  exceeding  one  private  secretary  or  confidential  clerk  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution." 

BUTLDINGS. 

The  fitting  up  of  the  lower  story  in  the  south  tower  of  the  Smith- 
sonian building  as  an  exhibition  room  specifically  for  children  has 
occupied  attention  at  intervals  during  the  year,  and  the  preliminary 
work  is  now  approaching  completion.  To  obtain  a  maximum  of  light, 
large  doors,  fitted  with  glass,  protected  where  necessary  by  a  light 
grill  of  wrought  iron,  have  been  placed  on  the  south  side,  and  the  win- 
dows have  been  enlarged  as  far  as  could  be  done  without  interfering 
with  the  masonry.  The  columns  which  formerly  occupied  the  room 
have  been  removed  and  the  apartment  finished  in  light  color. 

The  purpose  in  establishing  this  room  has  not  been  to  appeal  to  the 
trained  adult  mind,  but  to  the  untrained  and  even  childish  mind,  and 
to  group  the  objects  with  regard  to  those  characteristics  attractive  to 
and  comprehensible  by  the  general  public,  and  particularly  by  chil- 
dren. In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  child  at  least  will  receive 
impressions  which  will  guide  and  influence  it  when  serious  studies  are 
taken  up. 

Further  progress  has  been  made  in  the  renovation  and  rearrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  storage  rooms  in  the  south  tower,  and  changes 
are  in  progress  in  the  basement  of  the  north  tower. 

Improvements  in  the  Museum,  the  Astrophysical  Obsen^atory,  and 
the  Zoological  Park  buildings  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

FINANCES. 

The  permanent  funds  of  the  Institution  are  as  follows: 

Bequest  of  Sraithflon,  1846 $515,169.00 

Re«i<lnary  legacy  of  Smithson,  1867 26,210.6:^ 

DeiMwitH  from  savings  of  income,  1867 108, 620. 37 

BtHjuest  of  James  Hamilton,  1875 $1,000 

Accumulated  interest  on  Hamilton  fund,  1895 1, 000 

2,000.00 

Bequest  of  Simeon  Habel,  1880 500.00 

DejKwits  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  bonds,  1881 51, 500. 00 

Gift  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  1891 200,000.00 

Portion  of  residuary  legacy  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  1894 8, 000. 00 

Total  permanent  fund 912,000.00 
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In  addition  to  the  above  permanent  fund,  the  Regents  hold  certain 
approved  railroad  bonds,  forming  part  of  the  fund  established  by 
Mr.  Hodgkins  for  investigations  of  the  properties  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  fundamental  act  organizing  the  Institution  (Section  5691,  U.  S. 
Revised  Statutes)  was  amended  by  act  of  Congress  approved  })y  the 
President  March  12,  1894,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  receive 
into  the  Treasury,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  original  bequest  of  James 
Smithson,  such  sums  as  the  Regents  mav,  from  time  to  time,  see  fit  to 
deposit,  not  exceeding  with  the  original  bequest  the  sum  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars:  Provided^  That  this  shall  not  operate  as  a  limitation  on 
the  power  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  receive  money  or  other 
property  by  gift,  bequest,  or  devise,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  the 
same  in  promotion  of  the  purposes  thereof. 

The  pennanent  fund  of  $912,000,  as  above,  is  deposited,  under  this 
provision,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  bears  interest  at 
6  per  cent  per  annum,  the  interest  alone  being  used  in  carrying  out 
the  aims  of  the  Institution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1899,  the  unexpended 
balance,  as  stated  in  my  last  report,  was  $74,703.42.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  were  $60,809.81,  being  $56,400  derived  from  the  interest 
on  the  permanent  fund  in  the  Treasury  and  elspwhere,  and  $4,409.81 
received  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  disbursements  for  the  year  amounted  to  $59,294.16,  the  details 
of  which  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  on  June  30,  1900,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Institution  was  $76,219.07,  which  includes  the 
$10,000  specifically  referred  to  in  previous  reports,  as  well  as  the 
interest  accumulated  on  the  Hodgkins  and  other  funds,  which  is  held 
against  certain  contingent  obligations,  besides  relatively  considerable 
sums  held  to  meet  liabilities  which  may  be  expected  to  mature  as  a 
result  of  various  scientific  investigations  and  publications  in  progress. 

Congress  charged  the  Institution  during  the  fiscal  year  1900  with 
the  disbursement  of  the  following  appropriations: 

International  Exchanges,  Smithsonian  Institution $24, 000 

American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution 50, 000 

United  States  National  Museum : 

Preservation  of  collections 1 70, 000 

Furniture  and  fixtures 25, 000 

Heating  and  lighting 14, 000 

Postage 500 

Repairs  to  buildings 6, 000 

Rent  of  workshops 4, 040 

Books 2,000 

Printing 17,000 

National  Zoological  Park 75, 000 

Astrophysical  Observatory,  Smithsonian*  Institution 10, 000 
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The  executive  committee  has  examined  all  the  vouchers  for  dis- 
bursements made  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  will  be  found  reported  to  Congress,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  sundry  civil  acts  of  October  2, 
1888,  and  August  5,  1892,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  vouchers  for  all  the  expenditures  from  the  Smithsonian  fund 
proper  have  been  likewise  examined  and  their  correctness  certified  to  by 
the  executive  committee,  whose  statement  will  be  published,  together 
with  the  accounts  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  in  that 
committee's  report. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1901,  for 
carrying  on  the  Government  interests  under  the  charge  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  were  forwarded  as  usual  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

International  Exchanges $24, 000 

American  Ethnology 60, 000 

National  Museum: 

Presentation  of  collections 180, 000 

Furniture  and  fixtures 17, 500 

Heating  and  lighting 17, 500 

Postage ^ 500 

Repairs  to  buildings 21, 500 

Rent  of  workshops 4, 040 

Purchase  of  specimens 25, 000 

Books 2,000 

Printing 17, 000 

National  Zoological  Park 105,000 

Astrophysical  Observatory 15, 000 

Observation  of  Eclipse  of  May  28,  1900 4,000 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  5'ear  1901  were 
as  follows: 

International  Exchanges $24, 000 

American  Ethnology 50, 000 

National  Museum: 

Preservation  of  collections 180, 000 

Furniture  and  fixtures 17, 500 

Heating  and  lighting 17, 500 

Postage 500 

Repairs  to  buildings 15, 000 

Rent  of  workshops 4, 040 

Purchase  of  specimens 10, 000 

Books 2,000 

Printing 17,000 

National  Zoological  Park 75, 000 

Astrophysical  Observatory 12, 000 

Observation  of  Eclipse  of  May  28,  1900 4,000 
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RESEARCH. 


The  Institution  has  continued  research  work  in  various  fields  of 
science,  including  experiments  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
mechanical  flight,  and,  through  its  Astrophysical  Observatory,  inves- 
tigations of  the  solar  spectrum.  A  fuller  account  of  the  latter  will  be 
found  under  the  proper  head. 

The  Institution  has  made  some  experiments  during  the  year  on 
"radio-active  substances,"  based  on  the  discovery  by  Professor  Bec- 
querel  in  1896,  that  uranium  salts  emit  invisible  radiations  capable  of 
charging  electrified  bodies  and  of  producing  shadow  images  on  sensi- 
tive plates. 

The  Secretary  secured  from  France  and  Germany  specimens  of  chlo- 
ride of  radium,  polonium  subnitrate,  and  other  radio-active  substances 
prepared  by  Monsieur  and  Madame  Curie.  These  substances  were 
alleged  to  have  the  altogether  extraordinary  property  of  emitting  light, 
that  is,  a  form  of  energy,  without  limit,  somewhat  like  the  pretended 
lamp  of  the  mediseval  alchemists.  A  portion  of  this  which  was  repre- 
sented as  having  never  been  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  and  which  had 
certainly  been  several  weeks  at  least  in  total  darkness,  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Bolton  in  an  entirely  dark  room,  and  immediately  displayed  a 
feeble  light  which  was,  nevertheless,  strong  enough  to  enable  the  pho- 
tographer to  secure  a  very  distinct  print  of  a  photograph.  Other 
experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Bolton,  which  will  be  found  fully 
described  in  the  General  Appendix  of  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1899. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that,  we  have  obtained  this  energy  out  of 
nothing,  but  it  remains  to  be  shown  what  the  something  is  out  of  which 
it  may  have  come.  This  subject  has  since  attracted  much  interest 
among  chemists  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad.  The  experiments 
at  the  Institution  were  perhaps  the  earliest,  but  not  the  only  ones  in 
this  country,  and  their  publication  seems  to  have  excited  such  wide 
attention  as  to  justify  this  mention. 


THE  H0DOKIN8  FUND. 


The  different  branches  of  research  now  progressing  under  grants 
from  the  Hodgkins  fund  are  making  satisfactory  advances. 

Prof.  William  Hallock,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  has 
supplemented  his  report  of  last  year  by  a  summary  of  the  further 
progress  of  his  investigation  of  the  motion  of  an  air  particle  under  the 
influence  of  articulate  speech.  The  instruments  which  Professor  Hal- 
lock  has  invented,  and  is  now  perfecting,  have  proved  a  great  aid  in 
this  research,  and  will,  he  states,  enable  him  to  settle  definitely  the 
question  of  phase  diflferences  in  the  components  of  a  complex  sound. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Webster,  of  Clark  University,  reports  the  completion 
and  successful  application  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed  of  the 
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new  apparatus,  perfected  with  aid  from  a  Hodgkins  gitint,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  now  possible  to  measure  the  intensitj'  of  mpidly  varying 
sounds  with  an  accuracy  not  hitherto  attained.  A  report  of  the  results 
of  the  further  experiments  of  Professor  Webster  upon  the  propaga- 
tion, reflection,  and  diffraction  of  sound,  the  action  of  the  megaphone 
and  the  trumpet  phonograph,  as  well  as  a  verification  of  the  theory  of 
resonators,  is  awaited  later. 

A  grant  was  approved  November  28, 1899,  on  behalf  of  Prof.  Louis 
JBevier,  of  Rutgers  College,  for  an  investigation  of  vowel-timbre  on 
the  basis  of  the  phonographic  record.  This  research  will  endeavor 
primarily  to  determine: 

1.  The  characteristic  partial  tones  which  differentiate  the  various 
timbres  recognized  by  the  ear  as  the  vowels  of  speech. 

2.  How  these  partials  vary  in  articulate  speech,  with  stress,  pitch 
of  fundamental,  etc.,  and  in  the  transition  to  other  sounds. 

This  research  is  still  in  progress,  and  will  be  reported  upon  more 
fully,  but  Doctor  Bevier  states  that  the  vowels  already  studied  form 
a  series  acoustically ,  quite  as  truly  as  phonetically  and  physiologically. 

The  meteorological  investigations  with  kites  have  been  successfully 
continued  at  Blue  Hill  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rotch  with  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Hodgkins  fund.  During  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1900,  sixteen  flights  were  made  in  four  series  in  order 
to  obtain  the  changes  with  height  under  different  weather  conditions, 
the  maximum  altitude  reached  being  14,000  feet  on  June  21. 

In  addition  to  the  above  investigations  a  Hodgkins  grant  has  been 
approved  to  enable  Mr.  Rotch  to  carry  on  a  series  of  experiments  in 
space  telegraphy,  it  being  thought  that  the  unprecedented  heights 
attained  by  kites  might  materially  extend  the  range  of  communication 
by  this  method.  In  the  preliminary  experiments,  however,  kites  were 
not  used,  sufficient  elevation  being  attainable  without  them,  but  when 
the  difference  between  the  stations  was  increased  from  1  mile  to  3,  kites 
were  employed  to  raise  the  transmitting  and  receiving  wires.  In  the 
later  experiments  it  was  found,  not  unexpectedly,  that  the  long  wires, 
carried  up  and  supported  by  kites,  collected  so  much  electricity  as  to 
interfere  with  and  greatly  complicate  the  messages  sent  from  station  to 
station.  These  interruptions  seem  to  show  that  the  limit  of  elevation 
for  the  receiving  wire  was  under  these  conditions  less  than  500  feet. 
The  greatest  distance  covered  in  the  experiments  was  approximately  12 
miles,  from  a  wire  supported  by  a  kite  about  200  feet  above  Blue  Hill 
to  the  tower  of  Memorial  Hall  in  Cambridge,  which  was  used  as  the 
receiving  station.  These  experiments  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
electrification  increases  with  the  altitude  to  which  the  wire  is  carried, 
and  that  it  is  always  present,  although  varying  with  the  meteorological 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  experiments  were  discontinued  in 
the  autmun  of  1899. 
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It  has  been  found  practicable  to  approve  a  second  gi'ant  on  behalf 
of  the  journal,  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  which  was  warmly  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  such  aid  last  year,  Professor  Bauer,  the 
editor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  grant,  agreeing  to  send  out  a  specified 
number  of  copies  of  his  journal  to  scientific  men  and  institutions. 

In  November  of  last  year  an  application  was  received  from  Dr.  Carl 
Barus,  now  connected  with  Brown  University,  for  a  grant  from  the 
Hodgkins  fund  in  aid  of  his  experiments  on  atmospheric  condensation. 
This  application,  having  been  duly  passed  upon,  was  approved. 

This  research  is' supplemental  to  the  experiments  alreadv  conducted 
by  Dr.  Barus,  as  described  in  Bulletin  No.  12,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  will  be: 

1.  A  study  of  the  origin,  activity,  and  growth  of  the  condensation 
producing  dust  particles;  their  reactions  on  each  other,  their  relation 
to  electric  radiation,  etc. 

2.  A  study  of  the  growth,  etc.,  of  water  corpuscles  after  condensa- 
tion; the  reaction  of  corpuscles  of  different  sizes  on  each  other,  etc. 

A  preliminary  report  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Barus,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usage  of  the  Institution  and  as  a  matter  of  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  similar  researches,  he  has  been  invited  to  publish  in 
the  scientific  journals  a  detailed  account  of  his  experiments. 

A  grant  has  been  approved  on  behalf  of  Prof.  Dr.  R.  von  Lenden- 
feld,  of  the  University  of  Prague,  for  a  study  of  the  motion  of  birds 
in  actual  free  flight,  a  subject  to  which,  although  primarily  known  as 
a  zoologist  and  meteorologist,  Dr.  von  Lendenfeld's  attention  has  been 
directed  for  years,  and  for  the  better  understanding  of  which  he  has 
made  numerous  anatomical  preparations,  physiological  observations, 
etc.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  von  Lendenfeld  have  been  aided  b}' 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scientific  Research  in  Bohemia, 
and  also  by  the  Austrian  Government.  His  publications  have  been 
numerous,  the  simultaneous  issue  in  German  and  English  of  his  mono- 
gi'aph  on  flight  having  been  arranged  for  by  the  author  with  Mr. 
Fischer  in  Jena  and  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  in  London. 

Dr.  von  Lendenfeld's  published  work  on  his  Australian  explorations 
and  researches  was  submitted  to  the  Institution  in  1893,  at  which  time 
he  entered  his  application  for  a  grant,  since  fully  considered  and 
advised  upon,  and  now  approved  as  above  stated. 

Since  my  last  report  an  application  has  been  received  for  a  gmnt  in 
aid  of  the  researches  on  the  spectrum  which  have  been  prosecuted 
with  ardor  by  Dr.  V.  Schumann,  of  Leipsic,  for  several  years.  As  is 
the  custom,  the  question  of  the  advantage  to  science  of  such  a  grant 
was  referred  to  leading  specialists,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
The  testimony  thus  obtained  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  already 
accomplished  by  Dr.  Schumann,  added  to  my  own  knowledge  of  his 
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investigations,  led  to  the  approval  of  a  subvention  from  the  Hodgkins 
fund  for  the  prosecution  of  researches  in  connection  with  the  spectral 
relations  of  atmospheric  air.  The  apparatus  b}"  means  of  which  Dr. 
Schumann  has  heretofore  secured  such  noteworthy  results  being 
chiefly  of  his  own  invention,  he  has  been  permitted  to  apply  the 
present  grant  to  the  further  perfection  of  his  instruments  before  enter- 
ing upon  his  special  experiments,  which  will  be  definitely  reported 
upon  as  they  progress. 

As  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose 
of  the  Institution,  copies  of  the  Hodgkins  prize  memoir.  La  Vie  sur 
lea  Juiuts  Flaieaux^  which  were  obtained  through  the  authors,  Drs. 
Herrera  and  Lope,  have  been  distributed  to  the  libraries  and  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country,  thus  making  a  valuable  work  accessi- 
))le  in  widely  separated  localities. 

In  October  of  last  year  copies  of  the  Hodgkins  medal  in  silver  and 
bronze  were  presented  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  England,  of 
which  establishment  James  Smithson,  the  founder  of  the  Institution, 
was  a  graduate.  The  receipt  of  the  medals  was  acknowledged  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  Bight  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  Mitchison,  master 
of  Pembroke  College,  through  whom  the  presentation  was  made: 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  N&oemher  19^  1899. 

Dear  Dr.  Langley:  Yesterday  your  kind  present  of  the  copies  of 
the  Hodgkins  medal  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  came  safely  to 
hand,  and  on  behalf  of  myself  and  of  the  college  I  tender  you  my  best 
thanks  for  a  beautiful  and  interesting  gift.  The  medals  will  form  a 
suitable  adjunct  to  the  cases  of  books  from  the  Institution,  which 
form,  as  you  know,  a  feature  in  our  college  library. 
Believe  me  to  be,  very  faithfully,  yours, 

J.  MrrcHisoN. 

In  order  that  the  scope  permitted  by  the  will  of  the  donor  in 
expending  the  income  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  may  not  fail  to  be 
understood  by  those  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  range  of  researches 
which  may  be  thus  fostered,  a  circular,  a  transcript  of  which  follows, 
has  been  recently  issued: 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

[FreHiding  officer  ex  officio,  the  President  of  the  United  Stated;  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 

United  States.] 

The  Hodgkins  Fund. 

In  October,  1891,  Thomas  George  Hodgkins,  Esq.,  of  Setauket, 
New  York,  made  a  donation  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  income 
from  a  part  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  "to  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  more  exact  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  properties  of 
atmospheric  air  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  man." 

These  properties  may  be  considered  in  their  bearing  upon  any  or 
all  of  the  sciences — e.  ^.,  not  only  in  regard  to  meteorology,  but  in 
connection  with  hygiene,  or  with  physics,  or  with  any  department 
whatever,  either  of  biological  or  physical  knowledge. 
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With  the  intent  of  furthering  the  donor's  known  wishes,  the  Insti- 
tution has  already  given  consiaerable  money  prizes  for  treatises  em- 
bodying new  and  important  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  nature  or 
properties  of  air.  This  form  of  encouragement  will  not  at  present  be 
renewed. 

A  gold  medal  has  been  established  under  the  name  of  the  "Hodg- 
kins  Medal  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  which  will  be  awarded 
annually  or  biennially  for  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  atmospheric  air,  or  for  practical  appli- 
cations of  our  existing  knowledge  of  them  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  grants  of  money  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  specialists  engaged 
in  original  investigations  which  involve  the  study  of  the  properties  of 
atmospheric  air. 

These  properties  may  be  understood  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 
Thus  the  pnysicist  may  consider  them  in  an  investigation  which 
involves  the  study,  for  instance,  of  atmospheric  electricity,  or  of  the 
absorptive  powers  of  the  air,  or  of  the  atmospheric  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum; the  nvgienist  may  be  assisted  in  researches  in  this  connection 
looking  to  the  promotion  of  health;  or  even  the  geologist,  in  a  study 
which  connects  the  earth's  crust  with  the  absorption  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  atmosphere  in  past  or  coming  time.  Thus  the  Hodgkins 
Fund  may  be  considered  to  cover  in  eflFect  something  belonging  to 
nearly  every  division  of  the  applied  sciences. 

It  being  the  desire  of  the  Institution  to  give  the  widest  extension  to 
the  great  purpose  of  the  founder  of  this  fund,  and  to  prevent  any  mis- 
apprehension of  his  wishes,  it  is  repeated,  then,  that  tne  discoveries  or 
applications  proper  to  be  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  Institu- 
tion may  be  in  the  field  of  anv  department  of  science  without  restric- 
tion, provided  only  that  they  have  to  do  with  "the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  atmospheric  air  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  man." 

The  following  conditions  are  imposed  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
fullest  possible  benefit  to  science  from  grants  made  from  the  fund: 

1.  Applications  for  grants  should  have  the  endorsement  of  some  rec- 
ognized academy  of  sciences,  or  other  institution  of  learning,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  evidences  of  the  capacity  of  the  applicant, 
in  the  form  of  at  least  one  memoir  already  published  by  him,  based 
upon  original  investigation. 

2.  The  purchase  of  necessary  laboratory  appliances  for  the  particular 
research  in  view  is  authorized,  and  in  special  cases  on  explanation  by 
the  applicant,  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  assistants  in  prosecuting 
such  research;  but  the  defrayment  of  the  purely  personal  expenses  of 
the  grantee  is  not  intended  to  be  provided  from  moneys  advanced  from 
theFuid. 

3.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  research,  it  is  expected  that  any  special 
piece  or  pieces  of  apparatus  purchased  from  a  grant  from  the  Fund 
will  be  returned  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

4.  Should  investigations  for  which  a  grant  has  been  made  be  of  con- 
siderable duration,  a  summary  of  progress  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Institution  at  the  end  of  six  months,  as  well  as  a  subsequent  report  in 
which  the  results  of  such  investigations  may  be  recorded. 

5.  The  Institution  does  not  claim  any  legal  property  in  a  research 
promoted  by  its  aid,  but  it  expects  to  make  the  first  publication  of  the 
results  obtained,  if  it  desire  to  do  so.  If  this  can  not  be  done  without 
delay,  and  if  the  results  seem  to  require  it,  the  Institution  has,  when 
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requested,  hitherto  opposed  no  obstacle  to  the  pablication  elsewhere 
of  the  fullest  abstract  of  such  results,  with  the  understanding  that 
acknowledgment  shall  be  made  in  any  such  preliminary  publication 
of  the  assistance  given  by  it  in  promoting  the  research  in  which  the 
advances  have  been  made. 

All  communications  in  regard  to  the  Hodgkins  Fund,  medals  and 
publications,  and  all  applications  for  grants  of  money,  should  be 
addressed  to 

S.  P.  Langley, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution^ 

Washington^  U.  S.  A. 

NAPLES  TABLE. 

In  accordance  with  the  urgent  desire  of  many  of  the  leading  biolo- 
gists of  the  country,  a  contract  for  the  Table  in  the  Naples  Zoological 
Station  for  a  third  term  of  three  years  was  entered  into  in  February, 
1900,  and  appointments  to  the  seat  were  at  once  approved. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Duggar,  of  Cornell  University,  was  accorded  the  seat 
for  six  weeks  during  February  and  March,  1900. 

Asst.  Surg.  V.  G.  Heiser,  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Serv- 
ice, was  permitted  to  use  the  Table  at  periods  suited  to  his  convenience 
while  stationed  at  Naples  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1900. 
As  in  this  instance,  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Dohrn,  the  Director,  renders  a 
double  occupation  frequently  possible,  thus  adding  materially  to  the 
service  of  the  Table. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Willard  G.  Van  Name,  who  received 
the  appointment  for  six  weeks  during  the  spring,  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  filling  his  term  at  the  Table. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Morgan,  of  Br^'n  Mawr  College,  who  occupied  the  Smith- 
sonian seat  six  months  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1894-95,  and 
has  sin(?e  served  temporarily  on  the  Smithsonian  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Table,  was  reappointed  for  a  part  of  June  and  July,  1900. 

The  application  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Mensch,  of  Ursinus  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  approved  for  the  month  of  November,  1900. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Wilson,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  has  returned  to 
this  country  and  resumed  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.  Each  succeeding  year  renews  the  Secretary's  ^ense  of 
obligation  to  the  committee  for  the  assistance  afforded  him  in  recom- 
mending a<'.tion  on  the  various  applications  for  the  Smithsonian  seat. 

The  reports  of  the  different  investigators  appointed  to  the  Table 
show  that  the  advantages  for  research  enjoyed  at  Naples  are  appreci- 
ated }>y  them;  they  also  testify  to  the  earnest  desiiv  of  the  Director 
and  his  assistants  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  those  conducting 
researches  at  Naples. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  established  condition  rtHjuiring  an  appli- 
cant for  the  Ta})le  to  submit,  with  his  ivi|uest  for  the  seat,  a  summary 
of  his  scientific  history,  including  a  list  of  his  published  works,  is  not 
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only  an  aid  tx)  the  Institution  in  passing  upon  the  question  of  appoint- 
ment, but  tends  directly  to  the  personal  advantage  of  the  student  at 
Naples,  as  a  summary  of  such  history  is  forwarded  to  Dr.  Dohrn  with 
each  notice  of  appointment. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

While  it  has  never  been  possible  for  the  Institution  to  devote  large 
amounts  from  its  income  for  carrying  on  explorations,  it  has  never- 
theless been  able  to  promote  such  work  in  various  ways,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  bureaus  of  the  Institution  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government.  The  explora- 
tions have  in  these  directions  had  a  very  wide  range,  and  have  been 
productive  of  a  very  great  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  regions  visited  and  of  the  ethnological  conditions  of 
the  people. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institution  has  thus  been  more  or  less 
directly  concerned  in  explorations  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  from 
the  arctic  regions  as  far  south  as  Patagonia,  and  in  the  distant  posses- 
sions in  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  pages  devoted  to  the  National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, and  the  Zoological  Park  the  detailed  results  of  explorations 
are  narrated  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Through  the  publications  of  the  Institution  and  its  bureaus,  much  is 
done  each  year  in  carrying  out  one  of  its  fundamental  objects,  the 
"diffusion  of  knowledge."  Works  covering  practically  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  world  to 
libraries  and  institutions  where  they  may  best  be  available  to  scholars 
and  to  the  reading  public. 

The  Institution  itself  publishes  three  established  series — the  Contri- 
butions to  Knowledge,  the  Miscellaneous  CJoUections,  and  the  Annual 
Reports.  In  the  first  series,  in  quai'to  form,  are  published  original 
researches  in  various  branches  of  science.  The  series  of  Miscellaneous 
Collections,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Henry  (Smithsonian  Report,  1861), 
"includes  works  intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  various  branches 
of  natural  history,  to  give  instruction  as  to  the  method  of  observing 
natural  phenomena,  and  a  variety  of  other  matter  connected  with  the 
progress  of  science.  Although  the  object  of  the  Institution  is  not 
educational,  yet  in  carrying  out  the  general  plan  it  has  been  thought 
important  in  some  cases  to  publish  elementary  treatises,  which  will 
not  only  furnish  an  introduction  to  special  subjects  to  those  who  have 
not  access  to  expensive  libraries,  but  also  serve  to  point  out  the  way 
in  which  individuals  by  special  studies  can  not  only  promote  their  own 
enjoyment,  but  also  cooperate  with  all  others  engaged  in  the  same 
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formdt  in  extending  the  tlomaia  o€  kziowledjze.  The  of^e«ti»  of  ntnre, 
fike  the  .^ipeeimetis^  of  hi^  strt*  arv^  the  taxarKif  of  the  cnkivmled  mhid^ 
amri  the  ftw»kenin^  of  ai  ta^^te  for  the  c^todj  ^ordfi^  aui  loexfavfi^dble 
iiooTpe  of  pleasure  and  <n>iiteatment  to  the  moet  iuxiiieroi»  and  the 
mrjMt  important  (^Ia.SHe^4  of  the  commiini^.** 

In  earrring'  out  the  poli^^T  ptanned  for  the  MLM!enaneoiXi^  CoDeetioiiSy 
there  have  been  pahlL^hed  in  the  40  \roliimes»  of  that  :<erwi^  hM  Imo 
logWI  papers.  ^7  phj:$kal  papers,  and  ±d  papers  of  a  bi£*uiet<i^  charac- 
ter, iiXkch  ikt*  lut-^  of  Hhrsuies^  pubtkatioaji^.  and  of  correspondent!!^ 

The  Annaal  Beport:^  are  aceompaokd  bj  aa  appendix  dktmct  in 
porpoHe  from  the  other  pablkatioo^  of  the  Im^titixtion.  FonneriT  the 
Imititatioii  pablii^hed  a  summarr  of  the  progress  of  :4eience  in  all  its 
branches  during  the  year,  bixt  thk§  ^rew  :4o  inereas^inglj  inadequate 
irith  the  more  nameroiL§  liekk  that  :$cieaee  oecopied  that  it  was  di^ 
continued,  and  in  its  place  ha:^  been  paML^ed  a  :?eries  of  articles, 
oecartionaDj  originaL  bat  more  frequently  drawn  from  other  and 
nontechnical  pabficationi^,  gtrin^  :<hort  popular  memoirs  by  writers  of 
authority  on  the  subjecti^  familiar  to  each,  and  coUectiTeiy  a  resum^ 
of  tboHe  of  most  special  intere::^  in  all  departments  of  s<cmice  whicii  have 
appeared  daring  the  year.  The  special  characteristic  of  these  memoirs 
la  tfaat^  while  authoritatiTe,  they  are  nontechnical  and  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  and  there  are  few  portiotks  of  the  work  of  the 
Invitation  which  more  effectively  serve  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
than  this. 

The  Institution  poblishes  through  tiie  National  Museum  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  the  Bulletin  and  an  Annual  Report.  Through  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  there  are  Likewise  issued  very  complete  works  on  Ameri- 
can Ethnology. 

During  the  past  year  the  Annab  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory 
have  for  the  first  time  appeared,  the  tiurst  vc^ume  ha\~ing  been  put  to 
presH  and  practically  published  at  the  close  of  the  tiscal  year.  This 
work  Is  discussed  somewhat  in  detail  in  the  paragraph  devoted  to  the 
ObHcrvatorv.  It  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  work  of  the  Secre- 
tary  during  a  long  series  of  years  in  his  study  of  the  infra-red  solar 
cipectrum.  a  work  begun  at  Allegheny  in  1878.  and  continued  in  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

An  important  work  put  in  type  during  the  year,  under  special 
authority  of  Congress^  was  a  Documentary  and  Legislative  History 
of  the  Institution  from  1H36  to  18*^.  ccxnprising  about  l/AH)  pages, 
to  be  published  in  two  volumes. 

There  has  also  been  in  hand  a  second  Supplement  to  Bolton's  Bibli- 
ography of  Chemi.str>',  giving  about  ^JjM^  titles  of  ac^ademic  disserta- 
tions. The  first  part  of  the  Museum  portion  of  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1MJ>7  was  distributed  early  in  the  year:  but  the  second  part, 
to  consist  of  some  of  the  more  important  papers  by  the  late  Assistant 
Secretary,   Dr.  Goode,  has   not  been  completed.     Both  the  Smith- 
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sonian  and  Museuni  volumes  of  the  1898  Report  were  put  in  type,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  issue  them  in  bound  form  before  the  year  closed. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  information  in  regard  to  the  abo- 
riginal antiquities  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Institution  reprinted  from 
the  Reports  for  1876  and  1884,  descriptions  of  the  Latimer  Collection 
from  Porto  Rico  and  of  the  Guesde  Collection  in  Pointe-a-Pitre, 
Guadaloupe. 

Of  the  Proceeding's  of  the  National  Museum,  Volume  XXI  was 
published  in  bound  form,  and  23  papers  included  in  Volume  XXII 
were  issued  as  pamphlets. 

As  the  principal  paper  in  the  Museum  Report  for  1898,  it  seemed 
advisable  to  publish  an  exhaustive  monographic  treatise  by  the  late 
Professor  Cope  on  the  Crocodilians,  Lizards,  and  Snakes  of  North 
America. 

The  elaborate  work  by  Drs.  Jordan  and  Evermann  on  the  Fishes  of 
North  and  Middle  America  was  brought  to  completion  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Part  4  of  Bulletin  47  of  the  Museum,  this  part  consisting  of 
392  plates,  with  explanations,  and  a  general  table  of  contents  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  work. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  issued  Part  2  of  the  Sevententh 
Annual  Report,  but  Part  1  has  been  delayed.  The  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Reports  are  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  Printer, 
and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  printing  of  the  first  bulletin 
of  a  new  series  authorized  by  Congress. 

LIBRARY. 

The  number  of  volumes,  parts  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  charts 
added  to  the  library  has  aggregated  25,701.  As  this  appears  to  show 
a  decrease  over  previous  years,  it  seems  well  to  record  the  fact  that 
the  decrease  is  apparent  and  not  real.  From  the  inception  of  the 
Institution  each  item,  even  a  periodical  issued  weekly,  was  separately 
entered  in  the  accession  book.  Last  year  the  nmnber  of  such  items 
aggregated  over  36,000,  and  the  clerical  labor  involved  was  very  great. 
Inasmuch  as  the  separate  parts  were  checked  upon  cards,  it  seemed 
advisable  to  give  up  the  old  system  which,  while  affording  an  abso- 
lutely permanent  record  of  each  item,  involved  an  expenditure  of 
energy  disproportionate  to  the  result.  The  Librarian  of  Congress 
and  the  librarian  of  the  Institution  joined  in  recommending  this 
change. 

From  January  1, 1900,  only  completed  volumes  were  entered  in  the 
accession  book. 

INTERNATIONAL   CATALOGUE   OF   SCIENTIFIC   LITERATURE. 

The  third  and  final  conference  on  an  International  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Literature  was  held  in  London  June  12  and  13,  1900,  and  the 
United  States  Government  was  invited  to  participate,  through  the 
SM1900 2 
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Department  of  State,  a^  it  has  in  the  previous  conferences.  The 
invitation  requested  the  appointment  of  delegates  prepared  to  pledge 
their  governments  to  definite  support  of  the  undertaking;  and  to  meet 
this  condition  the  Se<^retary  of  State  urged  upon  Congress  an  appro- 
priation of  1H0,0(X)  for  the  purpose.  As  Congress  adjourned  without 
making  the  grant,  it  appeared  that  no  authority  existed  to  send  j; 
representative  to  the  conference  with  the  powers  stipulated  in  the 
terms  of  the  invitation,  and  accordingly  none  was  sent.  This  result 
is  greatly  tol>e  deplored,  since  probably  no  country  has  a  larger  inter- 
est in  si^ientific  bibliography  than  the  United  States. 

So  keenly  was  the  absence  of  American  co-operation  felt,  and  the 
danger  of  the  entire  failure  of  the  undertaking  was  so  apparent  should 
Ameri(ran  aid  not  be  forthcoming,  that  the  Secretary  informally  agreed 
to  draw  upon  the  slender  resources  of  the  Institution  temporarily,  and 
furnish  to  this  international  undertaking  an  index  of  American  scientific 
literature. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  some  way  Congress  may  be  brought  to  see  the 
importance  of  this  undertaking,  and  make  adequate  provision.  It 
would  constitute  a  real  reproach  to  the  countiy,  should  America  not  do 
its  share  in  this  work. 

GALLERY   OF   ART. 

The  act  of  foundation  of  the  Institution  declares  (section  5586  of  the 
Ke vised  Statutes)  that  '"whenever  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made 
from  time  to  time  for  their  reception,  all  objects  of  art  and  of  foreign 
and  curious  research,  all  objects  of  natural  history,  plants,  and  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  specimens  belonging  to  the  United  States 
*  *  *  shall  be  delivered  to  such  persons  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  to  receive  them,  and  shall  be  so  arranged  and 
classified  in  the  building  erected  for  the  Institution  as  l>est  to  facilitate 
the  examination  and  study  of  them;"  so  that  the  first  object  of  the 
Institution,  in  the  eyes  of  its  founders,  appears  to  have  been  to  give 
it  the  curatoi'ship  of  the  art  collections  of  the  nation. 

During  its  early  j^ears  this  object  was  promoted  in  various  ways; 
among  others  by  the  purchase  of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  prints 
and  engi*avings  belonging  to  the  Hon.  (icorgeP.  Marsh.  After  the 
fire  in  the  Institution  in  1865  these  prints  were  deposited  for  tempo- 
rary safe  keeping  in  the  Libniry  of  CJongress  and  (with  other  works 
of  art)  in  the  Corcoran  (Jallcry. 

Subseijuently  an  appropriation  was  granted  by  Congress  for  making 
a  fireproof  v(xnu  in  which  these  could  be  kept,  but  it  was  not  until  181>6 
that  the  Keg(»nts  provided  for  their  recall  to  the  Institution.  In  the 
journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  l^)ard  for  ISW  (Smithsonian  Re|X)rt, 
1896,  pp.  xiii  and  xiv)  will  be  found  tlio  action  taken  by  the  Board 
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providing  for  their  restoration  to  their  own  immediate  control.     The 
following  resolution  offered  then  by  Senator  Gray  was  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  bringing  the  works 
of  art  belonging  to  the  Institution  under  the  more  immediate  control 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Secretary,  with  power  to  act. 

In  pursuance  of  this  the  Institution  brought  back  to  its  own  keeping 
a  number  of  prints  of  value,  both  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Corcoi-an  Grallery,  leaving,  by  an  amicable  understanding  with  the 
latter  establishment,  as  a  loan,  a  few  of  the  works  of  art,  notably  a 
large  picture  by  Healy. 

The  old  name  of  the  collections  was  the  ''Gallery  of  Art,"  a  title 
which  seems  almost  too  ambitious  for  the  present  collections  of  the 
Institution,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  designation  will  be  justi- 
fied by  their  future  increase.  These  have  been  placed  by  me  in  a  room 
specially  fitted  up  for  that  purpose  (the  Art  Room),  under  the  tem- 
porary charge  of  the  librarian. 

THE   children's  ROOM. 

An  educational  mvLseum  has  been  elsewhere  defined  as  "a  collection 
of  instructive  labels,  each  illustrated  by  a  well-selected  specimen;-'  but 
though  the  first  purpose  of  a  museum  be  for  the  increase  of  original 
knowledge  by  investigation  and  research,  its  second  purpose  is  to 
entertain  as  well  as  to  instruct.  To  some  extent  the  scientific  system 
of  classification  which  requires  a  Latin  name  on  every  natural-history 
specimen  is  associated  with  a  treatment  on  the  label  which  does  not 
principally  consider  what  interests,  but  what  instructs,  and  makes  the 
collection  less  entertaining  than  it  might  otherwise  be  to  the  general 
public;  but  this,  the  customary  arrangement,  while  right  and  neces- 
sary for  scientific  pui'poses,  and  the  one  which  must  always  chiefly 
prevail,  is  not  that  which  is  most  readily  ''understanded  of  the  people," 
almost  the  only  way  to  whose  comprehension  lies  through  a  newly 
awakened  interest  and  attention.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  not 
one  in  twenty  persons  who  enter  a  musemn  of  natural  history  does 
profit  in  this  sense  by  the  intelligence  conveyed  along  with  the  Latin 
name,  and  though  our  own  labels  are  chiefly  in  English,  and  though 
the  wants  of  this  public  have  already  been  considered  in  the  National 
Museum  in  the  collections  as  now  displayed,  it  might  seem  to  be  pos- 
sible to  do  yet  a  little  more  and  to  place  at  least  in  a  resti'icted  space 
specimens  which  will  engage  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  the  public 
and  especially  to  bring  these  things  within  the  reach  of  children. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  believe  for  most  other  students  of  science, 
I  may  say  that  each  will  usually  recognize  that  his  '"bent"  toward  his 
particular  study  came  to  him  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  when 
something  which  excited  his  childish  wonder  grew  to  have  unaccountable 
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attni#:tv>n«  wfaiirfa  df^ekiped  into  a  lifelong  ptir«i£itL  At  k^  if  he  i-an 
mtwmhffr^  b#?  wfll  find  titat  tfaib^  "bent"  did  not  b«^^  in  a  dry  insitnie- 
tirm.  }nA  in  iKi«neibii^  wfaiefa  po^erf oDt  intercepted  him. 

Tbl4  hum  b^ii^n  reciognized  aj»  tme  phflaaophr  from  the  time  when 
ArixtriCle  rwid  "  Knowledge  be^^^  in  wonder:'*  and  with  it  in  view  I 
have  felt  de»irou.^  of  deroCing  at  least  ^^ome  :snuH  portion  of  the  col- 
Usfiiifm.^  tfp  the  parpoi^  of  ?itimnlaring  the  wonder  and  intere^^t  of  all 
the  unlearned*  and  e»q)ecfallT  of  the  children,  and  I  am  fitting  op  in 
the  !¥mth  tower  of  the  Smitk^onian  building  a  ^mall  room  on  the 
fpr^mnd  fl#i<r>r  whieh  w  to  be  called  the  •'Children's  Room."  The  little 
gr#Hip  of  "fpecimen.^  it  contain.^  L>  meant  to  .^stimulate,  intere^,  and 
entertain  rather  than  to  OHteasiMj  ins^tmet.  Latin  l^  banished  from 
iUt  la>jrrU.  and  the  clanHification  u  not  that  of  science,  bat  that  which  is 
mrM  intelligible  to  the  untrained  mind. 

1 9%hall  return  to  thu  ?mbject  in  a  future  report,  when  I  can  i^peak 
fir^th  of  the  completion  of  the  collection,  which  L>  not  yet  fimsbed,  and. 
I  bofK^  of  a^ieful  reimlti$  in  the  direction  for  which  it  is  intended. 

COKRESPOXDESCE. 

The  irr^rrertprindence  of  the  In:$titution  embraces  letten?  having  refer- 
enci;  not  onh'  to  the  t^cope  of  work  of  the  Institution,  but  also  relating 
Up  the  bureaas  placed  by  Congress  under  its  direction.  Many  letters 
relating  excla<nvely  to  the  activities  of  the  bureaus  mentioned  are 
referred  to  them  for  attention  and  answer,  but  those  invohdng  in  any 
way  the  policy  of  the  la^itution  or  relating  to  other  than  routine 
matterH  are  referred  to  the  Secretarv. 

A»  ill  former  years,  a  coasiderable  amount  of  correspondence  relates 
Uf  mattfir.s  not  strictly  within  the  pur\'iew  of  the  Institution's  inter- 
entx,  but  it  has  been  the  endeavor  in  every  instance  where  the  infor- 
mation desired  could  \)e  readily  obtained  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
applifrant.  AVbere  the  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Institution  appears  to 
c^mc  within  the  immediate  scope  of  the  functions  of  some  other  branch 
of  the  (jovemment  service,  the  communication  has  been  referred  to  the 
(rhief  of  the  department  or  bureau  concerned,  and  the  writer  so  informed. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Institution  is  perhaps  more  varied  and 
embnuMfs  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  obtains  in  other  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  but  a  ver}'  small  percentage  of  the  letti^rs 
rex'ci  ved,  concern  fmsiness  of  a  routine  nature.  It  can  readily  be  under- 
Mtrxxl  that  this  circumstance  requires  an  unusual  amount  of  energy  and 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  staffs  of  the  Institution  and  its  several  bureaus 
to  jjroperly  reply  as  fully  as  possible  to  correspondents. 

The  HVHteui  inaugurated  in  1890,  of  registering  and  referring  letters 
received  at  the  Institution,  when  of  sufficient  importance  to  waiTant 
a  pennanent  record  of  them,  has  continued  in  successful  operation, 
and  entries  have  ^>een  promptly  made  and  any  arrears  avoided. 
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COOPERATION  OF  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  several  Departments  of  the  Government  have  always  generously 
cooperated  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  particularly 
in  collecting  objects  of  biological  or  ethnological  interest,  and  the 
results  of  such  cooperation  are  particularly  seen  in  every  department 
of  the  Museum.  Among  those  who  have  been  most  active  in  increas- 
ing the  collections  have  been  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who 
have  voluntarily  given  their  services  to  the  work. 

In  order  to  promote  and  increase  the  interest  in  the  Institution  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  resident  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  issued  circulars  to  be  sent  to 
United  States  consuls  and  to  army  and  navy  officers.  The  forms  of 
these  circulars  were  printed  in  the  last  Report,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  a  considemble  number  of  objects  have  already  been  thus 
acquired,  as  mentioned  elsewhere. 

EXPOSITIONS. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1899,  the  sum  of  $300,000 
was  appropriated  for  a  Government  exhibit  at  the  proposed  Pan- 
American  Exposition  to  be  held  at  BuflFalo  in  1901. 

The  Government  Board  of  Management  in  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  the  exhibit  having  apportioned  a  part  of  the  sum  for  a  displa}^  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  bureaus,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  year  in  gathering  objects  that  would  best  illus- 
trate the  work  of  the  Institution.  In  this  connection  a  few  objects 
connected  with  the  history  of  art  will  be  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the 
Institution,  but  the  collection  will  chiefly  consist  of  specimens  illus- 
trative of  its  scientific  functions,  and  more  especially  in  the  National 
Museum  and  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  An  opportunity  was  thus  afforded 
for  gathering  biological  collections  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  objects  chiefl}^ 
of  ethnological  interest  from  the  Philippines. 

INTERNATIONAL   CX)NGRESS  OF  ORIENTALISTS. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  the  Secretary,  on  December  9, 1898, 
designated  Dr.  Paul  Haupt,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  delegate 
of  the  Institution  to  the  Twelfth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists 
at  Rome,  on  October  3-15,  1899;  and  Dr.  Haupt,  as  well  as  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Lanman,  of  Harvard  University,  and  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  were,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary,  appointed  as  delegates  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  congress  was  a  notable  one,  nearly  600  persons  being  present, 
of  whom  15  were  from  the  United  States,  and  a  number  of  valuable 
papers  were  presented  by  the  American  members.     One  important 
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ou^rowth  of  the  meeting  wsts  the  estahlishment  of  an  International 
.VASociation  for  the  arehieolo^c  exploration  of  India.  The  next  con- 
g^em  will  ^le  held  in  December,  19»)2,  in  Hamborg^,  Germany,  while 
Athens  has  been  proposed  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Fourteenth 
Congress. 

STANDARDS  OF  COLOR. 

Mr.  Robert  Ridgway.  curator  of  ornithology  in  the  National 
Maseum,  published  a  number  of  years  ago,  for  the  use  of  naturalists, 
a  handbook  on  color,  and  he  requested  a  grant  from  the  Institution 
for  a  new  edition.  It  appeared  to  the  Secretary  that  a  work  upon  a 
more  extended  scale  and  a  somewhat  different  plan  would  be  of  value 
primarily  to  naturalists,  but  also  in  every  department  of  science,  to 
artists,  and  in  manv  branches  of  industry. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  practically  no  uniformity  in  the  common 
use  of  color  names,  one  name  designating  as  a  rule  as  many  as  half  a 
dozen  different  shades;  nor  is  there  any  absolute  method  commonly 
available  by  which  a  person  in  one  place  can  describe  to  a  person  in 
another  the  exact  shade  or  tint  meant  by  a  given  name.  The  produc- 
tion of  a  work  which  would  obviate  these  difficulties  and  make  availa- 
ble what  might  be  called  the  •'oonstasts  of  nature''  in  color,  is 
directly  in  line  with  previous  publications  of  the  Institution  in 
endeavoring  to  establish  standard^  whereby  a  definite  nomenclature  in 
scientific  and  popular  writing  might  be  introduced. 

The  conception  is  that  of  a  comprehensive  and  important  work,  and 
this  has  })een  under  consideration  for  some  time,  for  it  has  been  felt 
that  it  could  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Institution  unless  it  was  to  be 
done  in  a  worthy  manner.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  such  books  as 
they  have  hitherto  been  published,  is  that  they  are  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  color  illustrations  which  fade  with  time,  so  that  the  original 
tints,  which  should  be  the  standards  of  comparison,  can  not  be 
recovered. 

The  Secretary-,  after  consulting  with  others  expert  in  the  matter, 
decided  that  it  would  be  desirable  not  only  to  secure  more  permanent 
tints,  but  to  connect  everj'  tint  published  in  the  book  with  some  defin- 
ite wave  length  in  the  spectrum,  whether  the  solar  spectrum  or  a  com- 
posite one.  The  investigations  of  Profeasor  Rood  and  others  show 
that  it  is  difficult  to  do  this  directly,  but  that  it  can  be  effected  by  the 
use  of  intermediate  means  of  comparison. 

Again,  experiments  must  l)e  made  to  determine  how  far  this  large 
ol>j<H*t  (of  connecrting  every  tint  employed  with  some  definite  wave 
length  or  combination  of  wave  lengths  of  light)  is  practicable.  If  it  Ik* 
fully  so,  the  work  may  1h»  said  to  l)e  in  one  sense  something  absolutely 
permanent,  relating  as  it  will  to  standards  which  can  never  alter  with 
time,  so  that,  as  has  been  said,  those  who  expect  that  their  writings 
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Will  be  more  permanent  than  the  planet  itself  should  take  this  method 
of  illustmting  them. 

The  work  promised  such  magnitude  that  a  committee  was  appointed, 
as  follows:  Mr.  Ridgway,  curator  of  the  ornithology  in  the  National 
Museum,  as  possible  editor;  Mr.  Holmes,  head  curator  of  anthro- 
pology, and  known  as  an  artist  of  ability;  Dr.  Gill,  the  distinguished 
naturalist,  and  Dr.  Adler,  the  librarian  of  the.  Institution,  who  has 
been  charged  to  procure  information  on  the  history  of  the  subject. 
To  these  it  is  quite  probable  there  will  be  later  added  a  physicist  and 
possibly  a  special  colorist,  unless  these  last  two  qualifications  can  be 
found  combined  in  the  same  person,  which  is  hardly  probable. 

NATIONAL   STANDARDIZING   BUREAU. 

The  Hon.  James  H.  Southard,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coin- 
age, Weights  and  Measures  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  invited 
the  Secretary  to  appear  before  the  committee  last  April  in  regard  to 
the  merits  of  a  bill  then  before  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  of  standards,  but  he  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  other  engagements. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of 
standards  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Secretary  has  been  always  greatly 
interested,  and  that  at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey  he  had  an  interview  with  him  and  made  some  suggestions  in 
reference  to  proposed  legislation. 

The  Secretary  was  the  first  to  establish  a  practical  plan,  which  was 
afterward  veiy  generally  adopted  b}^  the  i-ailways  of  the  United 
States,  for  communicating  standard  time  over  long  distances,  and  he 
has  always  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  subject  of  determinations  of 
exact  measurements  in  other  ways. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  preserved  in  its  Museum  sets  of 
standards  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  has  also  personally 
commenced  a  collection  of  instruments  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
standards  in  all  countries.  Certain  archaic  specimens  which  have 
been  acquired  for  this  purpose  are  being  at  the  present  time  arranged. 

He  takes  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  fact  of  his  interest  in  the 
measure  now  before  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bureau  of  standards,  and  saying  that  his  testimony,  if  given  before 
the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  would  have  been 
in  favor  of  the  plan  proposed   in  the  bill  under  considei'ation. 

PROPOSED  CHALCEDONY  PARK. 

The  region  known  as  the  Petrified  Forest  in  Arizona  hjis  been  a 
place  of  much  popular  and  scientific  interest,  and  at  various  times  the 
question  of  setting  the  region  apart  as  a  Government  reservation  has 
been  agitated    but  without  any  definite  action  until  the  past  year, 
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when,  as  a  resralt  of  correspoodence  between  the  Institution  and  the 
(ieneral  Ijand  Office,  the  further  removal  of  foHHil  trees  ha^  been 
pTf>hrbited, 

Prof,  Lester  F.  Ward  visited  the  re^on  in  November.  18t>t>^  and 
the  results  of  hw  examination  have  been  published  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  Seeretarv  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office: 

PETRHTED    FOREST,   .1RI20XA- 

DuPABTMiarr  of  the  Intfrior, 

Gejteral  Laxd  Offtcf, 
Wofihingi&n^  D.  C.  June  17.  1S99. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  certified  copy  of  a  memorial  by  the  le^s- 
laturf^  of  Arizona  praying  that  certain  lands  in  Aptw^^he  County.  Ariz.. 
in  the  vicinity  of  tne  town  of  Holbrook.  known  as  the  ^•Petrified  For- 
est," be  withdrawn  from  entry  with  a  view  to  creating  a  reservation 
or  national  park  for  the  purpose  of  preser\'ing  the  natural  wonders 
and  curiosities  of  the  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  reauest  that  you  will  kindly  inform  me  whether 
the  records  of  the  Smitnsonian  Institution  furnish  any  information 
respecting  this  locality  indicating  that  the  scenic  features  of  the  same 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  to  set  these  lands  apart  as  a  national  park.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  a  full  expression  of  your  views  on  this  subject,  and  aLso  as 
to  the  importance  of  preserving  the  mineralized  formations  in  that 
region. 

\ery  respectfully,  BrvoER  Hermaxx, 

Com  m  /W<  w^y. 

The  SfX'RETARY   OF  THE    SMITHSONIAN    IXSTFTUTIOX. 

To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  made: 

SmITHSO>1AN   IXSTITITION, 

Wajihmgton^  D.  CI.  July  7. 1S99. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  the  17th  ultimo  requesting  information  concerning  the  Petri- 
fied Forest  near  Holbrook,  in  Arizona,  as  well  as  an  expression  of 
opinion  concerning  the  desirabilitv  of  setting  aside  these  lands  as  a 
national  park,  and  beg  to  furnish  tLe  following  statement: 

The  region  near  Holbrook,  Apache  County.  Arizona,  known  as  the 
"Petrified  Forest,"  ''Chalcedony  Park,"  and  '•Lithodendron  (stone 
trees)  Valley,"  is  of  great  interest  because  of  the  abundance  of  its 
beautiful  petrified  coniferous  trees,  as  well  as  of  its  scenic  features. 
The  trees  lie  si'attered  alx)ut  in  great  profusion,  but  none  stand  erect 
in  their  original  place  of  growth  as  do  many  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  The  National  Museum  possesses  three  splendid  trunks 
collected  there  })y  Lieutenant  Hegewald  at  the  request  of  General 
Sherman. 

The  best  popular  iwcount  of  this  region  is  given  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Kunz,  and  is  as  follows: 
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""Among  the  great  American  wonders  is  the  silicified  forest,  known 
as  Chalcedony  Park,  situated  about  8  miles  south  of  Carrizo,  a  station 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad,  in  Apache  County,  Arizona. 
*  *  *  The  locality  was  noticed  in  1853  oy  the  Pacific  Bailroad 
Exploring  Survey.  *  *  *  There  is  every  evidence  to  show  that 
the  trees  grew  beside  some  inland  sea.  Alter  falling  they  became 
water-logged,  and  during  decomposition  the  cell  structure  of  the  wood 
was  entirely  replaced  by  silica  irom  sandstone  in  the  walls  surround- 
ing this  great  inland  sea. 

''Over  the  entire  area  trees  lie  scattered  in  all  conceivable  positions 
and  in  fragments  of  all  sizes,  the  broken  sections  sometimes  resem- 
bling a  pile  of  cart  wheels.  *  *  *  A  phenomenon  perhaps  unpar- 
alleled and  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  park  is  a  natural  bridge 
formed  by  a  tree  of  agatized  wood  spanning  a  canyon  45  feet  in  width. 
In  addition  to  the  span,  fully  50  leet  of  the  tree  rests  on  one  side, 
making  it  visible  for  a  length  over  100  feet." 

Lieutenant  Hegewald  writes: 

"I  rode  down  the  valley  to  examine  the  thousands  of  specimens  that 
lay  scattered  on  each  side  of  the  valley  along  the  slopes,  which  were 
perhaps  50  feet  high;  the  valley  of  tlie  Litnodendron,  at  its  widest 
part,  being  scarcely  a  half  mile.  Along  the  slopes  no  vegetation  what- 
ever was  to  be  seen,  wood  being  very  scarce;  the  soil  was  composed 
of  clay  and  sand  mostly,  and  these  petrifactions,  broken  into  millions 
of  j)ieces,  lay  scattered  all  adown  these  slopes.  Some  of  the  large 
fossil  trees  were  well  preserved,  though  the  action  of  heat  and  cold 
had  broken  most  of  tnem  in  sections  from  2  to  20  feet  long,  and 
some  of  these  must  have  been  immense  trees;  measuring  the  exposed 
parts  of  several,  the}'  varied  from  150  to  200  feet  in  length,  and  from 
2  to  4i  feet  in  diameter,  the  centers  often  containing  most  beautiful 
quartz  crystals." 

Dr.  Walter  Hough,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  has  visited 
the  park,  writes  as  follows: 

^'In  the  celebrated  Petrified  Forest,  which  is  some  18  miles  from 
Holbrook,  Arizona,  on  the  picturesque  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  there  are 
ruins  of  several  ancient  Indian  villages.  These  villages  are  small,  in 
some  cases  having  merel}'  a  few  houses,  but  what  gives  them  a  peculiar 
interest  is  that  they  were  built  of  logs  of  beautiful  fossil  wood.  *  *  * 
The  prehistoric  dwellers  of  the  land  selected  cylinders  of  uniform  size, 
whicn  were  seemingly  detenuined  by  the  carrying  strength  of  a  man. 
It  is  probable  that  prehistoric  builders  never  chose  more  beautiful 
stones  for  the  construction  of  their  habitations  than  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  which  flourished  ages  before  man  appeared  on  the  earth. 

''This  wood  agate  also  furnished  material  for  stone  hammers,  arrow- 
heads, and  knives,  which  are  often  found  in  ruins  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  forest." 

This  "wood  agate"  or  "wood  opal"  is  now  cut  and  polished  into 
floor  tiling,  mantels,  clock  cases,  table  tops,  paper  weights,  etc.  The 
silver  testimonial  to  the  French  sculptor  Bartholdi,  made  by  Tiffany 
&  Co.,  had  for  its  base  a  section  of  this  wood  agate. 

Proif.  Lester  F.  Ward,  an  eminent  paleobotanist,  w^ho,  while  officially 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  also  holds 
the  position  of  associate  curator  in  the  National  Museum,  expects  to 
visit  the  Pacific  coast  this  summer,  and  may  return  by  the  southern 
route.     He  tells  me  that  if  you  so  desire  he  would  be  pleased  to  visit 
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the  region  in  question  for  the  special  purpose  of  procuring  further 
information  regarding  the  features  covered  by  your  inquiry. 

In  conclusion  I  would  sjiv  that  all  with  whom  I  have  consulted  are 
agreed  that  the  "'  Petrified  Foi*est/'or  '**  Chalcedony  Park,"  of  Apache 
C  ounty,  Arizona,  should  be  pi'eserved  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people.  In  no  other  area  is  there  such  a  profusion  of 
highly  colored  stone  ti-ees.  Fossil  wood  is  scattered  over  a  very  great 
area  of  Arizona,  but  the  densest  portion  and  chief  place  of  interest  is 
*'*' Chalcedony  Park,'"  an  area  of  less  than  5  miles  square.  This  region 
is  alK>ut  20  miles  south  of  Carrizo  station. 

A  list  i>f  paptM's  ivlating  to  the  Arizona  forest  trees  is  appended. 
Ver}"  respectfully, 

Richard  Rathbun, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Hon.  BiNGER  Hermann, 

dmimis^ioner  General  Land  6W^y, 

Department  of  the  Intei^uyr^  Washington^  7>.  C 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gifts. — Among  the  gifts  to  the  Institution  during  the  year  may  be 
mentioned  an  extensive  and  valuable  iH>llection  of  archaeological 
objects  presented  to  the  Institution  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  McGuire,  of 
Washington. 

Smiths^m  tablet. — The  bronze  tablet  aifixed,  bv  the  direction  of  the 
Regents,  to  the  tomb  of  Smithson  in  Genoa,  having  been  stolen,  it  has 
been  ordered  to  he  replat^eil  by  one  in  Carrara  marble. 

F*>r*-i(jn  ini<titHtions, — Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  amliassador  to  Ger- 
many and  a  Regent  of  the  Institution,  was  designated  to  represent  the 
latter  at  the  c^elebration  of  the  two  hundreilth  anniversarv  of  the  Roval 
Prussian  Ai*ademv  of  Si'ieni'cs,  at  Berlin,  on  Man^h  10  and  :^,  190l>. 

Dr.  White  attended,  and,  in  his  report  of  the  i'eremonies,  suggested 
that  the  formal  iH>ngratulations  of  the  Institution  should  he  suitably 
engrossed  and  forwardtnl  to  the  Royal  Amdemy.  This  was  done 
through  the  Department  of  State. 

The  congratidations  of  the  Institution  were  also  sent  to  the  Kaiser - 
lich-KOnigliche  Geologisi'he  Reiohsanstalt,  on  the  iK\-asii>n  of  ib*  fif- 
tieth anniversarv.  and  to  the  KOniijlich  Sachsischen  Altertmiisverein 
OD  the  (X'casuHi  of  its  swentv-fifth  anniverstrv". 


THE  NATIONAL  XirSEVM. 

Of  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Smithsonian  Itistitution  the  National 

Museum  is  of  nii^t  general  interest,  and  the  administration  of  its  busi- 
ness has  demanded  moist  i^^re. 
The  primary  object  of  the  Museum  is  the  ai-vjui^iitiou,  preser>'a- 
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tion,  and  classification  of  the  collections  of  the  Institution  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  relate  to  nearly  every  bi*anch  of  human  knowledge. 
The  placing  of  these,  when  ari'anged  by  their  curators,  on  public  exhi- 
bition in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  afford  to  visitors  an  opportunity^ 
to  acquire  accurate  general  information  concerning  them  ma\'  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  adjunct,  and  serves  not  only  as  a  means  of 
instruction  but  also  as  a  source  of  entertainment  to  the  public. 

The  foundation  of  the  Museum  collections  was  the  number  of  ethno 
logical  and  biological  objects  brought  to  the  United  States  more  than 
half  a  centur\^  ago  by  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  and  the  collec- 
tions made  by  explores  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  whose  care 
these  materials  and  every  other  object  of  natural  history  were  later 
transferred.^  The  preservation  and  classification  of  these  objects  was 
the  work  of  those  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  charge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment collections  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and  when  these 
were  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  were 
placed  on  exhibition,  and  as  other  large  collections  were  added  to  the 
Museum,  there  came  gradually  into  existence  a  store  of  valuable  objects, 
which  were,  however,  unconsecutive  and  not  only  often  duplicated,  but 
frequently  unrelated  owing  to  the  mode  of  their  acquisition. 

At  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  at  Philadelphia  a 
great  number  of  collections,  chiefl}'^  of  industrial  interest,  became  the 
property  of  the  Smithsonian  Museum.  For  the  accommodation  of 
these  objects,  a  one-stor^^  building  was  begun  in  1879  and  completed  in 
1881,  containing  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  feet,  and  built  in  the 
cheapest  manner.  This  structure  was  so  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
object  for  which  a  building  of  five  or  six  stories  over  the  sjime  area 
would  have  barely  sufficed,  that  within  two  years  from  its  completion 
it  was  found  to  be  too  limited  for  the  display  of  the  exhibits  then  actually 
on  hand. 

It  was  proposed  as  early  as  1882  to  provide  additional  quarters  for 
the  Museum,  with  the  object  of  giving  accommodation  also  to  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  there  being  a  proviso  in  the  bill,  however,  that  the  pro- 

'  "Whenever  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  their  recep- 
tion, all  objects  of  art  and  of  foreign  and  curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  natural 
history,  plants,  and  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  which  may  be  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  whosesoever  custody  they  may  be, 
shall  be  delivered  to  such  persons  as  may  be  authorized  by  tlie  Board  of  Regents  to 
receive  them,  and  shall  be  so  arranged  and  classified  in  the  buihling  erected  for  the 
Institution  as  best  to  facilitate  the  examination  and  stud v  of  them;  and  whenever 
new  specimens  in  natural  history,  geology,  or  mineralogy  are  obtained  for  the 
Museum  of  the  Institution,  by  exchanges  of  duplicate  specrimens,  which  the  Regents 
may  in  their  discretion  make,  or  by  donation,  which  they  may  receive,  or  other- 
wise, the  Regents  shall  cause  such  new  specimens  to  be  appropriately  classe<l  and 
arranged."     (See.  5586,  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes.) 


2^  sxpoar  «i9  rmr  «rBSTit3x: 


poMd  tjnildiii)^  ^dunKki  diiw:u^<«>  i^Piiuim    iiuti*r  'su^  iiiMiiiia*  <tiri*t!Ci}iL  >yi 

The  .'^^rrtarr.  In  iiia-  rpptirc  5ir  l^*#*t\.  !r«»pp»;*«n&tL  m  tsn*  &»^»»ni5^  cut 
ifiMU&:ieiicT  'tt  the  »^xiMiiiir  jftnniiiimik«fiif:iiiiu^  f<)r  isut  •^tiilHt'ciiinjEf  nirHtu^ 
intiwt  poottfetiion  «>f  tiielKaiiefiiiuw!iiji*iLdtf:ciiic  :iiiiii^^^in3iiiL^Ht7i*iL  JH:lJc?^ 
aftftr  the  «:ompfecioB  of  die  prpsMHiii  ICjimhiiil  iiiilidiiir.  ^ntf  urHsurr  5:  ami 

h^ten  :;k  luiiform  one  of  r^r»*?«eniLicuMift  i:-  C»vii^r»»5«'  15^  uie  Bi^gi^MiE?'  ^t 
the  InemmAnf^  Inaoifieiefli^  j  <  jf  iiO:^  hiLJltfliiig  aoiL  lii&H.3r  im>  iimsien^u^ 
inaderinairy.' 

fji  l;5ti*>  the  .S*frrpcsfcrr  Ci»k  ti>t^Kab»t<ML  tvs'  «flr  lii  me  fi^>^E(Hiii^= 

""The  ntttioii  hait  ^1^*%  ja  A»jetqiaiii8i»'  ajK^iiHe  ife}*  ^  <£i!f»ttfi  <^:-iWciiML  •c<€ 
fwjrjk.4*  Ua»  HOC  the  cone  «»K>iiie  ti>  ifiatiJlIhr  j^^k  «of  4L«oai^7«!i^  uhe  pr^^ci?Do«ii 
orf  an  .'vierfoate  bi.»fne  for  tim  ;2T»skSi^  <icMjWitiioiL  «o^  -cfei^iinem^^  .k  w-}ji^«(^ 
wbu:h  wjiaf  d^ar  &>  che  heart  f^  j<o«cr  IbiSi^  <^>l!Ift£sii^T2e.  S^fuukvc  lAocTtnL 
and  one  wfaurb  he  izr^ni  wrtilii  albikOH^  ii3«>  Ibi:»il  Vt^^iotL^'* 

It  hai*>  alreadj  heea  o*j«erT**s  t&aai  w  iTar  u^j**-  ^ri*aAHr  pc-miiva  ■•:  f  ticne 
tni^artur^  of  the  lliis*enatt  isotTi^  *^»^Mf  an^^aiEntii  *^  G*:»'T''»^inLX^iLn  •fxp«o«i- 

hot  that  mtycx:  05  ana  a^c  •'j^  f.ViCtf7)*5i»  ji  ^kvUoil  j«fflt  -of  l£i«-  ^n-^-or  ■rrinm-^  isn-i  T«*tKL 
net  afMUt  and  atpf^r/jtnacsa^  ^^tisss^j  mA  «x<^^rQ»ri'.»iT  %^r  ii«e  ^ff^„r;r-.wfgiifcT,-  ILzi<cl^w- 
tkifkr  he  for  •'jfu^  ^i  tk'iC  -Wei's  Vx  »ni^  MSijUtmig  ^^m-  |>cai^«ii  •C'Cl  Tfj^^Me  gTztzu'^" 

all,  a<vi  whacerifrr  »  fiot  fSfitonji  \hfM$  ^tfitM  i*  ^lowiftT  <<fl2r  ^TDdiawr*-  oitTr--^""      J-.^nr- 

The  rf>TKiaHb»  '>f  th^  lietsiMlit  in  diwiDwsAr  thk  fivrj^jcctv-ci  ^r^'iims*^!  -niieturjT  sih«i 

*  A  Mil  wa*  itAf/Ant-kA  \fy  f^^ittaAar  Mf/niil  *Xi  Jnnfr  12.  IS**'*.  f.,r  iJj*-  *^v«rt>:'iaii  <^  an 
jvifiitk^rta]  Mnm^Tij  l^lMu^c,  suA  X\ie  mtr^fnn-  wa;i<  fa\v«ni>Oy  ar^ie*!  i3j<»:>ffi  b>T  the 
Seriati;,  tjiut  iaib^i  tci  Xlte  lh/f»Mf,  ^hi  ian#r  j?3  of  th^  <4tfij<'  y<^r>tffriai'*r  M<*>nill  i^ov^l 
thif  prtr*  tffu fiL->  *A.  xUt'  \A\\  in  th#r  forrn  of  an  SkJnt^»*Uu*ru\  V*  th«'  ^^iDt^Jry  citiI  bill  i«^ 
1>$M#«  ait^l  at  tlMT  &#Uoiiinif  i!««Kion  ^Jaiiaarr  17.  IH^r  Ih-  ateain  ininj-loccd  thi^  f«\>- 
viMoii  ai*  au  aunefj^hritffrit  U»  the  Fiin<lr\'  civil  Ifill  for  IX^X 

In  the  Hfty-fin4  Omisntm  HenaUtr  Morrill  again  rf-ji-r,rt<^i.  frr»in  the  Committee  «.« 
Kul^;  Baiklin^  and  Groundi>.  th^  }n\\  for  a  new  Mnm^iu  NiiMing.  vhich  IhU  was 
\mmtA  by  the  Henat^;  April  5,  189^1,  and  not  Ijeing  re(ir>rte*l  in  the  Hoose,  wki,  on 
Jtuie  ^  ]fl90,  an  in  pre^'ioiM  wsMKioru*,  af^ain  nfK^rterl  by  Senatior  Merrill  as  an 
amerHlment  ti>  the  Mindry  Hvil  bill  ffor  1M(i] ;,  which  ainen«iment  wa^asrv^i  to  by 
tbi;  Henate,  Imt  faili*'!  in  conferi'm***,  w»  fi^'fon*.  (>n  January  9. 1:S>1.  Mr.  Milliken,  of 
the  O/tumittet;  on  Pnbltr  Hnildifi((^  an'l  Oroiin<li',  re|¥>rte«i  a  HH  with  thes^  j^aine 
proviifionM  in  the  IIotifN*  ami  H<rnator  Morrill  ai0iin  introdoce«l  it  into  the  Senate  a.< 
an  anMiidnMfnt  tr>  the  Ktui'lry  civil  bill  Utt  \^fZ.  The  provi^^msi  were  re^iettteil  in  the 
\h\\  intro<hw.'*'*l  in  the  Fifty -fw'/m'l  iUm\(Ti*m  by  Henator  Morrill,  when  the  bill  was 
flgree«l  t/>  by  the  H^mab*,  btii  no  n/iion  witM  taken  in  the  Hooste.  In  the  Fifty-third 
CVingre^w  the  Manic  bill  wa«  \uSt*tthu'^**\  by  H^'imtor  Morrill  into  the  Senate,  but  not 
rejiorte*!.  It  wtti<  HKnin  )nfM»*birc*l  ImIo  1|»c  Fifty-fourth  Congre:^  and  later  as  an 
amendment.  In  tlic  Iwftcr  f  !#»r»i(fc««  Kf^rtat/ ir  Morrill  offered  the  identii^l  pn^visdon 
an  an  aniembricnf  fo  fbc  m\w\ry  « ivil  Mil  for  IWi7.  Tliig  was  again  agreeil  to  by  the 
Senate,  *f^\  fail'xi  \u  'lie  Mon^f^  mimI  wa«  clinfinaUnl  in  conference. 
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tions  or  b}^  gifts  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  but  while  the  people  may  take  just  pride  in  what  they  feel 
is  their  own,  collections  gathered  in  this  way  are,  as  has  just  been 
observed,  not  only  partially  duplicated  or  triplicated,  but  are  at  the 
same  time  fragmentary  and  lacking  in  that  completeness  that  comes  by 
systematic  work  in  bringing  similar  classes  of  objects  together  under 
a  well-considered  system. 

The  filling  of  the  gaps  just  alluded  to  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
the  application  of  a  purchasing  fund.  After  repeated  requests  to 
Congress,  a  small  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last  session  for  the 
special  pur.pose  of  purchasing  specimens,  but  the  amount  thus  avail- 
able is  so  limited  and  the  deficiencies  in  the  present  collections  are  so 
great  that  it  will  be  impracticable  to  add  any  entirely  new  series  of 
objects  at  present,  and  the  fund  will  be  devoted  to  filling  the  gaps  in 
existing  series.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  may  hereafter  grant  larger 
sums  for  the  acquisition  of  specimens. 

The  curators  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Museum  have  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  old 
and  new  material  preparatory  to  its  exhibition.  The  information  gath- 
ered by  the  curators  while  examining  and  arranging  specimens  has  in 
many  ca^es  been  printed  in  the  form  of  descriptive  catalogues  contain- 
ing scientific  information  expressed  in  such  untechnical  language  that 
visitors  uninformed  in  the  subject  may  readily  understand  the  collec- 
tions. The  Secretary  has  constantly  had  in  view  the  importance  of  the 
comprehensive  labeling  of  objects  placed  on  exhibition  and  he  is  grati- 
fied that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  the  umseum 
having  been  well  defined  as  a  collection  of  instructive  labels  each  illus- 
trated by  a  well -selected  specimen. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  report  giving  details  in  regard  to 
Museum  work  during  the  year,  with  reference  to  many  important 
accessions.  Mention  may  be  made  here  of  a  few  additions  of  special 
public  interest,  among  which  are  a  considerable  number  of  memorials 
of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  Philippine  insurrection.  To  the  geo- 
logical collections  were  added  some  interesting  fossil  animals  secured 
from  the  fields  of  Wyoming,  and  a  large  amount  of  zoological 
material  was  collected  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  There  htis  also  been 
transferred  to  the  Museimi  the  extensive  and  very  valuable  series  of 
vertebrate  fossils  collected  by  the  late  Professor  Marsh  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  This  collection 
aggregated  five  car-loads,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of  the 
gigantic  Dinosaurs,  besides  fifty  skulls  of  Titanotherium,  probably  the 
best  specimens  in  existence. 

The  general  appearance  of  several  of  the  Museum  halls  has  been 
improved  by  replacing  the  old  wooden  floors  by  terrazzo  pavements, 
and  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  completion  of  this  much- 
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needed  improvement.  Pi'ogress  has  nlso  been  made  in  furnishing  with 
sni  table  exhibit  ion  cases  the  new  galleries,  which  temporarily  relieve 
a  part  of  the  (^ong-estion,  and  some  interesting:  collections  heretofore 
crowded  into  narrow  limits  have  thus  been  less  inadequately  displayed^ 
though  the  general  aspect  may  yet  be  said  with  truth  to  be  rather  that 
of  a  storehouse  than  a  museum. 


RITRRAU  OP  AMERICAN  ETHNOLCWiY. 

The  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  were  continued 
under  the  direc^tion  of  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell  and  his  efficient  tissistantF. 
The  tield  work  of  the  regular  corps  extended  into  Maine,  New  York- 
Minnesota,  Wist^nsin,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma^  California^  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Cuba.  Jamaica.  Ontario,  and  Nova  Scotia,  while 
special  work  was  done  in  other  districts.  The  explorations  anil 
resean^hes  continue  to  yield  valuable  results  in  the  fonn  of  contri- 
butions to  the  science  of  ethnology,  while  the  collet^tions  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  form  an  important  tiibutary  to  the  National 
Museum. 

One  of  the  reconnoissances  of  the  vear  extended  to  the  Antillean 
islands,  which  are  supposed  by  students  to  have  lain  in  the  pathway 
of  impoi*tant  aboriginal  migrations,  and  data  of  consequence  were 
obtained  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Bureau  are  two  aboriginal 
vocabularies,  both  famed  among  students.  One  of  these  i»  the  Trum- 
bull Dictionary  of  the  Natiiik  (Massachusetts)  Indian  language^  which" 
was  conveyed  to  the  Bureau  for  publication  through  the  intervention 
of  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  vice-president  of  the  Ajnerican  Anti- 
quarian So<tiety,  the  (tustodian  of  the  manuscript.  The  other  is  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  ^laya  language,  known  as  the  Diccionario  de  Motul^ 
which  has  been  in  existen(*e  in  manus<!ript  form  for  centuries^  and 
which  is  tinally  to  be  published  through  the  agency  of  the  Bureau. 

Some  prai^tical  importance  attac^hes  to  the  rec*ent  work  of  the  Bureau 
in  eonnet^tion  with  aboriginal  agriculture  and  crop  plants.  The  inves- 
ligalion  of  the  wild-rice  industry,  of  the  northern  lake  region  espe- 
cially, brings  out  a  neglected  pha^e  of  aboriginal  industry^  and  at  the 
9amc  time  directM  attention  to  a  promising  natural  resource. 

One  of  the  collaborators  of  the  Bureau  was  detailed  to  the  Govern- 
ment Board  of  the  Pan  Anierican  Exposition^  and  made  important 
colle(!tions  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  some  of  which  are  designed  for 
ultimate  deposit  in  the  Museum. 

The  details  (rt  the  wf>rk  of  the  Bureau  are  set  forth  fully  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  report. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

The  free  interchange  of  Government  and  scientilic  publications 
between  this  country  and  the  governments  and  learned  societies  of 
other  lands  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Great  numbers  of  books  are  annually 
transmitted  abroad  and  great  quantities  are  received  in  exchange  each 
year,  the  quantity  handled  during  the  past  fiscal  year  aggregating 
113,5()3  packages,  weighing  409,991  pounds,  an  increase  in  weight  of 
more  than  one-fourth  over  the  previous  year. 

These  exchanges  are  in  no  sense  of  a  commercial  nature,  for  no 
publications  for  sale  are  allowed  transmission.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  exchanges  consist  of  Government  documents,  while  the  other  half 
are  publications  exchanged  between  learned  societies  and  men  through- 
out the  world.  The  International  Exchange  Bureau  has  salaried  resident 
agents  in  London,  Leipzig,  and  Budapest,  and  a  large  number  of  agents 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  who  lend  their  services  gratuitously.  The 
correspondents  who  more  or  less  regularly  exchange  publications 
through  the  Smithsonian  Institution  now  aggregate  33,951,  of  which 
7,721  are  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest  in  foreign  lands,  extending 
even  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world. 

The  expenses  of  the  Exchange  Service  were  for  thirty  years  met 
entirely  from  the  income  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  when 
public  documents  began  to  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  transmissions 
as  to  become  an  unbearable  drain  on  its  resources.  Congress  began  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  work,  and  the  entire  service,  through 
international  treaties,  has  since  become  chiefly  (though  not  entirely) 
dependent  on  annual  appropriations  by  Congress. 

Publications  from  societies  in  this  country  intended  for  trans- 
mission abroad  must  be  delivered  at  the  Institution  free  of  expense, 
and  they  are  tmnsmitted  to  foreign  societies  or  individuals  without 
charge.  Packages  received  from  abroad  are  distributed  in  this 
country  under  f  i-ank  by  registered  mail. 

The  liberal  policy  of  the  United  Stiites  Government  in  providing  for 
the  service  is  not,  however,  reciprocated  abroad  except  by  a  few  of 
the  smaller  countries.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria  have 
never,  while  continuing  the  exchange  sei^vice,  subscribed  to  the 
Brussels  treatv/  while  France  and  Russia  have  contributed  verv  mea- 

^The  treaty  conclude<l  at  Brussels,  March  15,  1886,  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  July  19,  1888,  and  of  which  ratifications  were  exchanged  January  14, 
1889,  consists  of  ten  articles,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  there  shall  be  established 
in  each  of  the  contracting  States  a  bureau  charged  with  the  duty  of  exchanges,  which 
shall  embrace  the  official  documents,  parliamentary  and  administrative,  which  are 
publiiithed  in  the  country  of  their  origin,  and  works  executed  by  order  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government;  each  bureau  shall  cause  to  be  printed  a  list  of  the  publi- 
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fffftty  tr/w%rd  the  .'^ervitn*.  Tli«»  L'nit*»il  Stalled,  it  will  he  ohr*erved.  i» 
the  only  firMt-f^ieMt^  power  wiiii*h  heemme  a  party  to  it*  tuid  It  may  per- 
luypH  l">e  >Higjr«*Mt«>fi  art  a  not  improbable  rwitwn  for  the  abHtention  of  .such 
poweTM  sw  En^fland,  Fntm^,  Germany,  or  Rik^ia*  that  the  treaty  wcxiki 
hind  them  to  an  exchange  .'^yi^tem  <^hietfy  with  smaller  powers  who  <^cLld 
»o€  retam  a^  miirfa  ae*  they  re<!eive<l.  This  L+  an  aj-n^amptioa  only,  but 
il  refftT!*  to  a  condition  whii^h  the  writer  wac*  obliged  to  have  in  mind 
in  hw  attempted  negotiations. 

The  dwtnbution  of  par^kages  after  they  reach  Earr)pe  and  other  for- 
eign cf>nntrie«  im^  owing  to  the  conditions  jast  stated,  slow  and  uncer- 
tain,  except,  where  the  Institution  has  found  it  expedient  to  establish 
and  maintain  agencies  for  promoting  its  own  interest.*^.  The  returns 
Irfftn  these  countries,  especially  in  the  way  of  official  documents,  has 
mf>Temrer  alway-*  Vjeen  inadet|aale,  doe  mainly,  it  would  appear,  to  the 
lack  fiff  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  thereby,  but  in  part 
aiko  U9  indifference.  Efforts  have  constantly  been  made  hv  the  Insti- 
totion  to  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  the  subject  among  foreign 
countries,  and  representatiTes  have  been  dispatched  fnxn  time  to  time 
to  explain  the  exchange  methods  and  solicit  a  more  liberal  participation^ 
but  though  something  has  been  accomplished  in  this  way.  the  relations 
have  remained  until  recently  practically  as  they  were  in  the  beginnings. 

In  1870  Prr>fess^>r  Henrv  went  to  Encrland  and  while  there  testiSed 
before  an  Kngiisb  Goremment  scientific  commission  regarding  the 
international  exchange  system,  a^  it  was  then  constituted  in  the  exclusive 
charge  of  the  Smith*4onian  Institution  and  carried  on  at  it<^  private 
exii^-rnse,* 

Jjater,  Secretarj-  Baird  sent  Mr.  Oeorge  H.  Boehmer.  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  P^xchanges.  to  Europe  on  a  similar  errand,  and  twelve 
years  after,  the  prcrsent  Secretary  sent  Mr.  William  C  Winlock, 
<ruratr>r  of  the  Exchanges,  to  Leipsic  to  endeavor  to  improve  the 

caUu>Ui»  that  it  in  able  to  plar:^;  at  the  (Vhsi^jWLl  of  the  oontractin^r  States,  the:ie  several 
\nirfrsnut  of  exr^iange  to  arranj^e  Jietwfrcrn  themaelves  the  number  of  c»>pies  which  they 
msiy  >M;  AhU:  to  #leniand  and  fiimwh;  tran.«mb«ion  ghall  Ite  made  direct  from  bareao 
Ut  }mrfrsm;  (sach  Htate  amiumn^  the  expen-«*»  of  p^ackin^  and  tran;$portation  to  the  place 
of  dc'frti nation,  ^>iit  when  tranj<nii.^Jon  nhall  l>e  madebviaea,  sp%fcial  arran^ment^  may 
fye  made  an  to  the  nhare  of  the  exfMfn>*4;  that  (»a<'h  State  :*hall  bear  for  traik»p»»rtation; 
the  iwrveral  InirffatiH  nJiall  .«er\e  in  an  offi<'ioiw  i-aiioi^ity  sls  intermediaries*  l^etween  the 
leami-rl  ho<]if94  and  literary  and  ?H'ientific  Hocieties  of  the  contracting  States  for  the 
nrc^rjition  and  tranmniHyion  of  their  {Miblications.  The  duties  of  the  excliange  will  Ixj 
confinwl  Uf  the  nii-re  trariHiniHrtion  of  the  worfc*  of  exchan^re:*  and  will  not  in  any 
manner  take  the  initiative  to  hrinj<  ahx^ut  the  establishment  of  re^-iprm-ai  relations 
amoriK  c/>rreHjK;ndefitH. 

Tlie  jfovenmient><  HuljHi'ribinj^  to  this  treaty  are  the  I'liiteti  Static  «>i  Amerii-a, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Italy,  I'orttiKal  and  the  Algarves,  St^rvia,  Sjain.  and  the  Swiss  Con- 
fi^rUmition.  The  repr«!«entative  of  France  Hubpcrilx^i  to  the  treaty,  but  iiirf  action  was 
not  conflnm^l  by  the  French  ('hftrnU'rM. 

'Journal**,  lioanl  of  Kegent^  Hmithfionian  Institution,  187vi.  p.  775. 
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exchange  relations  with  Germany.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Winlock's 
visit  the  Secretary  was  in  Europe  and  called  personally,  with  Mr. 
Eustis,  the  American  minister,  on  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
in  Paris,  and  secured  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
obtain  from  the  Chambers  something  more  than  the  insideiiuate  sum, 
approximately  $2,000,  then  provided  for  the  French  exchanges. 

All  these  missions  having  proved  only  partially  suivessf  ul,  however, 
and  the  condition  of  affairs  with  France  having  grown  worse  rather 
than  better,  the  Secretary  decided  to  give  the  matter  his  personal 
attention  in  an  otherwise  unofficial  trip  he  was  making  to  Europe  for 
rest;  a  purpose  with  which  this  business  interfered  more  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

The  endeavor  to  improve  the  relations  with  the  exchanges  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Grermany  commenced  in  the  fiscal  year  covered  by 
the  present  report,  but  extended  in  its  latter  portion  into  the  present 
year.  In  order  to  avoid  discontinuity,  however,  the  Secretary  present* 
the  whole  subject  at  this  time. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  Secretarv  wrote  as  follows: 

June  5,  1900. 

Sir:  I.beg  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  matter  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  correspondence  between  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  which 
is  still  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  I  allude  to  the  system  of 
international  exchanges,  which  rests  upon  a  treaty  concluded  at  Brus- 
sels March  16,  1886,  and  which  was  signed  bv  the  President  July  19, 
1888. 

To  this  treaty  some  of  the  most  important  nations  of  Europe  have 
never  agreed.  England  and  Gemiany  arc  not  parties  to  it  at  all, 
while  France  and  Russia  conformed  to  a  previoiLs  convention  on  the 
subject,  but  have  never  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  This  works  unfairly  to  this  countr\',  for  whereas  this  Gov 
ernment  presents  one  copv  or  every  document  published  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  to  tKe  national  or  legislative  libraries  of  forei^fn 
countries,  a  most  inadequate  return  is  made:  more  especially  from  the 
countries  of  which  I  speak.  Representatives  of  the  Institution  have 
been  sent  abroad  on  repeated  occasions  by  my  predecessors  in  this 
oft*c5e,  and  by  me,  to  try  to  regularize  our  exchanges.  They  have  all 
failed,  perhaps  because  as  subordinate  officers  and  not  working  with  the 
advice  of  the  Department,  they  could  not  exercise  a  proper  influence. 

Complaints  are  frequently  made  through  bureaus  of  this  Govern- 
ment of  failures  of  the  Exchange  Service,  due  in  reality  wholly  to  its 
inability  to  control  the  actions  of  foreign  Governments,  and  these  at 
times  are  transmitted  through  the  Department  of  State,  which  I  have 
accordingly  had  occasion  to  already  advise  that  the  relations  which 
exist  with  the  principal  foreign  countries  in  this  respect  are  not  only 
unsatisfactory^  but  tend  to  grow  worse. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  Department  deems  it  expedi- 
ent at  this  time  to  obtain  the  adherence  of  England,  (Tcrmany,  and 
France  to  the  Brussels  treaty  or  to  negotiate  separate  treaties,  or 
whether  any  other  step  could  be  suggested  to  bring  about  a  result  so 
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eminently  desirable  to  the  Government  tjervice,  to  the  Librarv  of 
Confess,  and  to  this  Institution. 

If  the  Department  deem  it  expedient  to  take  up  the  matter  this 
summer,  I  am  prepared  to  go  abroad  without  cost  to  the  Dep«rtnient, 
and  if  I  could  oe  useful  by  furnishing  any  ambassador  or  minister  at 
the  posts  mentioned  with  any  detailed  information  he  may  desire  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  put  my  services  at  its  disposal. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  P.  Langlet,  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington ^  D.   0. 

To  the  above  communication  the  following  reply  was  received: 

Department  of  State, 

Washington^  June  £0,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
June  5,  in  which  you  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  Department  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  or  the  svstem  of  international  exchanges 
which  rests  upon  a  treaty  concluded  at  Brussels  March  15, 1886.  You 
state  that  some  of  the  most  important  nations  of  Europe  have  never 
agreed  to  this  treaty,  England  and  Germany  not  being  parties  to  it  at 
au,  while  France  and  Kussia  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion on  the  subject  but  have  never  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  You  point  out  that  this  works  unfairly  to  this 
country,  which  rei'eives  an  inadequate  return  for  the  documents  which 
it  sends  out.  You  call  attention  to  the  failure  of  previous  attempts 
to  ameliorate  the  existing  state  of  things.  You  inquire  whether  or 
not  it  seems  expedient  to  this  Department  at  this  time  to  obtain  the 
adherence  of  England,  Germany,  and  France  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  or  to  negotiate  separate  treaties,  or  whether  or  not  any  other 
svstem  could  be  suggested  to  bring  about  a  result  so  eminently  desir- 
able to  the  (fovernment  service,  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

You  state  that  3'ou  are  about  to  proceed  abroad,  and  that  you  would 
be  disposed  to  place  your  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department 
for  the  execution  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Exchange  Serv- 
ice. In  reply  to  your  generous  proposition  I  have  the  honor  to  say 
that  it  does  not  seem  expedient  to  endeavor  to  urge  upon  England, 
Germany,  and  France  aonesion  to  the  Brussels  treaty,  as  it  is  probable 
that  they  have  what  appear  to  them  sufficient  reasons  for  not  wcoming 
signatories  to  this  convention.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  their  objec- 
tions is  that  adherence  to  the  convention  would  require  them  to  furnish 
complete  sets  of  valuable  publications  to  the  smaller  and  less  important 
governments  in  exchange  for  publications  which  they  may  deem  of 
inconsiderable  value.  At  all  events  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to 
endeaver  to  overcome  their  disinclination  to  become  participants  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  treaty. 

It  IS,  however,  eminently  proper  that  during  your  contemplated 
visit  to  Europe  you  should  lav  this  matter  clearly  before  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  Cnited  States  in  the  capitals  where  your 
journey  may  call  you,  and  perhaps  have  personal  conversations  with 
those  officers  of  the  foreign  governments  to  which  reference  has  Ixjen 
luude,  who  may  be  able  to  facilitate  the  sending  of  publications  of 
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those  governments  in  exchange  for  those  sent  from  the  United  States. 
Such  arrangements  as  will  secure  to  this  country  the  full  benefits  which 
might  be  secured  through  the  adherence  of  England,  Germany,  and 
France  to  the  Brussels  treaty  may  doubtless  be  obtained  in  this 
manner,  which  would  be  found,  pernaps,  less  objectionable  to  them 
than  a  formal  adherence  to  the  convention,  against  which,  for  some 
reason,  they  seem  to  entertain  a  prejudice. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Hay. 
Hon.  S.  P.  Languey, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institvti^m^ 

Washington.^  D.  C. 

The  results  of  the  Secretary's  labors  are  summarized  under  the  head 
of  each  country  separately,  as  follows: 

ENGLAND. 

On  July  18  the  Secretary  presented  to  the  embassy  a  written  state- 
ment concerning  the  condition  of  exchange  matters  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  a  copy  of  which  follows: 

London,  England,  July  18^  1900. 

Sir:  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  consisting  of  an  establishment 
composed  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President, 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  heads  of  the  Departments,  was  founded  by 
an  act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1846,  with  functions  rather  general 
than  local  in  their  character,  it  being  described  in  the  words  of  the  act 
as  "for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 

It  has,  as  a  part  of  these  functions,  at  all  times  promoted  the  inter- 
communication of  literary  and  scientific  matter  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  with  other  nations,  and  this  sys- 
tem of  literary  and  scientific  exchange,  while  oflacially  promoted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  since  the  first  hair  of  the  pres- 
ent centur}^  has  more  recently  been  extended  by  the  legislation  of 
which  I  now  speak. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  have  then  the  honor 
to  address  you  the  following  memoranda  concerning  the  exchange  of 
oflacial  and  other  publications  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  to  respectfully  ask  your  interest  in  concluding  a  long- 
needed  arrangement  which  shall  provide  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  Tor  action  reciprocal  to  that  of  the  United  States,  regard- 
ing, first,  exchanges  of  oflSicial  publications  of  the  Government,  and, 
second,  for  scientific  and  literary  exchanges. 

MEMORANDA   CONCERNING  EXCHANGES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  KTATEH  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.    Government  exchanges. 

On  March  2,  1867,  the  following  joint  resolution  of  Congress  was 
approved  by  the  President: 

^^  Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  ITottse  of  Rep7'e'<entattViS  of  the  United 
States  of  Amtrica  in  dnigress  assemhUcl^  That  fifty  copies  of  all  docu- 
ments hereafter  printed  by  order  of  either  House  of  Congress,  and 
fifty  copies  additional  of  all  documents  printed  in  excess  of  the  usual 
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number,  together  with  fiftj*  copies  of  each  pablioation  issued  by  any 
department  or  bureau  of  the  Government,  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Joint  Ciwnmittee  on  the  Library,  who  shall  exchange  the  same, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  such  works 
published  in  foreign  <-ountries,  and  especially  by  foreign  governments, 
as  may  1x5  deemed  by  said  committee  an  equivalent;  said  works  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress.^ 

In  accordance  with  this,  the  United  States  has  since  that  time 
presented,  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  complete  set  of 
all  its  official  publications  to  the  British  Museum,  for  the  British 
(jrovemmcnt. 

In  1880,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Italy.  Portugal,  Servia,  and  Spain  entered 
into  a  convention  at  Brussels,  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  reciprocal  arrangements  as  to  the  manner  of 
exchanging  both  official  and  literary  and  scientific  publications,  as  well 
as  to  the  expenses  of  shipment  and  the  establishment  of  offices. 

To  this  convention  Great  Britain  did  not  become  a  party. 

On  October  1,  1875,  the  Institution  addressed,  througli  the  proper 
channel,  a  request  to  the  English  Government  to  arrange  for  an  ade- 

?uate  return  on  its  part  of  its  own  publications  for  those  sent  by  the 
Fnited  States  Government.  Lord  Derby,  however,  in  a  letter  of 
March  1,  1877,  requested  the  American  minister  to  *^  inform  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  that  Her 
Majesty  is  grateful  for  the  offer  made  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
but  are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for  the  unlimited 
exirhange  or  documents  suggested  in  his  letter  to  you.'' 

Various  departments  and  offices  of  the  British  Government  have 
since  sent  in  exchange  British  Government  publications,  but  only 
lately  in  a  systematic  manner  and  in  quantit}'  that  would  be  deemed 
an  equivalent  for  those  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  twenty-three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Lord  Derby's 
letter  was  written  the  already  considerable  sendings  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  England  have  been  increased  more  than  three- 
fold, and  it  seems  now  desirable  that  the  British  Government  shall 
(if  it  does  not  wish  to  become  a  party  to  the  Brussels  treaty^  estab- 
lish sonic  suitable  bureau  or  office  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting 
all  publications  not  confidential,  issued  by  Her  Majestj^'s  Government, 
to  ])e  transmitted  to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  the  set  of  pub- 
lications now  forwarded  to  the  British  Museiun.  -The  Institution 
has  of  late  received  British  official  publications  from  Her  Majesty's 
stationery  office. 

£.   /Scientific  and  literary  exc/uingej^. 

Since  its  foundation  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  conducted  a 
s)'steni  of  the  exchange  of  literary  and  scientific  publications  volun- 
tarily presented  by  institutions  or  individuals  in  the  United  States  to 
others  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  reciprocally.  This  inter- 
national system  has  proven  itself  of  the  greatest  value  to  literary 
and  scientific  men  everywhere,  and  it  has  iKien  conducted  through  the 
established  agenci(\s  and  correspondents  of  the  Institution  free  of  cost 
to  such  institutions  and  individuals  in  Great  Britsiin  and  her  colonies. 

This  system  was  formally  recognized  in  convention  in  Brussels 
with  regard  to  the  participation  above  referred  to,  but  in  this  case 
Great  Britain  has  taken  no  steps  to  reciprocate. 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  nevertheless,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
rather  than  interrupt  this  useful  work,  and  while  still  acting  for  the 
United  States  Government,  has  maintained  in  London  an  agency 
transacting  all  the  business  for  scientific  institutions  and  individuals 
within  Great  Britain  that  it  could  be  expected  the  English  Govern- 
ment itself  would  transact. 

It  is  desired  that,  in  addition  to  the  arrangement  for  conducting  the 
exchange  of  Government  official  publications  above  referred  to,  or  as 
a  part  of  it,  the  Government  of  Grreat  Britain  shall  establish  such  a 
bureau  to  receive  such  literary  and  scientific  exchanges  within  the 
British  Empire  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution  does  for  Great  Britain 
within  the  United  States,  and  that  the  British  Government  shall  agree 
to  pay  the  cost  of  delivery  at  the  port  of  New  York  or  San  Francisco 
on  aU  matter  of  this  kind,  the  United  States  Government  agreeing  to 

Ely  all  the  costs  of  delivery  on  similar  matter  either  at  the  ports  of 
iverpool  or  Southampton. 

I  beg  to  add,  in  anticipation  of  any  possible  inquiry,  that  as  regards 
the  literary  and  scientific  exchanges,  not  only  are  those  of  a  mercantile 
character  not  admitted,  but  that  such  are  rarely  tendered  even,  and 
that,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  an  experience  of  somewhat  over 
fifty  years,  the  great  advantages  that  this  system  offers  to  literary  and 
scientific  men  are  unlikely  to  oe  abused. 

I  beg  to  inclose  with  this,  for  your  convenience,  a  copy  of  a  recent 
letter  &om  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  copy  of  the  Brussels 
treaty  referred  to,  and  a  copy  of  the  History  of  the  Smithsonian 
Exclxange  System  between  the  years  1849  and  18S1. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  P.  Langley, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institutioiu 

The  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 

American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

London^  England, 

The  ambassador,  Mr.  Choate,  and  the  first  secretaiy  of  the  embassy, 
Mr.  White,  used  every  available  means  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  foreign  office,  but  it  was  not  until  October  9,  after 
the  Secretary's  return  from  France  and  Germany,  that  he  was  able  to 
arrange  an  interview  with  Mr.  Villiers,  the  under  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  Mr.  Oakes  and  Mr.  Plow- 
man, the  assistant  comptroller  of  the  Secretary's  office,  were  called  in 
for  consultation.  Mr.  Villiei's  and  his  associates  seemed  to  doubt  if 
the  English  Government  would  undertake  to  act  as  a  niedimn  for  the 
forwarding  and  distribution  of  scientific  exchanges,  and  stated  that 
the  matter  had  already  been  referred  to  the  treasury.  The  Secretary 
represented  that  we  did  not  want  to  involve  them  in  an  expenditure,  as 
they  seemed  to  apprehend,  but  to  have  them  meet  us  halfway,  and 
recognize  the  utility  of  the  work  which  was  now  being  carried  on  by 
affording  it  an  official  sanction,  such  as  our  Government  had  already 
done,  thus  giving  to  them  something  which  they  were  not  giving  to 
us.  The  Secretary  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  were  not  asking 
them  to  enter  on  anything  resembling  the  general  reciprocity  of  the 
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Brussels  treaty,  but  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  such  things  with 
the  United  States  alone. 

The  Secretary  found  them  disposed  to  hesitate  as  to  recommending 
their  Government  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  scientific  exchanges, 
or  to  undertake  to  furnish  a  complete  series  of  its  publications,  embi*ac- 
ing  all  such  works  as  are  published  by  booksellers  with  the  aid  of 
grants  or  subscriptions  from  the  Government. 

This  last  provision  was  objected  to,  but  it  seems  to  be  easily  modifi- 
able. The  interview  was  unproductive  of  immediate  results,  but  the 
matter  was  held  open  for  further  consideration,  and  the  Secretary 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Institution  to  write^more  particu- 
larly as  to  exactly  what  it  desired,  and  to  propose  only  such  teims  as 
reciprocal  justice  seemed  to  call  for. 

FRANCE. 

As  an  introduction  to  my  efforts  to  bring  the  subject  of  my  visit  to 
France  before  the  ministr}^,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  United  States 
embassy,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  the  objects  which  it  was  my  pur- 
pose to  accomplish.     A  copy  of  this  letter  follows: 

July  28, 1900. 

Sir:  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  consisting  of  an  establishment 
composed  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President, 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  heads  of  departments,  was  founded  by  an 
act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1846,  with  functions  rather  general  than 
local  in  their  character,  it  being  described  in  the  words  of  the  act  as 
"for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 

It  has  as  a  part  of  these  functions  at  all  times  promoted  the  inter- 
communicution  of  literarv  and  scientific  matter  between  the  United 
States  and  Fmnce,  as  well  as  with  other  nations,  and  this  system  of 
literary  and  scientific  exchange,  while  oflicially  promoted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  since  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
has  more  recently  been  extended  by  the  legislation  of  which  I  now 
speak. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  have  the  honor  to 
address  you  the  following  memoranda  concerning  the  exchange  of 
ofiBcial  and  other  publications  between  the  United  otates  and  France, 
and  to  specially  ask  your  interest  in  concluding  a  long-needed  arrange- 
ment which  shall  provide,  on  the  mrt  of  the  French  Government,  tor 
action  reciprocal  to  that  of  the  United  States  concerning  these  two 
classes,  ana  regarding,  first,  exchanges  of  official  publications  of  the 
Government,  and,  second,  for  scientific  and  literary  exchanges  con- 
ducted by  the  Government. 

MEMORANDA   CONCERNING   EXCHANGES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FRANCE. 

1,  Exchange  of  Oovernment  jyiMieathnui. 

On  March  2,  1807,  the  following  joint  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  President: 

^'  Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  ITmcse  of  ReDref<(mtativei<  of  the  United 
StafeH  of  America  hi  Conare^s  OAHembled^  1  nat  fifty  copies  of  all  doc- 
uments hereafter  printea  by  order  of  either  House  of  Congress  and 
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fifty  copies  additional  of  all  documents  printed  in  excess  of  the  usual 
numbei*,  together  with  fifty  copies  of  Qach  publication  issued  by  any 
department  or  bureau  of  the  Government,  ne  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  who  shall  exchange  the  same, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  such  works 
published  in  foreign  countries,  and  especially  by  foreign  governments, 
as  may  be  deemed  by  said  committee  an  equivalent;  said  works  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress." 

In  accordance  with  this  the  United  States  has  since  that  time  presented, 
through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  complete  set  of  its  official  pub- 
lications to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Pans,  through  the  Bureau  des 
Echanges  Internationaux. 

In  1886,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Italy,  Portugal,  Servia,  and  Spain  entered 
into  a  convention  at  Brussels  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  reciprocal  arrangements  as  to  the  manner  of 
exchanging  both  official  and  literary  and  scientific  publications  as  well 
as  the  expenses  of  shipment  and  the  establishment  of  offices. 

To  this  convention  France  was  a  signatory,  but  did  not  eventually 
become  a  party. 

The  French  Government,  however,  appears  to  have  established  a 
bureau,  'Mes  Echanges  Internationaux. 

On  Februarj'^  8,  1879,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  addressed  a  request 
to  Baron  de  Vatteville,  Commissionaire  des  Echanges  Internationaux, 
requesting  »  »  »  u  ^^^  merely  the  special  publications  of  some  of 
the  scientific  bureaus,  but  a  series  of  everything  published  by  the 
State,  as  complete  as  that  which  we  send,  to  include  the  records  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Republic,  its  reports  upon  education,  statistics,  com- 
merce, navigation,  topographical  and  geological  explorations,  etc*,." 

The  returns  made  on  account  of  this  appeal  have  never  been  satis- 
factory, and  while  the  various  departments  and  offices  of  the  French 
Government  have  from  time  to  time  sent  in  exchange  some  French 
Government  publications,  the  receipts  have  been  wholly  inadequate, 
being  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  amount  sent  by  the  United  States,  and 
consisting  of  ordinary  reports,  with  few  publications  of  intrinsic 
value. 

In  this  connection,  I  be^  to  state  that  in  June,  1895,  accompanied 
by  the  then  American  minister,  Mr.  Eustis,  I  visited  the  Mmistre 
de  rinstniction  Publique  et  des  Beaux  Arts  to  obtain  an  improvement 
of  the  International  Exchange  System  in  this  particular,  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  scientific  and  literary  exchanges  mentioned.  He  then 
promised  the  American  minister  that  he  would  apply  to  the  French 
Chambers  for  an  additional  grant  for  this  bureau.  He  also  promised 
that  he  would  demand  an  act  for  the  better  doing  of  this  ana  to  pro- 
vide means  of  sending  these  publications  more  frequently,  at  least 
every  month.  He  also  promised  that  a  separate  set  would  be  sent  to 
the  libraiy  of  the  Institution. 

I  have  received  an  official  and  written  statement  from  Mr.  Eustis 
to  the  same  eflfect. 

You  will  see  from  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  written  on  the  part 
of  the  minister  of  foreign  aflfairs  by  the  minister  plenipotentiary  on 
July  29,  1895,  that  it  is  officially  stated  that  the  Ministre  de  I'lnstruc- 
tion  Publique  et  des  Beaux  Art^  has  resolved  to  ask  of  Parliament  a 
^'majoration"  of  credit  for  the  International  Exchanges,  and,  further 
than  this,  that  he  intends  to  have  an  arrangement  with  the  different 
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ministerial  department8  in  order  that  everything  that  the  Government 
publishen  shall  be  sent. 

I  particularly  call  your  attention  to  this  expression  of  intended  offi- 
cial action,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  had  no  result. 

It  has  been  understood  that  this  was  due  primarily  to  the  wholly 
inadequate  appropriation  of  10,000  francs,  which  appears  to  be  all  that 
is  given  by  tne  French  Government  for  this  service,  as  compared  with 
120,000  francs  ($24,000)  appropriated  by  our  own  Government  for  a 
similar  service. 

It  seems,  then,  desirable  that  the  French  Government  shall,  if  it  does 
not  desire  to  become  a  party  to  the  Brussels  treaty,  undertake  to  make, 
through  some  designated  channel,  delivery  of  all  its  official  publications 
through  the  bureau  in  question  in  exchange  for  the  set  of  publications 
now  forwarded  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

2.   Scientific  and  literary  exchanges. 

Since  its  foundation  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  conducted  a 
system  for  the  exchange  of  literary  and  scientific  publications  volun- 
tarily presented  by  institutions  and  individuals  in  the  United  States 
to  others  in  France  and  her  colonies,  and  reciprocally.  This  interna- 
tional svstem  has  proved  itself  of  the  greatest  value  to  literary  and 
scientihc  men  everywhere,  and  it  has  been  conducted  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  with 
the  understood  cooperation  of  the  French  Government,  the  Institution 
delivering  the  publications  in  question  at  the  port  of  Havre  at  the 
cost  of  tne  United  States  Government.  There  has,  however,  been 
much  complaint  from  the  correspondents  of  the  Institution  of  the 
delay  of  tne  delivery  of  publications  forwarded  from  America  to 
France  and  from  Fitince  to  America,  a  delay  which  arises  in  French 
territory  and  from  causes  beyond  our  control.  The  French  Govern- 
ment now  delivere  French  literary  and  scientific  publications  at  the 
poll;  of  New  York,  and  the  Institution  punctually  distributes  the.se  at 
its  own  cost. 

I  beg  to  add,  in  anticipation  of  any  possible  inquiry,  that  as  regards 
the  litei'ary  and  scientific  exchanges,  not  only  are  those  of  a  mercan- 
tile character  not  admitted,  but  tnat  such  are  rarely  tendered  even; 
and  that  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  an  experience  of  somewhat 
over  fifty  years,  the  great  advantages  that  this  system  offers  to  literary 
and  scientific  men  are  unlikely  to  be  abused. 

I  beg  to  inclose  with  this  for  your  convenience  a  copy  of  a  recent 
letter  from  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  copy  of  the  Brus- 
sels treaty  referred  to,  and  a  copy  of  History  of  the  Smithsonian 
Exchange  System  between  the  yeai-s  1849  and  1881. 

I  riave  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  P.  Langley, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insiitutiim, 
Henry  Vignaud,  Esq., 

Chirge  d? Affaires^  United  States  Embassy^ 

Ave7iue  Klwer^  Paris. 

In  spite  of  the  good  will  of  the  embassy,  the  Secretary  found  it  impos- 
sible to  secure  an  immediate  interview  with  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  remain  in  Paris  indefinitely  be 
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proceeded  to  Germany,  and  upon  his  return  to  Pari«  in  Septeni}>cr  it 
was  finally  arranged  that  he  should  call  on  the  representative  of  the 
minister,  as  the  minister  himself  was  absent.  The  Secretary  did  so  in 
company  with  Mr.  Henry  Vignaud,  the  first  secretary  of  the  embassy, 
but  in  the  continued  absence  of  the  minister  the  Secretary  was  referred 
to  Monsieur  Louis  Liard,  chief  of  the  libraries  of  France,  to  whose 
charge  has  recently  been  transferred  the  matter  of  the  Exchanges, 
and  on  whose  recommendation  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  the 
Secretary  was  assured,  would  almost  certainly  act. 

The  Secretary  saw  Monsieur  Liard,  who  stated  that  the  exchange 
affairs  had  only  recently  come  into  his  own  department,  and  while 
looking  up  the  matter  of  appropriations  the  Secretary  told  him  that 
at  a  time  ^hen  the  French  appropriation  for  the  exchanges  was 
10,000  francs  per  annum  the  minister  had  explicitly  promised  him, 
in  the  presence  of  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Eustis,  that  he  would 
ask  the  Chambers  to  increase  the  amount,  instead  of  which,  Mr.  Liard 
informed  the  Secretary,  the  appropriation  had  been  reduced  to  6,000 
francs.  He  then  promised  that  there  would  be  no  further  reduction,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  would  be  an  increase.  The  Secretary  spoke 
to  him  privately  about  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  told  him  the 
difficulties  that  were  experienced  in  France  about  the  delay  in  trans- 
mitting parcels  to  the  interior,  which  he  promised  should  be  looked 
after. 

As  a  result  of  the  conversation  above  noted,  the  Secretary  believes 
that  there  is  a  better  prospect  of  an  ultimate  improvement  in  the 
French  exchange  service  than  he  has  ever  previously  allowed  him- 
self to  feel. 

GERMANY. 

A  letter  of  similar  tenor  to  that  already  cited  to  the  American 
ambassador  at  Paris  was  written  to  the  United  States  ambassador  in 
Berlin,  in  which  it  was  stated,  however,  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  sending  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution  six  entire 
sets  of  its  publications  to  the  German  Empire,  and  that  various  depart- 
ments and  offices  of  the  German  Government  have  sent  their  publi- 
cations in  exchange,  but  not  in  quantity  that  would  be  deemed  an 
equivalent  for  those  of  the  United  States.  It  was  further  stated  that 
it  seemed  desirable  that  the  German  Government  should,  if  it  did  not 
wish  to  l>ecome  a  party  to  the  Brussels  treaty,  establish  some  suittible 
bureau  or  office,  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  all  publications, 
not  confidential,  issued  by  the  Imperial  Government,  or  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Baden,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurttemberg,  to  ])e  transmitted 
to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  the  six  sets  of  publications  now 
forwarded  to  Germany  for  those  countries. 
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The  enibasify  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  letter  in  the 
following  teiTiis: 

Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Berlin,  July  25,  1900. 

Sir:  Before  going  on  leave  Mr.  White  turned  over  to  me  your  letter 
of  the  20th  instant,  the  receipt  of  which  has,  I  believe,  alreadv  been 
acknowledged.  Mr.  White  did  not,  however,  inform  me  as  to  wnat  he 
had  written  vou,  and  now  that  he  will  not  be  here  I  do  not  know  if  it 
is  still  your  intention  to  come  to  Berlin.  I  therefore  write  to  say  that 
1  shall  be  here  through  the  summer,  and  will  gladly  do  anything  in 
my  power  to  be  of  service  in  the  matter  in  question.  The  Department 
of  State,  under  date  of  the  21st  ultimo,  had  already  instructed  the 
Embassy  in  regard  to  its  assisting  you. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  German  (Imperial,  Prussian,  Bavarian. 
Saxon,  Wurttemberg,  or  Baden)  public  documents  are  not  distributed 
gratuitously  as  freely  as  are  similar  documents  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  if  any  ministry  or  other  similar  office  wishes  to  have  more 
than  the  limited  number  of  such  documents  as  are  regularly  placed  at 
its  disposal  it  must  purchase  them  from  the  publisher,  x  ou  also,  of 
course,  know  that  as  vet  Geimany  has  no  central  distributing  office 
similar  to  that  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  nor  does  any  su(m  office 
exist  in  any  of  the  several  federated  states.  Moreover,  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  intention  to  establish  any  such  office  or  offices,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  central  authorit^^  who  (which)  might  be  interested  in 
maintaining  an  exchange  of  public  documents  with  all  six  of  the  insti- 
tutions with  which  you  now  exchange.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to 
correspond  with  the  heads  of  each  of  these  six  institutions,  making 
each  one  responsible  for  your  receiving  a  proper  return  of  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Empire  or  the  individual  State  which  you  consider  him 
to  represent? 

Awaiting  a  further  conimunic^tion  from  you  before  taking  any 
action,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Jackson, 

Charge  cCAfavres. 

Hon.  S.  P.  Langley, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonicm  Institution, 

Care  of  American  Emhassy,  London. 

Upon  the  Secretp.ry's  arrival  at  Berlin  he  found  a  note  at  the 
embassy  from  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  which, 
as  it  beara  an  important  part  in  the  work,  is  quoted  in  full: 

Hotel  Bristol, 
Berlin,  August  11, 1900. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Langley:  I  brought  to  Berlin  notes  of  introduction 
from  the  Gennan  ambassador  at  \Vashington  to  the  imperial  minister 
of  the  interior  and  to  the  Prussian  Kultus-Minister  and  had  intended 
to  approach  these  officials  in  the  matter  of  international  exchanges. 

Learning,  however,  at  the  American  eml)assy  that  you  are  to  visit 
Berlin  on  a  similar  mission,  I  have  contented  myself  with  the  mere 
delivery  of  my  credentials,  accompanying  them,  however,  with  a  note, 
in  which  1  intimated  the  probability  of  your  visit  and  urged  the 
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importance  of  your  mission  to  the  interests  wliich  I  represent,  includ- 
ing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  brought  with  me  a  memoi*andum  (incomplete  doubtless,  yet  sug- 
gestive) of  the  German  imperial  and  of  the  Prussian  serial  documents 
issued,  with  a  note  of  those  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  These  lists 
have  been  left  at  the  embassy  for  you  to  use  in  case  they  may  seem  cal- 
culated.to  be  of  service.  They  may,  if  you  think  best,  be  left  with  the 
authorities  here.  If  this  seem  inadvisable,  they  will  be  forwarded 
from  the  embassy  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  such  lists  I  am 
careful  to  disclaim  accuracy  or  completeness. 
With  best  wishes,  faithfully  yours, 

Herbert  Putnam, 

Librarian  of  Comjress, 
Ml*.  S.  P.  Langley, 

Secretary^  etc. 

Upon  reviewing  the  matter  carefully'  with  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Secretary 
was  informed  that  there  was  no  central  authority  in  Germany,  not 
even  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire,  who  could  deal  with  the  exchange 
question.  Each  of  the  different  States  must  be  appealed  to  separately, 
and  the  minor  ones  are  jealous  of  any  appearance  of  interference  from 
federal  authorities.  There  seems  to  be  positively  no  way  to  get  offi- 
cial action  short  of  the  Reichstag,  which  could  only  provide  the  money, 
but  could  not  insure  that  the  matter  would  be  accepted  by  the  sepa- 
rate states  any  more  than  the  action  of  the  United  States  Congress  in 
appropriating  for  our  exchanges  can  bind  the  separate  States  of  the 
Union. 

After  my  interview,  Mr.  Jackson  kindly  called  on  an  official  who 
represented  Prince  Hohenlohe  in  his  absence.  This  officer,  however, 
conld  not  take  upon  himself  to  make  even  a  suggestion  in  the  absence 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe  as  to  what  action  might  be  taken. 

The  Secretary  called  at  the  Parliament  House  and  consulted  at  length 
with  Dr.  MuUer,  the  librarian,  who  agreed  that  the  only  official  who 
it  could  be  even  remotely  hoped  would  do  anything  with  regard  to 
exchanges  would  be  the  chancellor.  The  only  power  that  could  act 
authoritatively  is  the  German  Parliament  itself,  and  Dr.  MuUer  prom- 
ised to  interest  himself  in  having  the  matter  presented  before  it  in 
November,  in  the  hope  of  some  effectual  action. 

In  this  connection  the  Secretary  may  state  that  he  arrived  in  Berlin 
at  a  most  inopportune  time  to  transact  the  business  he  had  in  hand, 
inasmuch  as  only  two  out  of  the  sixteen  ministers  were  in  the  city,  but 
that  the  kindness  of  the  embassy  represented  by  Mr.  Jackson  did 
everything  for  him  that  could  be  done  under  such  condition. 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

The  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  National  Zoological  Park  placed 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
It  occupies  about  170  acres  in  a  region  along  Rock  Creek  valley,  which 
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iti  prolwilily  the  niont  ))oautiful  in  its  diversified  natural  features  of  any 
similar  park  in  any  capital  of  the  world.  The  objects  of  the  park 
have  ])een  abundantly  set  forth  at  other  times.  Though  essentially 
national  and  not  local,  it  is  intended  to  have,  in  connection  with  other 
and  remote  national  parks  in  the  West,  a  representation  of  all  our 
North  American  animals  which  can  be  safely  transported  here,  and  it 
is  situated  in  the  national  (*apital  to  serve  as  a  constant  object  lesson 
of  what  Congress  may  do. 

In  addition  to  this,  its  primary  fimction,  the  park  receives  animals 
which  are  sent  from  various  parts  of  the  world  by  the  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  other  agents  of  the  Government,  and  an  extremely 
limited  number  is  added  to  its  collection  by  purchase. 

The  present  Secretary,  who  was  instrumental  in  asking  the  interest 
of  Congress  in  originally  securing  the  fine  tract  of  land  embraced 
within  the  park,  has  taken  a  continued  interest  in  personally  superin- 
tending the  details  of  its  embellishment,  always  having  it  as  a  guiding 
principle  in  his  treatment  of  its  features  to  leave  nature  largely  to 
herself,  and  not  to  attempt  to  beautify  what  is  already  beautiful,  but 
to  expend  the  means  at  his  conmiand  in  providing  the  necessary  build- 
ings for  holding  the  collections  and  in  making  good  roads  which  shall 
make  every  part  of  this  beautiful  region  accessible. 

The  extremely  limited  appropriations  allowed  by  Congress  have 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  the  original  progranmie  of  pro- 
curing  a  large  collection  of  specimens  of  our  native  animals.  Even 
as  it  is,  however,  the  collection  is  believed  to  be  an  extremely  interest- 
ing one,  notwithstanding  the  limited  means. 

The  present  value  of  buildings,  roadways,  and  other  improvem^ts 
is  estimated  at  about  $150,000,  and  there  are  839  animals,  small  and 
great,  in  the  collection.  The  Superintendent's  report,  on  another  page, 
mentions  a  number  of  improvements  made  during  the  year,  including 
the  completion  of  the  antelope  house,  new  paddoi*ks  and  sheds  for 
moose,  caribou,  fallow  deer,  and  arctic  foxes,  fence  for  buffalo  pad- 
docks, temporary  house  for  birds,  and  the  continuation  of  the  drive- 
way along  Rock  Creek. 

The  western  ])oundary  of  the  park,  for  some  j^ears  past  unsettled 
owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  highway  act,  has  been  finally  deter- 
mined during  the  year.  The  terms  of  the  legislation  concerning  this 
boundary  will  be  found  in  the  superintendent's  report,  accompanied 
by  an  illustrative  map.  Its  effect  may  be  stated  briefly  as  running  an 
avenue  90  feet  wide  through  the  highest  portion  of  the  land  of  the 
park,  where  it  is  objectionable  as  disfiguring  the  landscape.  It  takes 
away  for  this  purpose  about  46,000  square  feet,  and  the  change  in- 
volves the  addition  of  66,500  feet  of  lower  Ijing  and  less  desirable 
land.  So  far,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  park  that  this  change 
should  have  been  made,  but  the  legislation  was  not  opposed,  for  rea- 
sons of  general  public  interest,  and  also  because,  if  any  avenue  was  to 
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be  here,  it  had  better  be  of  this  width  to  move  back  the  buildings 
which  will  doubtless  eventually  be  placed  here,  so  that  they  may  not 
immediately  dominate  that  portion  of  the  park  which  was  especially 
intended  to  be  secluded. 

By  act  of  Congress,  March  3, 1899,  provision  was  made  for  widening 
the  Adams  Mill  road  entrance  to  the  park  and  placing  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  park,  not  only  the  portion  of  the  road  within  the  park,  but 
that  exterior  to  it.  ^s  regards  the  portion  exterior  to  the  park,  its 
control  as  a  residential  street  presented  serious  difficulties,  and  the 
Secretary  was  willing  to  see  this  part  placed  by  subsequent  legislation 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  0)lumbia. 

As  a  result  of  the  circular  sent  abroad  to  officers  of  the  United 
States,  mentioned  in  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary,  the  Zoological 
Park  has  secured  some  valuable  additions  and  has  arranged  for  future 
acquisitions.  An  account  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
superintendent. 

Among  the  imperative  needs  of  the  park  are  a  suitable  bird  and 
reptile  house,  a  house  for  small  mammals,  and  a  building  for  the 
aquarium. 

Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  from  Alaska  one  or  more 
specimens  of  the  great  Kodiak  bear,  but  so  far  without  success,  and 
unless  Congress  furnish  means  to  do  so  within  a  very  brief  time,  this, 
the  largest  carnivorous  animal  of  the  world,  will  become  extinct. 

ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  first  and  long-dela^^ed 
volume  of  Annals  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  is  now  about  to  be 
issued.  This  volume  is  devoted  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  to 
the  investigation  of  the  infra-red  solar  spectrum,  its  absorption  lines, 
and  its  variations  in  terrestrial  absoi-ption.  This  research,  and  the 
development  of  the  sensitive  bologi*aphic  apparatus  with  \,  iiich  it  has 
l>een  carried  on,  have  largely  occupied  the  Astrophysical  Observatory 
since  its  foundation,  and  are  a  continuation  of  researches  in  which  the 
writer  was  engiiged  for  many  years  at  the  Allegheny  Observatory. 
The  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  accui'acy  which  have  now  })een 
reached  in  the  bolometric  apparatus  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory, 
and  the  still  greater  progress  in  this  direction  which,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  detailed  report  of  the  aid  acting  in  charge,  is  now  being 
achieved,  place  the  Observatory  in  a  position  to  enter  new  fields 
of  work  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been  barred  by  the  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  appliances. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  an  application  was  made  to  Congress  for  a 
special  appropriation  to  observe  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  May  28, 
1900,  in  this  country. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Observatory  possessed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  apparatus  which  could  be  usefully"  employed  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  that  the  money  could  be  chiefly  allotted  to  the  direct  obser- 
vations, the  amount  asked  for  was  only  $4:,000,  and  this,  which  was 
granted  by  Congress,  has  been  found,  with  strict  econom\',  to  be 
sufficient. 

The  appropriation  was  made  on  February  9,  and  preparations  were 
immediately  ix>mmenced  for  a  rehearsal  of  the  actual  observations, 
which  were  to  take  place  later.  In  doing  this  the  Institution,  which 
had  borrowed,  through  the  great  kindness  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering, 
Director  of  the  Harvard  University  Obsen^atory,  an  achromatic  lens  of 
12  inches  aperture  and  135  feet  focus,  installed  this  with  numerous  other 
pieces  of  apparatus  in  the  open  space  immediately  south  and  west  of 
the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  and  all  the  material  of  the  future 
camp  was  placed  in  position  there  and  the  observ^ers  accustomed  to 
such  portions  of  the  work  hs  could  be  undertaken  in  reheai^sal. 

The  chief  object  of  the  expedition  was  intended  to  be  the  securing 
of  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  corona  on  different  scales,  and 
especially  on  the  unprecedentedly  large  scale  afforded  I)}'  the  lunar 
image  of  the  135-foot  lens,  which  was  about  15  inches  in  diameter. 
This  lens  was,  of  course,  placed  so  as  to  direct  its  beams  horizontally, 
the  light  being  fed  into  it  b)'^  a  '^coelostat,"  the  only  considerable  instru- 
ment ordered  specially  for  the  expedition. 

A  lens  of  5  inches  aperture  and  38  feet  focus,  kindly  lent  by  Pro- 
fessor Young,  of  Princeton,  was  placed  in  position  to  point  at  the  sun, 
and  the  equatorial  portion  of  the  coelostat  was  made  to  carry  a  photo- 
graphic telescope  of  6  inches  aperture  and  7  feet  foc*us  for  o})taining 
photogmphs  of  the  portion  of  the  corona  near  the  sunT  In  addition 
to  this,  special  preparation  was  made  for  a  photographic  search  for 
intramercurlal  planets,  which  will  be  described  later. 

The  (question  of  the  heat  of  the  inner  corona  is  an  interesting  one, 
about  which  testimony  differs,  for  although  numerous  attempts  have 
l)een  made  to  measure  it,  they  have  been  insufficient  to  give  assurances 
of  any  positive  result  having  been  reached,  particularly  as  some  of  them 
have  been  in  comparatively  inexperienced  hands.  The  task  of  secur- 
ing some  authentic  record  of  this  with  the  bolometer  the  Seci-etary 
assigned  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  who  has  had  long  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument  and  who  was  liberally  supplied  with  every 
a(*cessory  that  could  l>e  transported  to  the  field,  including  the  great 
siderostat  made  by  Grubb,  which  alone  weighs  many  thousand  pounds. 

It  had  at  first  been  intended  to  establish  the  camp  at  Winton,  North 
Carolina,  but  after  anxious  considcmtion,  Wadesboro,  in  the  same 
State,  was  substituted,  and  Mr.  Abbot,  with  some  of  his  immediate 
assistants,  and  all  the  heavier  apparatus,  left  for  that  place  on  the 
3d  of  May.     Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
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Geodetic  Survey,  Mr.  G.  R.  Putnam  was  detjiiled  to  make  the  re(|ui- 
site  determinations  of  latitude  and  longitude  and  also  to  detenuine  the 
position  of  the  great  horizontal  telescope  and  the  like  accessory  fea- 
tures, and  most  acceptable  service  was  rendered  by  him. 

So  full  an  account  of  the  eclipse  is  given  in  Mr.  Abbot's  report  that 
it  is  onlv  necessarv  to  sav  here  that  the  obser\'ations  were  almost 
uniformly  successful.  A  considerable  number  of  photogi-aphs  of  the 
corona  were  secured,  some  of  which  are  upon  an  unprecedentedl}^ 
large  scale,  and  these,  it  is  believed,  will  l>c  of  value  in  investiga- 
tions of  the  nature  of  this  still  enigmatical  solar  appendage.  A 
photographic  search  for  hitherto  unre(*ognized  objects  near  the  sun 
developed  the  fact  that  even  in  an  ordinary  sky,  in  an  eclipse  in  which 
the  reflected  sunlight  was  brighter  than  usual,  stars  as  small  as  the 
8.3  magnitude  could  be  secured. 

The  apparatus  was  designed  not  so  nmch  for  this,  however,  us  for 
the  obtaining  evidence  of  possible  inti-amercurial  plai^.ets,  but  upon 
this  latter  point  we  have  not  yet  obtained  any  certainty.  Certain  sus- 
picious objects  are  found  on  the  plates,  but  unfortunately  observa- 
tions of  the  same  kind  at  other  stations  wer<»  unsuccessful,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  with  which  to  compare  them.  Studies  are  still  going 
on,  however,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  part  of  the  observations  may 
yet  yield  results  of  interest. 

The  delicate  and  difficult  observations  upon  the  heat  of  the  inner 
corona  were  made  by  means  of  the  >K>lonietcr,  and  appear  to  have 
been  quite  smxjessful,  being  perhaps  the  first  trustworthy  observations 
of  the  kind;  and,  as  will  l>c  seen  in  the  more  dotal  1(h1  report,  these 
lend  some  additional  weight  to  the  view  that  tlie  corona  is  something 
analogous  to  an  electric  phenomenon. 

NECROLOGY.  ^ 

•      WILLIAM    PKESTOX    JOHNSTON.  ^^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  on  January  24.  ltM)(),  Dr.  Angell  sul)- 
mitted  the  following  minute  to  go  uj^on  the  records  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  William  Preston  Johnston,  president  of  Tulane  University: 

President  Johnston  died  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  on  July  16,  1809, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, January  5,  1?S31.  His  father,  the  distinguished  officer.  Gen- 
eral Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  was  of  New  England  descent;  his  mother 
was  of  the  Preston  family,  long  conspicuous  in  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. Our  late  colleague,  while  a  stuaiMit  in  school  and  college,  gave 
promise  of  his  future  eminence.  After  gnidiiation  at  Yale  College  he 
studied  law  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Louisville. 
But  his  dominant  taste  even  tluMi  was  for  letters  rather  than  for  law. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  like  his    father,  he   entered  the 
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Southern  army.  Mocst  of  hl^  ser\'ic'e  was  rendered  on  staff  duty,  and 
was  regarded  by  his  {Superiors  as  of  the  highest  value. 

Soon  after  General  Lee  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Washington 
and  L<.*e  University,  he  assigned  to  Mr.  Johnston  the  chair  of  litera- 
ture and  history  in  that  institution.  The  duties  were  most  congenial 
to  him,  and  with  marked  succ-ess  he  held  the  position  for  ten  years. 
While  there  he  wrote  the  well-known  biography  of  his  father. 

In  ISS^J  he  was  called  to  the  pn*sidency  of  the  University  of  L#ouisi- 
aiia  at  Baton  Rouge.  With  chanu*teristic  vigor  he  set  about  the  task 
of  lifting  it  from  its  apparently  moribund  condition.  When  in  1883 
Paul  Tulnne  set  apart  a  most  generoas  sum  for  the  endowment  of  the 
institution  which  now  bears  his  name.  Colonel  Johnston  was  asked  to 
organize  the  new  university.  With  nmch  tact  and  wisdom,  he,  with 
others,  made  a  suc^'essful  endeavor  to  merge  the  State  Universitv  and 
the  Tulane  University  in  one  institution,  over  which  he  presided  with 
signal  efficiency  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Tulane  University  comprises 
several  departments,  and  holds  a  most  conspicuoa*^  position  among 
tlie  universities  of  the  South.  It  is  the  general  verdict  of  those  most 
familiar  with  its  history  that  its  success  has  In^en  largely,  if  not  mainly, 
due  to  the  wisdom,  learning,  and  influence  of  our  lamented  colleague. 

President  Johnston  was  not  only  a  successful  administrator,  but  he 
was  also  a  writer  of  d<?cided  literary  merit.  His  essays  on  literary 
subjcji'ts  and  his  occasional  addresses  are  of  a  high  type  of  excellence. 
lie  has  also  printed  at  least  two  volumes  of  poems  that  breathe  the 
deeply  religious  spirit  which  was  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of 
the  author. 

President  Johnston  was  held  in  the  highest  asteem  ))y  all  who  knew 
him  on  account  of  his  dignity,  sincerity,  and  elevation  of  spirit. 

For  several  years  past  ne  6as  had  to  contend  in  the  discharge  of  his 
important  official  duties  with  a  serious  bronchial  affection  which  was 
very  debilitating.  But  his  Melity  to  his  trusts  and  his  invincible 
energy  held  him  firmly  at  his  post  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. We  wish  hereby  to  record  the  expression  of  our  sense  of  the 
gn^t  loss  we  have  sustained  in  his  death. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopt4»d  hy  the  l^mrd: 

WiiKHKAK  the  Ilegentsof  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  called  u{x>n 
to  mourn  the  de^th,  on  July  lf>,  181>9,  of  William  Preston  Johnston, 
LL.  I>.,  president  of  Tulane  Universitv,  and  a  mem)>er  of  this  lK>ard 
since  181)2, 

Be  it'  resolved^  That  the  Regents  desire  to  pla<'e  on  record  an  expres- 
sion of  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  they  have  suffered  in  the  dei*ease 
of  their  esteemed  colleague,  their  high  appreciation  of  his  profound 
scholarship  and  literary  gifts,  of  his  wise  and  conspicuous  mfluenci*. 
in  the  promotion  of  sound  learning,  of  his  l>rilliant  and  useful  career 
as  a  teacher  and  as  an  administrator  of  universities,  of  his  sincen^ 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  this  Institution,  and  of  his  pure  and  noble 
character,  which  commanded  the  respect  and  affection  or  all  who  knew 
him. 

Bemlred^  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon  the  recoi-ds  of  the 
Institution,  that  a  copy  be  comnuinicated  to  tne  family  of  President 
Johnston,  and  that  we,  the  Regents,  convey  the  assurance  of  deep 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  affliction. 
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GARRET  A.  HOBART. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Regents  Senator  Piatt  announceil  the 
death  on  November  21,  1899,  of  Vice-President  Garret  A.  Hobait,  a 
Regent  of  the  Institution^  and  said: 

As  an  associate  and  friend  of  the  deceased  Vice-President,  Garret  A. 
Hobart,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  of  him  and  of  his  life. 

He  was  taken  awav  from  us,  from  the  country  which  honored  him 
and  which  he  gi*eatly  honored,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  and  the 
height  of  his  usefulness.  Though  born  without  the  accessory  of  for- 
tune, his  ancestry  was  of  the  best  and  his  blood  the  purest.  A  poor 
boy,  facing  the  world  alone,  he  wrought  out  a  c^areer  indeed  enviable, 
furnishing  one  more  of  the  many  examples  of  what  a  boy  may  become 
in  the  estimation  of  all  under  our  republican  institutions.  He  pos- 
sessed in  a  large  degree  the  only  ambition  worth  cherishing — the  ambi- 
tion to  make  uie  most  of  himself,  that  he  might  be  most  useful.  Like 
other  self-made  men,  he  struggled  for  an  education  and  for  a  place 
among  his  fellow-men.  Nature  endowed  him  with  its  most  generous 
gifts — sagacity,  manly  force,  cordiality,  charity,  intellectual  and  moral 
attributes,  ^ew  men  have  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  the  capacity 
to  make  and  retain  friends,  ready  to  sen^e  him  and  to  promote  and 
advance  his  purposes. 

It  is  often  said  that  to  succeed  one  must  make  enemies.  Garret  A. 
Hobart  was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  He  had  no  enemies,  but  *'  troops 
of  friends."  Of  him  it  can  be  said  more  truly  than  of  anyone  I  have 
ever  known — 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Office  and  honor  sought  him  more  than  he  sought  thorn.  Ho  ])rought 
to  the  office  of  Vice-President  a  now  dignity  and  now  usofulnoss.  tie 
achiovod  wealth  only  to  bestow  the  blessings  which  wealth  gives  the 
opportunity  to  scatter.  In  the  life  of  such  a  man  we  are  all  onnoblod; 
in  nis  death  wo  arc  all  bereaved. 

Ho  seems  like  one  lent  to  our  social,  political,  and  business  life  as 
an  uplifting  force  and  as  an  example  to  bo  emulated.  Such  men  do 
not  really  dio;  thoy  live,  because  they  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
the  history  of  their  age. 

I  think  it  most  proper  that  resolutions  expressing  our  unstinted 
admiration  of  our  departed  associato  should  bo. placed  upon  the  rec- 
ords, and  that  wo  conHnuni<  ate  to  his  widow  and  familv  our  most 
sinc(»ro  and  heartfelt  symparh\'. 

The  following  resolutions  wore  adopted  l)V  the  Board: 

RiHolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Garret  A.  Hobart,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  St^itos,  and  ex  officio  a  nionil)or  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
the  Institution  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  and  the  monibors  of  the 
lk)ard  a  personal  boreav<»mont. 

ReH(flvtd^  That  wo  desire  to  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  his 
services  as  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  our  tribute  of 
n»gard  for  his  personal  character  and  worth,  as  well  as  our  intense 
sympathy  for  his  widow  and  family,  to  whom  his  loss  is  most  irrepara- 
ble.    Mr.  Hobart  was  a  man  of  rarest  quality,  a  typical  and  thorough 
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American,  surcessfiil  in  all  that  he  undertook,  characteristically  of  a 
broad  and  generous  nature,  a  self-made  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
terra,  a  complete  man  in  all  his  developments;  a  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  most  loved  and  honored  and  most  conspicuous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duties,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  President,  of 
the  benate,  of  all  with  whom  he  associated,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  While  we  mourn  his  loss  we  admire  his  lire  and  his 
chai"aeter. 

Hesolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  the 
Institution  and  an  engrossed  copy  thereof  transuiitted  to  his  widow 
by  the  Secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  P.  LaANGLEY, 

Secreta/ry  of  the  Smithsonia/n  Institution. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Appendix  I. 
REPORT  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  regarding  the  condition  and  operations 
of  the  National  Museum  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900: 

Organization  and  staff. — The  organization  of  the  Museum  remains  the  same  as 
during  the  past  two  years,  comprising,  beside  the  administrative  offices,  three  scien- 
tific departments — ^anthropology,  biology,  and  geology,  each  in  charge  of  a  head 
curator  and  each  composed  of  several  divisions,  anthropology  having  8,  biology  9, 
and  geology  3.    There  are  also  17  minor  divisions,  known  as  sections. 

The  scientific  staff  at  the  close  of  the  year  consisted  of  3  head  curators,  17  curators, 
13  assistant  curators,  15  custodians,  11  aids,  4  associates,  and  1  collaborator,  a  total 
of  64  persons,  but  of  these  only  33  were  under  pay  from  the  Museum,  the  remainder, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  scientific  personnel,  Ber\'ing  as  volunteers  or  in  an  honorary 
capacity. 

The  executive  office  continued  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Executive  Curator, 
Dr.  Frederick  W.  True,  the  Assistant  Secretary  exercising  only  a  general  super\'Lsion 
over  the  work,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  who  is  the  keeper  ex  officio  of 
the  Museum. 

But  few  changes  occurred  in  connection  with  the  scientific  staff.  In  the  death  of 
Mr.  Frank  Hamilton  Gushing  on  April  10,  1900,  the  Museum,  as  well  as  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  lost  one  of  its  most  active  and  distinguished  workers,  whose  services 
with  the  Institution  began  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Medical  Director 
James  M.  Flint,  U.  S.  N.,  under  whose  charge  the  Division  of  Materia  Medica  was 
established  in  1881,  and  who  has  been  its  Honorary  Curator  under  detail  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  three  separate  periods,  aggregating  about  thirteen  years,  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Navy  in  February,  1900.  Proposing  to  continue  his 
residence  in  Washington,  however.  Dr.  Flint  has  volunteered  his  further  services  in 
the  same  capacity,  and  they  have  been  gladly  accepted.  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxon  was 
appointed  an  aid  in  the  Division  of  Plants  in  November,  1899. 

Buildings, — The  collections,  laboratories,  and  offices  are  mainly  provided  for  in  the 
Museum  and  Smithsonian  buildings,  but  the  workshops  are  now  housed  in  separate 
structures,  two  on  the  Smithsonian  grounds  and  three  in  rented  quarters  south  of  B 
street  S.  W.  A  large  amount  of  material  still  remains  in  storage  in  the  large  sheds  on 
Ninth  street  and  on  Armory  Square  because  of  the  lack  of  accommodations. 

The  need  for  additional  quarters,  which  was  long  ago  evident,  has  now  become  so 
urgent  that  unless  relief  is  soon  obtained  it  will  be  difficult  to  properly  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Museum  or  to  fulfill  its  most  important  function  as  the  custodian  of 
all  material  objects  resulting  from  Government  explorations.  Under  the  conditions 
as  they  now  exist,  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  collections  have  to  be  kept  in 
insecure  buildings  in  the  shipping  cases  in  which  they  were  received;  they  can  not 
be  arranged,  classified,  and  made  available  to  investigators  as  the  law  provides;  the 
exhibition  halls  are  overcrowded,  i)reventing  that  enlargement  in  the  display  series 
which  the  public  is  led  to  expect;  and  the  lalwratory  accommodations  are  greatly 
cramped,  besides  being  in  most  cases  very  poorly  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
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The  onl J  noCewoTthy  building  alterations  doring  the  year  were  the  sobetitntion  of 
a  terrazzo  pavement  for  wood  in  two  of  the  halls  and  the  flooring  over  one  of  the 
nuige«,  so  as  to  obtain  a  second-story  room  for  laboratory  use  by  the  IXvisions  of  3Iam- 
mals  and  Plants.  The  fomitnre  aeqaired  consisted  of  40  exhibition  rases  and  250 
ston^  cases,  many  of  these  being  for  the  new  galleries  baih  dming  the  precedii^ 
year. 

OjOedirmt, — ^The  increase  in  the  collections  has  amomited  to  206,617  specimens, 
bringing  the  total  namber  now  in  the  Mosemn  op  to  4,819,836.  The  additions,  com- 
prised  in  1,467  different  lots  or  aceesBons,  represent  the  results  of  Government  and 
other  explorations,  gifts,  exchanges,  porchases,  and  deposits 

The  acquisitions  by  the  Department  of  Anthropology  have  been  especially  nnmeroos 
and  irnfiortant.  Admiral  Dewey  has  presented  two  antiqne  brass  cannon  from  the 
Spanish  armament  captured  at  Manila,  and  among  other  historical  contributions  have 
been  the  following:  Many  objects  relating  to  the  Spanish- American  war,  including 
uniforms,  small  arms,  and  cannon,  from  the  Navy  Department;  military  and  personal 
relics  of  the  Ord  family,  from  Lieot.  James  T.  Ord,*r'.  S.  A.;  personal  relics  of  Gen. 
Thomas  Sword,  from  Miss  £.  H.  Cotheal;  a  collection  of  cuttings  from  33  flags  of 
historic  interest,  from  the  library  of  Congress;  a  series  of  autograph  letters  of  men 
prominent  in  the  civil  war,  from  Mrs.  L.  O.  Mason,  and  additions  to  the  deposits  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Doring  the  cruise  of  the  U.  S.  fish  Commission  steamer  Albatrtxis  among  the  islands 
of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  Mr.  C.  H.  Townsend  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Moore  kindly  gave 
attention  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Museum  to  the  utensils  and  costumes  of  the  natives,  of 
which  they  secured  a  large  collection.  Many  relics  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  Cuba 
and  Jamaica  were  ol>tained  by  3Iaj.  J.  W.  Powell  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  during  a 
visit  to  those  islands,  and  Dr.  Walter  Hough  brought  back  from  Mexico  an  interesting 
ethno-lN>tanical  cx>llection,  including  many  plants  used  in  the  native  arts,  ancient  and 
morlem,  specimens  of  native  handiwork,  and  a  series  of  photographs. 

The  Hon.  Perry  M.  de  Leon,  United  States  consul-general  at  Guayaquil,  presented 
two  ancient  stone  chairs  from  Ecuador,  which,  with  other  chairs  surrounding  a  laige 
stone  table,  were  found  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  ancient  council  chamber,  brought 
U}  light  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the  action  of  a  freshet  A  mummy  from  the 
valley  of  Cozcr),  Peru,  was  contributed  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Russell,  U.  S.  X.,  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Xetmrky  and  a  crjllection  of  weapons  of  Australian  aborigines,  by  the  Hon.  F.  W. 
Gcxling,  Uniterl  States  consul  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 

The  Bureau  of  £thnolog\'  has  transmitted  a  collection  of  Indian  skulls  and  other 
ethnological  material  obtain€?<l  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Hatcher  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Patago- 
nia; a  series  of  copper  implements  from  Houghton  County,  Michigan;  many  stone 
implements  from  the  West  Indies,  and  a  colle<*tion  of  baskets  of  the  Wai*hoe  Indians. 
A  collection  of  str>ne  imi>lenients  was  deposited  by  Dr.  Roland  Steiner,  of  Grove- 
town,  CJeorgia,  and  a  collection  of  vases  by  the  Grueby-Faience  Company,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The  following  wen?  obtaincil  by  purchase:  A  laige  series  of  objects  illustrating  the 
arts  of  the  peoples  of  the  ( Vrngo  Valley  of  Africa,  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips 
Vemer,  and  a  collection  f>f  ethnological  specimens  from  the  tribes  of  Angola,  Africa, 
from  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Ikxlson. 

In  the  Dei>artment  of  Biologj'  practically  ever}'  branch  has  received  additions  of 
greater  or  less  value.  Dr.  W.  L.  Abl)ott,  whose  explorations  have  enriched  the 
Museum  for  many  yc^ry,  presented  a  large  and  imj)ortant  collection  of  zi>ological  and 
ethnological  material  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  other  eastern  loi-alities,  including 
Trong,  I»wer  Siani,  and  Singapore,  the  zoological  specimens  comprising  mammals, 
birds,  batrachians,  ins«?<'ts,  and  other  groujis  of  invertebrates. 

From  the  Ilarriman  Alaskan  Expedition  of  1899  the  Museum  has  rei^eived  the 
collections  marie  in  thnn?  groups,  as  follows:  The  birds  by  Mr.  Robert  Ridgi^ay,  the 
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molliLskfl  by  Dr.  William  H.  Dall,  and  the  insects  by  Mr.  Trevor  Kincaid,  of  Seattle. 
The  collection  of  insectH  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  complete  {ma  for  Alaska  that  has 
yet  been  obtained,  and  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Ilarriman. 

Extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection  of  bats  from  Trinidad,  Bar- 
bados, Cuba,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Giers,  Mr.  P.  Donough,  Lieut. 
J.  W.  Daniel,  jr.,  and  Mr.  L.  M.  McCormick.  A  skeleton  of  the  recently  discovered 
marsupial  mole.  Notary dem^  was  received  from  University  College,  Dundee;  an  Afri- 
can rhinoceros  was  presented  by  the  Forepaugh  &  Sells  Brothers  Menagerie,  and 
many  European  mammals  were  acquired  by  purchase. 

The  Division  of  Birds  has  received  the  Goodfellow  collection  of  humming  birds, 
comprising  about  1,200  specimens;  300  specimens  of  the  binls  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  from  Mr.  Outram  Bangs;  500  specimens  of  Hawaiian  birds,  from  Mr.  H.  \V. 
Henshaw;  a  8i)ecimen  of  the  Cuban  Macaw  {Ara  tricolor),  now  l^elieved  to  be  extinct, 
from  Maj.  W.  A.  Glassford,  U.  S.  A.,  and  a  skeleton  of  the  rare  Harris's  Cormorant, 
from  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Of  fishes  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan  has  contributed  a  collection  from  Japan,  including 
the  types  of  14  new  species;  the  Museo  Civico  of  Milan,  Italy,  a  collection  from  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  U.  8.  Fish  Commission,  specimens  from 
Japan,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  California. 

Many  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Division  of  Insects,  some  of  the  most  note- 
worthy being  the  following:  The  very  important  collection  of  spiders  brought 
together  by  the  late  George  Marx,  containing  several  thousand  specimens,  among 
which  were  many  types  and  cotypes;  a  large  collection  of  Coleoptera  from  the  late 
Hugo  Soltau,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky;  many  types  and  cotypes  of  sj)ecies  described 
by  Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  received  from  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Exi)eriment 
Station;  a  series  of  insects  collected  in  Porto  Rico  by  Mr.  August  Busck,  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  collections  of  Mexican  Hymenoptera  and  South 
American  Lepidoptera,  obtained  by  purchase.  Mr.  E.  A.  S<;hwarz  has  continued  to 
make  important  additions  to  the  Hubbard  and  Schwarz  collection  of  Coleoptera, 
presented  to  the  Museum  in  1898. 

The  Division  of  MoUusks  has  been  enriched  by  collections  made  in  Samoa  by  Sir 
Charles  Eliot,  the  British  representative  on  the  Samoan  Commission,  and  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  by  Dr.  William  H.  Dall  and  others;  by  a  series  of  South  AiLstralian 
shells  received  from  Mr.  Walter  B.  Reed,  of  Adelaide,  and  by  a  valuable  lot  of  land 
shells  from  the  Galapagos  Islands,  presented  by  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. Through  the  addition  last  mentioned  the  National  Museum  is  supposed 
to  have  acquired  the  most  complete  representation  of  Galapagos  land  shells  now 
existing. 

The  more  important  acquisitions  aiTiong  the  other  groups  of  marine  invertebrates 
have  been  as  follows:  From  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  the  crustaceans  collected  on  the  Bra- 
zilian coast  by  the  Agassiz-Branner  expedition  of  1899;  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw, 
Hawaiian  crustaceans;  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  crustaceans  and  corals  from 
Porto  Rico;  from  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  crusta- 
ceans from  Texas  and  Mexico;  from  Dr.  C.  H.  Eigenmann,  coty})es  of  an  isopod 
crustacean  from  Izels  Cave,  Texas;  from  Dr.  C.  A.  Kofoid,  cotypes  of  a  new  genus 
of  Volvocidfe;  from  Rev.  George  W.  Taylor,  of  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia,  cotypes 
of  two  species  of  British  Columbia  sponges. 

The  Herbarium  is  constantly  in  receipt  of  material  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  most  important  addition  last  year  was  the  private  collection  of  })lants  belonging 
to  Dr.  Charles  Mohr,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  which  he  has  generously  presented  to  the 
Institution.  This  contribution,  comprising  upward  of  3,000  specimens  from  the 
Southern  States,  is  of  especial  value,  as  this  r^ion  has  heretofore  been  poorly  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Museum.  Mrs.  Marie  de  Chalmot,  of  Holcomb  Rock,  Vir- 
ginia, has  donated  3,000  specimens  of  European  and  American  plants,  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
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CnerfMN  "ti  J*tiuriCrrEni»:,  FViV&isfc.  LC(»  f^^^raxLimif  ficmn.  doti-  ITiixCKii  ^caGe».    Dr.  J.  X. 

jMcnt  o^  thf:  j*iast^  a»»  ixu^tiriCi^i  «>:Wwiu»Ti^.  "Vsufr  In^portintaiC  ^>c  AgriruJxvEni-  ka^  trans- 
uaa^^fi  X^^*  ptust*  rfX^0:fX^  ai  Alai^fcai  hj  3lr,  F.  V_  Govclle-  jntf  Mr.  T-  BL  Kcamej: 
^/T  (.{an.t»  ^.n«ttt^  Li  fiiftr  ^Hi^Kri^  -^^  Wji^Lfa^E^-^  hj  Nr.  Brk  Wlii&ad,  ami  2J30O 
I>fcKnti^  #^>{Ii^n5ft*i  en.  VcrzEcia  Jtrni  5'7«rft  Caro&ia  by  Mr.  T-  BL  KcsRsey.  F«sr  hos- 
^vfifi  ioA  -tiisrUrfOL  yasOfi  froca.  OrWiCi  fcaiT*-  rj^tm  ns^itrvie*!  fc^iin.  this-  U.  S. « j(iij4i«ieal 

«rHfi#*ttr,r*  'f^  /^rTtrrr^rM^  ifm&k  tooA:  for  tlkt  U.  S.  <kirjV]ifka£  Surrey  by,  or  jnttimr  the 
drnvti^'.fc  ^/,  zfifr  lat^  fV/.  O,  C  Mmp^  anA  wfudi  ««» ca  tiw  piJtMmaon  o^  the  latter 
at  Yai^  f'ui'i*rr?xij  at  the  tizzw^  •>€  hk  d^ath,  in  I^*<^.  A  paxt  oj^  thi$  «»>aeet»3ci.  ^xma- 
yrmtvg^  two  ^!%rVia^^  \aA  f0*xk  taatiitmA  u>  the  Moanxm  ^efVfal  jcais  hei>re.  The 
mttsaufA*^,  fiilEn^  ^/l  fj^/x^^s  and  neqmrintr  ^  cars  lor  its  tiazfespovtttiofi.  w;ft»  n»ief ved 
flnrim^  i\t*z  (j«b^  7«:ar,  Thia*  coikctkin  t$  the  om^  Empoctaitt  of  its  kind  ever  broogfat 
Vfgri^\kHT^  li^ftjf  f.%f*^\in^y  rich  in  larger  Dinoopuiisv  eeftcciallT  of  the  genera  Trintna- 
U^ffn  %xA  HUgrMUfSHnu,  (H  TUmkoikfrmm  there  are  nearij  ^  complete  skiil^  Fortr 
f/r  Ukffn-.  n^tfrfitun  of  Ihwtmarsi  and  ^^  Jmaaae,  Crecaceoos.  and  TeitiarT  mammalg  are 

A  Misuly  r:r/ni{ylete  fenmr  r>f  a  laiiee  Dinoeanr,  a  fine  specimen  ol  the  foeal  gar 
( L^///ja^/7u  fftrr/x) ,  a  »erk«  of  Me«osEoic  inrertebrite  foflsl?.  and  many  iitbokgical  i^ieri- 
rii«?n>jf  w<^;  olAauM^d  in  Wyr>ming  by  Mr.  Charlee  Schochert.  and  an  intefesting  series 
«A  fji-aAp.  wsm  cfAlhCiUA  in  the  same  State  by  Prof.  Lester  F.  Wardand  Mr.  Schoehert. 

A  ^UH  rknW  fA  an  ElfAherhim  and  another  of  a  Dkeraikenmm  were  obtained  bT 

m 

pnrcitMm:;  a  mnieK  of  JarsMsc  fishes,  recently  described  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Eastman,  was 
inumtttitUid  by  the  Oer^logiiad  Sonrey,  and  a  well-preserved  ^lecimen  ol  foasil  gar 
( 1^0'i/lfMii^iM  mmjjUj: }  wai*  ffecnred  throogh  exchange  from  the  Glen  Island  Maseom, 
X#rW  Yfffk, 

An  inifjrirtaot  <-r>lIection  of  Texas  Joraaac  invertebrate  fossils,  described  by  ProL 
F.  W,  Cra^D,  wsu*  received  fn>rn  the  Geological  Survey;  a  large  nomber  of  Lower 
Hi?klefijer)f  U/imU  frr^rn  New  York,  containing  several  new  species,  were  obtained 
iff  mi  Mr,  John  M.  Clarke,  ami  many  Gnelph  (Upper  Silurian  t  fosals  were  acquired 
liy  panrljaMe, 

A  Mfrif^H  of  tt\ft^imeni*  showing  the  twenty  stages  in  development  of  the  Cambrian 
trilobiU;  (Sfio  hinrv/a)  was  receivcl  in  exchange  from  the  National  Moseom  at  Prag, 
IVihirf/iui,  thrr^fij^h  I>r.  AnUm  FritHcrh,  and  a  restoration  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Beecher  of 
the  friHsi!  Cniirtarx-an,  tStylcmunu^  from  Yale  University. 

>fany  VnvW  corab*  were  presented  by  the  Hon.  Deloe  Arnold,  Prof.  J.  C.  Merriam, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Vaoglian,  and  Mr.  J.  A,  Singley,  and  a  specimen  of  the  rare  eohinoid 
CHy/fjjMjnjui  rifA/Uui  was  donated  by  3Ir.  W.  L.  Woods. 

(>>I)Mrtioni«  of  Cambrian  brachiopo<li>,  of  Rocky  Momitain,  Ordovician,  Silurian,  and 
Di'vonian  frimils,  and  of  fossil  plants  from  a  number  of  localities,  as  well  as  about 
2,0C)()  rrxrk  Hfiecimens  representing  areas  recently  examined  by  the  Sur\'ey,  including 
the  Little  J^;lt  Mountains,  the  Uvalde,  Anthracite  and  Crested  Butte,  and  Big  Trees 
cjtuulrangles,  and  the  Silver  Cliff  and  Rosita  districts  of  Colorado,  were  transferred 
by  the  <^f«*ological  Sur\'ey  to  the  keeping  of  the  Museum. 

A  tiiete<irite  weighing  afxjut  64  pounds,  which  fell  at  Allegan,  Michigan,  on  July 
10,  1891),  was  purchased,  and  other  meteorites  were  secured  by  exchange  from  the 
following  localities:  Jerome,  Gove  County,  Kansas;  Bishop\ille,  South  Carolina; 
Imlarka,  Augustinowka,  and  Bischtube  in  Russia;  Lissa,  Bohemia,  and  Schonenbeig 
in  Bavana. 

A  large  nuinber  of  Hi>ecimens  of  volcanic  material  collected  in  Hawaii  by  Prof. 
C.  11.  Hitch(*o<rk,  and  a  Maries  of  orbicular  granites  from  Finland,  Sweden,  and 
Rh<Nie  Island  were  added  Uj  the  collections. 
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Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard,  of  Summerville,  South  Carolina,  haa  deposited  the  private 
collection  of  minerals  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  containing  about  5,000  speci- 
mens, some  of  which  are  very  choice.  This  collection  ^^as  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscript  notes. 

Three  fine  opals  have  been  added  to  the  gem  collection,  and  three  Japanese  beryls 
have  been  cut  from  rough  specimens  belonging  to  the  Museum. 

Explorations. — Although  having  very  limited  means  for  field  investigations,  at  least 
a  few  members  of  the  scientific  staff  spend  a  month  or  more  during  every  year  in 
adding  to  the  collections,  makipg  their  trips  independently  or  in  connection  with 
expeditions  sent  out  by  other  Government  bureaus  or  under  private  auspices.  Much 
important  material  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

Dr.  F.  W.  True  spent  several  weeks  of  the  summer  of  1899  at  the  station  of  the 
Cabot  Steam  Whaling  Company,  in  Newfoundland,  studying  the  finback  and  hump- 
back whales,  which  are  the  objects  of  the  fishery  in  that  locality.  Anthropological 
researches  were  carried  on  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica  during  the  spring  of  1900  by  Maj. 
J.  W.  Powell  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes.  Extensive  zoological  and  botanical  collec- 
tions were  made  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  for  the  Pan-American  Exposition  by  Dr. 
Leonhard  Stejneger,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Richmond,  Mr.  William  Palmer,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Riley,  of  the  Museum  staff.  The  Philippine  Islands  were  visited  by  Col.  H.  H. 
Hilder,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  in  the  interests  of  the  same  exposition. 

The  expedition  to  Mexico  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose  and  Dr.  Walter  Hough,  which  started 
in  the  spring  of  1899,  as  noted  in  the  last  report,  continued  during  a  part  of  tlie  sum- 
mer and  was  very  successful.  Its  object  was  the  collection  of  both  botanical  and 
ethno-botanical  specimens.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  Marcus  W.  Lyon,  jr.,  was 
in  Venezuela,  having  been  detailed  to  accompany  Lieut.  Wirt  Robinson,  U.  S.  A., 
for  the  purpose  of  making  collections  of  the  higher  vertebrates. 

During  the  summer  of  1899  Mr.  Charles  Schuchert  accompanied  an  expedition 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the  fossil  beds  of 
Wyoming,  and  he  was  also  associated  with  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward  in  an  examination 
of  the  region  in  Wyoming  where  fossil  cycads  abound. 

On  the  Harriman  expedition  to  Alaska,  which  was  absent  during  June  and  July, 
1899,  the  National  Museum  was  represented  by  Dr.  William  H.  Dall,  Mr.  Robert 
Ridgway,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  and  Mr.  F.  V.  Coville.  Before  returning  to  Wash- 
mgton  Dr.  Dall  visited  Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  molluscan  fauna. 

The  Grovernment  explorations  which  contribute  most  constantly  and  most  exten- 
sively to  the  Museum  are  those  conducted  by  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, and  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  all  of  which 
there  was  much  activity  during  the  past  year.  The  cruise  of  the  Fish  (>)mmission 
steamer  Albatross  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  offered  an  opportunity  for  securing  eth- 
nological objects  from  many  interesting  islands,  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Commissioner,  two  of  the  naturalists  attached  to  the  expedition,  Mr.  C.  H.  Townsend 
and  Mr.  H.  F.  Moore,  were  authorized  to  collect  in  this  field. 

Exchanges. — ^The  exchange  of  duplicate  specimens  as  a  means  of  acquiring  new 
material  for  its  collections,  authorized  by  the  fundamental  act  establishing  the  Insti- 
tution, has  been  carried  on  from  the  beginning  and  with  much  profit.  The  exchange 
may  have  reference  to  any  number  of  specimens  from  one  upward,  and  may  be 
conducted  with  an  individual,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  or  any  other  character 
of  establishment,  provided,  only,  that  a  proper  equivalent  be  sent  in  return.  The 
domestic  exchanges  were  many  during  the  past  year,  though  none  was  of  large  extent. 
The  parties  to  exchanges  from  abroad  were  as  follows:  Great  Britain — the  British 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  London,  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew,  Uni- 
versity College  at  Dundee,  the  Homiman  Museum  at  London,  Mr.  G.  E.  Mason,  of 
Fulham,  and  Mr.  E.  Lovett,  of  Croydon;  France — the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Paris,  and  Mr.  Jean  Miguel,  of  Barrubio,  H<^rault;  Germany — the  Royal  Zoological 
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the  installation  in  this  hall  has  l)een  otherwise  much  improveti.  The  Southeast 
Range  has  been  cleared  of  storage,  and  entirely  assigned  to  the  exhibition  of  reptiles 
and  fishes,  of  which  a  partial  display  is  now  in  place.  The  rearrangement  of  the 
bird  collection  has  been  nearly  completed,  and  a  system  of  lighting  the  central  dark 
cases  by  means  of  electric  lamps  has  been  devised. 

The  condition  of  both  the  exhibition  and  reserve  collections  in  the  Department  of 
Geology  has  been  greatly  improved,  and,  except  as  to  labeling,  many  parts  of  the 
display  series  are  now  in  a  practically  finished  state.  The  two  galleries  in  the  south- 
em  ranges  have  been  fitted  up  as  storerooms  and  laboratories  for  the  Divisions  of 
Paleobotany  and  Vertebrate  Paleontology,  the  collections  of  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  i-acks  and  drawers  provided  for  the  purpose.  Much  of  the  activity  of 
the  Department  of  Geology  has  been  directed  toward  unpacking  and  arranging  the 
Marsh  Collection  of  vertebrate  fossils,  to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere. 

Public  benefits, — ^While  the  principal  function  of  the  Museum  is  to  care  for  and 
classify  the  Government  collections,  it  is  best  known  to  the  public  through  its  educa- 
tional features  and  as  a  place  where  information  may  be  sought  on  many  scientific 
topics.  Being  one  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  at  the  national  capital,  it  is  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  annual  attendance 
during  the  past  twenty  years  having  averaged  about  220,000,  though  in  years  of 
Presidential  inauguration  it  has  sometimes  exceeded  300,000.  During  the  past  year 
the  number  recorded  was  above  225,000. 

In  the  matter  of  supplying  information  the  Museum  is  called  upon  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  to  some  extent  from  abroad.  Specimens  are  sent  to  it  for  identifi- 
cation and  analysis,  and  inquiries  are  received  bearing  upon  every  subject  coming 
within  its  scope,  as  well  as  upon  many  with  which  it  has  no  relation.  Every  com- 
munication is  answered,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  writer's  wishes  are  complied  with, 
though  requests  for  chemical  analyses  can  not  be  met,  as  the  Museum  is  not  equipped 
for  work  of  that  character.  Over  700  lots  of  objects  were  received  for  examination 
during  the  year,  while  of  letters  asking  information  there  was  an  average  of  not  less 
than  100  weekly.  As  will  be  realized,  the  time  of  both  the  scientific  and  the  clerical 
staff  was  heavily  drawn  upon  in  preparing  the  necessary  replies. 

A  number  of  students  have  been  given  facilities  and  allowed  the  use  of  collections 
for  carry uig  on  researches  at  the  Museum,  and  a  large  amount  of  material  has  been 
sent  to  specialists  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  abroad  for  working  up.  While 
the  latter  has  mainly  been  done  under  agreement  to  prepare  reports  for  the  use  of 
the  Museum,  yet  specimens  are  constantly  being  lent  to  institutions  and  individuals 
to  aid  in  investigations  condu(;ted  in  their  own  behalf. 

The  distribution  of  duplicate  specimens  among  educational  establishments  through- 
out the  United  States  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  important  features  in  the 
work  (if  the  Museum.  It  can  only  \ye  carried  on,  however,  upon  a  very  limited 
scale  with  the  funds  now  available,  as  entire  collections  have  first  to  be  identified, 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of  labor  and  material  is  requireii  for 
assorting,  labeling,  and  preparing  the  specimens  for  shipment.  During  the  last  year 
39  sets  of  such  duplicates,  containing  about  7,000  specimens  in  all,  were  sent  out. 
The  principal  subjects  represented  were  marine  invertebrates,  geology,  and  prehis- 
toric archaeology. 

Pan-American  Erposiiion. — The  preparation  of  the  exhibits  for  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo  in  1901,  as  authorized  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  was  begun 
during  the  year  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  F.  W.  True,  who  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  representative  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  bureaus  on  the 
Government  Board  of  Management. 

Publicaiions. — Volume  21  of  the  Proceedings  was  issued  early  in  the  year,  and  24 
I)apers  of  Volume  22  have  ])een  printed  and  distri])ute<l  in  separate  form.  Volume  1 
of  the  Annual  Report  for  1897  was  received  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  in 
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December.  The  second  volume  of  this  Rei>ort,  still  in  course  of  printing,  will  con- 
tsdn  a  biographical  account  of  Dr.  George  Brown  Goo<ie,  the  late  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  charge  of  the  National  Museum,  and  reprints  of  sev- 
eral of  his  most  important  pai)er8  on  museums  and  on  the  history  of  scientific  progress 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that  the  Report  for  1898  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution early  in  the  coming  liscal  year.  The  appendix  to  this  Report  will  consist  of 
only  one  paper — a  monograi)hic  treatise  on  the  Crocodilians,  Lizards,  and  Snakes  of 
North  America,  by  the  late  Prof.  Mward  Drinker  Cope.  Part  4  of  Bulletin  No.  47, 
entitled  "The  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America,"  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  was  issued  just  l^efore  the  close  of  the  year.  This  volume, 
consisting  of  392  plates,  with  their  explanations  and  a  general  table  of  contents,  com- 
pletes one  of  the  most  important  works  thus  far  published  by  the  Museum.  Three 
additional  pamphlets  containing  instructions  to  collectors,  etc.,  were  issued  during 
the  year  as  parts  M,  N,  and  O,  of  Bulletin  39.  The  titles  of  these  are:  **The  meth- 
ods employed  at  the  Naples  Zoological  Station  for  the  preservation  of  marine  ani- 
nials,"  by  Dr.  Salvatore  Lo  Bianco  (translated  by  E.  O.  Hovey,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History);  "Diret^tions  for  preparing  study  specimens  of  small 
mammals,"  by  (lerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  and  "Directions  for  collecting  and  rearing 
dragon  flies,  stone  flies,  and  May  flies,"  by  James  G.  Needham. 

lAbrary. — ^Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  books,  728  pamphlets,  and  4,298  parts 
of  periodicals  have  been  added  to  the  library,  which  now  contains  over  15,000 
bound  volumes  and  27,000  unbound  papers. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Richard  Rathbun, 

Assistani  Secretary. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Langley, 

Secretary  Smithsonvm  InstituHoti. 

August  1,  1900. 


Appendix  II. 

REPORT  OF  THE   DIRECTOR  OF  THE    BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN    imi- 
NOLOGY  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1900. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  tender  the  following  report  of  operations  conducted  by 
the  Boreaa  of  American  Ethnology  daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress  making  provision  **for  continuing  researches  relating 
to  the  American  Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,'' 
approved  March  3,  1899. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  carried  forward  in  accordance  with  a  formal  plan 
of  operations  submitted  on  May  13,  1899,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  date 
of  June  16,  1899. 

The  field  operations  of  the  r^ular  corps  have  extended  into  Arizona,  Califomis^ 
Cuba,  Indian  Territory,  Jamaica,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Nova 
Scotia,  Oklahoma,  Ontario,  and  Wisconsin;  while  operations  have  been  conducted 
by  special  agents  in  Alaska,  Ai^ntina,  and  Porto  Rico.  The  office  work  has  com- 
prised the  collection  and  preparation  of  material  from  most  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, as  well  as  from  various  other  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  during  previous  years,  the  researches  have  been  carried  forward  in  acconlance 
with  a  scientific  system  developed  largely  in  this  Bureau.  This  system  is  outlined 
in  the  classification  adopted  in  previous  reports  and  continued  in  the  present  one. 

FIELD   RBBBARCH   AND   BXPLORATION. 

The  Director,  aided  by  3^r.  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing,  spent  the  earlier  months  of 
the  fitK^al  year  in  an  investigation  of  the  middens  and  tumuli  representing  the  work 
of  the  aborigines  in  northeastern  United  States,  especially  in  Maine.  A  considerable 
number  of  both  classes  of  accumulations  were  excavated,  with  instructive  results. 
Among  the  relics  brought  to  light  were  many  of  customary  typen,  together  with  a 
smaller  number  of  much  significance  in  that  they  represent  early  stages  of  act^ultura- 
tion  through  contact  with  Caucasian  pioneers;  and  in  addition  to  the  aboriginal  and 
ac!cultural  artifacts,  the  explorers  were  rewarded  by  finding  the  remains  of  a  metallic 
annor,  of  European  make,  in  such  associations  as  to  throw  light  on  the  ])eginning  of 
warfare  between  red  men  and  white. 

Later  in  the  year  the  Director,  accompanied  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  repaired  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
lines  of  cultural  migration  between  the  great  continents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  researches  of  the  last  two  decades  have  shown  clearly  that  the  customs  of  the 
aborigines  in  what  is  now  southeastern  United  States  were  affected  by  extraneous 
motives  and  devices;  the  phenomena  have  suggested  importation  of  objects  and 
ideas  belonging  to  what  is  commonly  styled  ** Caribbean  art"  from  South  America 
by  way  of  the  Antilles;  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered 
by  recent  political  changes  for  special  studies  in  the  Antillean  islandn.  Although  the 
trip  was  a  reconnaissance  merely,  it  yielded  useful  data  on  which  to  base  further 
researches,  including  a  small  collection  for  the  Museum. 

A  noteworthy  trip  was  made  early  in  the  fiscal  year  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  with  a 
party  of  volunteer  assistants  comprising  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  of  Washington,  Dr.  George 
Parker  Winship,  of  Providence,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Vroman,  of  Pasadena.    The  journey 
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waH  flo  planned  as*  U»  touch  the  lesB  known  paeblos  of  the  plateau  country  and  val- 
leyH  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  to  obtain  data  relating  to  social  organization, 
migrations,  and  ca*<tr»nL-<,  an  well  as  typical  photographs  of  individuals,  habitations, 
etc.  All  of  the  existing  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  were  visiteti  an<l  many  of  the  ruins. 
The  trip  yielded  a  large  body  of  data  for  incorporation  in  the  reports  and  especially 
in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Native  Tribes. 

AlK>nt  the  middle  of  Septemlier  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  proceeded  to  New  Mexico 
for  the  purpr>«e  of  completing  his  investigation  of  the  mythology  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Ilopi  Indians,  his  trip  being  so  timed  as  to  permit  observation  of  the  autumn 
and  winter  ceremonies  not  preWously  observed  by  ethnologic  students.  He  remained 
in  the  pueblo  throughout  the  winter,  and  his  studies  proved  eminently  fruitful. 
Toward  the  end  of  March  he  repaired  to  Arizona  for  the  purpose  of  locating  aborigi- 
nal ruins  near  Rio  Colorado  Chiquito,  concerning  which  vague  rumors  were  afloat; 
and  this  work,  als^i,  was  quite  successful,  as  noted  in  another  paragraph. 

During  the  early  autumn  Dr.  Albert  S.  Gratschet  visited  several  groups  of  sundvors 
of  Algonquian  tribes  on  Cape  Breton  Island  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  studies 
of  the  previous  year  in  New  Brunswick;  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  considerable 
linguistic  material,  in  aiidition  to  other  data  pertaining  to  the  northeastemmost  rep- 
resentatives of  that  great  Algonquian-speaking  people  neighboring  the  Eskimo  on 
their  north  and  extending  thence  southward  more  than  halfway  across  the  present 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

Early  in  the  winter  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  revisited  the  remnants  of  several  Iroquoian 
tribes  in  New  York  and  Ontario  and  continued  the  colleirtion  and  comparison  of  the 
tribal  traditions.  Finding  the  conditions  favorable  for  recording  some  of  the  more 
noteworthy  traditions,  he  spent  several  weeks  in  an  Indian  village  near  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  returning  to  the  office  in  April. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  Mr.  J.  B.  Hatcher,  who  had  been  operating 
in  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau,  returned  to  the 
country  with  a  considerable  collection  for  the  Museum,  as  well  as  a  lai^ge  number  of 
photographs  illustrating  the  physical  characteristics,  costumery,  habitations,  and 
occupations  of  the  Tehuelche  and  Yahgan  tribes.  He  also  brought  in  an  extende<l 
vocabulary  collected  among  the  natives  of  the  former  tribe  and  useful  notes  relating 
to  the  social  organization  and  other  characteristics  of  the  two  tribes. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  was  commissioned  as  a 
special  agent  to  visit  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  for  the  purpose  of  obtauiing  cer- 
tain esoteric  rituals  of  the  Pawnee  tribe.  Her  work  was  notably  successful,  as  is  indi- 
cated in  other  paragraphs. 

Dr.  Willis  E.  Everett  remained  in  Alaska  throughout  the  fiscal  year,  pursuing  his 
vocation  as  a  mining  engineer,  but  incidentally  collecting,  for  the  use  of  the  Bun^au, 
linguistic  and  other  data  pertaining  to  the  native  tribes. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  Dr.  Robert  Stein,  formerly  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  accompanied  a  Peary  expedition  northward  as  far  as  Elsmereland, 
where  he  planned  to  spend  the  winter  in  geographic  and  related  researches.  He 
carrie<l  instructions  from  the  Bureau  for  such  archteologic  and  ethnologic  obser\'ation8 
as  he  might  be  able  to  make,  together  with  photographic  apparatus  and  materials 
neede<l  in  the  work.  Elsmereland  is  not  known  to  be  now  inhabited,  nor  to  have 
been  inhabited  in  the  past,  by  the  aborigines,  but  the  situation  of  the  island  is  such 
as  to  indicate  that  it  was  probably  occupied  at  least  temporarily  by  Eskimauan  tribes 
in  some  of  the  migrations  attested  by  their  wide  distribution;  hence  it  is  thought 
probable  that  archseologic  work  on  the  island  may  throw  light  on  the  early  history  of 
this  widely  dispersed  orarian  people.  A  brief  report  of  progress  was  received  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. . 

During  the  autumn  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur\'ey, 
visited  Porto  Rico  in  the  interests  of  that  Bureau  and  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
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tare;  and  the  opportunity  was  seized  to  arrange  for  obtaining  through  his  cooperation 
such  photographs  and  other  data  of  ethnologic  character  as  he  might  be  able  to  dis- 
cover in  connection  with  his  other  duties.  The  arrangement  yielded  material  of 
value. 

Office  Research, 
work  in  esthetology. 

In  the  course  of  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  the  Director  and  Profes- 
sor Holmes  enjoyed  moderate  opportunities  for  observing  (chiefly  in  local  collections) 
artifacts  of  the  class  commonly  regarded  as  displaying  traces  of  Caribbean  influence; 
and  while  neither  time  nor  opportunity  permitted  exhaustive  study,  a  few  interesting 
generalizations  were  made.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  relative  abundance  of  aesthetic 
and  industrial  motives  among  those  artifacts  displaying  traces  of  a  Southern  influ- 
ence. On  comparing  the  objects  and  special  features  in  connection  with  those  from 
Florida  and  other  portions  of  southern  United  States,  it  was  noted  that  the  presum- 
ably imported  or  accultural  features  are  predominantly  esthetic,  and  only  sutwrdi- 
nately  of  technical  or  industrial  character — i.  e.,  it  would  appear  from  the  collections 
that  esthetic  motives  travel  more  freely,  or  are  interchanged  more  readily,  than 
purely  utilitarian  motives  among  primitive  peoples.  The  relation  is  of  course  com- 
plicated by  the  relative  abundance  of  fiducial  or  other  sophic  motives,  which  often 
blend  with  both  aesthetic  and  industrial  motives  in  puzzling  fashion;  but  even  after 
these  motives  are  weighed  or  eliminated,  the  general  relation  remains  unchanged. 
The  generalization  promises  to  be  of  service  as  a  guide  in  the  study  of  that  afliliation 
of  tribes,  or  integration  of  peoples,  which  complicates  every  ethnologic  problem.  The 
inquiries  were  greatly  facilitated  by  Professor  Holmes's  artistic  training  and  his 
extended  familiarity  with  both  the  esthetic  and  the  industrial  motives  of  aboriginal 
artifacts;  nor  could  the  generalization  have  been  made  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Gush- 
ing, and  the  opportunity  of  examining  his  remarkable  collection  of  artifacts  of  wood 
and  shell  from  the  muck  beds  of  western  Florida,  of  which  a  considerable  part  is  now 
in  the  National  Museum.    The  details  of  the  work  are  reserved  for  later  reports. 

Throughout  the  flsc'al  year  Mr.  W  J  McGee  was  occupied  primarily  with  adminis- 
trative duties  as  Ethnologist  in  Charge  in  the  office,  but  partly  in  the  preparation  of 
reports  on  field  researches  of  previous  years.  One  of  his  subjects  of  study  was  the 
esthetic  status  of  the  Sen  Indians  of  Tiburon  Island  and  adjatrent  territory'.  The 
tribe  is  notably  primitive  in  several  respects,  as  indicated  in  previous  reports,  and 
this  primitive  character  is  well  displayed  in  their  meager  esthetii;.  One  of  the  con- 
spicuous customs  of  the  tribe  is  that  of  face  painting,  the  paint  being  applied  uni- 
formly in  definite  patterns,  of  which  nearly  a  dozen  were  obst^rved.  Tlie  ciistoni  is 
practically  liniite<l  to  the  women,  though  male  children  are  sometimes  painted  with 
their  mothers*  devices.  On  iiKjuiry  into  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  designs  it  was 
found  that  each  pertains  to  and  denotes  a  matron ymic*  group  or  clan,  and  that  the 
more  prominent  designs,  at  least,  are  syml)ols  of  zoic  tutelaries — e.  g..  Turtle,  Peli- 
can, etc.  It  thus  appears  that  the  painted  devices  are  primarily  syniboliir  rather 
than  decorative,  though  comparison  of  the  devices  used  by  different  meml)erH  of  the 
same  clan  or  by  the  same  female  at  different  times,  indicates  that  the  sematic  func- 
tion does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  minor  modification  or  emlwllishment  oi  the  device 
through  the  exercise  of  a  personal  feeling  for  decoration.  The  investigation  is  of 
interest  in  that  it  establishes  the  symbolic  basis  of  fcsthetic  concepts  along  a  new  line, 
and  it  is  of  even  deeper  interest  in  that  it  seems  to  reveal  nascent  notions  of  decora- 
tion, and  thus  aids  to  define  the  beginning  of  purely  artistic  activities.  The  sym- 
bolic de\nces  themselves  are  of  much  significance  as  indices  to  the  social  organization 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  tribe  on  the  other  hand.  The 
restriction  of  the  painted  symbols  to  the  females  and  the  especially  conspicuous  use 
of  them  by  matrons  betoken  the  strength  and  exclusiveness  of  that  sense  of  maternal 
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descent  which  is  normal  to  the  lowest  stage  of  cohnie:  the  dericesare  at  onceblood- 
ngn«,  definite  as  the  face-markiF  of  gregarioog  animate,  and  clan-standards^  ngnificant 
as  tartan  or  pibroch;  and  the  confinement  of  their  display  to  the  reeo^ized  blood- 
carriers  of  the  clan  attests,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  other  phenomena  thos  far 
noted,  the  strength  of  that  semi-instinctiTe  feeling  expreaeed  in  maternal  organiza- 
tion. In  like  manner,  the  representation  of  local  tntelaries  in  the  painted  devices 
attests  the  inten.«itv  an«l  dominance  of  that  zootheistic  faith  which  seems  to  be  nor- 
mal  to  the  lowest  stage  of  intellectual  developmoit.  The  details  of  the  investigation 
are  incorporated  in  a  memoir  appended  to  an  earlier  report. 

In  the  coarse  of  his  work  among  the  Hopi  Indians,  Dr.  Fewkes  socceeded  in  defin- 
ing certain  steps  in  the  development  of  the  drama.  The  ceremonies  of  the  folk,  like 
those  of  other  primitive  peoples,  are  primarily  fidocial,  and  involve  representation, 
or  even  personation,  of  the  deified  potencies  forming  the  tribal  pantheon.  The 
motive  of  one  of  the  dramatic — or  rather  dramatorgic — pieces  is  the  growth  of  com; 
and  the  mise  en  sc^e  comprises  realistic  representations  of  both  the  maleficent  and 
the  beneficent  agencies  connected  with  the  making  of  the  crop  and  the  devdopment 
of  the  plant  in  general.  The  performance  is  designed  primarily  to  invoke  the  favor 
of  the  mysteries  by  appropriate  symbols  of  both  being  and  action,  bat  an  ancillary, 
or  perhaps  coordinate,  design  of  this  ceremony  is  the  edification  (combining  instrac- 
tion  and  diversion)  of  the  tribe  at  large;  accordingly  a  portion  of  the  interior  is  set 
apart  as  a  stage,  while  the  greater  portion  is  reser\'ed  as  an  aoditoriom.  Both  the 
mystical  and  the  human  powers  are  represented  or  personified  by  actors,  who,  with 
their  properties,  occupy  the  stage;  and  since  that  part  of  the  mechanism  connected 
with  the  portrayal  of  the  mysteries  is  esoteric,  a  screen  is  provided  to  conceal  it  and 
give  an  air  of  realism  to  the  performance.  The  screen  is  painted  with  appropriate 
Sjrmbols  tending  to  heighten  the  illusion  to  the  childlike  minds  of  the  audience,  and 
it  is  perforated  U}  permit  the  passage  of  masked  effigies  representing  the  mystical 
potencies,  which  are  operated  by  shamans  hidden  behind  the  screen,  something  after 
the  fashion  of  marionettes.  The  front  of  the  stage  is  occupied  by  a  symbolized  field 
of  com;  It  is  the  r51e  of  the  symbolized  potencies  representing  storm  and  drought 
to  emerge  from  their  respective  apertures  in  the  screen  and  destroy  the  symbolic 
cornfield;  but  they  are  opposed,  in  part  by  musical  and  other  incanations  of  a  group 
of  shamans  occupying  one  side  of  the  stage,  and  in  part  by  human  actors  who  wrestle 
with  and  finally  overcome  the  evil  marionettes.  The  entire  dramatization  stands  on 
a  higher  plane  than  that  prevalent  among  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  though  lower  than  that  reached  among  the  Nahuatlan  and  Mayan  peo- 
ples and  reveals  various  connecting  links  between  primitive  dramatui^  and  theatrical 
representation  proper.  A  specially  significant  feature  of  the  peHormance  is  the  r61e 
assigned  to  human  actors  in  boldly  defying,  and  eventually  overcoming,  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  evil;  for  this  testhetic  feature  reflects  a  noteworthy  aspect  of  industrial 
development  Dr.  Fewkes* s  detailed  descriptions,  with  the  attendant  photographs 
and  drawings,  are  in  preparation  for  an  early  report. 

WOigC    IN   TBC'HNOLOOT. 

Am  indicated  in  earlier  rex)orts,  the  researches  of  the  last  decade  have  shown  that 
the  esthetic  motives  o!  primitive  peoples  arise  in  symbolism;  ami,  as  noted  in  one  or 
two  recent  reports  on  the  work,  various  indications  have  been  found  that  industrial 
motives  similarly  arise  in  symbolism  connected  with  zootheistic  faith.  The  suggest- 
ive phase  of  industrial  development  is  that  in  which  teeth,  horns,  claws,  mandibles, 
and  other  animal  organs  are  used  as  implements  or  weapons  in  a  manner  imitating 
more  or  less  closely  the  natural  functions  of  the  organisms.  In  completing;  his  studies 
of  Sen  terhnic  during  the  year,  Mr.  W  J  McGee  has  discovere^l  definite  survivals 
of  this  stage  of  industrial  development.  The  favorite  Seri  awl  is  the  mandible  of  a 
bird,  and  even  when  the  material  is  hanl  wood  the  implement  is  shaped  in  imita- 
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tion  of  the  natural  organ;  the  war  shield  is  a  turtkvshell  or  pelican  i>elt;  similarly 
the  arrows  and  turtle  harpoons  of  the  tribe  are  fitted  with  a  foreahaft  usually  of  hard 
wood,  though  there  are  linguistic  and  other  indications  that  the  use  of  wood  is  a 
vestige  of  a  former  use  of  teeth,  probably  of  the  local  sea  lion  while  many  of  the 
manual  operations  are  evidently  imitative  of  normal  movements  of  local  animals, 
most  of  which  hold  place  in  the  Seri  pantheon.  These  features  of  the  Seri  technic 
throw  light  on  the  use  of  zoic  motives  in  the  decoration  of  primitive  weapons,  and 
hence  permit  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  of  American  arche- 
ology; at  the  same  time  they  ser^•e  to  define  a  stage  in  industrial  development  in  a 
manner  which  appears  to  be  applicable  to  all  primitive  peoples.  In  general,  the 
stage  would  seem  to  be  antecedent  to  that  defined  by  the  chance-dominated  use  of 
stone,  which  has  already  been  characterized  as  protolithic;  it  corresponds  with  the 
stage  provisionally  outlined  by  Gushing  an  prelithic;  but,  taking  due  account  of  the 
materials,  processes,  and  motives  characteristic  of  the  stage,  it  may  be  distinguished 
as  hylozoic,  or  perhaps  better  as  zoomimic.  Accordingly  the  earlier  stages  of  indus- 
trial development  mav  be  defined  aa  (1)  zoomimic,  in  which  the  predominant  imple- 
ments are  beast  organs,  used  largely  in  mimicry  of  animal  movements;  (2)  protolithic, 
in  which  the  prevailing  implements  are  stones  selected  at  random  and  used  in  ways 
determined  by  mechanical  chance;  and  (3)  technolithic,  in  which  the  prevailing 
implements  are  of  stone  shaped  by  preconceived  designs  and  used  in  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  mechanical  experience.  This  classification  of  the  industries  is  elabo- 
rated in  an  earlier  report,  the  material  for  which  was  revised  during  the  year. 

In  continuing  the  preparation  of  his  memoir  on  the  contents  of  the  Florida  shell 
mounds  and  muck  beds,  Mr.  Gushing  brought  out  many  new  examples  of  that 
ideative  association  which  forms  the  basis  of  zoomimic  industry.  Several  of  these 
examples  were  found  in  the  muck-preserv^ed  implements  and  weapons  of  wood  from 
Florida;  others  were  found  in  various  museums  in  the  form  of  artifacts  of  stone,  and 
even  of  metal/  shaped  in  imitation  of  animals,  or  furnished  with  symbols  of  animals 
and  animal  organs;  still  others  were  found  in  the  hieroglyphics  and  hieratic  codices 
of  Mexico  and  Yucatan.  The  assemblage  of  objec^ts  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that 
while  the  zoomimic  motive  was  the  primary  one  and  stood  nearly  alone  at  and  long 
after  its  inception,  it  was  not  completely  displaced  by  the  protolithic  or  even  by  the 
technolithic  motives  of  higher  stages,  but  persiste<i  in  connection  with  these  quite 
up  to  the  time  of  Gaucasian  invasion — indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  zoomimic 
motive  in  handicraft  was  the  correlative  and  concomitant  of  that  zootheism  out  of 
which  none  of  the  tribes  had  completely  risen  up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

In  the  course  of  his  reconnaissance  of  the  inhabited  and  mined  pueblos  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  with  his  companions,  brought  to  light  a 
number  of  notable  examples  of  atone  work.  Two  types  are  especially  instructive. 
The  first  of  these  is  represented  by  the  ruins  in  Gebollita  Valley.  The  stones  used 
in  the  walls  were  cleft  with  great  regularity  and  laid,  after  carefully  facing  by  peck- 
ing, in  such  manner  as  to  produce  a  practically  smooth  surface,  with  comers  squared 
almost  as  neatly  as  those  of  a  well-laid  brick  structure.  The  second  type,  also  repre- 
sented by  ruins  in  the  Gebollita  Valley,  is  similar,  save  that  the  comers  were  rounded 
apparently  on  a  uniform  radius,  while  the  stones  were  dressed  in  such  manner  as  to 
conform  to  the  curve  about  as  closely  as  does  metal-wrought  masonry.  The  |)erfec- 
tion  of  the  stone  work  of  both  types  suggests  Gaucasian  skill;  but  the  indications  of 
great  antiquity,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  binding  mortar,  and  especially  the 
laying  of  the  stones  in  such  manner  as  to  reveal  ignorance  of  the  principle  of  breaking 
joints,  prove  that  the  work  was  primitive. 

In  his  reconnaissance  of  the  ruins  of  Rio  Golorado  Ghiquito,  Dr.  FewkcH  reex- 
amined crijtically  the  an<!ient  structure  discovered  l)y  8itgreavos  in  1851,  which  is  of 
much  interest  as  one  of  the  earliest  known  niins  of  the  jnieblo  country.  His  obser\^a- 
taons  on  the  subject  are  of  interest,  partly  in  that  they  afford  a  basis  for  estimating 
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the  daration  of  such  ruins  when  protected  from  vandalism  either  by  inacceBsibility, 
as  in  this  case,  or  by  such  legislative  or  executive  action  as  is  frequently  c*ontemplated 
by  governmental  authorities.  The  detailed  measurements  and  comparisons  will  be 
incorporated  in  a  later  report.  During  the  same  trip  Dr.  Fewkes  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  additional  ruins  including  those  of  cavate  dwellings  located  in  the  softer  layers 
of  heterogeneous  volcanic  deposit.  Some  of  his  observations  throw  useful  light  on 
the  methods  of  excavating  such  deposits  employed  by  the  aborigines,  as  well  as  on 
their  general  modes  of  life. 

During  the  autumn  it  was  ascertained  that  Dr.  A.  E.  Jenks,  of  the  Univers*ity  of 
Wisconsin,  was  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  wild-rice  industry'  of  the  aborigines,  and  it 
was  thought  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  systemize  and  place  on  per- 
manent record  the  considerable  body  of  material  brought  together  through  his 
researches.  Accordingly  provision  was  made  to  have  Dr.  Jenks  xisit  various  locali- 
ties in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  in  which  the  wild-rice  industry  is  still  carried  for- 
ward by  the  Indians;  and  provision  was  also  made  for  photographing  the  various 
operations  (connected  with  the  harvesting,  preserving,  and  cooking  of  the  produce. 
The  incjuiry  derives  importance  primarily  from  the  large  use  of  nild  rice  among  the 
aboriginal  tribes  and  incidentally  from  the  possible  utility  of  the  product  in  enlight- 
ened! agriculture.  The  world  is  indebted  to  the  natives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
for  several  important  conmiodities.  Among  these  com,  i.  e.,  maize,  occupies  the  first 
place;  others  are  the  turkey,  two  or  three  varieties  of  beans,  certain  squashes,  besides 
the  remarkable  paratriptic  tobacco,  whose  use  has  spread  throughout  the  world  since 
the  time  of  Raleigh;  and  there  are  indications  that  the  wild  rice  {Zizania)  of  the 
region  of  glacial  lakes  may  constitute  a  notable  addition  to  the  list.  Led  to  the  subject 
by  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  instituted  inquiries 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  wild  rice  area  and  concerning  the  possibilities  of  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resource.  Dr.  Jenks'  memoir  is  incorporated  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report. 

WORK   IX   SOCIOLOGY. 

Except  when  occupied  in  field  work,  the  Director  continued  the  synthetic  study  of 
demotic  activities,  and  during  the  year  he  completed  the  preliminary  outline  of  the 
activities  expressed  in  institutions.  The  science  of  institutions  is  c*ommonly  desig- 
nated sociology*,  after  Auguste  Comte,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  other  European  writers; 
and  though  the  term  is  sometimes  lcx)8ely  used  it  fairly  meets  the  recjuirements  of  scien- 
tific exj)osition.  The  branch  of  knowledge  which  it  is  used  to  designate  is  one  of  the 
five  coordinate  sciences  (esthetology,  technology,  sociology,  philologj',  and  sophi- 
ology)  constituting  demonomy,  or  the  system  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  human 
activities.  Viewed  in  its  activital  aspect,  sociology  combines  several  subordinate 
branches.  The  first  of  these  is  statistics  (sometimes  calle<l  demography ),  which  deals 
with  the  units  of  social  organization;  the  second  is  economics,  which  deals  espe- 
cially with  the  forces  and  values  involve*!  in,  or  controller!  by,  human  organization. 
The  third  branch  of  sociology  is  civics,  which  may  he  define<!  as  the  science  of  meth- 
ods in  governmental  action,  or  in  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  associates — methods 
which  liave  for  their  normal  objects  peace,  equity,  equality,  liljerty,  and  charity 
among  the  associates.  The  means  of  attaining  these  ends  in  primitive  society  liave 
been  ascertainec!  almost  wholly  through  the  researches  in  American  ethnology;  they 
have  l)een  indicated  in  a  brief  outline  of  regimentation  appended  to  an  earlier  report 
The  fourth  branch  of  sociology  may  Ije  noted  as  histories;  it  deals  with  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  social  organization.  Coonlinate 
with  these  branches  is  the  science  of  ethics,  which  deals  with  the  ideal  leases  and  the 
practical  objects  of  associate  organization.  The  ethics  of  primitive  life  have  l>een 
ascertained  almost  wholly  through  oliservation  among  the  alwrigines  of  America;  the 
ethical  relations  existing  among  the  tribesmen  have  been  a  revelatif>n  to  students; 
and  no  line  of  ethnologic  inquiry  has  yielded  richer  results  than  that  pertaining  to 
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this  subject.  An  oatline  of  the  definition  of  sociology  has  been  printed  for  the  use 
of  students,  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  suggestions  as  may  be  offered  by  other  inquir- 
ers; and  it  is  planned  to  expand  the  discussion  and  incorporate  it  in  a  later  report. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  trip  by  Mr.  Hodge  and  his  companions  was  to  ascer- 
tain and  record  the  details  of  social  oiiganization  as  now  maintained  among  the 
pueblo  tribes.  Aa  indicated  in  various  publications  of  the  Bureau,  the  aborigines  of 
America  belong  in  approximately  equal  proportions  to  two  of  the  culture  stages 
defined  by  social  organization — i.  e.,  (1)  savagery,  in  which  the  institutions  are  based 
on  consanguinity  reckoned  in  the  female  line,  and  (2)  liarbarism,  in  whi<*h  the  insti- 
tutions are  founde<l  on  consanguinity  reckoned  in  the  male  line.  In  some  cases  a 
transitional  condition  has  been  found,  as,  for  example,  among  the  Muskwaki  Indians, 
who  give  a  patronymic  to  the  first-born  child,  but,  in  case  of  its  deAth  in  infancy, 
revert  to  the  matronymic  system;  sometimes,  again,  the  l>asis  of  the  organization 
is  so  w^ell  concealed  as  to  be  obscured,  as  among  the  Kiowa  Indians  (noted  in  the 
last  report) ;  or,  again,  the  consanguinity  may  be  practically  concealetl  by  the  over- 
placement  of  some  other  factor,  as  among  the  California  tribes,  who  regard  language 
as  the  ostensibly  dominant  factor  of  their  institutions  (also  noted  in  the  last  report); 
but  the  fortuitous  relations  may  commonly  be  reduced  without  serious  difficulty,  and 
shown  not  to  affect  the  general  fact  that  the  American  aborigines  belong  to  the  cul- 
ture stages  of  savagery  and  barbarism  in  about  equal  proportions,  reckoned  on  the 
basis  of  population — though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  tribes  belonging  to  the 
higher  stage  are  much  the  larger  and  fewer.  Now  a  recent  line  of  inquiry  relates 
to  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the  transition  from  the  first  great  stage  to  the 
second.  In  the  Old  World  the  transition  has  been  fairly  correlated  with  the  gradual 
passage  from  hunting  to  herding — there  the  initial  phase  of  agriculture;  but  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  the  characteristics  of  the  native  fauna  were  not  such  as  to 
place  herding  in  the  van  of  agricultural  development.  Accordingly  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  trace  the  influence  of  harvesting  and  planting,  when  pursued  for 
generations,  on  social  organization;  and  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  such 
research  was  that  afforded  by  the  Pueblos.  Morever,  it  seemed  desirable  to  inquire 
into  the  rate  of  the  transition,  as  indicated  by  records  covering  a  considerable  period; 
and  for  this  purpose  also  the  Pueblos  seemed  to  be  admirably  adapted,  i)artly  since 
the  customs  of  the  people  have  been  subjects  of  record  for  three  and  a  half  centuries, 
and  partly  because  their  arid  habitat  is  so  uninviting  as  to  have  practically  rei)clled 
the  invasion  of  revolutionary  methods.  It  was  by  reason  of  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  early  records,  and  also  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  discover 
unpu))lishe<l  manuscripts  among  the  ancient  archives  of  the  missions,  that  Dr.  Elliott 
Cones,  compiler  of  the  American  Explorers'  Series,  was  attached  to  the  party. 
Although  no  noteworthy  discoveries  of  manuscripts  were  made,  a  (considerable  body 
of  <lata  essential  to  the  discussion  of  social  organization  in  the  pueblo  region  was 
obtained.  Portions  of  the  material  are  in  preparation  for  prospective  reports,  while 
Mr.  Hodge  is  incorporating  tlie  data  relating  to  the  clans  and  gentes  of  the  Pueblo 
I)eoples  in  a  Cyclopedia  of  Native  Tribes. 

During  his  stay  among  the  Hopi,  Dr.  Fewkes*  attention  was  directed  to  the  inter- 
relation between  the  tribesmen  and  certain  feral  creatures,  notably  eagles.  The  eagles 
an*  of  nmch  consequence  to  the  folk,  chiefly  as  a  source  of  feathers,  which  are  exten- 
sively used  in  ceremonies  for  symbolic  representation,  etc.;  and  it  appears  from  the 
recent  ol)servations  that  particular  clans  claim  and  exercise  a  sort  of  collective  owner- 
ship in  certain  families  of  eagles,  perhaps  homing  in  distant  mountains;  and  that 
this  right  is  conmionly  recognized  by  other  clans,  and  even  by  neighboring  tribes. 
Thus  the  relation  affords  a  striking  example  of  that  condition  of  toleration  between 
animals  and  men  which  normally  precedes  domestication,  and  forms  the  first  step  in 
zooculture,  as  has  been  set  forth  in  preceding  reports.  These  relations,  together 
with  the  methods  of  ca])ture,  etc.,  will  be  des(;ribed  in  a  prospective  pajx^r. 
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fmrinir  th*^  laser  moati»  of  the  ^Kai  year  the  DireeCor  Fesmneii  the  ^yntheas  of 
the  native  Ainerif*an  laniznases.  ami  the  i^ompariaoii  of  these  with  >>€her  uyo$catis,  with, 
the  view  '  »f  ^iedniru;  the  prininpie»  of  phiiryfcoiEy  oa  a  *^f>inpreheiiave  baas.  The  tsi^ 
m  one  of  mainutiuie'.  the  nvftrdt*  in  the  Bcireaxi  archives  ♦!r.in.pri8e  nii>re  or  leae  li>ixi- 
pfete  "Vfju-^ifiiatTUt^  axui  ^^nxoraxr^  of  ^^evecal  hmuireti  '^Laie«*Ts  repregenimg  the  Axtr 
or  nfu^*rpr  lin$miafD«t  .'f&icka  of  Xorth  Ameriea:  ami  the  stmiy  netn^sBarily  excemLf  n*jC 
ooiy  over  thk  maierial  f^fU  over  a  «?>Qffl«ierabie  part  of  the  pahii»he«i  ret!onii»  of  «>ther 
iaofmairf»9*.  \ifitii  primitive  aorl  arfvani^ed.  Xt^eordxaeiy.  while  ^atinfaitory  profzres 
wai»  made  in  the  w«->rk,  dedniteazmtiixneemeiit  of  n^snlx^  magt  be  helii  ffir  later  repi>rts^ 

In  cxtnM^rxktn  with  the  jBRmerai  linsrxigtic  reaearehes  it  was  deemeii  necesBary  to 
extend  the  cta«»rfi<*ari«>n  of  •xtoekii  !»o«ithward  over  XexK«>  and  Central  America;  azid 
thi»»  exten.^rm  wai»  nndertaken  with  the  ai«i  of  Dr  Cyrus  Thomas,  wht^ee  rcseeanrhes 
CTiDcemixi^  the  native  codires*  of  Mexico  axvi  Yoeatan  have  fitmiliariaed  him.  with 
the  Hteratnre  <>f  th^;9eand  ne^Ebborin<r  regtoosv  >^  to  «f>me  extent  with  the  ^Jb^yrTfixal 
Ian$ria^e3>.  Jn,  Thoma*  devoted  m^tnl  avxxths  ti>  the  work;  ami  ah«>at  the  eioee  of 
the  fisicai  year  be  had  compieced  a  ptrrjrinoiiai  daasficatioa  and  map  of  native  Sz^ 
jfpawCk^  i^jck*  m  Mexico  and  Centzal  AmerioL  *ie^aed  to  sapfxlement  the  daaafiea- 
tk^  and  map  f4  the  American  Indians  north  of  3fexico  published  in  the  Seventh 
Kiasnad  Hep^jrt.  The  maiterBl  remaois  in  the  ham^  of  the  Direetcs'  for  ose  in  gen* 
eral  #ta#ly  and  for  reviaoa  ffjr  pab&atkjo. 

Aj»  n^>Ced  aljr>ve.  Dr.  Albert  S.  Ijal^dkec  vitsted  Xova  S^ocia  eariv  in  the  fiscal  vemr 
lor  the  porprjee  of  i^Dfnpfetin^  b»  coQectiotis  of  tiie  northeagtemmost  AJ^om^uian 
UMng^aitm — his  work  on  Cape  Breton  Uand  wae  especrially  fnxitfal — and  his  eoQectioiis 
win  enable  him  to  rrxmd  (^ot  the  eooiparative  vocaboiary  of  AJgooqxzian  dialects  so 
far  as  the  tribes  of  northeastern  United  States  and  cootigaoas  territory  are  coocemed. 
On  retoming  ti>  the  office  he  resome*!  the  extractioo  of  lexie  and  grammadc  material, 
and  poshed  forward  the  preparatioQ  of  the  eomparative  vocaboiary.  and  in  conneo 
tioo  with  the  work  he  prepare«i  syntfaetie  chanKterixations  of  the  principal  elements 
of  several  tirpkal  tiiafect?,  inrloding  the  Kataba  of  the  Siooan  ^ock. 

Mr,  J.  X.  B.  Hewitt  a>ntinaed  the  preparation  of  hi^  niem«>ir  on  the  ixxnparative 
mjrthokvy  of  the  Iroqnotan  tribes.  On  juxtaposing  the  principal  coanogonic  myths 
of  the  several  tribttf,  varioos  imiications  of  incompIetenetiTS  were  foond;  and  it  was 
chiefly  for  the  parpof**  of  verifying  certain  of  the  versons  that  he  reviated  Ontario, 
as  has  been  already  noted.  He  socceeded  in  obtaining  a  ci>nsiderable  body  of  new 
data,  and  after  his  retom  from  the  field  he  m«de  good  progre^  in  the  preparation  of 
hi^  memoir,  which  is  designed  for  incorporation  in  an  early  report.  Early  in  the 
fiscal  year  Mr.  Hewitt  made  a  notable  comparison  between  the  Seri  language,  as 
recorded  recently  by  Mr.  McGee  (and  as  previoa!»ly  obtained  from  an  expatriated 
8eri  man  at  Hermosillo  by  M.  Pinart,  Commissioner  Bartlett,  and  Senor  Tenochio), 
with  the  Yuman,  Piman,  and  other  eoothwestem  dialects  reconle<l  by  N-arious 
exploren*.  For  a  time  the  language  of  the  Seri  wa^  »appoi^  to  be  related  to  the 
tongues  of  the  Yuman  Htrx;k;  but  Mr.  Hewitt's  exhaustive  ^tody  of  the  extensive 
body  of  material  now  pre(§er\'ed  in  the  Bureau  archives  seems  to  demonstrate  the 
absence  of  such  relation,  and  it)  indicate  that  the  language  of  the  tribe  represents  a 
distinct  stock.  Accrinlingly  the  clasnfication  of  Orozco  y  Berra  and  other  Mexican 
scholars  of  the  middle  of  the  cx;ntury  is  revived;  and  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  nomenclature  and  clasHification  announced  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report, 
the  definition  of  the  language,  dialects,  and  tribes  is  as  follows: 

Slfpfk.  DinUcts  and  trihat. 

Seri  (extant). 


Serian. 


Tepoka  (recently  extinct). 
Guayma  (long  extinct). 
Upanguayma  (long extinct). 
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In  the  course  of  h\a  stay  in  the  Hopi  Village,  Dr.  Fewkee  was  so  f(»rtiinate  as  to 
discover  a  series  of  hieratic  paintings,  primarily  representing  the  trihal  pantheon, 
but  connected  incidentally  with  the  tribal  history.  The  paintings  were  exe<*uted  by 
an  aged  shaman  as  a  sort  of  personal  record  akin  to  the  calendars,  or  winter-counts, 
which  play  so  laige,  yet  so  oliscure,  a  r61e  in  Indian  life;  and  they  would  doubtless 
have  been  sacrificed  on  the  death  of  the  artist  had  not  Dr.  Fewkes  discovered  them 
and  succeeded,  after  much  difficulty,  in  securing  them.  The  series  comprises  some 
fonr  hundred  representations,  mostly  on  separate  sheets;  the  pictures  partake  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  petroglyphs  and  calendaric  inscriptions  such  as  those  descrilxKl 
by  the  late  Colonel  Mallery;  they  also  present  suggestive  similarities  to  the  codices 
of  more  southerly  regions.  It  is  the  design  to  incorporate  the  entire  series,  repro- 
duced in  facamile,  in  an  early  report. 

One  of  the  best  known  contributions  to  American  aboriginal  linguistics  is  the 
Elliot  Bible,  published  in  the  Natick  language  in  1685.  This  contribution  was  sup- 
plemented in  a  highly  notable  way  during  the  present  century  through  the  labors  of 
the  late  James  Hammond  Trumbull,  who  compiled  from  the  Bible,  with  the  aid  of 
other  sources  of  information  at  his  command,  a  vocabulary  of  the  Natick  tongue. 
Unfortunately  for  students,  this  compilation  was  not  published,  but  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Trumbull,  in  1897,  it  passed  into  the  custody  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Here  it  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars 
and  publicists,  includuig  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale;  and  it  was  proposecl  by  Dr.  Hale, 
with  others,  to  offer  the  manuscript  to  the  Bureau  for  publication.  Among  the 
scholars  interested  in  this  and  cognate  publications  relating  to  the  aborigines  was 
the  Hon.  Ernest  W.  Roberts,  Representative  of  tlie  Seventh  Massachusetts  <iistrict 
in  the  Congress;  and  at  his  instanc^e  authority  was  granted  for  resuming  the  publica- 
tion of  bulletins  by  the  Bureau.  Acconiingly,  when  Dr.  Hale,  early  in  1900,  brought 
the  valuable  manuscript  of  the  Trumbull  Dictionary  to  Washington  it  was  assigned 
for  publication  as  the  first  of  the  new  series  of  bulletins.  Before  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  compositon  was  well  under  way,  while  Dr.  Hale  was  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  historical  introduction. 

Another  contribution  of  the  first  importance  to  knowledge  of  the  aboriginal  Ameri- 
can languages  is  the  vocabularj'  of  the  Maya  tongue,  compile<i  during  the  earlier 
decades  of  Spanish  occupation  and  well  known  to  scholars  (though  never  printed) 
as  the  Diccionario  de  Motul.  Two  or  three  tx)pies  of  the  work  are  extant  in  manu- 
script; one  of  these  i>assed  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Carlos  H.  Berendt  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  and  in  the  c^ourse  of  a  lengthy  stay  in  Yucatan 
he  undertook  to  revise  and  complete  the  vocabulary  and  to  bring  it  up  to  date  by 
the  intro<Iuotion  of  all  Maya  tenns  in  modem  use.  Dr.  Berendt' s  additions  nearly 
doubled  the  volume  of  the  original  manuscript,  and  greatly  enhance<l  its  value; 
unfortunately  he  died  Injfore  his  plan  for  publication  was  carrie<l  out.  Before  his 
<leath,  however,  he  turned  the  uianastTipt  over  to  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  onier  that  it  might  l>e  published  in  that  ethnologist's  Library  of 
Aboriginal  Americ-an  Literature.  Finding  the  work  too  extensive  for  his  facilities. 
Dr.  Brinton  matle  a  provisional  arrangement,  l)efore  his  death,  in  July,  1899,  to  trans- 
fer the  manuscript  to  the  Bureau;  and  after  his  decease  the  arrangement  was  carrit^l 
out  by  his  legatees  and  executors,  including  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which 
institution  his  valuable  lil)rary  was  be<iueathed.  Both  the  original  vocabulary  and 
Dr.  Berendt*s  supplement  are  in  ^Maya-Siwinish  and  Spanish-Maya;  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  publication  by  the  Bureau,  a  transcription  was  begim  by  Miss 
Jessie  E.  Thomas,  assistant  librarian,  a  student  of  the  Maya  language.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  Seftor  Andonaro  Molina,  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  an  eminent 
student  of  the  Maya  language,  visited  this  countrj',  and,  learning  of  the  proposal  to 
publish  the  Diccionario  de  Motul,  came  to  Washington  to  proffer  his  services  in  any 
further  revision  of  the  material  that  might  seem  desirable.     His  offer  was  gladly 
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accepted  and  provision  waa  made  for  supplying  him  with  copies  of  the  transcript  of 
the  vocabulary. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Franz  Boas  made  additional  contributions  of  importance  to  the 
linguistic  collections  of  the  Bureau.  He  also  completed  a  second  volume  of  Chinook 
texts,  which  would  have  been  sent  to  press  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  except 
for  his  pro8pe(!tive  al>8ence  in  field  work  and  consequent  delay  in  proof  revision. 
The  matter  will  be  incorporated  in  an  early  report  or  bulletin. 

WORK    IN   SOPHIOLOOY. 

In  pursuing  his  investigation  of  the  time-concept  of  Papago  Indians  as  noted  in  the 
last  reiK)rt,  Mr.  McGee  was  led  to  a  study  of  the  relations  existing  between  this  nota- 
bly altruistic  tribe  and  their  hard  physical  environment;  and  clear  indications  were 
found  that  with  the  degree  of  cultural  development  possessed  by  the  Papago,  the 
tendency  of  a  severe  environment  is  to  develop  altruism.  At  the  same  time  it  wai, 
noted  that  the  neighlwring  Seri  tribe,  surrounded  by  an  environment  of  similar  char- 
acteristics in  many  respects,  are  notably  egoistic  and  inimical  toward  contemporaries; 
and  the  striking  differences  led  to  further  research  concerning  the  interrelations 
between  human  groups  and  their  physical  surroundings — interrelations  which  may 
conveniently  be  styled  adaptions.  Now,  when  the  study  was  extended  to  other  tribes 
it  became  manifest  that  such  adaptions  may  be  arranged  in  serial  order,  and  that  when 
so  arranged  the  Seri  stand  at  the  end  of  the  series  marking  the  most  intimate  inter- 
action between  mind  and  externals,  while  the  Papago  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
aboriginal  tribes  as  graded  by  power  of  nature-conquest;  and  from  this  point  it  is 
easy  to  extend  the  scale  into  civilization  and  enlightenment,  in  which  men  control 
rather  than  submit  to  control  by  their  physical  surroundings.  The  serial  arrange- 
ment of  peoples  in  terms  of  relative  capacity  in  nature-conquest  can  hardly  be  deemed 
new,  though  the  special  examples  (particularly  the  notably  primitive  Seri)  are 
peculiarly  instructive;  but  the  successive  adaptions  thus  defined  were  found  unex- 
pectedly significant  in  measuring  various  degrees  of  interdependence  between  envi- 
ronment and  thought,  for  it  became  evident  in  the  light  of  specific  examples  that 
the  habitual  thought,  like  the  habitual  action  of  an  isolated  and  primitive  folk  is  a 
continuous  and  continuously  int^rated  reflection  of  environment.  On  pursuing  the 
relations  it  was  found  that  the  Seri,  habitually  submitting  to  a  harsh  environment 
as  they  do,  merely  reflect  its  harshness  in  their  conduct,  and  that  the  Papago,  seek- 
ing habitually  to  control  environment  in  the  interests  of  their  kind  as  they  do,  are 
raise<l  by  their  efforts  to  higher  planes  of  humanity.  The  general  relation  between 
thought  and  surroundings  was  found  to  be  of  exceeding  broad  application,  extending 
far  beyond  the  local  tribes.  Indeed,  it  finds  most  definite  expression  in  the  current 
scientific  teaching  that  knowledge  arises  in  experience,  and  it  seemed  desirable  to 
formulate  the  relation  as  a  principle  of  knowledge  which  may  appropriately  be  styled 
the  responsivity  of  mind.  The  principle  promises  to  be  especially  useful  to  ethnolo- 
gists confronted  with  those  suggestive  similarities  in  artifacts,  habits,  an<l  even  lan- 
guages, which  were  interpreted  as  evidences  of  former  contact  until  their  incongruity 
with  geographic  and  other  facts  proved  them  to  be  coincidental  merely,  for  the  inter- 
dependence of  thought  and  environment  offers  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  coin- 
cidences, while  the  diminishing  dependence  of  thought  on  environment  with  cultural 
advancement  equally  explains  the  preponderance  of  such  coincidences  among  lowly 
peoples.  A  preliminary  announcement  of  the  results  of  the  study  has  been  made, 
but  full  publication  is  withheld  pending  further  field  work. 

Mr.  James  Mooney  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  fiscal  year  in  elaborating  for  pub- 
lication the  extensive  collection  of  material  made  by  him  among  the  Cherokee 
Indians  several  years  ago.  The  collection  comprises  a  nearly  complete  series  of  the 
myths  and  traditions  of  the  tribe,  cosmogonic,  historical,  interpretative,  and  trivial; 
for  among  the  Cherokee,  as  among  other  primitive  peoples,  the  traditions  vary  widely 
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in  character  and  parpoee.  Mr.  Mooneyes  collections  are  peculiarly  valuable  in  that 
they  are  so  complete  as  to  indicate  the  genesis  and  development  of  the  tribal  tradi- 
tions. It  would  appear  that  the  parent  myth  usually  begins  as  a  trivial  story  or 
fable,  perhaps  carrying  a  moral  and  thus  introducing  and  fixing  some  precept  for  the 
guidance  of  conduct;  the  great  majority  of  these  fables  drop  out  of  the  current  lore 
within  the  generation  in  which  they  are  bom,  but  those  chancing  to  touch  the  local 
life  strongly  or  happening  to  glow  with  local  genius  8ur\ive  and  are  handed  down 
to  later  generations.  The  transmitted  fables  form  a  part  of  the  lore  repeated  by  the 
eldermen  and  elderwomen  night  after  night  to  wfiile  away  the  long  evenings  by  the 
camp  fire,  and  in  this  way  they  become  impressed  on  the  memory  and  imagination 
of  the  younger  associates;  for  under  the  conditions  of  prescriptorial  life  they  come  to 
take  the  place  of  learning  and  literature  in  the  growing  mind  of  the  youth.  In  the 
successive  repetitions  the  weaker  fables  are  eliminated,  while  the  more  vigorous  are 
gradually  combined  and  eventually  strung  together  in  an  order  made  definite  by 
custom;  at  the  same  time  they  acquire  sacredness  with  age,  and  some  of  them 
become  so  far  esoteric  that  they  may  not  be  repeated  by  youths,  or  perhaps  even  by 
laymen,  when  they  are  the  exclusive  property  of  sages  or  shamans.  Now  the  fable, 
per  se,  is  seldom  vigorous  enough  to  pass  unaided  into  the  esoteric  lore  of  the  tribe; 
but  when  it  serves  to  interpret  some  interesting  natural  phenomenon,  either  in  its 
original  form  or  in  its  subsequent  association,  it  is  thereby  fertilizetl,  and,  with  the 
combined  vitality  of  fable  and  interpretation,  enjoys  greatly  increased  chance  of  sur- 
vival. Sometimes  the  historical  element  is  also  added,  when  the  composite  intel- 
lectual structure  is  still  further  strengthened,  and  may  persist  until  history  blends 
with  fancy  painted  prehistory,  and  the  story  becomes  a  full-fledged  cosmogonic 
myth.  Accordingly,  the  character  and  the  age  of  myths  are  correlated  in  significant 
fashion.  Mr.  Mooney's  memoir  is  incorporated  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report, 
which  was  sent  to  the  printer  on  March  28,  and  proofs  were  in  hand  before  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Since  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  memoirs  on  the  Cherokee  by  the 
same  author,  it  was  thought  well  to  preface  the  publication  with  an  extended  review 
of  the  history  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  the  time  of  discovery  up  to  the  removal 
of  a  jK>rti()n  of  the  tril^e  to  Indian  Territory,  and  in  collecting  material  for  this  hin- 
torical  sketch  Mr.  Mooney  was  able  to  throw  new  light,  not  only  on  the  movenient.s 
of  the  tribev*»men  themselves,  but  on  the  routes  of  travel  taken  by  various  oxj)l()rerH 
from  I)e  Soto  down. 

Although  handicapped  by  illness,  Mrs.  Matilda  C.  Stevenson  continued  the  i)repa- 
ration  of  the  final  chapters  in  her  monograph  on  Zuiii  mythology.  The  work  was  so 
nearly  completed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  that  it  was  assigned  a  definite  place  in 
the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report. 

Dr.  Fewkes's  observations  on  the  winter  ceremonies  of  the  Hopi  Indians  yielded 
important  data  of  the  nature  suggested  in  previous  i^aragraphs,  and  on  liis  return 
from  the  field  he  at  once  took  up  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  designed  for  incorpo- 
ration in  an  early  report. 

A  notable  acquisition  of  the  year  was  the  Pawnee  ritual,  known  as  the  Hako, 
obtained  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  Its  basis  is  one  of  those  house  ceremonies  which 
hold  so  large  a  place  in  aboriginal  thought;  and  it  is  so  exceptionally  full  as  to  at  once 
reveal  some  of  the  most  strictly  characteristic  phases  of  primitive  thought  and  illu- 
mine the  simpler  house  rituals  already  recorded.  It  is  cosmogonic  in  import,  and 
thus  reflects  the  faith  of  the  tribe.  At  the  same  time  its  details  indicate  the  tribal 
migrations  for  many  generations.  It  reveals  primitive  notions  concerning  the  origin 
of  fire  and  the  relations  of  this  agency  to  deified  animals.  It  comprises  a  partially 
archaic  vocabulary  which  promises  to  throw  light  on  tribal  affinities,  and  it  includes 
rhythmic  and  fundamental  melodic  features  which  contribute  in  important  degree 
to  knowledge  of  aboriginal  nmsic.  The  entire  ritual,  including  the  musical  accom- 
paniment, is  well  advanced  in  preparation  for  the  Twentieth  Report. 
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Dr.  Cyms  Thomas  et»tinxKd  the  exMntnatkva  <>£  Mjmui  and  Mexican  aborietna] 
mnnber  ^sterns,  with  apeda^I  relerexu;et«>  the3fajai!i  jmd  Mexk*an  odeniar  ssy^em^. 
Eoriy  in  1900  he  <Toinpiete<i  a  memoir  rm  eheaixbjeetrefitieiefi  **"  Majan  Calendar  St?- 
terns,''  which  wa»  ineorporatfed  in  the  3imeteesth  -Innnal  Report.  Later  in  the 
fiscal  year  he  contxnned  in  eogoa^  work^  makfng  ignsotjmg  pro^n^s?.  One  of  the 
moflt  intereatinfr  features  of  aborigixial  enltixre  to  the  scholar?  of  the  w»>rid  is  the 
aeries  of  highly  developed  eaiendane  systems  extendinir  from.  >lexi£«>  on  the  north  to 
Pern  on  the  sooth;  these  systems*  reflect  a  knowledge  of  aetrooocny  eoosideiabiy  kas 
advanced  than  that  prevaOini;  in  ChaMea  and  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  written 
history,  yet  snfficientiy  advanced  to  indicate  the  beginnings  of  agtrooomie  obeenra- 
tion  and  generalization,  and  tbos  define  a  stage  of  acsentifie  defeiopment  of  which 
the  Old  World  record  is  practically  lost.  Accordin^y  Dr.  Thomas's  researches  are 
deemed  especially  valuable  to  scholars. 

As  already  noted,  Mr.  J.  S.  B.  Hewitt  has  applied  the  comparatiTe  method  to  the 
study  of  aboriginal  traditions  with  excellent  resalts.  During  the  cknng  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  he  was  occupied  in  revising  his  mentoir  on  Iroqooian  mythology,  and 
incorporating  r^rtain  important  data  obtained  doring  his  winter  trip.  The  material 
is  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

I>B)r:iUPnVE   ETH!W>LOriT. 

Except  during  the  time  spent  in  field  work,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  was  oecnpied  in 
arranging  material  for  the  Cyclopedia  of  Native  Tribes  and  in  editorial  work.  In  the 
former  task  he  was  aided  daring  a  part  of  the  year  by  Dr.  Cyms  Thomas,  and  in  the 
lattar  by  Col.  F.  F.  Hilder,  ethnologic  translator,  and  Mr.  H.  8.  Wood,  assistant 
editor.  Dr.  Thomas  finished  the  revision  of  the  Cyclopedia  cards  pertaining  to  the 
Sionan  stock  early  in  the  fiscal  year;  accordingly  this  portion  of  the  work  is  ready 
for  pablication  save  for  the  requisite  editorial  scrutiny.  The  plan  for  the  Cyclopedia 
has  beej  set  forth  in  some  detail  in  earlier  reports  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

ooLLBcnoxa 

The  collaborators  engaged  in  field  work  made  more  or  lees  extensive  collections 
for  use  in  their  researches,  and  for  sabseqoent  transfer  to  the  National  Museum; 
and,  in  arldition,  a  number  of  special  collections  were  acquired.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  the  Hudson  Ijasketry  collection,  from  California,  for  which  negotiations 
were  ofjene^l  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  though  the  material  wai»  receivetl  and  installed 
during  the  current  year;  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  collections 
of  American  aboriginal  basketry  extant,  and  its  possession,  in  connection  with  the 
very  considerable  collections  of  corresponding  warealreatly  in  the  Institution,  places 
the  National  Museum  in  a  foremost  position  among  the  museums  of  the  world  so 
far  as  opportunities  for  study  of  primitive  hasketrj-  are  concerned,  .\nother  note- 
worthy collection  was  that  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hatcher  in  Patagonia,  of  which  the  final 
portions  were  received  during  the  fiscal  year,  together  with  a  good  series  of  photo- 
graphs illustrating  the  uses  of  artifacts,  the  construction  of  habitations,  etc ;  while 
various  collections  of  objects  required  to  complete  peries,  etc.,  were  acquired  by 
purchase.  Among  the  minor  collections  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one  of  copper 
implements  from  the  I^ke  Superior  region;  these  implements  were  noteworthy  in 
that  while  of  alx)riginal  design,  the  material  was  wrought  with  metal  tools  in  such 
wise  as  to  show  the  influence  of  Caucasian  contact;  so  that  the  collection  foniw  an 
instructive  example  of  acculturation,  and  serves  as  a  useful  guide  in  the  classification 
of  other  co]>per  objects  in  the  MuHcum.  A  ]«irticularly  useful  series  of  stone  imple- 
ments, known  as  the  Steiner  c«)llectif)n,  was  also  among  the  acquisitions  of  the  year. 

Although  collateral  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  it  is  proper  to  report  that  Col.  F. 
F.  Hilder,  ethnologic  translator  and  a(!ting  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau,  was,  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1900,  detailed  to  the  Government  Board  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
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and  that  under  a  commiasion  from  that  Board  he  visited  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
made  extensive  collections  of  ethnologic  and  archseologric  material,  with  the  under- 
standing that,  after  use  during  the  exposition,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  should  be 
transferred  to  the  National  Museum.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  Colonel  Ililder 
reported  the  shipment  of  extensive  collections,  together  with  a  good  series  of  photo- 
^n^phs,  drawings,  etc.,  designed  for  use  in  the  installation.  Incidentally  he  availed 
himself  of  opportunities  to  obtain  certain  useful  ethnologic  literature  requireil  for  the 
library  of  the  Bureau. 

PBOPBETT. 

As  explained  in  previous  reports,  the  property  of  the  Bureau  is  practically  limited 
to  (1)  office  furniture  and  other  appurtenances  to  office  work,  (2)  ethnologic  manu- 
scripts and  other  records  of  original  work,  (3)  photographs  and  drawings  of  Indian 
subjects,  (4)  a  small  working  library,  (5)  collections  held  temporarily  by  collabora- 
tors for  use  in  research,  and  (6)  undistributed  residua  of  the  editions  of  the  Bureau 
publications.  During  the  fiscal  year  there  has  been  no  noteworthy  change  in  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  office  property;  a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts  ( includ- 
ing two  of  special  value  noted  in  earlier  paragraphs)  have  been  addeil  to  the  archives, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently;  over  a  thousand  photographic  negatives  and 
several  hundred  prints  and  drawings  have  been  added  to  the  collection  of  illus- 
trative material,  while  the  library  has  maintained  normal  growth,  chiefly  through 
exchanges.  There  was  no  considerable  accumulation  or  transfer  of  objective  mate- 
rial required  for  study  during  the  year,  while  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  back  Reports  through  the  constantly  increasing  public  demand  for 
ethnologic  literature. 

PUBLICATION. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  remained  in  charge  of  the  editorial  work,  with  the  assistance  of 
Col.  F.  F.  Hilder  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  and  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Wood  during 
Colonel  Hilder's  absence  in  the  Philippines.  The  second  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Annual  Report  was  received  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  during  the  year, 
though  the  first  part  was  unfortunately  delayed.  The  printing  of  the  Eighteenth 
Report  was  practically  completed.  The  Nineteenth  Report  was  transniitte^l  for 
publication  on  March  28,  and  the  comp)08ition  of  this  Report  and  also  of  the  first 
bulletin  of  the  new  series  was  under  way  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  DeLancey  Gill,  the  illustrator  of  the  Bureau,  remained  in  charge  of  the  ]>h(>to- 
graphic  work  and  of  the  preparation  of  copy  for  the  frequently  elalx)rate  illustrations 
required  in  ])resenting  adequately  the  results  of  the  researches. 

LIBRARY. 

The  work  in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  was  n)aintained  under  the  suix^rvision  of 
Mr.  Ho<lge.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  fiscal  year  he  had  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Lucretia  M.  Waring,  who  made  good  progress  in  the  catalc^guing  of  the  books  and 
pamphlets  in  accordance  with  the  classification  of  anthropu*  science  developed  in  the 
Bureau.  The  nmnber  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  hand  at  the  (^loseof  the  fiscal  year 
is  a]x)ut  12,000  and  4,000,  respectively. 

NECROIXMiY. 

It  is  with  much  sorrow  that  I  have  to  report  the  death  of  Frank  Hamilton  (Wish- 
ing, ethnologist  in  the  Bureau,  on  April  10,  1900.  Mr.  Gushing  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  students  of  ethnology  ever  produced  in  America,  and  the  si)ark  of  his 
genius  illumined  many  problems  of  the  science.  ?Iis  death  was  a  blow  to  the 
Bureau  and  a  loss  to  the  world.  A  more  extended  obituary  will  be  transmitted 
later. 
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On  December  25,  1899,  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  died  suddenly.  While  he  was  not  an 
oflficer  of  the  Bureau,  he  had  frequently  cooperated  with  the  Director  and  the  col- 
laborators, especially  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  he  was 
attached  to  a  party  engaged  in  work  in  the  pueblo  r^ion.  An  enthusiastic  student 
of  early  American  history,  he  was  brought  in  frequent  touch  with  ethnologists  and 
ethnologic  problems,  thereby  acquiring  extended  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
aborigines;  hence  his  death  was  a  prions  loss  to  the  science. 

Dr.  Walter  J.  Hoffman,  for  many  years  an  attach^  of  the  Bureau,  died  Noveml)er 
8,  1899.  He  entered  the  Bureau  in  its  earlier  years  as  an  assistant  to  the  late  Col. 
Garrick  Mallery,  and  spent  some  years  in  the  collection  of  petroglyphs  and  other 
aboriginal  records.  Subsequently  he  made  independent  studies  in  different  tribes, 
notably  the  Menominee  of  Wisconsin.  His  principal  publications  in  the  Bureau 
Reports  are  **The  Midewiwin,  or  Grand  Medicine  Society  of  the  Ojibwa,"  in  the 
Seventh  Report,  and  "The  Menominee  Indians,**  in  the  Fourteenth  Report.  His 
connection  with  the  Bureau  was  temporarily  severed  in  1895,  when  he  undertook 
certain  special  work  for  the  United  States  National  Museum;  in  1897  he  was 
appointed  United  States  consul  at  Mannheim,  Germany,  where  he  availed  himself 
of  opportunities  for  study  of  aboriginal  American  collections  and  records.  His 
health  failing,  he  returned  to  his  home  near  Reading,  Pa.,  in  the  autumn  of  1899, 
where  his  death  occurred.  Although  he  was  but  53  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  American  ethnology. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  with  respect, 

J.  W.  Powell,  J}iredor. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Langley, 

Secretary  Smithsonian  InslittUiony  Washingtonj  J).  C. 


Appendix  III. 

REPORT  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE 
SERVICE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  operations  of  the 
International  Exchange  Service  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

About  seven  years  ago  extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the  basement  of  the 
eastern  wing  of  the  Smithsonian  Building,  and  five  communicating  rooms  were 
arranged  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  Exchange  Service  and  havesincebeen  so  occupied. 
The  general  equipment  of  these  offices  consists  of  sorting  and  folding  tables;  bins  for 
the  geographical  classification  of  exchanges  contributed  in  the  United  States  for  distri- 
bution abroad;  book  ca^es  for  directories  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  college 
year  books,  and  other  publications  for  ready  reference;  filing  ciises  for  index  cata- 
logues and  cases  for  (!orre8p)ondence,  exchange  ledger  accounts,  and  receipt  cards  for 
exchange  packages,  both  foreign  and  domestic;  necessary  desks  with  customary 
ecjuipments,  a  typewriter,  copying  press,  etc.  The  property  acquired  during  the 
year  has  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  boxes,  packing  materials,  stationery,  and 
other  expendable  supplies,  the  cost  of  which  was  $1,322. 

The  s{)ace  originally  assigned  to  the  International  Exchanges  has  not  since  been 
enlarged,  although  the  work  of  late  has  materially  increased.  The  duties  of  the  serv- 
ice require  the  constant  handling  of  heavy  boxes  and  packages,  necessitating  frequent 
rej^airs  to  the  floors,  walls,  and  furniture,  the  expense  of  which  is  invariably  b<^rne 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  not  from  the  Congressional  a])propriations  for 
the  supi)ort  of  the  Ex(;hange  Service. 

Losses  of  exchanges  occurred  during  the  year  by  the  burning  and  subseciuent  sink- 
ing of  the  steamship  PatrUi^  of  the  Hamburg- American  l^ine,  off  the  English  coast  on 
November  4,  1899,  while  en  route  from  New  York  to  Haml)urg,  the  consignment 
consisting  of  three  cases  for  Russia,  thrt^e  for  Sweden,  three  for  Austria,  and  one  for 
Hungary.  All  contained  miscellaneous  publications  for  correspondents  in  those 
(countries.  Two  ci^uses  of  miscellaneous  exchangers  for  Switzerland  and  one  c^se  of 
United  States  (Government  jmblications  destined  for  the  Hibliothe(]ue  Fedcmle,  Bern, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  while  on  the  docks  of  the  North  (Tcrman  Lloyd  Steamship 
Company  at  nol)oken,  N.  J.,  (m  June  30,  1900.  All  available  duplicate  publications 
to  rej)Iace  those  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  steamship  Palrut  were  forwarded  to 
the  original  addresses,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  secure  duplicates  of  those 
))urne<l  on  the  Holx)ken  docks.  It  is  assumed  that  there  will  Ix^  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  all  c(mtributions  by  individuals  and  societies,  but  a  s])ecial  act  of  ('ongress 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  oV)tain  the  Congressional  documents,  inasmuch  a.s  their 
distribution  is  sjiecific  and  no  provision  is  made  for  replacing  duplica,tes  when 
losses  occur  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

The  com})arative  statements  which  follow  in  this  report  show  in  the  aggregate  a 
marked  increases  in  the  extent  of  transmissions  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
over  those  of  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  number  of  correspondents  has  lx?en 
increased  during  the  year  by  2,982,  and  now  aggregates  33,951.  Of  this  numlx»r, 
7,721  are  in  the  Unitt^d  States.  Fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pai'kages,  or  92,108  pounds  in  weight,  represent  the  in(Tea.se  in  transmissions  during 
the  past  year.     This  is  equivalent  to  1  (y  per  cent  and  29  per  cent,  respectively.     During 
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this  time  1,768  cases,  representing  687  separate  transmissions,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  13  transmissions  each  week,  were  shipped  abroad.  Notwithstanding  the  increas^e 
in  the  number  of  shipments,  the  office  routine  has  of  late  been  so  simplified  as  to 
enable  the  regular  force  employed  in  the  Exchange  office  to  distribute  packages 
immediately  after  their  receipt  at  the  Institution,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
record  division,  in  which  the  work  has  occasionally  been  behind,  no  part  of  the 
ser^4ce  has  suffered. 

The  Government  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  International  Exchanges 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  $3,0(^0  above  that  for  the  previous 
year.  This  increase,  which  has  been  applied  mainly  to  transportation  charges,  has 
enabled  the  Institution  to  make  use  of  the  most  expeditious  carriers  of  freight  and 
express  from  New  York  to  the  principal  ports  of  all  other  countries,  whereby  its 
packages  now  reach  their  destination  in  much  less  time  than  formerly.  This  is  a 
most  decided  improvement  over  the  previous  conditions,  under  which,  with  wholly 
insufficient  means,  the  Institution  was  obliged  to  avail  itself  of  the  privileges  so  gen- 
erously granted  by  such  of  the  steamship  companies  as  were  willing  to  take  its 
freight  gratuitously  or  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  to  accept  such  service  as  the 
companies  could  afford  to  give  on  these  terms.  While  the  railroad  service  could  be 
improved  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  by  a  somewhat  increased  expenditure, 
which,  however,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  make,  the  arrangements  so  far  consum- 
mated by  the  Institution,  both  as  to  ocean  transportation  and  the  distribution  of 
packages  received  from  abroad  for  the  United  States,  are  fairly  satisfactory. 

Exchange  relations  with  Spain,  which  were  suspended  during  the  continuance  of 
the  recent  war  with  that  country,  have  been  reestablished,  and  by  direction  of 
the  Spanish  secretary  of  state,  under  date  of  September  30,  1899,  the  Ministerio  de 
Fomento  at  Madrid  has  been  designate<l  to  receive  and  distribute  all  parcels  sent  from 
the  United  States  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  thus  becoming  the  recognized 
medium  of  exchange  in  Spain. 

Since  the  last  report  full  exchange  relations  have  been  established  between  the 
United  States  and  Costa  Rica;  but  all  efforts  in  the  direction  of  inaugurating  an  official 
bureau  for  handling  miscellaneous  exchanges  in  Japan  have  so  far  failed,  although  the 
government  of  that  country  bears  the  expense  of  distributing  such  publications  as  are 
sent  to  the  various  governmental  institutions  and  to  individuals  officially  connected 
therewith. 

For  the  past  six  months  China,  with  a  single  exception,  has  been  the  only  country 
in  the  world  in  which  there  have  not  been  some  means  of  distributing  exchanges. 
Formerly  the  Zi-ka-wei  Observatory  at  Shanghai  attended  to  the  matter,  but  it  has 
lately  been  forced  to  decline  further  service.  The  Chinese  minister  at  Washington  has 
taken  much  interest  in  the  International  Exchange  Service  and  has  expressed  him- 
self not  only  in  favor  of  sending  regularly  to  this  country  the  official  publications  of 
his  government  in  exchange  for  the  congressional  and  departmental  documents  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  of  establishing  in  China  an  official  bureau  through  which 
exchanges  could  be  distributed  to  institutions  and  individuals  throughout  the  Empire. 
Until  recently  it  was  thought  that  negotiations  were  progreRsing  favorably  to  this 
end,  but  the  present  condition  of  the  Chinese  Government  will,  it  is  feared,  indefi- 
nitely postpone  the  consummation  of  this  plan. 

Messrs.  William  Wesley  &  Son,  at  London,  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel,  at  Leipsic,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  von  Koriwy,  at  Budai>est,  continue  in  the  service  of  the  International 
Exchanges  as  salaried  agents,  and  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  large  numbt^r  of  agents 
who  gratuitously  serve  the  Institution  in  the  distribution  of  exchanges,  grateful 
acknowledgments  are  due. 
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Tabular  statement  of  the  work  of  the  International  Exchange  Service  during  thej\.^'al  t^air 

1899-1900. 


Date. 


Number!   Weight 
of  pack-  >  of  pack- 


1899. 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


ages 
bandied. 


ages 
handled. 


8,230 
13.919 
5,753 
5,669 
8,766 
9,814 


Number  of  correspondents  June  30, 1900. 


Foreign 
societies. 


1900. 

January 8,204 

February i  8,722 

March \  M,ffn 

April \  12,495 

May 13,928 

June >  5,516 


34,676 
85,251 
19,968 
18,952 
26.903 
31.401 

27,749 
70,217 
28,522 
60,218 
36,985 
19,149 


Packages 
sent  to  do- 


Cases 


Tv.T».w^«^  '  Foreign     DomesUc  '  rrl^^i"  "h    shipped 
societies,    yj^juals.  :    viduals.        aretes.    _ 


Total 113,563 

Increase  over  | 
1898-99 1      15,728 


1  Det'rease. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  packages  of  exchanges  handled  and  the 
mcrease  in  the  number  of  correspondents  each  year  from  1894  to  1900 : 


1893-94. 


Number  of  packages  received 97, 969 

Weight  of  packages  received ...  lbs. .  235, 028 
Ledger  accounts : 

Foreign  societies 6, 991 

Foreign  individuals '  8, 619 

Domestic  societies ',  1 ,  620 

Domestic  individuals 2, 99;^ 

Packages  to  domestic  addresses !  'XI,  931 

Ca.<ies  shipped  abroad i  905 


1894-95.1  1895-96. 


1896-97. 


1897-98. 


107,118  8«,H78 

326,955  258,731 

8,751  '  8,022 

9,609  I  10,878 

2,014  '  2,115 

3,0»4  3,899 

29,111  34,091 

1,364  '  1,043 


9,414 
12,013 

2,445 

4, 13(> 
23,019 

1,300 


10,165 

12,378 

2,533 

4,382 

21,0)7 

1,330 


1898-99.  1899-1900. 


81,162  ;    81,208  I     97,835 
247,444  I  ;«1.4?2  \  817.883 


10,322 

13,378 

2, 596 

4,673 

:^0,  W5 

1,500 


113,r>C3 
409. 991 

10,845 

15,  :W5 

2,721 

5,000 

28, 626 

1,768 
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CORRESPOXDENTS. 

The  record  of  exchange  correspondents  at  the  cloeie  of  the  year  contained  33,951 
addresees,  being  an  increase  of  2,982  over  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table 
gives  the  nomber  of  correspondents  in  each  country  and  also  serves  to  illustrate  the 
scope  of  the  service: 

Nttmhrr  nf  efurnporuhnnin  of  thf  Iniematifmnl  Exehantje  Serrii^  in  ench  ("gantry  tm  June 

SO,  1900. 


rmintry. 


APKtCA. 

AI^reriH 

Angola 

Azores 

Beira 

Canary  Islands 

Cape  Colony 

Cape  Verd**  Islands 

E«ypt 

French  Kongo 

Oambfa 

Gold  C4mst 

Gofee- Dakar 

Kongr>  Fr*^  Stat«» 

UMPw 

Liberia 

Lorenzf>Man{ne!« 

Madagaw«r 

Madeira 

Maaritius 

Mor«x*<*o 

Mozanibiiiiu> 

Natal 

Orange  Fnt?  Stale 

Reunion 

SI.  Helena 

Sierra  Leone 

Sooth  African  Kepnbllc. 

Tanis 

Zanzibar 


( 'orrexpondentfl. 
Libra-      Indi- 


Cr>rre5pandents. 


Ties.    iTidaals. 


20 
I 
5 


1 
39 


27 


•> 


3 


11 


12 


2 

1 

13 


AMEKICA  (NORTH). 

Canada 242 

Central  America: 

British  Hondaras ...  4 

(Vi»<ta  Rica 25 

Goatenuila 38 

Hondaras 9 

Nicaragua 11 

San  Salvador 14 

Greenland 2 

Mexico 136 

Newfoundland  12 

St.  Pierre-Miquelon 1 

United  States ;  2,?21 


31 


14 
1 
6 

68 
5 

50 
1 
2 
2 

3 
3 
1 
5 
2 

6 

3 

6 
10 

1 
14 

1 


121 

14 
•> 

5.000 


Total. 


257 

26 

3 

7,721 


•> 

4 

3 

4 

H 

21 

.H 

14 

5 

5 

435 

677 

t   1 

11  j 

•29 

54 

53 

91 

25  1 

M 

31 

42 

10 

24 

o 

1 

19 

1 

i 

107   I 

5   I 

-  i 
1  i 

2  ': 

2  '■ 

3  I 

I 

3 

3I1 

;! 

8 

6 
17 
10 

1 

26 

1 
•> 


roantry. 


Libra- 
ries. 


Indi- 
▼idaaJs, 


AMEKICA  (XOBTH) — Con- 
tinued. 


We»(t  Indies: 

.\ngailla 

Antigua 

fWhitnr^^^g 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

Buen  Ayre 

Cuba 

Curasao 

Dominica 

Grenada  

Guadeloupe 

Haiti 

Jamaica 

Martinique 

Montserrat 

Nevis 

Porto  Rico. 

St.  Barthol«»mew 
St.Chrijitopher.. 

St.  Croix 

St.  Eustatiibi 

St.  Martin 

St.  Lucia 

Sl.Thomaj* 

St.  Vincent 

Santo  Domingo. . 

Tobago  

Trinidad 

Turks  Islands . . . 


AMERICA   (SOITH). 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Guiana 

Chile 

Colombia 

Dutch  Guiana 

Ecuador  

Falkland  Island^ 

French  Guiana 

Paraguay 


D 

2 

8 
3 


41 


1 
2 
2 

6 

U 

1 


•> 


10 

1 


1-29 
15 

lOCi 
14 
75 

M 

•> 

i:i 


TotaL 


12 


1 

1 

4 

9 

10 

li: 

10 

18 

13 

16 

1 

1 

95 

136 

3 

3 

< 

8 

4 

6 

5 

7 

16 

22 

34 

45 

.S 

6 

■» 

2 

I 

1 

19 

19 

•» 

2 

4 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

3 

4 

2 

3 

10 

12 

1 

1 

9 

19 

.5 

6 

1 10 

•239 

9 

•24 

1-2^ 

231 

9 

23 

1 1 

152 

Ah 

79 

•  » 

4 

J) 

33 

1 

4 

•> 

2 

« 

19 
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Number  of  correspondents  of  the  Iniemationcd  Exchange  Senice  in  each  country  on  June 

SO,  1900 — Continued. 


Corresponden  t«. 

Country- 

Libra- 
ries. 

Indi- 
vidiuls. 

Total. 

AMERICA  (SOUTH)— con- 
tinued. 

Peru 

32 

54 

86 

Uruguay  

39 

25 

64 

Venezuela 

31 

38 

69 

ASIA. 

1 

i 

Arabia 

7 

1 

1 

1 

10 

7 

1 
Borneo 

1 

British  Burma 

7 

7 

British  North  Borneo 

1 

Celebes 

1 

Ceylon 

20 

30 

China 

37 

80 

117 

Cochin  China 

4 

2 

4 
3 

8 

Cyprus 

5 

Formosa 

1 
1 

1 

French  East  Indies 

1 

Hongkong 

7 

12 

19 

India 

192 

168 

360 

Japan 

110 

236 

346 

Java 

13 

29 

42 

Korea 

1 

7 

8 

New  Guinea 

1 
8 

1 

Persia 

3 

11 

Philippine  Islands 

10 

17 

Portuguese  India 

1 

•  •••••    .  • 

1 

Siam 

4 

13 

17 

Strait**  Settlements 

10 

13 

23 

Sumatra 

2 

2 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New  South  Wales 

M 

ivrl 

ir><» 

New  Zealand    

(>G 

77 

143 

Queennland 

32 

42 

74 

South  Australia 

37 

u*. 

92 
12 

(V2 

15 

113 

19 

1»9 

Tasmania 

31 

Vietoria 

•J05 

We.steni  Australia 

31 

Correspondents. 


CX)untry. 


I 


Libra- 
ri'S. 


EUROPE. 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Great  Britain  ... 
Greece 


Indi- 
viduals. 


Total. 


<>53 
303 

12  ! 

98  , 

!,/>:» 

2, 176 


:  Iceland 

i  Italy 

Luxemburg. 
'  Malta 

Netherlands 

I 

I  Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania  .. 

Russia 

Servia 

Spain 

1  Sweden, 

Switzerland. 

Turkey 


1,709  , 
37  • 
16  I 
724  \ 
8 
8 
178 
117 
96 
30 
431 
17 
154 
162 
308 
33 


POLYNESIA. 

Bismarek  Archij>ela)Lr(),.i, 

Fiji  Island.s 

Hawaiian  Islands ' 

1  Marshall  Islands !, 

New  Caledonia i . 

New  Hebrides ' 

Samoa i , 

Tahiti 

Tonga . 

International 


1 
20 


33 


Total 13,506 


326 

10 

146 

1,781 

2,802 

4 

3,728 

36 

8 

712 
2 

11 

230 

112 

71  , 

46 

665  ' 

12 ! 

166  i 
244  i 
476 
72 


1 

3  j 

47 

I 
1   , 


3 


1,484 

629 

22 

244 

3,320 

4.978 

4 

5,437 

73 

24 

1,436 

10 

19 

408 

229 

167 

76 

1,096 

29 

320 

406 

784 

105 


1 

4 
67 
1 
2 
1 
5 
3 
2 

3;^ 


•JO,  385       33, 951 


EXCJIAN(JK   OK   (JOVKKNMENT    JXK'rMENTJS. 

TJie  following  table  hIiows  the  nimilH^r  of  packages  handled  during  the  year  for  the 
neveral  branches  of  the  (iovernment.  By  comparison  with  the  la^^t  report  it  will  be 
oVwerved  that  there  has  been  an  increase  this  year  of  49  percent  in  the  transmissions 
abroad  and  a  decrease  of  nearly  35  per  cent  in  the  receipt*?.  The  packages  enumer- 
ated as  sent  by  the  library  of  Congress  were  those  forwarded  in  conformity  with  the 
act  of  Congress  of  18G7. 
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Statement  of  Government  exchanges  during  the  year  1899-1900. 


Name  of  bureau. 


Americau  Historical  AKsociatiou 

Astrophysical  Observatory 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

Bureau  of  Education 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing  

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Bureau  of  the  Mint 

Bureau  of  Navigation 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  TTeasur>' 
Department 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering, 
Navy  Department 

Census  Oflftce 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Commissioner  of  Railroads 

Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  State 

Entomological  Commission 

Pish  Commission 

General  Land  Office 

Geological  Survey 

Hydrographic  Office 


Packages. 

Received 
for— 

Sent 
by- 

10 

14 

1 

217 

58 

9 

4 

88 

2 

4 

3 

307 

4 

70 

3,662 

1 

19 

5 

86 

87 

2S6 

1 

2 

14 

9 

142 

444 

76 

32 

695 

1 

16 

7 

29 

13 

5 

97 

380 

5 

619 

7,799 

36 

Name  of  bureau. 


Packages. 


Received 
for — 


Intercontinental  Railway 
Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion   

Library  of  Congress 

Light-House  Board 

Marine-Hospital  Service 

National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

National  Museum 

National  Zoological  Park 

Nautical  Almanac  Office 

Naval  Observatory 

Navy  Dei>artment 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

Ordnance  Office,  War  Depart- 
ment   • 

Patent  Office 

Post-Office  Department 

President  of  the  United  States.! 

Record  and  Pension  Office,  War 
Department i 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Superintendent  of  Documents 

Surgeon  -  General's  Office 
(Army) 

Treasury  Department 

War  Department 

Weather  Bureau 


7,624 

6 

20 

77 

261 

5 

32 

133 

10 

33 

5 

1 

76 

2 

1 


Sent 
by- 


28 

26,970 

88 

207 

442 

1,900 

1 

240 


85 


1,362 


291 


Total 


2,074 

1,325 

1 

1,349 

171 

349 

9 

443 

63 

15 

69 

693 

12,289 

1 
1 

49,197 

RBL.\TIVE    INTERCnANGE    OP    PUBLICATIONS    §ETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

Following  is  a  comparative   statement  of  exchange  transmissions  by  packages 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  during  the  years  1899  and  1900: 

Comparative  statement  of  packages  received  for  transmission  through  the  International 
Exchange  Service  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO,  1899,  and  June  30,  1900. 


(kiuntry, 


Algeria. . 
Angola.. 
Antigua. 
Arabia . . 


Argentina 

Austria- Hungary 

Azores 

Bahamas 

Barbados 


1899. 

19 
Pack 

00. 

Packages. 

ages. 

For— 

From — 

For- 

From— 

116 

1 

66 

ge 

8 

4 

8 
3 
3, 127 
4,387 
f) 
8 
7 

1,534 

3,578 

10 

492 
1,381 

308 
2,126 

11 

5 

1 
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Comparative  statement  of  packages  received  for  transmission  through  tfie  International 

Exchange  Service,  etc, — Continued. 


1899. 

1900. 

Country. 

Packages. 

Packages. 

• 

For— 

From — 

For— 

From — 

Belgium 

1,701 

8 

26 

903 

2,060 

2 

87 

4 

55 

1 

194 

46 

718 

155 

856 

214 

204 

1,882 

2,148 

27 

79 

1,385 

2,479 

1 

51 

5 

63 

1,564 

Bermudas 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

409 
1,281 

808 

British  America 

1,396 

British  Burma 

1 

British  Guiana 

1 

British  HonduriLM 

Bu  Igaria 

1 

1 

0*T|Rry  Tfllands. x .    . 

Cape  Colony 

3 

210 

49 

1,106 

238 

704 

922 

196 

1 

1 

1.067 

2 

4 

74 

96 

1 

3 

1 

7,178 

1 

8 

Ceylon 

Chile 

211 

China 

148 

173 

Colombia 

14 

295 
11 

478 

Cuba 

22 

Cyprus 

3 

777 

3 

5 

61 

88 

127 

266 

Dominica 

Ecuador 

21 

Falkland  Islands 

1 

Formosa 

7,022 

3,129 

3,458 

French  Cochin  China 

Friendly  Islands 

27 
11,219 

Germany 

6,018 

12,576 
2 

6,139 

Gold  Coast 

4 

3 

10,411 

395 

7 

2 

65 

1 

283 

85 

6 

10,843 

2,037 

2 

2 

144 



Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

13,603 

8,950 

Greenland 

Guatemala 

•••••••*"* 

Haiti 

565 
71 
41 
82 
35 

12 

8 

Honduras 

12                72 

267 

23 
49 

Iceland 

1 

1,069 

3,391 

67 

955 

152 

1 

1 

26 

1 

89 
1,334 

1,371               154 

Italy 

3. 862               992 

76    

Japan  

52 
66 

1,394                 20 

151                124 

Korea 

19    

1 ; 

Liberia 

82 
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Comparative  statement  of  packages  reecired  for  transmission  through  the  Jntemational 

Exchange  Service,  etc. — Continued. 


1899. 


Country- 


Packages. 


'     For —    I  From — 


Lttxemborg. 
Madagascar. 

Madeira 

Malta 


Martinique 
Mauritius . 
Mexico 


Montenegrr). 

Morocco 

Natal 


NetherlandM 

New  Caledonia 

Newfoundland 

New  Hebrides 

New  South  Wales. 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Perela 


Peru 

Philippine  Islands. 

Porto  Rico 

Portugal 

Queensland 

Reunion 

Roumania 

Russia 


St.  Barthohimew. 

St.  Croix 

St.  Helena 

St.  Kltts 

St.  Martin 

St.  Thomas 

St.  Vincent 

Samoa 


Santa  Lucia 

Santo  Domingo, 
San  Salvador..-.. 


Servia 

Siam 

Sierra  Leone 

Society  Islands 

South  African  Republic. 

South  Australia 

Spain 


Straits  Settlements 

Sumatra 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 


Ta.«mnania 
Tonga — 


64 
4 
4 

:i4 
4 

.S9 
1,006 


28 
1,392 


25 


1,113 
572 

3.T 

1,039  I 

IH 

3 

419 

47 


635 

528 

13 

110 

2,515 


6 
1 


3 

2 

53 

43 

38 

1 


1,782 
491 

450 

4G 

1 

1,512 

1,847 

18 

364 


1,418 


513 


261 
6i 


259 


186 


500 


110 
1,033 


46 


43 


280 
615 


1900. 


Packages. 


For— 

From — 

55 

11 

1 

35 

3 

37 

1,641 
1 

4,099 

1 

46 

1,662 

1 

5 
533 

37 

1 

1,390 

834 

51 

360 
5 

1,237 
39 

383 
13 

22 
724 

68 

10 

912 

814 

7 

189 

2,961 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

12 

8 

7 

63 

86 

57 

2 

1 

5^ 

781 

1,212 

34 

1 

1.91«i 

2. 12U 

11 

644 

26 


26 


101 
779 


24 
1 


104 
39 


493 
726 


2 
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Comparative  statement  of  packages  received  for  transmission  through  the  International 

Exchange  Service,  etc. — Continued. 


1899. 

1900. 
Packages. 

Country. 

Packages. 

For— 

From — 

For— 

From — 

Trinidad 

57 

8 

76 

4 

30,645 

539 

379 

825 

324 

77 

11 

621 

2 

28, 625 

Tunis 

Turkey  

Turks  Islands 

United  States 

62, 184 
237 

76  9fi4 

Unuruay 

817  i              116 

Venezuela 

699  '                 1 

Victoria 

131 

1,101                SI  7 

West  Australia 

790 
2 

Zanzibar 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Smithsonian  correspondents  acting  as  distributing 
agents,  or  receiving  publications  for  transmission  to  the  United  States,  and  of  coun- 
tries receiving  regularly  exchanges  through  the  Institution : 

Algeria.     (See  France.) 

Angola.     {See  Portugal.) 

Argentina:  Museo  Nacional,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Austria:  K.  K.  Statistische  Central-Commission,  Wien. 

Azores.     {See  Portugal. ) 

Belgium :  Commission  Beige  des  Changes  Intemationaux,  Brussels. 

Bolivia:  Oficina  Nacional  de  Inmigraci6n,  Estadfstica  y  Propaganda  Geogralica,  La  Paz. 

Brazil:  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

British  Colonies:  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  London,  £ngland. 

British  Guiana.     {See  British  Colonies. ) 

British  Honduras.     {See  British  Colonies. ) 

Bulgaria:  Dr.  Paul  Leverkiihn,  Sofia. 

Cana^la:  Pat^kages  sent  by  mail. 

Canary  Islands.     {Sec  Spain. ) 

Cape  Colony:  Sui)erintendent  of  the  Stationery  Department,  CajH.*  Town. 

Chile:  Universidad  de  Chile,  Santiago. 

China.     (Shipments  su.spended  for  the  present.) 

Colombia:  Biblioteca  Na<*ional,  Bogota. 

Costa  Rica:  Oficino  de  Deposito,  Reparto  y  Canje  Internacional,  San  Jose. 

Cuba:  Dr.  \'ii;ente  de  la  Guardia,  Habana. 

Denmark:  K(mg-Danske  Videnskabernes  Selskab,  Copenhagen. 

Dutch  Guiana:  Surinaamsche  Koloniale  Bibliotheek,  Paramaribcj. 

Ecuador:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Quito. 

East  India:  India  Store  Department,  India  Office,  Ix)ndon. 

Egypt:  Society  Kh^diviale  de  G^'ographie,  Cairo. 

Fiji  Islands.     {See  British  Colonies.) 

France:  Bureau  Fran^ais  des  Echanges  Intemationaux,  Paris. 

Friendly  Islands:  Packages  sent  by  mail. 

Germany:  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel,  Wilhelmstrasse  14,  I>eipzig-(4ohlis. 

Gold  Coast.     {See  British  Colonies. ) 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  William  Wesley  &.  Son,  28  Essex  street,  Strand,  Ixindon, 

England. 
Greece:  Prof.  R.  B.  Richanlson,  Director,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens. 
Greenland.     (*Str  Denmark.) 

ISM  1900 0 
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Gaadeloni)e.     {See  France. ) 

Guatemala:  Instituto  Nacional  de  Goat^nala,  Guatemala. 

Guinea.      {See  Portugal.) 

Haiti:  Secretaire  d'Etat  des  Relations  Ext^rieures,  Port  au  Prince. 

Hawaiian  Ii*landH:  Foreign  Office,  Honolulu. 

Honduras:  Biblioteca  Xacional,  Tegucigalpa. 

Hungary:  Dr.  Joseph  von  Koroey,  "Redoute,"  Budapest. 

Iceland.     (8^<^  Denmark.) 

Italy:  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Vittorio  Emanueie,  Borne. 

Jamaica.     {See  British  Colonies. ) 

Java.     {See  Netherland.**.) 

Korea:  Packages  sent  by  mail. 

Leeward  Islantls.     {See  British  Colonies. ) 

Liberia:  Care  of  Amerit^an  Colonization  Society,  Washington,  District  of  Colombia. 

Luxemburg.     (.Se^  Germany.) 

Madagascar.     {See  France.) 

Madeira.     {See  Portugal.) 

Malta.     {See  British  Colonies. ) 

Mauritius.     {See  British  Colonies.) 

Mexico:  Packages  sent  by  mail. 

Mozambique.     {See  Portugal.) 

Natal:  Agent-General  for  Natal,  London,  England. 

Netherlands:  Bureau  Scientifique  Central  N^rlandais,  Den  Helder. 

New  ( tuinea.     {See  Netherlands. ) 

New  Hebrides:  Packages  sent  by  mail. 

Newfoundland:  Packages  sent  by  mail. 

New  South  Wales:  Government  Board  for  Intematioiia]  Exchaziges,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand:  Colonial  Museum,  Wellington. 

Nicaragua:  Ministerio  de  Belaciones  Exteriores,  Managua. 

Norway:  Kongelige  Norske  Frederika  L^niversitet,  Christiania. 

Paraguay:  Care  Consul-General  of  Paraguay,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 

Persia.     {See  Russia.) 

Peru:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Uma. 

Philippine  Islands:  Packages  sent  by  mail. 

Portugal:  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Lisbon. 

Queensland:  Chief  Secretary's  Office,  Brisbane. 

Boumania.     {See  Germany.) 

Russia:  Commission  Russe  des  ^changes  Intemationaux,   Bibliotheque  Imperiale 

Publique,  St.  Petersburg. 
Saint  Helena.     (See  British  Colonies. ) 
Santo  Domingo:  Packages  sent  by  mail. 
San  Salvador:  Museo  Nacional,  San  Salvador. 
Servia,      {See  Germany. ) 

Siam:  Boanl  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 
South  African  Republic:  William  Wesley  &  Son,  28  Essex  street,  Strand,  London. 
South  Australiar  Astronomical  Observatory,  Adelaide. 
Spain:  Oficina  para  el  Canje  de  Publicaciones  Oficiales,  Cientificas  y  Literarias. 

Seccion  de  Propiedad  Intelectual  del  Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Madrid. 
Straits  Settlements.     (See  British  Colonies.) 
Sumatra,     {See  Netherlands.) 

Syria:  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Chun*h,  New  York. 
Sweden:  Kongliga  Svenska  Vetenskape  Akademien,  Stockholm. 
Switzerland:  Bibliotheque  Fed^rale,  Berne. 
Tasmania:  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania,  Hobart 
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Trinidad.     {See  British  Colonies.) 
Tunis.     {See  France. ) 

Turkey:  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Turks  Islands.     {See  British  Colonies.) 

Uruguay:  Oficina  de  Deposito,  Reparto  y  Canje  Intemacional,  Montevideo. 
Venezuela:  Museo  Nacional,  Caracas. 

Victoria:  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  National  Grallery,  Melbourne. 
Western  Australia:  Victoria  Public  Library,  Perth. 
Zanzibar:  Packages  sent  by  mail. 

The  distribution  of  exchanges  to  foreign  countries  was  made  in  1,768  cases,  239  of 
which  contained  official  documents  for  authorized  depositories,  and  the  contents  of 
1,529  cases  consisted  of  Government  and  other  publications  for  miscellaneous  cor- 
respondents. Of  the  latter  class  of  exchanges  the  number  of  cases  sent  to  each  ox)un- 
try  is  given  below. 


Argentina 36 

Austria 74 

Belgium 46 

Bolivia 4 

Brazil 14 

British  Colonies 14 

Cape  Colony 3 

China 2 

Chile 11 

Colombia 5 

Costa  Rica 5 

Cuba 5 

Denmark 17 

Dutch  Guiana' 

East  India , 15 

fCcuador 7 

Egypt 2 

France  and  colonies 169 

Germany 238 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 341 

Greece 28 

Guatemala 5 

Haiti 1 

Honduras 3 

Hungary 25 

Italy 74 

Japan 19 

Liberia 2 


Natal' 

NewSouth  Wales 19 

Netherlands 34 

New  Zealand 10 

Nicaragua 4 

Norway 22 

Paraguay 2 

Peru 7 

Polynesia* 

Portugal 14 

Queensland 7 

Roumania^ 

Russia 60 

Salvador 3 

Servia  * 

Siam 1 

South  Australia 14 

South  African  Republic  ^ 

Spain   26 

Sweden 48 

Switzerland 42 

Syria 3 

Tasmania  * 

Turkey 6 

Uruguay 6 

Venezuela 5 

Victoria 14 

Western  Australia 17 


Mexico^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  depositories  of  regular  sets  of  T'nited  States  Government 
publications  forwarded  abroad  through  the  International  Exchange  Service  on  August 
1,  November  1,  and  December  30,  1899,  and  on  March  12  and  May  14,  1900: 

Argentina:  Library  of  the  Foreign  OflSee,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Austria:  K.  K.  Statist ische  Central-Commission,  Wien. 


^  Included  in  transmissions  to  Netherlands. 
'  Packages  sent  by  mail. 
'  Included  in  transmissions  to  Great  Britain. 
*  Included  in  transmissions  to  Germany. 
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Baden:  Universitats-Bibliothek,  Freiburg. 

Bavaria:  Konigliche  Hof-und  Staats-Bibliothek,  Munchen. 

Belgium:  Biblioth^ue  Royale,  Brussels. 

Brazil :  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Buenos  Ayres:  Library  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Buenoa  Ayres,  La  Plata. 

Canada:  Parliamentary  Library,  Ottawa. 

Canada:  Legislative  Library,  Toronto. 

Chile:  Biblioteca  del  Congreso,  Santiago. 

Colombia:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Bogotd. 

Costa  Rica:  Oficina  de  Dep^sito,  Reparto  y  Canje  Intemacional,  San  Jo«e. 

Denmark:  Kongelige  Bibliotheket,  Copenhagen. 

England:  British  Museum,  London. 

France:  Bibliothtkjue  Nationale,  Paris. 

Germany:  Deutsche  Reichstags-Bibliothek,  BerUn. 

Greece:  National  Library,  Athens. 

Haiti:  Secretaire  d*Etat  des  Relations  Ext^rieures,  Port  au  Prince. 

Hungary:  Hungarian  House  of  Delegates,  Budapest. 

India:  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Calcutta. 

Italy:  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Roma. 

Japan:  Foreign  Office,  Tokyo. 

Mexii\>:  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico. 

Netherlands:  Library  of  the  States  Greneral,  The  Hague. 

New  South  Wales:  Government  Board  for  International  Exchangfs,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand:  General  Assembly  Library,  Wellington. 

Norway:  Departementet  for  det  Indre,  Christiania. 

P^ru:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Lima. 

Portugal:  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Lisbon. 

Prussia:  Konigliche  Bibliothek,  Berlin. 

Queensland:  Parliamentary  Library,  Brisbane. 

Russia:  Imperial  Public  Library-,  St.  Petersburg. 

Saxony:  Konigliche  Bibliothek,  Dresden. 

South  African  Republic:  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  IVetoria.* 

South  Australia:  Parliamentary  Library,  Adelaide. 

Spain:  Seccion  de  Propietiad  Intelectual  del  Ministerio  de  Foniento,  Madrid. 

Sweden:  Kongliga  Biblioteket,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland :  Biblioth^iue  Federale,  Berne. 

Tasmania:  Parliamentarv  Librarv,  Hobart. 

Turkey:  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Constantinople. 

Uruguay:  Oficina  de  Dep68ito,  Reparto  y   Canje  Intemacioual  de  Publicaciones, 

Montevideo. 
Venezuela:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Caracas. 
Victoria:  Public  Library,  Melbourne. 
Western  Australia:  Victoria  Public  Library,  Perth. 
Wiirttemberg,  Konigliche  Bibliothek,  Stuttgart. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Richard  RATHBrs, 

AmJslUxid  JSecretary. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Laxolky, 

Secretary  of  the  SmUfisonuin  InMUutkm. 


^  Shipments  subsei^uent  to  Augiist  1,  1899,  suspendei^l. 


Appendix  IV. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL 

PARK. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  the  following  report  relating  to  the  con- 
dition and  operations  of  the  National  Zoological  Park  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1900. 

At  the  close  of  that  period  the  approximate  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
park  was  as  follows: 

Buildings  for  animals $57, 000 

Buildings  for  administrative  purposes 12, 000 

OflSce  furniture,  fixtures,  and  books 2, 600 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 2, 000 

Fences  and  outdoor  inclosures 25, 000 

Roadways,  paths,  rustic  seats,  etc 46, 000 

Nurseries 1, 000 

Horses 800 

Animals  in  zoological  collection 32, 000 

A  detailed  list  of  the  animals  in  the  collection  is  appended  hereto.  They  may 
be  classified  as  follows: 

Foreign.  il>Xd'*-'  Total. 


Mammals 323  80  82  i  486 


62  224 

....  130 


Birds 1'23  39 

Reptiles I  94  I  36 


Total 540  155  1  144,  839 


The  accessions  of  animals  during  the  year  Jiave  been  a«  follows: 

Presented 121 

Received  from  Yellowstone  National  Park 17 

Purch£we<l  and  collected 103 

Lent 42 

Received  in  exchange 37 

Born  in  National  25<»ological  Park 124 

Total 444 

The  cost  for  purchase,  collection,  and  transjwrtation  of  these  accessions  has  been 
$4,400.  Besides  this  there  has  l)een  sjx?nt  for  books,  photographs,  api>aratus,  and 
office  furniture  the  sum  of  $1,100. 

The  following  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  buildings  during  the  year: 
Princijxjl  animal  hmtite. — The  floor,  hastily  constructed  of  cheap  material  in  1891, 
has  been  relaid  throughout,  a  new  boiler  and  an  enlarged  heating  plant  suitable  for 
maintaining  the  temperature  necessary  for  tender  tropical  annuals  has  been  installed, 
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sufi'dH'  ^saar^Kipy  jou  '^tt  •)fltate*!L  «miC  '!ii»^ft«ttL  rfH^nilki  -m  jtt:ii  i^kr  TiKr^  .»iiLwmiiHitt 
innxi  ianMr  uim   i«tiiiL  iiSKti  iv^it^  fififtii  ''Uh»>  jhiC  A:SKiiE»  ie  •ig«mj-air  puiufiHi&a-  ^nSt 

^iimc  rVuiur  ^wir:L  iim^  oh*^  -Miib-qiiaiMr  gnrnpif-  wii:&.  ^-Tr^miiiK  mDtitn!'  w»h^  ^ffEg^ilHtfi. 

^&i^  :i^'imr  vtdiuL  1'^  W.  F'<r  maiwptimiiiic  sOi  waaar-jkiusw  'mc^  •)£  <sBiif  wok^  pnp- 
^t&oaiHfl.     UHk  <HiDgL7  iif  hwv^£  ^im.  ^^imik  ^5  -^RKsmisr,    TitaL  irhal  HMHi 

T^rmptifUTf  VHum  itr  "krnk  — IT&mm  biaziic  oii  Tinitatbl^^  hiwrntt  air  bnrfif  mi  c&e-  gMcft;. 

^nduniT  ><*viR.  In  iif  sir  f^m.  b«tmir  ^ocoffiicmr^.  jn-  xi^smt '»  mi  mesiim^  §tir  ft*****^^  okL 
HEh  hmiriiitr  •m«tt'.m»  '^  ^ir^  <Kjesi&iHr  wtc&  mym»  Q&ac  :i&i»iiii£  W  Tfixggi&i!^  wioeSl  tettr 

Oupi  jiir  htvrpfj  ■*tujfifi. — A  <tr/mii2<^»&^n»  opsni-AiF-  tosr  wmt  }ssn^  Oir  G&n*-  I&!ll^  bip£  jc  a 

hKmrj  Mt  It.  bdH-  btuftxL  msiKk.  hvtat  sui  mjnziHf  bw  c&tf-  □■v^iiimi:  pitnuzsnc  jm£  bmam^ 
*ii  tikftsNt  p^^wttrmi  anfinalt»  Ic  ba»  b«eiL  i«9&mcim£  ^5  ib.  f^im  wm-  OHUfif  :iimHi;^tf«i 
birtiwmHi.  QFoa  pt^ffttb  T^  g»jtflft>ngy  *»£  ti&Df  2^!]^Bf1SIEl^  nfiiifty*^  m  mmch.  Itf^sf  Iisi£)£e^  &>> 
ti^BTT.  ami  cht^  jnirnttrtf  ac&Kk  ^  1111K&  Ges  Dc^neisdy  fiftxar  o&ej  ^ht  i  :<ci:f  KsfiOfCm^ 

ithmttwfof  tUmf  Miwk  Crmk, — T&^  mmi^  pcQ«ile*i  a^r  b5  ;&  :$piH!iiai  <rlsBIM^  in.  ri^t  ant 
jftpro^rnCmf^  fisB&  tt>r  c&ie-  pork,  bsw^  bden  t^HiXnaai^  b^  mitfcnnt  :iL  ihi>ni  (.-t>ii2ift>«:tB% 
tifiaiieiL  nmltf^iie  fikHnide  bro%e^  b^  cvpiurinir  chi^  ^Jaouiiee  iluiije  bj  t^  k:e ^idl  m.  the 
wiofii^  <->f  IJBIMM^.  by  «miii^&sciBc  tiie  mieiMizir  viaDOL  w«{fnr«ii  &?r  thi*  pnjoeetiija  •  »c  the 
fiDflfiwaj  as  the  Ii)w«^r  iatd  msmr  the  s&^  wbi»^  d[>rm«ff{5  ^seoodL  the  Jbhumf  timH^ 
avfi  by  makfny  the  n>rv|  pcarcniabie-  fr}r  earraiR&  A:*  ^vvral  rf^nuinf  JLiniik«iif2$^  hisve 
QccsTRfl  thfnoeh  aftaearpis  Go  <tTne»  asC  the  ott^  oa  thsf  n:nid  (iarm^  h^&  untiKr.  pui^is 
fl»i  eiuBiK  bav«  bees  p&KCii  oa  esdMs^  book  nesr  the  &:>ir<Jb  ami  ak*«Mi»  Ptf  theoL  e 
pcvviEBfied  iiaratfc  s  dba^er^XK  I'mir&tioa  oc  the  ^strmoi^  Tbxf  ci.>tf<!  vyC  thtf  extMKkA  «f 
tli»  firrvrvay  wa»  ef^oal  to*  theazQACDEU:  apf»v)f«Bi&ied»  Ttas;  |k^«(Mlh 

JKnn  ^frwpfMwy,— Tbab  wae  wmsei^txni  widi  gcxivil  &«>i»l  H^udptv  SLmJ:  briii^^  tL^  the 

WaOa. — In  frr/st  o€  the  new  <!Miter  jafrit  ae  theaai»k>(M^  lK^tti<«f  a  crut<h!eU-^;QL>ae  walk 
wa»  oukie  (^>iin«c!tDSf^  witk  tlie  flM€RiI  system.  a£  ;i  cout  t^C  1^^. 

Rtpiriryruj  'imnagn  nf  $kifrm^ — On  lime  %  I9l)lX  therv  occurred  iii  rvmarkabLt*  ami 
aiipr«»«!i»«ientefi  nmML  oesrij  3|  iiKhe»  MEn^  •inriaic  two  hioank  Tbjb»  dint  ruach 
danxuige  to  the  roori^  azvi  walervsjni  in  the p«rk.es{«caQyi>a  the iseteni  jil^.  wh*»v 
the  nw  coofHtioQ  fA  the  boiks  of  earth  JBtAt  kyt  the  gnfiizi^ol  the  ervntigT&xu  extr 
mmht  rauved  hnndr^fi*  o(  umsfA  grsrel  aad  dibm  to  be  ffreeipitsted  opoa  the  parity 
filinjggp  the  peticmn  pond^  tearingdryini  feDegair<fcjtiiimng  gutters  agvi  ^fngn  pipegy  etc. 
The  repair  of  th»f^Biui|Ee  and  the  nsaAtiag  of  tike  rrwdwajisf  and  walkffcf^  fl,4«)». 

Otn  of  ^fffmnfU, — ^The  geoefml  care  of  the  grroonrfo,  in^^Iniiiiur  the  trimxnmi;  « >f  f.  .r-*Jt 
^nywtii^  mztfy^al  of  deiMi  aiui  in jiire«i  tree«v  thinning  and  pruning  the  car^  An*  i  tJims- 
of  nmasT  slock,  ctc^,  cost  fTOa 
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BOl'NDAJlY   OV  THE    PARK. 

The  following  le^lation  hata  been  enacted  affecting  the  boundaries  i if  the  park: 

For  the  purpose  of  opening  Cathedral  avenue  in  accordance  with  the  highway 
extension  plans,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  all  right  and  title  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  a  ^rcel  of  land  bounded  on 
the  north  by  block  two  of  the  subdivision  called  Meridian  Hill,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
east  line  of  said  block  two  extended  southward,  and  on  the  west  by  the  east  line  of 
Sixteenth  street  west,  as  said  line  is  now  extended  and  laid  down  through  said  block 
two,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  parallel  to  W  street  of  the  city  of  Wai*hington  and 
distant  ninety  feet  north  from  the  south  line  of  said  W  street^  to  the  parties  owning 
a  good  and  unincumbered  title  in  fee  simple  to  lots  numbered  twentv-twoto  twentv- 
nine,  both  inclusive,  in  block  numbered  nve  of  the  gubdi>Tsion  called  Woodley  Park, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  three  thousand  five 
hundred  sc^uare  feet  of  land,  and  adjoining  the  land  of  the  United  States  embracing 
the  2Soological  Park,  upon  the  conveyance  bv  said  parties  of  the  said  lota  to  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  said  lots  in  said  Woodlev  Park,  when  so  conveyed 
to  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid,  shall  become  a  part  of  tlie  said  Zoological  Park  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  inclusion  of  so  much  of  the  same  on  said  Cathedral  avenue  as 
may  be  necessary  for  th^  purpose  of  opening  the  said  avenue.  (Sundr>*  (•i\'il  act, 
July  1,1898.) 

For  grading  and  regulating  Cathedral  avenue  from  Connecticut  avenue  to  Woodley 
road  and  the  highway  along  the  west  border  of  the  Zoological  Park  from  Woodley 
road  to  Cathedral  avenue,  as  shown  on  the  plan  of  the  permanent  system  of  high- 
ways, third  section,  twenty-one  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  parties  interested 
first  deposit  ^^nth  the  collector  of  taxes  of  the  District  of  Colmnbia  an  equal  sum  to 
be  used  toward  defraying  the  cost  of  the  work:  And  provided.  That  the  full  width  of 
the  highway  bordering  the  Zoologic'al  Park  be  donated  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
whenever  it  lies  within  the  limits  of  Woodley  Park.  And  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  herebv  authorized  to  use  as  a  highway  so  much  of  the  Zikv 
logical  Park  as  lies  within  the  lines  of  said  propose*!  highwav.  ( District  act^  June  6, 
1900. ) 

A  sketch  map  showing  the  several  successive  alterations  of  the  l>ouiidarA'  nf  the 
park  in  this  region  is  herewith  ap|)ende<l. 

Removal  of  trees  from  Qtihedral  avenue. — It  will  lie  noted  that  the  most  recent  legisla- 
tion cedes  to  the  District  of  Ci^lumbiaa  strip  of  ground  require<l  for  CathcMlral  avenue. 
This  strip  was  plante<l  during  1891  and  1892  with  line  evergreen  tn^^s,  which  have 
grown  well  and  are  now  large  and  very  valuable  specimens.  These  have  Ix^en  care- 
fully  removed  by  special  apparatus  so  as  to  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  ix>ssil>lo,  and 
replanteil  in  various  situations  throughout  the  park  where  neeile<l,  at  a  cost  of  $1,100. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  park  during  the  year  was  $75,000,  of  which  $5,000 
was  for  continuing  the  driveway  along  Rock  CYeek  already  nientione<l  and  $5,000  for 
widening  the  Adams  Mill  road  near  the  entrance  to  the  park.  It  will  be  renienil>cred 
that  this  road  is  partly  without,  partly  within,  the  park.  The  terms  of  the  act  refer 
to  the  portion  iciihout  the  park  and  are  as  follows: 

And  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  expended  in  widening  the  Adams  Mill  road 
entrance  to  the  Zoological  Park  from  the  comer  of  Eighteenth  street  and  Columbia 
roa<i,  bv  acquiring  by  purchase  or  condemnation  of  land  sufiicient  to  widen  the  same 
to  a  wi^th  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  such  road,  so  widened,  shall  form  a  parkway  under 
the  control  of  the  Zoological  Park.     (Sundry  civil  act,  March  3,  1899. ) 

An  estimated  valuation  of  the  property  affected  by  the  widening  prescribed  by 
this  act  showed  that  the  sum  appropriated  was  far  from  adequate  for  its  pun*hase. 
It  was  also  found  that  there  would  necessarily  be  some  difficulty  in  placing  a  resi- 
dential street  under  the  control  of  the  illogical  Park  owing  to  the  municij)al  regu- 
lations concerning  water,  gas,  sewers,  etc.  It  was  therefore  deemeil  best  to  defer 
action  until  the  sense  of  Congress  could  l>e  ha<l  concerning  the  matter.  During  the 
last  session  the  law  was  change<l  by  the  following  legislation: 

The  unexpended  balance  of  the  amounts,  aggregating  eight  thousand  dollars,  here- 
tofore appropriates!  for  widening,  grading  and  regulating  Adams  Mill  road  from 
Columbia  rc«d  to  the  Zoological  Park  entrance  is  hereby  reappropriatetl,  to  ]x» 
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expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Commifisionera  of  the  District  of  C'oluml^ia;  and 
the  control  of  Adams  Mill  roarl  is  hereby  vested  in  the  said  CommiH-sionerH  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  all  proceedings  necesBary  to  purchase  orccmdomn  the  land 
necessary  to  widen  said  roa^i  as  authorized  by  act  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundrea  and  ninety-nine,  providing  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  ( iovomment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred,  and  for  other  j>uri)OHes,  shall 
be  taken  by  said  Commissioners.     (Sundry  civil  act,  June  6,  1900.) 

It  is  hoperi  that  the  provisions  of  this  a<;t  may  result  in  an  improvement  of  tlie  city 
roads  giving  access  to  the  park.     At  present  they  are  far  from  fjatisfactory. 

The  improvement  of  the  Adams  Mill  road  (without  the  park)  ha«  l)een  necessarily 
delayed  owing  to  the  advance  of  property  and  the  above-mentioned  difficulties.  A 
similar  condition  has  prevailed  at  the  western  entran(!e  to  the  park,  near  Con- 
necticut avenue  extended.  An  appropriation  was  ma<ie  some  years  ago  for  the 
widening  and  improvement  of  this  street,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  insufficient 
as  the  work  has  never  been  complete<l.  Its  unfinished  a''i>ect  greatly  mars  the 
approach  to  the  j>ark,  and  during  wet  weather  the  road,  whi<;h  has  not  l)een  macad- 
amized, ))e<*ome8  very  muddy  and  unpleasant  for  carriages.  As  the  roads  within 
the  park  are  among  the  best  in  the  District  and  give  ai-cess  to  beautiful  drives  in 
the  upper  j)ark  along  Ro<'k  Creek,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  thlM  condition 
should  not  continue. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  act  appropriating  funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  this  year  provided  for  a  road  to  be  led  along  the  left  bank  of  the  cn»ek,  finally 
abutting  upon  the  park  at  the  situation  shown  ui)oii  the  annexed  map.  The  exact 
terms  of  this  act  are  as  follows: 

To  construct.a  masonry  retaining  wall  between  Cincinnati  street  and  Wfxxlley  road 
to  define  the  limits  of  a  new  driveway,  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  hereby  authorized  to  lay  out  along  the  eai-t  side  of  Rock  Creek  from 
Connecticut  avenue  to  Zoological  Park,  four  thousand  dollars:  l^widcd.  That  all  land 
within  the  limits  of  said  highway  between  Cincinnati  street  and  Woodley  road  shall 
first  be  dedicated  to  the  District  o^Columbia.     (District  act  June  6,  1900. ) 

In  the  report  of  two  years  ago  it  was  mentioned  that  the  bridge  (^ver  Rock  Creek 
near  the  Quarry  road  entrance  had  l)egun  to  show  signs  of  deiay.  This  has  increased 
alarmingly,  and  it  was  thought  Ixjst  to  have  the  structure  examined  by  an  expert 
engineer.  Mr.  H.  R.  Leonard,  of  Philadelphia,  a  q\\\\  engineer  recommended  by  the 
bridge  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  made  a  report  on  the  struc- 
ture to  the  effect  that  it  was  unsafe  and  should  Ikj  immediately  replaced  by  a  new 
one.  Heavy  traffic  over  the  bridge  was  at  once  stopiK'd  and  Congress  was  asked  tit 
appropriate  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  an  iron  bridge.  Afterwanls,  owing  to  the  advanci 
in  price  (if  iron,  it  was  asked  that  this  amount  be  increa**ed  to  $12,000.  It  was  finalh 
determined  by  Congress  that  a  bridge  either  of  natural  or  artificial  stone  shouL 
be  constructed,  and  the  sum  of  $22,000  was  apj^ropriatefl  for  the  purpose.  The  con 
struction  will  l)e  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  question  of  completely  inclosing  the  park  with  a  boundary  fence  has  beei 
considered  during  the  year.     The  fence  built  in  1890  was  not  completed  at  the  lowe 
jx)rtion  along  the  banks  of  Rock  Creek,  and  was  never  extended  across  the  roads  :i 
the  various  entrances.     Besides  this,  successive  changes  of  boundary  and  the  coi 
struction  of  roads  along  the  boundary  line  at  the  lower  end  of  the  i)ark  have  mad 
it  necessary  to  remove  the  fence  in  that  region.     It  should  also  be  noted  that  ev< 
where  the  fence  is  completA^  it  affonls  no  effective  barrier  against  predatory  <logs  \\v 
cats.     In  conset]uence  of  this,  several   aticidents   to  animals   have  occurrt'd.     Tl 
number  of  attacks  of  <logs  up  to  June  30,  1900,  is  as  follows: 

August,  1891,  Virginia  deer  seriously  injureil  by  dogs. 

October  10,  1891,  prong-horn  antelope,  frightened  l)y  dogs,  ran  int^)  fence  ui  pu 
dock  and  broke  its  netrk. 

October  3,  1892,  two  South  American  di'er  killed  by  thrt»e  dogs. 
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March  31,  1896,  three  goats  killed  by  dogs. 

December,  1897,  mule  deer  buck,  frightene<l  by  dogs,  ran  into  fence,  l)roke  ita 
horns,  tore  off  one  hoof,  and  was  otherwise  so  l)adly  injured  that  it  never  recovered. 

January,  1900,  pack  of  dogs  killed  two  deer  and  injured  four,  three  oi  which 
died  in  consequence. 

The  cais  prey  upon  the  wild  binis,  scjuirrels,  and  other  small  animals,  and  are 
even  a  source  of  danger  for  some  of  the  captive  colonies  of  ground  squirrels  and 
prairie  dogs.  Attempts  have  been  made  U)  remedy  this  by  increasing  the  force  of 
watchmen,  by  strewing  poisoned  meat  near  the  deer  pens,  and  by  removing  from 
the  park  all  domestic  dogs  which  attract  their  kind.  The  most  effectual  reme<ly 
would  of  course  be  a  dog  and  cat  tight  fence  with  guarded  gates.  An  appropriation 
of  $20,000  for  a  fence  of  this  character  was  asked  of  Congress,  but  has  not  yet  been 
granted. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  maintenance  of  guardeil  entrance  gates 
involves  an  increase  in  the  number  of  watchmen  and  the  advantage  gaine<l  seems 
hardly  commensurate  with  the  annual  expense  required,  for  even  with  the  l)est 
repairs  the  old  fence  will  not  prove  an  effective  l)arrier. 

The  expense  of  a  thoroughly  protective  fence  inclosing  the  entire  park  is  undoubt- 
edly an  obstacle  to  its  erection.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  make  so  large  an  inclosure, 
I  would  still  recommend  that  a  (considerable  section  of  the  more  secluded  portion  of 
the  grounds  }ye  thus  fenced  off.  This  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  game  birds  of  all  species,  for  deer,  antelojK?,  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc. 

The  situation  of  the  park  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  while  it  adds  to  its  seclusion, 
entails  some  disadvantages.  The  city  roads  that  lead  into  it  are  steep  in  grade,  and 
during  great  storms  like, that  of  June  2,  1900,  the  storm  water  is  precipitated  in  tor- 
rents upon  the  park,  bringing  down  tons  of  debris  that  clog  the  pipes  and  overwhelm 
the  roads.  The  only  effective  remedy  for  this  is  the  construction  of  culverts  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  readily  carry  into  the  creek  all  the  water  that  may  fall.  The  raw  slopes 
of  the  city  streets  that  lie  on  a  higher  level  than  the  park  to  the  eastward  continue  to 
be  a  great  source  of  annoyance,  as  large  quantities  of  red  mud  wash  down  from  them 
upon  the  park  grounds  after  every  heavy  rain. 

During  the  year  the  District  Commissioners  constructed  a  sewer  from  Ontario 
avenue  through  the  park,  connecting  with  the  intercepting  sewer  formerly  constructed 
by  them.  The  point  where  this  sewer  enters  the  park  at  Ontario  avenue  should  be 
protected  by  a  proper  retaining  wall.  Such  a  wall  should  also  be  built  along  Klingle 
road,  where  the  little  stream  that  follows  the  park  boundary  for  a  short  distance  has 
cut  into  the  road. 

The  circular  sent  to  otticers  abroad  with  reference  to  collecting  animals  for  the 
National  Zoological  Park  has  elicited  some  very  satisfactory  responses.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Cunningham,  United  States  consul  at  Aden,  Arabia,  states  that  wild  animals  can  be 
procured  in  that  vicinity  at  low  rates  and  that  transportation  to  New  York  can  be  had 
without  great  difficulty.  Two  young  lions  and  two  beautiful  young  leopards  have 
already  been  secured  by  his  efforts.  The  consul  at  Maracaibo  has  secured  free  trans- 
portation for  his  animals  and  has  offered  to  attend  to  procuring  them.  The  consul 
at  Singapore  sends  a  list  of  animals  that  may  l)e  j)rocured  at  that  port,  with  jirices  of 
the  same,  which  are  far  below  those  at  which  the  same  animals  can  l)e  obtained  here. 
Other  officers  abroad  have  also  offered  to  procure  animals. 

Mr.  M.  \V.  (iibbs,  the  consul  at  Madagascar,  collected  some  of  the  rare  animals  of 
that  region,  expecting  to  deliver  them  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Chimtjo^  whose  commanding  ( >flicer 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Navy  Department  to  transi)ort  them  for  the  park. 
However,  for  some  reason  not  clearly  miderstood,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
Chicago  refused  to  take  the  animals.  The  bulionic  plague  shortly  appea,red  in  Mada- 
gascar, the  shipment  of  animals  then  became  impracticable,  and  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  release  them. 
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Thmngh  the  goo<l  olfices  of  the  tY)nanl  at  Winnipeg,  \ramtoha,  a  dne  pair  of 
young  moofle  wa«  pror-orwl  tor  the  park,  an«l  the  consul  at  St.  John^.  Xewfoiind- 
laniU  haH  undertaken  m  proenre  a  pair  of  the  little-known  Xewtoiuniland  «"ariboa 
(Rangifer  ferrrt-norpt) .  >fr.  K.  K.  Kenneday,  consal  at  Para,  Brazil,  :«t!ur^i  a 
valuable  collection  t^f  eighteen  ^mall  mammals  and  birds  from  his  excellency  the 
governor  of  the  province.  A  large  female  tapir  belonginj;  to  this  i.'oUection  died  eaa. 
mute. 

Other  <»ontributon»  have  been  as  follows : 

Brig.  (ten.  James  H.  Wilson.  C  S.  V..  ct>mmaniling  the  Department  of  MatanzHB 
and  >4anta  (.'lara,  Cuba:  Ten  tianiingoes.  antl  on  behalf  of  <7en.  Dantin  v  Felix,  a 
pair  of  jutia-<!c)nga. 

Lieut.  (%immander  W.  H.  H.  S«iutherland,  V.  .^.  N".,  i^mnumding  C  S.  S.  Seor^ 
pion:  Two  <*rah-eating  raccoons,  obtaine<i  off  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River. 

Lieut.  William  A.  Lieber,  jr.,  F.  S.  A.:  A  blaitk  ape  and  a  mo«>r maesk^oe.  obtained 
by  him  while  serving  in  the  Philippines. 

TJeiit,  Rigger  Welles,  jr.,  U.  S.  !^.:  A  younu  Baini^s  tapir,  obtaine*i  on  the  LstfamoB 
of  Panama. 

Capt.  <leorge  F.  ( .'base,  F.  S.  A. :  A  Philippine  deer. 

.Vlfre<l  Benitz,  Calchaqui,  Aig^itine  Repablic,  throogh  James  M.  Ay«rs,  United 
States  consul  at  R«>Hario,  a  very  fine  ^lale  white-lippeil  peccary. 

Maj.  Charles  A.  P.  Efattield,  U.  S.  A.,  Puerto  Principe.  Cuba*  on  behalf  of  his 
<ianghter.  Miss  Helen  HatHeld,  two  jntia-conga  and  one  saniihill  crane. 

The  advent  of  these  specim^is  and  of  others  from  domestic  sotat%s  has  taxed  the 
park  very  ?»everely  to  .*Hipply  the  necessary  i^narters.  In  ri^evend  preceding  reports 
attention  has  been  <irawn  to  the  &U!t  that  there  u»  not  at  present  in  the  park  any 
adequate  housing  provide<l  for  birris,  reptiles,  or  »nail  mammals.  The  larger  ealB 
aie  well  house*  1,  bur  for  other  classes  the  ai*commo«iations  are  insufficient.  Animals 
from  widely  different  regions,  ac!i!tistome<l  ti>  diferent  surrountliniis,  temperature, 
and  protection,  are  crowdeti  together  in  a  single  builtiing  with  the  "iame  conditions 
of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  shelter.  While  the  park  has  the  nucleiL^  « >f  an 
excellent  (•olle»^tion  of  atinatic  birrls.  there  are  no  Stable  quarter*  for  them  during 
winter  and  they  are  then  deprivetl  of  the  proper  bathing  mcilitiet*.  In  «'onse«iueni!e 
of  this  the  whole  of  the  tine  group  of  tiaminffr)es  receive«l  fmm  ( 'wHi  was  l««t.  The 
parrots  and  macaws  are  net^esearily  phuretl  during  winter  on  top  ..f  th«^  other  cages 
within  the  principal  animal  house.  In  this  situation  they  are  not  properly  protected 
and  the  mortality  L**  roneerinently  far  above  what  it  should  be. 

The  reptiles  <»f  the  park  arf*  in  no  ]>^tter  rase.  The  rare  an»l  (!urious  specimens  of 
the  giant  tortoise  from  the  « raiapagos  Islanils  are  house«l  in  an  offii^  room  wholly 
unsnited  for  them,  with  but  little  sun  and  insufficiently  ventilate*!.  Many  vimton 
never  see  these  strange  anil  remarkable  animals.  The  alligators  are  unreasonably 
crowdeil,  and  often  injure  eat^h  other  in  i'onse«iuence-  There  being  no  room  for 
tanks  for  other  amphibious  creatures,  no  attempt  has  been  maile  to  obtain  the  rapidly 
disappearing  Ameri<!an  crrx^Hlile  or  any  of  the  large  sea  turtles  of  our  coast.  The 
collection  of  giakes  is  very  ha»Ily  crowded,  one  «'ase  sufficing  for  the  in'eat  tree 
snakes — pvthons.  boas,  antl  anacomias  beinir  cn>wde<l  t«>gether  in  a  manner  that  is 
uncomfortable  for  the  animals  and  oi>nfusing  to  the  pubUc.  All  thb*  L**  in  markeii 
contrast  t4>  the  prai^tice  in  the  hiest  zoological  izanlens  elsewhere,  wliich  have  reptile 
houses  with  glass  cages,  in  which  the  animals  <*an  rei'eive  pn>per  attention  and  have 
earth,  water,  and  sunlight.  The  re<»ently  constnicte«l  reptile  h»)use  at  the  y».'w  York 
Zor>logi«^l  Park  t!«>st  |4^.i)*>X  and  is  i»ne  of  the  chief  attnu'tions  of  the  plat^e. 

The  small  niainnmls  are  s«»  inafletjuately  houseil  that  visit4>rs  have  ••••mplaineil  i»f 
certain  <-asej*.  Manv  <»f  them  have  no  •mtsiile  vanls.  and  n«»thinir  'tLn  r~>e  .i.»ne  towani 
providing  them  with  natural  surrounilings»>r  with  ><M'lnde^l  l.rceiiinir  imr*^.  In  this 
the  carrlinal  principle  that  wa«*  in  view  at  the  estabUshment  «jf  the  park  is  violate*!. 
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and  something  must  )>e  <lom^  to  reme<ly  these  defects  if  any  pr<>i)er  ^^suits  are 
expected. 

Immediate  steps  should  lx>  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  bird  and  reptile 
house,  as  well  as  a  house  for  small  mammals,  thesis  being  the  moi<t  ini}K)rtant  needs 
of  the  park  at  the  present  time. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  collect  rare  and  valuable 
American  animals  by  organizing  special  expeditions  on  a  limited  s(*ale. 

The  great  Kodiak  bear  of  Alaska,  of  which  mention  han  lieen  made  in  former 
reports,  is  especially  desired,  not  only  because  of  its  great  size,  but  also  Kvauso  it  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  Persistent  but  fniitless  efforts  have  l)een  made  to  proc^ure  this 
animal  through  the  various  fur-trading  agencies  that  have  iK.)sts  in  the  crnmtry  it 
inhabits.  It  was  finally  determined  to  send  out  Mr.  EIwcxmI  llofer,  a  well-known 
guide  and  hunter  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  who  has  8erve<l  the  Smithja<»nian  well  on 
many  occasions.  Mr.  Hofer  went  to  the  Alaskan  coast  and  K(Kliak  Islan<l  in  Ai)ril, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  any  bears  nor  even  in  taking  cu})s.  ^fr.  Hofer 
was  also  commissioned  to  procure  other  Alaskan  animals.  The  extent  of  countr}' 
over  which  he  was  obliged  to  travel  and  the  exingencies  of  trans|M)rtation  did  not 
pennit  him  to  do  much  in  this  way.  His  total  collecrtions  ainounte<l  to  a  grizzly  >K*ar 
cub,  three  black  bear  cubs,  a  young  porcupine,  and  some  ground  scjuirrels.  None  of 
these,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  grizzly  l)ear  (mb,  whose  sptH'ific  chara(*ters 
have  not  yet  been  determined,  are  characteristic  of  Alaska,  and  could  have  l)een 
readily  procured  much  nearer  to  the  park.  The  expedition  must  l>e  considercil  a.s  a 
biilure,  owing  to  the  di£Sculty  of  carrying  on  extended  operations  in  that  <><  >untry 
and  the  scarcity  of  the  animals. 

Another  animal  that  has  been  especially  desire<l  is  the  mountain  shoe]>.  Several 
attempts  have  previously  been  made  to  obtain  specimens  of  this  animal  by  offering 
definite  prices  to  hunters.  These  have  been  unsuccessful,  probably  l)ecau^?e  the  men 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  necessary  outfit  and  supplies  for  a  long  and  arduous 
expedition.  Finally  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  C.  S.  Jones  to  make  a  s}K><^-ial 
expedition  for  the  purpose.  Through  the  intervention  of  Senator  Wolcott  the  gov- 
ernor of  Colorado  kindly  accorded  pennission  to  collect  in  that  State  for  the  T^nit^nl 
States  Government.  It  was  ho[)e<l  to  procure  three  pairs  of  animals,  Imt  only  two 
young  laml>H,  both  males,  were  (»pture<l,  and  these  have  since  (IIchI. 

An  attempt  was  ma<le  to  collect  the  California  condor,  the  largest  Hying  bird  in 
North  America,  now  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  The  park  has  procurtNl  one  yoimg 
specimen  of  this  fine  bird  by  purcha.««e. 

The  aquarium  has  been  an  object  of  considerable  interest  to  visitors  during  the 
year.  Acknowledgment  should  he  made  of  the  courtesy  shown  ])y  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones, 
the  director  of  the  public  aquarium  at  Battery  Park,  New  York  City,  who  has  greatly 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  collection  here  by  exchange  of  valuable  specimens,  among 
which  were  several  of  the  beautifully  colore<l  tropical  lishes  from  the  I^*niui(las. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  year  to  the  preparation  of  i>lans  and 
estimates  for  a  new  aquarium  building  suitable  for  the  permanent  installation  of  an 
attractive  exhibit,  but  Congress  has  made  no  appropriation  for  the  purposi*. 

Besides  the  service  rendere<l  by  the  Park  to  the  schools,  which  was  coniiiienti'<l  on 
in  a  previous  report,  the  value  (jf  its  collections  has  receive<l  recognition  from  ancjther 
source.  Well-known  illustrators,  including  Messrs.  Charles  R.  Knight,  J.  M.  Gk^esou, 
and  L.  A.  Fuertes,  have  worked  here  during  the  year  for  considerable  jx^riods,  and 
some  of  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson's  channing  pictures  are  based  on  studies  made 
in  the  park. 

Of  the  more  important  photographic  work  may  \ye  mention e<i  that  of  Mr.  A.  Kad- 
clyffe  Dngmore,  the  author  of  "  Bird  Homes,"  whose  pictur(H)f  a  l>eaver  is  shown  here- 
with, an<l  that  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Keller,  of  New  York  City,  whose  j)hotographs  of  nmle 
deer,  l)ear,  moose,  and  antelope  are  also  reproduced. 
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I'nder  tlie  iinfavoraMo  iNuiditifHis  that  pivvail  in  the  i>ark  a.s  to  winter  quartern,  a 
low  <l<'ath  ratt»  ciin  n<»t  \x*  fXjK.vtt»<l.  The  ileatlis  flurin^r  the  year  liave  reac*he<l  150, 
of  wliicli  S7  w<*ri'  binls  antl  it*ptileH.  Ani(»n>r  the  more  iin|Njrtant  \o»ki^  are  those  of 
tlie  Virjriiiia  det-r  alrea<ly  nientioniNl,  a  buffalo  row  tlmt  <lie<i  fn.»in  gome  defei^  of 
nutrition,  threi*  anteIo{H's,  a  ninle  (Uht,  tliriv  black  iK'an?,  and  a  oinnamon  bear. 
A  numU'r  of  racrtMms  es<'aiHMl  from  their  incliisure. 

Fn»m  time  to  time  surplus  animaln  have  been  exchange«.1  with  other  gardens  or 
with  <U*alers. 

There  are  api)en<le<l  liereto  a  complete  list  of  the  animals  in  the  park  at  the  cloee 
of  the  fiscal  vear  and  a  list  of  accessions  from  various  stmrces. 

Anunalu  In  the  yathtuil  Zooti.Hjical  Parkj  June  SO,  1900, 


f. 


Naiii«'. 

MAMMA1.4. 

Snrth  Aimriran  ftjHfhu. 

AmtTiraii  biMiu  *  Iti^tii  niinn'(xiiiHi') 

rnuijk'-horn  niitolDiJ'.'  (AufUtM'njira  anuri- 

cnnn )  

Vii>rii»ia  tlvrT  i  fMliH-nih  uf  rinjinUiunn] 

Miilf  flftT  (  (MiiH-oiUnn  mnrrotin i 

AiiKTican  oik  { Oirvun  rnuath  imia i 

WfKHlland  curilxm  i  Rmnjifrr  oarH*ftH ) 

M< K)>f  (Alc.t*  ainerican uf) 

Collared  jKrccary  {Dirt4i/It.)i  tnjnru) 

( h'clot  (  Fill*  jftirdaUx  i 

rnina  ( Fditt  I'ourtAor ) 

f^lMitteil  lyiix  I  Lynx  lu/in*  inaruhitntt) 

^iru y  Avolf  iCanis  lupuf  (jrinat-alhu^) 

Black  wolf  {(.'aniA  btpuH  tiriarfMilbiin) 

Coy* »ti.'  ('  Ouiin  Uitraiu*) 

Rfd  fox  (  VulpfM  iMnnsi/lvaiiicuH) 

A  n.'tic;  fox  ( 1 '  uljtf  h  hitjopua) 

Swi ft  fox  (  Vnlpcs  vflox) 

Gray  fox  i  Vrooijim  rinfrfo-argcnteuit) 

North  Aim.Tican  ottiT  (Lutrahndsuinca)  .. 
AiiiLTican  had^iT  iT\ixi(Uaaiucricana)  ... 

Kinkiijou  ( ( 'f  rrnlrjtttn  faufJivolvulnyi) 

( 'orniiion  skuii k  (  Mf  phitix  nuphiticfi ) 

AiiMTicaii  «'ivct  cni  i  Iltusari)f<:uit  aittntn)  .. 

(fray  coatiiiiuiuli  t  Susmi  mirira) 

Kaccoiin  i  I'rurijim  futt/r  i 

Klack  hi'iir  i  rryns  mm  rirmniin 

('iiiiiainoii  Im-uf  (  I'rttufi  huk  rii'(iiiiii'\ 

i  irizzl y  1  m -ar  (  ( 'rmm  liorrUu'lU)  

Tolar  l.K-ar  i  Thalarrton  nKirUinnix) 

California  sra   li<in  (Znlopfnm  cnUfornhx- 

nitf 

HarlM)r  wal  (  Vhi>en  vHuiina ) 

Coinnioi)  ]K>('ki't  ^'oi»lu»r  {Cinnufin  fnirsti- 

riiiH) 

(^ilift>rn{a    )Mick(-t     y:oi)lifr     i  Thninnimjn 

bfiU:r) 

Aincricaii  Iwavrr  ( ( \tntifr  jilur \ 

lIutia-coUKa  ( ( 'iiprinnijM  jn'hn'ilt  y\ 

WiMMh'huck  i  An.ioiiij/H  numnx) 

I*rairi«;  dog  i  Ojnomyn  luduvicianux) 


Nuni- 
IxT. 


Name. 


Num- 
ber. 


lu 
•• 

1 

•Jl 

1 
•> 

•J 

:J 

5 

A 

9 

I 

11 
•> 


•J 

1 
1 
1 
1 

IX 

3 

1 
•> 


I 
o 

•> 


5 
2 


M  A  MSI  A I  j«— c<  tntiniicd. 

yttiih  AmirUttn  :tpccif9 — Con  tinned. 

Fox  squinvl  ( Sriunu  niger) 

( iray  >4ninvl  <  Scinru8  caroliuauiti) 

Mountain  chipmunk  {Eutamia9iqteciosu9)m 
Thirti-on -lined  s[K*rmophilc  {Sjicrmophi- 

ItiM  trhitriwiinnitu* ) ." 

Beech* -y's  jrround  wiuirrel  {Spcrmophilus 

Ih  t  cht  iti) 

Yellow-headed  ground  wiuirn'l  i^permo' 

fthilmt  hnHcaudtis) 

Antelo]ie   chipmunk   ( Sjtcrmojthilua  Utt- 

riiriiM } ' 

Canada  jiorcupine  (Knlfitzon  dortatuf) ... 
Mexican  agouti  (Da»y]>rtic1a  incriaina) ...' 
Nurtheni  varying  hare  (Lcpus  amcrica-  ■ 


n  uif ) , 


K(K-ky  Mountain  varj'ing   hare  (LcpuM 

nincricanua  bfiirdi) 

IVba  armadillo  {Talima  vorcnicincta) .... 
OjKMisum  (Didflphyn  virf/inianat 


I}*)mi)fticQti:d  and  fortigu  apcciei. 

Macaque  monkey  i  Mncnnm  cynomaigus),. 

Bonnet  monkey  {.Varncum*iiiicns) 

M<Mjr  macaque  { Macarus  maurut*) 

( Jn-en  monkey  [  <  trntpitht cittt  niUHrirhwi) . 

Black  ape  >  ( 'ininpUhf  cun  nhHr\ 

l{ed-faced  spider  monkey  i  AhlrttpaniM'uti) 

Blaek  spider  monkey  {AUlrn  aUr) 

(Jray  spider  monkey  '  AhhH  f/rituni'mn )..,.'. 

Apella  monkey  ('(V^i/y  npilUi\ 

CajMichin  (Ctbim  mptiriiniti) 

A za ra' s  <  1<  )uroucou  1  i  ^  Nyrtipit/itniy  ozar.t') 

Li< m  (  Rlis  Uo) 

Tiger  (A-W/Vr///m) 

lA'opiird  (Filiii  jKiiiltix) 

Si»ot  ted  hyena  (]Iy:ninrrni'iittii 

Wolf  h.amd 

St.  Brrnar«l  dog 

Tointer 

Cln'sip«'ak<'  Itay  dog 

Bedlington  terriiT 


9 
29 
18 

IS 

1 

20 

2 
4 
2 


1 
3 

1 


8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Umier  the  unfavorable  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  park  an  to  winter  quarters,  a 
low  death  rate  ran  nrit  be  exyiecte*!.  The  ileathn  during?  the  year  have  reached  150, 
of  which  S7  were  binln  and  reptile**.  Among  the  more  important  Iork^h  are  those  of 
the  Virginia  dwr  alrearly  mentione<l,  a  buffalo  cow  that  died  from  some  defect  of 
nutrition,  three  antelopes,  a  mule  deer,  three  black  bears,  and  a  cinnamon  bear. 
A  numV)er  of  rvwx'f tfmn  *«cafiefl  from  their  inclosure. 

Frf>m  time  to  time  surplus  animals  have  been  exchanged  with  other  gardens  or 
with  <  holers. 

There  are  append(Kl  hereU)  a  c;r>mplete  list  of  the  animals  in  the  park  at  the  cloee 
of  the  fiscral  vear  and  a  list  of  ac^'cessions  from  various  sources. 

AnimaU  in  Uie  SalUnud  Zoological  Parkf  June  80,  1900. 


Sninf.. 


MA MM A IX 


Amerif^i)  hiixm  ( liimm  ninfricawM) 

Pnmg-hom  antftloyxr  { AniUocapra  anwri- 

earui)  

Virginia.  <le<-T  <  fMitfCt/ikun  rirginianwt) 

M  u\e  deer  ( OfUfrnilruM  mficrotiM) 

American  elk  {(Jcrvus  canatlrfuiU) 

WrxMlland  carilx>u  ( Rangijer  rarUtftu ) 

Mmjm;  {Alcea  americanuM) 

Collared  fKK.'carj'  {DicftfyUn  taj<upx) 

Ooelot  ( Felin  jtardcUit) 

I*iima  ( FeJin  nmaAf/r) 

Spotted  lynx  (Lynx  rujun  maculatun) 

Gray  wolf  ( Canin  lujmn  ffrUirft-aOnu) 

Bla(;k  wolf  (fjanis  lupun  ffriteo-aJbiu) 

Coyote  (  (XluIm  latrans) 

Red  fox  (  Vulpe.9  penrmylranicvM) 

Arctic  fox  ( VuljifH  Uigf/put^) 

Swift  fox  (  VxjUi>f.s  vtloz) 

Gray  fox  (  Urf>cyon  clncrro-argaiteu*) 

North  AmericHii  otter  ( Lidra  huflnonica)  . . 
American  badffcr  (  Tajrulcn  anurirana)  ... 

Kinkajou  ( fyerrxArplrn  rnndirfAimlm) 

Common  skunk  ( MrjihUin  mephiit'ca) 

American  civet  cat  (JUuMrUtcuM  cutttUa)  .. 

Gray  coatimundl  ( Nanua  narica) 

Raccoon  <  Pnxryfm  UAor) 

Black  bear  (  Vrnui*  <invrritanu») 

(Mniuimon  bear  (  Vrsus  americdntu) 

Grizzly  l>ear  (  Vr»u«  horribUts)  

IVilar  iM'ar  (  TluilarrtoH  mariiimum) 

Califomia  nea   lion  (Zah/jtlnt^t  calffomia- 

nui* 

Harbor  seal  ( Pknrn  xHiuUiia) 

(Common  iK)cket  gopher  {Geftmy*  Imrm- 

riiig) 

California     iiorket    gopher    ( ThoiuomyH 

bottr) 

American  beaver  (  Ca»tor  fiber) 

Hntia-conga  f  (Upromyi*  piloridrm) 

WfKxlchuck  ( Arctomyit  monaz) 

Prairie  dog  ( Cynomys  ludmicianws) 


Num- 
l>er. 


10 

2 
7 
4 

21 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
8 
9 
7 

11 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

18 
3 
1 
2 
1 

4 
2 


Name. 


MAMMA  ij»— continued. 
North  American  itpecies — Continued. 
Fox  flquirrel  (Sciurus  niger) 


Num- 
ber. 


(iray  nqnirrel  ( ficiuru*  carolinensis) 

Mountain  chipmunk  (Eutamiasspeciostu). 
Thirtcen-lined  Rpermophlle  (Spermopkir 

Inn  tridccimlintatus) .* 

Beechey'H  ground  Hquirrel  (SpermophUtu 

beccheyi) 

Yellow-headed  ground  nqnirrel  {Spermo- 

philus  hrevicaudus ) 

Antelope   chipmunk  {SpemiophUua  leu- 

curus) 

Canada  porcupine  {Ercthizon  dorgcUuf) ... 
Mexican  agouti  {Daayprocta  mcxicana) . . . 
Northern  vajying  hare  {Lepus  america- 

nu9) 

Rocky  Mountain  varying  hare  {Lepus 

nmericanus  hairdi) 

f'eba  armadillo  ( Taiutia novemcincta) .... 
0i>0f«nim  ( Diddphys  iHrffiniana) 


2 

5 

63  II 


DomesticcUed  and  foreign  gpecies. 

Macaque  monkey  (Maca^rtuacynomolgtts).. 

Bonnet  monkey  (Mcwacus  rinicus) 

Moor  macaque  ( Macacus  maurus) 

GrtKin  monkey  ( CercopUhcrus  callitrichtuf) . 

Black  ape  ( C^/mtpilhcnm  niger) 

Red-faced  Hpider  monkey  ( Ateles  panu»ru8) 

Black  spider  numkey  {Ateles  ater) 

Gray  npider  monkey  {Alrles  griftatcetitt).... 

Apella  mem  key  ( Obtut  apella) 

Capuchin  {()ebut  capucinug) 

Azara'H  douroucouli  {NydipUltenm  azara) . 

Lion  {FaUIeo) 

TifiOTil'leUstiffris) 

Ix'OiMinl  {f\di«  pardus) 

SiK>tte<l  hyena  {Ilyxna  critruta ) 

Wolfhound 

St.  Bernard  <log 

Pointer 

ChcHaiH'ake  Bay  dog 

Bedlington  terrier 


9 
29 
18 

Id 

1 

20 

2 
4 
2 

9 

1 
8 
1 


8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Aiiimalu  ill  fJte  National  ZooUxjical  I'art,  Jwie  HO,  1900 — Ointiniimi. 


imt/ur, 


■il-d. 


Wlio-balred  tnt  Turricr   

^Bnnra  Trench  poodlu 

Bddmadng  

ytoDEeotetEcTpml/tmaniio) 

Ikyn  ■tfalfcKilartani)         

lt(s^ccntl-mtindJ(A'iuunn(/a) 

Cntb-etUnK  rwrwxm  ( PnKyoB  canrrirora'i  ■ 

BunbeMttSMitmato^inul  

ShXhbear^JfelumutaUafui'i 

lodliuifnillbatfjtrrDjnuMediui) 

Wild  tew  (awaimviit  

enUdJwoted pig  ,$uiwrq/iiwir.) 

AbofaM-MkH)     

TW-(JwflbWM  jnmBfau) 

SubMTlMl>  Ort>tni0rfa|.Aiu>) 

OcBammxaat  thfimUma)   

CtAJoervKoat  {(iipraiilreui) 

Angongnat   OapraSbaiti      

IlylghaHSoKbpkiutraaneamilta) 

jDdlaii  tDlaiopriAnttliqif  crrvie-ipnt) 

amibur  cteiiT  Ctfrmmaiidolellii       

ntfUpptn&fleer  <*nm^ltSlpp!niui 

Ril!™'.l"frff>-rmrffr(Ii>iUT.|  

Uuu  {Anc^nla  glama} 

aoulh  AmeHcui    Upir  ITiipinu  ameri- 

B«lnJ'Btoplr(i,,'.i ri.nMai  ralnli) 

Indian  ,. I,  ,,Il„,,[    H'. /.hnAiJillriui      

CraBlcd agouti    /i.:";/j((-w(orrtj(ata) 

Halry'Tumpcd  tgouli  {Datyproeta  prum- 

Aian'n  aguiitl  {Daij/jirocla-niafiej 

Jiamcbj  SiuvpnielaiK'iaiJiji)     

Oolden  agauCi    biuiipmelai^iUij 

Albino  ntlJfiu  raff  HI )  

Crated  ponnplnv  Ili/i'trtrerlslala) 

GDineiipIg  COptaporcrUm)  

Kaglldinbbtl  i*7*n-«nini[iu) 

SlitlBlided  annadlln  ( Diui/puf  iitjeiHrtH»] 

dnyiuagtmoiMarmpiuiip 

BennetfBrod-nei'.kcdwiillaliy  (.V<icn>f>ni 

rvficeOitbmnttU)     

Mi^ij>Bgnva{Macropiiir«/iii-i 

Bnwh-talli-'l    rm-k    knnKarui)    [,1'rtrmjnlf 

Cl»rlie'H   niiwrackct   (.Vi«-(fraffn   oilam- 
Ru<ul  runni-r  lOeoaxcfx  c<il(foniUnui  i... 


rtulphur-trmli-'l  i 

rila) 

Loadbwter'!'  m.>' 

rrl) 

Rnxeati-  i><>ckal«<> 
Yi:n..Hmiil  bluet 
KpA  and  jtlliiw 


i  OieatHti  TfetrnplOn ) . . 
iMjBwCJroumraiiwn) 
uid  blue  laal'aff  l,Ara 


^'■in.ilLrju.jHirDqi]ct   Gm 
Yello»-Iliip»l  amuini 

\     pnai<Ua)\ 

WhlW-rronted  iiiniiHm 


■(■stive 


wiji.«ral . 


iDfJSH 


^Wa.\\  AToaiD'ayAvifBtaiaJttriatDm    - 

Barred  ovl  <  Symiutnn^mlamm       ' 

Bald  eagle    //oJdnAu  Uiieoctphahit ) ' 

Hacpr  eagle  ( TViriun^fua  Aurpyut I 

GoMencagU-  AgMaflnTi*a/tot)  

Bi'd-tail&l  hawk    Bntfobortalit) 

I  BnMd-ninged  liawk  {B¥lto  paimyttml- 


K  {QtHmrtn  iwm) 

'  Ringilovo  (OuluitthnpnlumliMi 

CtiBrhalnra  OrtaUtrtlala  macrallll;.. 

1  flmui   Itnrlopctt) 

!  i^resled  runuiiinw  ICrax  alrrliir) 

'}  I^swrniBir-billudcufawi™'  JUiinib-i 


■   Wild  lurkvy  Meleagrli  ffnllnpni-i 
Peafowl  ftn«<Tf«j/i™) 
Valley  pBrtriURe  (niW/x7i(n   oi. 


l.llIleblin>tiiTr>n(Jr'('<i 
UreatWiluhl^rciii  lAnln 
Blavk-cnn-niyl  night  li 


Snirlttlblii  Oiutranbrt    

Boslblll  ihiKTomanH-Urtiria:. 
WfilBtlhlglllirBn    «ornW«r.A"C.j. 

Kiiltinran   fjfnfnar  iil/ibtui 


K  I'  (^natla  guoKv  {Itraala  mHoilciw'i  > . . , 


tf4 


KfCf^fKf  fff  mz  .4xanrrAJKT. 


,\ffrfft/ftg  rft  fh^.  ,^/ff^//ffM  7/^^4/0^/91  f'ftrk,  Jrni/,  ^yp,  /-y>0— ^>,n.tintie#L 


fMif^*!^  Uftff^  <  AtiMf  ftf(ff*/4/UM) 

f^f^^itW  I  hoplnntfihi,         , 

y^nWnffS  ^uf\t  (  Attn*  inntthfut)  ,.., 

f'4ffftHf*flttittf)i  (  4ft^Mfftfi^h/Mf 

Affff'f^fnft  whM"  tf*^\U'Mt  (ffUrnniiM  rry 

t^fff¥fit  fnUtnu  (  f'fh/ftHfu/nM/'fUi)  ,   ....... 

¥\*if^^n  'tfttnntHUt  I  t*titiltU'fortfra/.tWffthiiH 

fiuthiati tin}  .   , .   .  ^  ,.,..,,....,. ... 

Wf»rtl»«'  \t\n\  I  4nhhtf/(i  tifihhtfffif ..,....,,... 

OnfMf'i  I f*utn  lummnu)  .,,.,..,..,... 

4fft(<fl''HM  hKfflffir  Killl  { tHftiM  nr^rnUUnM 

umllhiunitaiiut) 

iUtUiinnu  Hk'm  ( ttlitn  umrrtrmm).., 

( ^nmuiwntjf  i  ( ^I0ii(trtu0  unUnUiui) ............ 

AlHlfnlMr  ( ritHuitdn  mhnlimlitnitmiii*)  ...... 

l*Mlltl««(1  I  (Ml  In  K  *fni/0tmy0  jiUiu) . , 

Mittik  htrllti  { ,intmovln'ty0  oUorntu) . , 

MimI  IuMIm  iifhuintprnitm^trHMt/lmnkum), 

'ri<»h(titii  i  iSttiuhmyn  »ii,)  ., 

(<ii|ili«<i-  titi'l t(«  (  X(^i'tttHilr§ pitiyithemm) ...., 

'lortMliiM  ( I  Intuitu  mrttttnn) .  r 

)MiiM*ntilHliMu1liirl4iW(7VWM<l(i*7)A(/>}WMm) 
AiiHtHutflo  (mImimI  iurUAtH^  1\'»twtn  vtviHit) . 


JfjWtU^. 


2 

I 
i 

2 
2 
I 

H 
f, 

% 
% 
2 

1 
1 
2 


2H 
A 
2 
ft 


h^tiAM  h««IIi«tk  '  BairiWKnsi  nittntttA 

f^TMiut  <  Jfnutnaifp,) 

MtrtU'xrt  tvttah'\iatTi\  ( fJemrtrntHra  f/ri^ji  ^ . . 

^itti\^n  UxkM  ( f>fdaphiyttHM  f/tSryi} 

AUMK^t/yr  HzAfd  f  .^/lr/f//rujnrp. ) 

9(kinkUiiU:A  Iiz»rrl   ( Otrrhtomfiiwt   mstrnti- 

m  itfUt ) 

fhilt^  ftumnU^  ( fMf/Urma  tuirpetimm} 

itSnttumA  ruttlemukke  (OtoUUmm  adamam- 

tnut) 

VimtUUA  mttl^amiike  ( OrrMabu  harridut) . . . 

iUfpfftrrhtttui  (AndMrodUm.  crmlortriz) 

W«t«T  m/jTrcMirin  {AneUirodon  ptteiv&rwi)  . 

IndUn  p^rthfin  (Python  mclurun) 

WftrtAfrkftfi  python  (PffOumaebx) 

iUimmfrti  tjria  {Boa  etmatrictor) 

Y(;lU»w  tree- boa  ( Ejiieraiea  incmatus) 

Aniu'/mda  {Eunects$  murlniu) 

8<!ttrlct  unake  ( Otmophora  cocctnea) 

Bull  MfiAke  (PUuophUaayl) 

PineMiftke  iPUuopMs  melanoleuetta) 

Blank  unake  ( Bascanium  amttrictor) 

Couch- whip  snake   {BascarUum  floffdU- 

/orme) 

King  unake  ( Ophibolut  getultu) 

Mountain  black  unake  (Coluber  obaoletua) . 

Garter  anako  (EiUtenia  KirtalU) 

Water  make  {NatHx  eipedon) 

Oopher  nnakv  (Spihtes  coraU  coupcrii) 


I 
1 
6 
1 
1 

1 

5 

2 
4 
3 

2 
1 
1 
25 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 

1 
3 
1 
3 
5 
3 


itinf  i{f  mirmom  fi»r  thr  flttntl  ymr  mdini/  June  SO^  liKH). 

ANIMAUK  I'UKSKNTKn. 


Nhuh« 


X^^Sl^'.X^ 


\  I  ^   .      \      \  \ 


A|h*\1h  MuvhK^^v      ,v 

sv^^^^l  

W 


iKuior. 


Wf.  \\\  M,  Nlhiin^r.  KtHHtyi»vlU«»»  Mtl. 

\A\>\\\.  \\\\\.  \.  UK>Wt,  W  K  A 

. . , » ,»U» . , . « » , 

hr.  J.  l\kwi  *W  i^rvalhiv  l>*m»  Brvud) 

,,x»iU*  ^^  »»,«»«»,•,.«,»» 

K^lw^n)  A^ulHtri).  Wa>htiiKit4K  IX  C, 
AiMhM  9^'hwarUu  WMtlUu)H%^i.  IV  O 

H^-^  ^^^u*^tv  \\'^»KhHct^v^.  ix  o 

M^  U  i\*K  >V*ahtt^^>».  l\  O 

I  VsMv«  \m  1^  iH»xir  w 

\X   M.  K^^Wr.  W^kslUt^tf^M^.  IV  0 

>IW It.  ^^4t  W^M>KI««K>«i.  IV  C  ... 


Number 
of  speci- 
mens. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
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List  of  accessions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1900 — Continued. 

ANIMALS  PRESENTED— Continued. 


Name. 


Cmb-eating  raccoon 

Black  bear 

Baird's  tapir 

Viiginia  deer 

Philippine  deer 

White-lipped  peccary 

Gray  squirrel 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Woodchuck 

Jutia-conga 

Do 

Golden  agouti 

Crested  agouti , 

Guinea  pig . . . : 

English  rabbit 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Opossum 

Road  runner , 

Roseate  cockatoo , 

Red  and  yellow  and  blue 

macaw. 
Red-fronted  amazoii 

Do 

Great  horned  ()wl 

Screech  owl 

Red-tailed  hawk 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Turkey  vulture 

Wild  turkey 

Sandhill  crane 

Boatbill 

Scarlet  ibis 

American  flamingo 

American    black-  backed 
goose. 

American  tree  duck 

Mandarin  duck 

Do 

Alligator 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Donor, 


Number 
of  speci- 
mens. 


Lieut.  Commander  W.  H.  H.  Southerland,  V.  S.  N.. 

A.  B.  Suit,  Suitland,  Md 

Lieut.  Roger  Welles,  jr.,  U.S.N 

Gridiron  Club,  Washington,  D.  C 

Capt.  George  F.  Cha.se,  U.  S.  A 

Alfred  Benitz,  Calchaqui,  Argentine  Republic , 

G.  S.  Rosson,  Washington,  D.  C 

Mr8.  A.  J.  Marble,  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va 

— .  — .  Fred,  Washington,  D.  C 

Miss  Robb,  Washington,  D.  C 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Beig,  Washington,  D.  C 

Donor  unknown 

George  Hellen,  Washington,  D.  C 

Gen.  Clemente  Dantin  y  Feliz,  Bolondron,  Cuba 

Miss  Helen  Hatfield,  Puerto  Principe,  Cuba 

Dr.  J.  Paes  de  Carvalho,  Para,  Brazil 

Crew  of  U.  S.  S.  Dolphin 

Wilber  L.  Wright,  jr.,  Washington,  D.  C 

J.  W.  Somerville,  Washington,  D.  C , 

R.  L.  McGuire,  Washington,  D.  C 

Miss  India  King,  Washington,  D.  C 

Miss  Ada  B.  Gayer,  Washington,  D.  C , 

N.  E.  Besson,  Washington,  D.  C 

Stanley  Coville,  Washington,  D.  C , 

Dr.  C.  W.  Montgomery,  Washington,  D.  C 

Henry  Bishop,  Baltimore,  Md 

Mrs.  B.  W.  King,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C 

Dr.  J.  Paes  de  Carvalho,  Para,  Brazil , 


2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
6 
2 


Miss  de  Carvalho,  Washington,  D.  C 

Mrs.  G.  N.  Lieber,  Washington,  D.  (' 

Julius  Schneaholz,  Wo-shington,  D.  C 

W.  H.  Gill,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dr.  W.  H.  Seaman,  Washington,  I).  C 

R.  B.  Leathers,  Washington,  D.  C 

J.  E.  Babcock,  Washington,  I).  C 

Thomas  A.  Cox,  jr.,  Cullowhee,  N.  C 

Gridiron  Club,  Wa.shington,  P.  (; 

I^uis  KrafTt,  Alexandria,  Va 

Mi.ss  Helen  Hatfield,  I*uert()  I*rincl[>e,('nba 

Dr.  J.  Paes  de  Carvalho,  Para,  Brazil 

do 
Brig.  Gen.  Jas.  H.  Wil.Mm,  U.  S.  V 
Dr.  J.  Paes  de  Carvalho,  Para,  Brazil . 


Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  Washington,  I).  C 

Donor  unknown 

Eugene  Letcher,  Washington,  D.  C 

Elmer  Bateman,  Washington,  D.  C 

MisH  Mary  Brewster,  Washington,  D.  C 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Barber,  Washington,  D.  C 

H.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C 


2 
1 
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Lisi  ftf  accenumx  f(jT  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1900 — Coiitinaed. 

ANIMALS  PRESENTEX^-Continued. 


Namo. 


Dtmor. 


Number 
of  speci- 
mens. 


AlliKMtor Miw  N«»rriii,Wa;«hington,D.C 

I)<» E-  W.  Roberts,  Baltimore.  Mtl 

Igtwria ,  Henry  Bishop,  Baltimore,  Md 

Bandiil  rattlesnake i  C.  N.  rslin,  Prince»w  Anne  County.  V» 

Copperheail B.  T.  Galloway.  Wa-thington.  D.  C 

Common  Imih Dr. J.  Pacsde  Car%'alho, Para, Brazil... 

Anaconda do 

Blaek  Mnake H.  H.  Dove.  Wa^shington,  D.  C 

Do Amal;*  Harris,  Wa^hin^on.  D.  C 

Coachwhip A.  M.  NiehoLwn.  Orlando,  Fla 

King  ffnake dt» 

Pilot  snake ti.  S.  Miller,  jr..  Washin^on,  D.  r 

Hog-noee<l  snako William  F. .<eal.  Delair.  N.J 

Garter  sdiake Dr.  E.  R.  H»»dice.  Washinirton.  D.  C 


2 
2 


Macaque  monkey 

Do 

Pig-tail  monkey 

Java  monkey 

Arctic  fox 

Raccoi>n 

Black  bear 

D»» 

Common  fritat 

lh^ 

Canada  porcupine 

WhitKvfronteti  arnan^  . 
Yellow-headetl  amanm 
YeIlo«r-napc«i  AniA#\m 

Gnecn  par\^)uet 

Qrvat  h*»me»t  o\«  I 

BarTv«l  owt 

Sparrv^w  )ui«t  k 

Red-tat UM  hawk 

CV^mm^m  U** 


ANIMALi*  LENT. 

r.  S.  Marine  Hiidpltal 

W.  M.  Keeler.  Washingtim.  D.C 

W.  r.  M .  King.  Wanhinirtoo.  D.  C 

Ueut.  T.  r.  s*chley.  l*.  S.  A 

Byron  Andrrwr*.  Waaditnirtiui.  D.  C 

K.  S.  !«<^hmid.  Washinirt«m.  D.  C 

Admiral  tkn^ntv  Dt?wvy.  l\  S.  N , 

T,  M.  RuiW.  Washtngt^w,  D.  C 

R.  J.  Wynne*  WasditnirttHi.  D.  C 

K.  S.  ^'hmid»  Waiihtn|rt«>n.  D.  i' , 

do 

R.  O.  I\iinc,  Wa»hingti^.  DO 

Mrk  U  Itopfcnmaicr.  Wajihln^rttni.  D.  t\ 

MrK  A  B,  Wtniani*.  Washln^on.  D. »    . . 

Ml-*  Olarke.  WajdilnirtiHi.  D.  r 

Kdx» ,  S.  jH^hmid.  Wasshlngt^vn.  D.  C 

do 

d»» 

.lo 

R-  Tt.  raim\  W**hitijru^.  D.  C 


ANIMAI-!^  REi'EIVED  IN  EXCH.VNGE. 


Blat'k  vi»*lf    Henry  Bish^vp.  R*Itim«>re.  Md  . 

Rat^A^k'n «**» 

iVv  R  S.  >*•  hmtd.  Wajihinirttxi.  D.  r 

IV^ar  Kttr WiltUm  BarteL*,  New  Y»>rk  . . . 


Nylrhat .1*- 

An|^vrtl  |^'*^; H«"r.r\  Ri*h<>p,  Ba!:in>Mrv.  Md 


;> 
1 
I 


WiMN>*r 

KXir\'*fo»r.  **fc|>w',rv« 


.K> 


W.^::Ar.\  H*rttX  Nf»  Y-r^ 

.      «i  SK'.'.t'. W^jw-hin^.v   I^  «" 

. .      Wf.liAm  Ban*  X  Nv»  Y.^rk . .   

„     li. S*>^V.t\ WAv^ •.r*c:*»c.  I^  «^         

Gantlet H<ixr>  Bssl^^  iu:;;?ss'«>r.  M^! 

CVMn«»'<«  r*!** i'Sfcrt  Ha^p^^^^^'^-  H*.'J7.b«.nc.*W-mA5;y 
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AnhnaU  jmrchased  and  collected. 

Macaque  monkey  {Macncits  «p. ) 4 

Civet  cat  ( Bassnriscus  astuUt ) 2 

California  sea  lion  (ZiUophus  callfomiimtui) 1 

Woodland  caribou  {Rayiyifer  caribou) 1 

Moose  {Alces  americamu<) 2 

Fox  squirrel  (Sciurus  niger) 14 

Thirteen-lined  spermophile   {Spennoph'duH  tridecvndinealus) 13 

Prairie  dog  ( Cijnomys  ImlovicianuM) 19 

Canada  porcupine  {Erethizwi  dor8nhu<) 2 

Northern  varying  hare  (Lepiui  arnerwanns) 7 

Red-tailed  hawk  (Buteo  horenlis) 1 

Turkey  vulture  ( CaOiartes  aura) 2 

California  condor  ( Pseudogryphutt  califomianus) 1 

Great  home<l  owl  {Bubo  virginkinus) 2 

Little  blue  heron  ( Ardea  civrulea) 1 

Whistling  swan  ( Olor  columbvanus) 4 

Brown  pelican  (Pelecanus  fuscus) 5 

Snake  bird  (Anhinga  anhinga) 2 

Mexican  comb  lizard  ( Ctenosaura  teres) 12 

Banded  rattlesnake  ( Crotalus  horridus) 4 

Scarlet  snake  {Cemophora  coccinea) 1 

Pine  snake  {PUuophis  melanoleucus) 2 

Black  snake  (Bascanium  constrictor) 1 

Animals  bom  in  tlie  National  Zo(dogical  Park, 

Gray  wolf  ( Canis  lupus  griseo-aUms) 6 

Coyote  ( Canis  latrans) 4 

Buffalo  ( Biso7i  ameriranua) ,..  1 

Zebu  ( Bos  indicus) 3 

Common  goat  ( Oij/rti  hircus) 2 

Angora  goat  ( Capra  hircus) 1 

Cashmere  goat  ( Caprn  hircus) 1 

American  elk  ( Census  canadensis) 2 

V^irginia  deer  ( Od/>coileus  virginianus) 2 

Llama  ( A  uchenin  ghima ) 2 

Gray  wjairrel  ( Sciurus  carolinensis) 2 

Prairie  dog  (t'l/nomi/s  iudovicianus) 19 

Canada  porcupine  ( Erdhizon  d(/rsatus) 1 

Gray  kangaroo  ( Marropun  up.) 1 

Peafowl  {Pavo  rrisiaius) 15 

Pekin  duck  (Anas  sp.) 1 

Common  boa  (Boa  constrictor) 62 

Animals  received  from  the  Yellowstoi\e  Park. 

American  elk  ( Cercus  raruidensis) 9 

Virginia  deer  ( Odocoileus  virginianus) 3 

Mule  deer  ( Odocoileus  macrotis) 5 

SM  1900 7 
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AniioalB  on  band  July  I,  1899 «7£ 

AccesBione  <)nring  Ihp  rt^r +W 

Total l,ll( 

Deduct  liieera  (by  I'Xchanfie,  death,  and  relnmintc  of  animal?) 28( 

On  hand  J  une  30,  IWN* 83( 

RMpMtfully  Kubmitteil. 

FbaNK   BaKKB,  .Saptrinlnidfnl. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Lanulky, 

Semtani  Smilhtoniim  Iimlilutiim. 


n  NUlonal  Zool(«lcal  Fuk. 


Appendix  V. 

REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY  FOR 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1900. 

Sm:  The  kinds  and  amounts  of  the  Observatory  property  are  approximately  as 
follows: 

Buildings $6,300.00 

Apparatus 30,000.00 

Library  and  records 6, 400. 00 

Total 41,700.00 

During  the  past  year  the  acquisitions  of  property  of  the  kinds  just  enumerated 
have  been  as  follows: 

(a)  Apparatus. — ^Astronomical  and  physical  apparatus  has  been  purchased  at  an 
expenditure  of  $2, 100. '  The  mam  separate  items  are  an  equatorial  mounting  for  8-inch 
telescope,  with  clock  and  with  coelostat  attachment;  a  10-inch  concave  mirror  of  75 
oentimeters  focus,  and  a  special  tremor  reducing  support  and  magnetic  shielding 
device  designed  for  use  with  a  new  galvanometer  of  extraordinary  sensitiveness.  A 
12-bor8e  power  motor  with  connection  to  the  city  electric  service,  for  use  in  running 
the  cooling  plant,  has  been  installed  at  a  cost  of  $200. 

(b)  Library  and  records. — ^The  usual  periodicals  have  been  continued,  and  additional 
photographic  star  and  moon  maps  have  been  purchased,  the  total  expenditure  for 
these  purposes  being  $200. 

Total  accessions  of  property,  $2,500. 

No  alterations  of  consequence  have  been  made  in  the  Observatory  buildings  and 
grounds.    The  cost  of  repairs  to  buildings  has  aggregated  $200. 

Losses  of  property  have  been  inconsiderable,  from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  but  I 
regret  that  a  box  of  holographs  containing  the  originals  of  some  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  forthcoming  Volume  I  of  the  Annals  was  injured  by  water  during  my  absence  on 
the  eclipse  expedition,  and  the  holographs  (about  20  in  number)  were  much  damaged. 
It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  negatives  of  them  are  preserved. 

The  AVork  op  the  Observatory. 

Two  objects  have  principally  occupied  the  Observatory  staff  during  the  past  year — 
first,  the  publication  of  Annals  of  the  Astrophysical  01)servatory,  Volume  I,  and, 
second,  the  observation  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  May  28,  1900.  Considerable  time 
was,  however,  devoted  to  the  design  and  construction  of  the  sensitive  galvanometer, 
with  magnetic  shielding  and  steady  support  above  alluded  to. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  describe  the  work  of  the  year  under  three  headings, 
as  follows: 

1.  Publication. 

2.  Progress  of  the  usual  work  of  the  Observatory. 

3.  Observation  of  the  solar  eclipse. 

(1)  Publication. — Volume  I  of  Annals  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  now  being 
issued,  containing  an  account  of  the  research  on  the  infra-red  solar  spectrum  and  the 

^  I  here  include  only  such  apparatus  as  is  of  permanent  value  to  the  Observatory, 

and  not  such  as  served  a  merely  temporary  purpose  in  connection  with  the  recent 

total  solar  eclipse. 
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mapping  of  the  absorption  lines  in  this  r^on,  and  of  subsidiary  investigations  con- 
nected with  these,  comprises  nearly  300  pages,  uniform  in  size  with  Smithsonian 
Contributions.  It  is  illustrated  by  about  thirty-five  full-page  or  folded  plates  and 
numerous  text  figures.  The  text  contains  full  descriptions  of  the  apparatn.««  and 
methods  employed  in  mapping  the  infra-re<l  solar  spectrum  by  the  aid  of  the  Injlom- 
eter,  and  gives  as  a  result  of  research  the  positions  in  deviation  and  in  wave  lenjrth, 
as  well  as  the  relative  intensities  of  over  700  al)sorption  lines  or  l)airds  bt^twcvn  the 
visible  limit  of  the  red  at  A  (0.76//)  and  what  is  practically  the  limit  of  the  solar 
spectrum  fur  terrestrial  purposes  at  6/i. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discrussion  of  the  seasonal  and  other  variations  in  terres- 
trial absorption,  which  have  been  noted  at  many  points  in  the  infra-re<l  s|)ectrum. 
These  variations,  and  especially  those  of  a  seasonal  character,  to  which  attention  has 
been  drawn  in  several  of  my  earlier  reports,  form  an  extremely  interesting  and  per- 
haps important  feature  of  these  studies. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regrette<l  that  the  very  best  photo-mechanical  processes  are 
inadequate  to  justly  reproiluce  the  Ixjlographs,  ui)on  whose  evidence  the  s])ectrum 
lines  are  determined,  and  this  I  fear  will  prove  a  still  more  serious  hindrance  to  the 
publication  of  the  photographic  results  of  the  eclipse  exf»e<lition  shortly  to  be 
described.  This  unavoidable  inadequacy  of  representation  is  a  very  considerable 
oljstacle  to  the  satisfactory  publication  of  astronomical  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  other 
scientific  results,  in  these  days  when  the  advance  of  science  is  increasingly  connected 
with  the  interpretation  of  delicate  photographic  detail. 

(2)  Progress  of  the  usual  v^ork  of  the  Ohsen'otory. — ^The  ordinary  ojxirations  of  the 
Observatory  have  been  much  restricted  by  the  two  special  lines  of  work  already 
alluded  to,  for  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  present  observing  force  consists  of  but  two 
persons,  so  that  the  long  preparations  for  the  eclipse  and  the  reading  and  rereading 
of  the  proof  sheets  of  the  Annals  left  little  time  for  other  work. 

As  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  designs  were  then  entertainerl  for  constructing  a 
new  galvanometer  of  the  highest  sensitiveness,  with  a  support  calculated  to  re<luce  to 
the  lowest  limits  the  earth  tremors  which  are  sf>  prejudicial  in  the  use  of  such  sensi- 
tive instruments,  and  with  a  thorough  system  of  magnetic  shieMing  to  enable  the 
galvanometer  to  escape  the  fluctuations  of  the  magnetic  liel*!.  This  apjuiratus  has 
been  finished,  excepting  the  nee<lle  system  of  the  jralvanonieter,  an<l  was  trieil  in 
January  of  this  year  ydih  atem|X)rary  nee<lle  system  of  only  1.9  niilligranis  weight. 
The  rc?sult  ap])ears  to  he  promising.  As  thus  trie<l,  with  the  galvanometer  ca<e  par- 
tially exhausted  and  a  time  of  swing  of  alxjut  three  seconds,  no  fluctuations  ui  the 
spot  of  light  reflt»cted  from  the  galvanometer  mirror  excee<ling  0.1"""  could  l)e 
ol)serve<l  on  the  scale  2  meters  distant.  The  system  of  support  and  the  magnetic 
shi(ilding  appear,  therefore,  to  be  very  fierfect,  an<l  a  few  wonls  describing  them  may 
\k*  ai)i)ropriate  hero. 

SyMnnof  i^np/Mjrt. — A  ma««ive  pier  rises  through  the  biusement  room  of  the  new 
lalx)rator}'  to  the  level  of  the  ground  floor.  Upon  this  is  a  four-legge<l  tiible  S  feet 
high,  whose  top  is  a  flat  iron  ring  of  alxmt  bOO  pounds  weight.  Ff>ur  iron  cylin<lers 
are  fastene<l  ujKjn  the  top  of  the  ring,  and  in  these  float  on  mercury  smaller  iron 
cylinders  supporting  a  second  iron  ring.  From  the  floating  ring  descen<l  three  steel 
wires,  each  15  feet  long,  passing  through  holes  in  the  capstone  of  the  pier  and  suj)- 
porting  a  heavy  cage  of  iron,  in  which  is  the  galvanometer.  The  p<  .nts  of  support 
are  at  the  plane  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  iron  cage,  and  also  in  the  plane  of 
the  support  of  the  galvanometer-nee<lle  system.  Four  dampers  in  glycerin  baths 
prevent  torsional  vibration  of  the  cage.  Thus  the  whole  is  a  combination  of  four 
methcKls  of  re<lucing  the  effects  of  earth  tremors.  First,  a  deep  solid  pier;  stn^ond, 
a  "rickety  table,*'  supporting  a  weight  of  1,(K)0  {)ounds;  thinl,  a  mercury  flotation 
of  1,000  iHjunds,  whose  center  of  gravity  is  l>elow  the  mercury  itself;  fourth,  a  long 
"Julius  three- wire  susjxjnsion,"  sup|K>rting  700  pounds. 


MW>T  0»  MCMlTitRV  twiaLtv.   IWO. 
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System  of  magnetic  shielding. — Three  magnetic  shields  are  employed.  The  outer  is 
a  square  iron  box  without  top  or  lx)ttom  and  of  about  2  tons  weight.  Within  this, 
and  supported  on  tlie  swinging  iron  cage,  are  two  concentric  iron  cylinders,  of  which 
the  inner  is  only  3  inches  in  diameter  and  immediately  in(^loses  tlie  galvanometer. 
No  side  openings  are  made  in  the  shields,  the  galvanometer  being  rea<l  by  means  of 
a  spot  of  light  reflected  vertically  through  a  glass  in  the  capst^)ne  of  the  pier. 

It  will  be  noticied  from  this  description  that  all  ol)servations  will  1h^  conducte<l  in 
the  upixjr  room,  while  the  galvanometer  itself  is  })elow  the  level  of  the  ground  in  a 
room  of  very  constant  temi)erature.  It  is  hojxxl  shortly  to  (continue  work  on  this 
apparatus,  and  to  provide  the  galvanometer  with  a  nee<ll(^  systi^m  of  great  sensitive- 
ness, which  it  is  thought  from  the  exjwriments  alrea^ly  made  may  l>e  ustnl  without 
prejudicial  tremors  in  a  vairuum  and  at  ten  seconds  (single*)  vibraticm.  If  these 
expectations  should  be  realized  the  useful  or  working  sensitiveness  of  the  new 
galvanometer  will  be  several  hundre<l  times  that  cust^>marily  employed  in  mapping 
the  infra-red  solar  spectrum,  and  a  large  new  field  of  work  will  l)e  practicable. 

(3)  Obaervatimi  cf  the  mlnr  eclipse. — Considering  the  near  approach  of  the  path  of 
totality  of  the  total  eclipse  of  May  28, 1900,  you  deeme<l  it  desirable  for  this  Observa- 
tory, to  take  part  in  the  observation  of  this  important  astrophysical  phenomenon,  and 
this  view  having  recommended  itself  to  Congress,  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  was 
made  imme<liately  available  for  the  purpose  in  Febniary.  The  use  of  the  special 
apparatus  already  belonging  to  the  Observatory,  the  very  generous  offer  by  Prof. 
E.  0.  Pickering,  the  director  of  the  Ilarvanl  College  Oljservatorj',  of  the  loan  of  the 
new  12-inch'lens  of  135  feet  focus  l)elonging  to  the  Harvard  Collie  Obsen'^atory,  and 
of  several  other  valuable  pieces?  of  optical  ai)i)aratus,  together  with  loans  of  a  5-inch 
lens  of  38  feet  focus  by  Princeton  University,  and  of  a  5-inch  equatorial  by  the  Naval 
Observatory,  enabled  the  exj)edition  to  take  larger  proportions  tlian  this  modest 
appropriation  might  otherwise  have  justified. 

This  apparatus  with  many  other  adjuncts  was  temporarily  installe<l  in  Washington 
in  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  and  placi^l  in  the  position  ea<!h  piece  would  occupy  in 
the  actual  eclipse.  Tliis  was  with  the  view  of  familiarizing  the  observers  with  them, 
by  successive  rehtiarsals,. which  went  on  with  assiduous  practice  during  two  months 
before  all  was  taken  down  for  shipment  to  the  proposed  site. 

Choice  of  site. — Three  successive  years  of  special  observations  ha(U  enabled  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  determine  the  relative  chances  of  cloudiness  at  various  ])oints 
along  the  eclipse  track,  and  from  these  results  it  apiK*are<l  that  the  interior  of  the 
country  waa  more  favorably  situatcnl  in  this  resjun-t  than  thosi.^  parts  of  the  path  lying 
near  the  coastiJ.  Certain  towns  ai)i>eared  more  favorable  than  others,  owing  to  local 
conditions,  although  su(;h  si)ecial  results  were  less  tnistworthy  than  the  broa<l  indica- 
tions already  cited.  However,  as  th(^  Eastern  stations  wen^  to  have  Inith  a  higher 
solar  altitu<le  and  a  longer  dunition  of  totality,  and  as  personal  insiKH-tion  of  the 
ground  by  me,  together  with  a  carehd  consideration  of  the  Weather  Bureau  results, 
seeme<l  to  justify  the  selection,  tluj  town  of  Wadesl)oro,  N.  C,  was  approved  by  you 
in  pr.»ference  to  stations  more  remote  from  Washington.  The  actual  grounds 
occAipie<l  formed  a  nearly  level  plat  of  several  acrrcs  extent,  sheltered  from  the  wind 
by  knolls,  buihlings,  and  trees,  but  Ik? ing  almost  the  highest  land  thereabouts,  and 
indeerl  about  600  f(H*t  above  sea  level.  These  grounds  were  freely  offered  by  John 
Leak,  esq.,  of  Wa<le8lx)ro.  A  she<l  and  the  necessary  jiiers  for  instnnnents  were 
erected  in  the  latter  part  of  April. 

Plate  No.  VIII  gives  a  ground  i)lan  of  the  Smithsonian  camp,  showing  the  canvas 
covers  of  the  two  135-foot  tubes,  the  shcnls  containing  the  bolometric  ai)paratus  and 
its  accessories,  an<l  the  photographic  cameras  for  the  40-inch  and  11 -foot  lenses,  with 
numerous  other  pieces;  and  also  on  the  left  a  portion  of  that  of  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory. 

Plate  No.  IX  givei?  a  general  view  of  tlie  cam])  tis  finally  occupied.  The  (M]uipmcnt  of 
the  Smithsonian  expedition  is  shown  at  the  right  of  the  wagon  track,  while  on  the 
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left  is  a  portion  of  that  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  The  135-foot  horizontal  telescope 
is  under  the  canvas  seen  on  the  right.  Its  companion  tube  is  hidden  by  it.  On  its 
left  extremity  is  seen,  though  on  a  very  diminished  scale,  the  coelostat  mirror  which 
"fed"  it  (this  is  shown  on  an  enlai^d  scale  in  the  next  illustration),  and  also  the 
box  of  the  6-inch  aperture  camera  equatorially  mounted.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
tube  and  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  view  are  the  sheds  containing  the  apparatus  for 
the  bolometric  study  of  the  corona  and  that  for  the  lai^e  cameras  for  the  11-foot  and 
other  lenses.  The  great  Grubb  siderostat  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus  are  hidden 
from  view  by  the  sheds.  On  the  right  of  the  sheds  and  immediately  in  the  fore- 
ground is  the  5-inch  achromatic  loaned  by  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory. 
At  the  right  hand  extremity  of  the  long  tube  is  seen  the  photographic  house,  which 
serves  equally  for  the  135-foot  lens  and  for  that  of  the  38-foot  focus  lens,  which  latter 
is  in  the  tube  inclined  upward. 

Nature  of  the  observations. — The  chief  aim  of  the  observations  was  the  investigation 
of  the  corona,  and  of  this  especially  the  inner  portions.  This  investigation  was  three- 
fold— photographic,  bolometric,  and  visual.  In  addition  to  these  main  objects  there 
was  included  the  photography  of  the  sky  near  the  sun  for  the  discovery  of  possible 
unknown  bodies,  an  attempt  to  photograph  the  ''flash  spectrum"  with  an  automatic 
camera,  and  the  observation  of  times  of  contact  both  by  the  ordinary  visual  methods 
and  by  photography. 

Pieces  of  apparatus  employed. — (a)  Apparatus  for  photographic  purposes:  For  the 
direct  photography  of  the  inner  corona  the  12-inch  lens  of  135  feet  focus  was  used  as 
a  horizontal  telescope  in  connection  with  a  coelostat  carrying  an  18-inch  plane  mirror. 
(Plate  X.)  Here  are  shown  on  a  large  scale  the  lens  in  question,  the  extremity  of 
its  canvas  tube,  and  the  coelostat  and  equatorially  mounted  camera  described  in  the 
preceding  plate.  It  was  also  arranged  to  use  with  this  lens  just  before  second  con- 
tact an  objective  prism  forming  a  spectrum  upon  a  plate  moved  each  second  by  clock- 
work, and  thus  suited  to  catch  the  ** flash  spectrum,"  so  called.  This  necessitated  a 
second  tube  135  feet  long,  inclined  at  about  8®  to  that  used  for  the  direct  photographs 
of  the  corona.  Both  tubes  were  made  of  black  canton  flannel  and  were  42  inches 
square  with  diaphragms  of  progressively  increasing  size  10  feet  apart.  The  two  tubes 
were  fastened  to  trestlework  and  were  covered  by  long  canvas  A  tents.  Nearly  1,000 
yards  of  canvas  and  flannel  were  thus  made  up.  The  direct  tube  ended  in  a  small 
photographic  house  which  had  been  prepared  in  sections  and  was  transported  from 
Washington.     Plates  30  inches  square  were  here  exposed. 

The  direction  of  the  long  tubes  was  necessarily  a  matter  of  care,  as  they  had  to  be 
placed  beforehand  where  calculation  showed  the  sun  would  be,  and  were  incapable 
of  adjustment. 

Besides  this  great  horizontal  telescope,  the  5-inch  38-foot  lens  was  also  used  for 
obtaining  inner  coronal  photographs.  This  lens  was  mounted  upon  a  j)ole  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  in  line  with  the  sun  from  the  east  window  of  the  photographic  houne  at 
the  moment  of  totality.  A  conical  tube  of  white  canvas,  well  blackened  within,  and 
36  inches  square  at  its  lower  end,  ran  from  the  house  to  the  lens,  but  was  not  attached 
to  the  lens  or  its  mounting.  There  being  thus  no  provision  for  following  the  appar- 
ent motion  of  the  sun  with  the  lens,  a  suitable  motion  was  given  to  the  photographic 
plates  by  means  of  a  water  clock.  With  this  instrument  11  by  14  inch  plates  were 
employed. 

Upon  the  same  instnnuent  which  carried  the  18-inch  mirror  of  the  horizontal  tele- 
scope (shown  in  Plate  X)  was  mounted  equatorially  a  6-inch  photographic  lens  of 
7i  feet  focus,  provided  with  a  conical  tube,  so  that  a  considerable  field  was  covered.* 

*  The  focal  curs'e  of  this  lens  was  determineil  and  it  was  intended  to  use  a  nest  of 
small  plates  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  focus  over  a  large  field.  On  the  night  ])efore  the 
eclipse,  however,  it  was  so  warm  that  the  wax  uscil  t^>  fasten  the  plates  softened 
repeatedly,  and  after  several  trials  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  a  flat  plate,  on  which 
the  focus  was  good  for  x)erhaps  6°  from  the  center. 
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A  shade  glass  opaqne  to  violet  light  was  placed  over  this  lens.  The  purpose  of 
the  shade  glass  was  to  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  form  of  the  outer 
corona  as  photographed  with  yellow  and  green  light  and  as  photographed  with  the 
complete  coronal  radiations  by  other  lenses  shortly  to  be  described. 

Within  the  eastern  part  of  the  shed  there  was  momited  upon  an  improvised  polar 
axis  a  collection  of  four  cameras,  quite  ponderous  in  appearance,  as  indicated  in 
Plate  XI,  but  really  not  very  heavy,  and  well  provided  as  to  moving  gear  by  being 
connected  with  the  very  accurate  spectrobolometer  clock.  These  cameras  were  two 
similar  pairs,  one  with  short-focus,  the  other  with  long-focus  lenses.  The  former 
were  two  landsi^ape  lenses  of  4 J  inches  aperture  and  40  inches  focus,  each  provided 
with  a  30-inch  square  plate.  In  front  of  one  lens  was  placed  a  shade  glass  opaque  to 
violet  light.  The  two  long-focus  lenses  were  of  3  inches  aperture  and  11  feet  focus, 
and  were  thus  like  those  recommended  in  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  Circular 
No.  48  as  most  suitable  for  a  photographic  search  for  a  possible  intramercurial  planet 
The  axes  of  these  two  cameras  were  inclined  so  that  together  they  covered  a  space 
east  and  west  of  the  sun  about  12**  by  28**  in  extent.  Their  fields  were  found  to  be 
so  nearly  flat  as  to  make  it  undesirable  to  use  a  nest  of  plates  arranged  upon  a  curved 
snr&ce,  as  recommended  in  the  Har\'ard  circular  above  alluded  to,  and  each  camera 
had  a  single  plate  24  by  30  inches. 

All  the  photographs  with  the  seven  lenses  above  described  were  taken  upon  Cramer 
doable  coated  isochromatic  plates  of  great  rapidity. 

An  automatic  camera,  giving  exposures  from  a  break-circuit  chronometer  beating 
seconds,  was  provided  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  times  of  contacts.  This  camera 
had  a  22-inch  lens  with  pin-hole  aperture,  and  the  exposures  were  made  upon  very 
slow  nonhalation  celluloid  plates  15  inches  in  diameter,  rotated  slightly  after  each 
exposure  by  an  electrical  escapement.  One  plate  was  provided  for  first  contact,  one 
lor  both  second  and  third,  and  one  for  fourth  contact.  As  no  clockwork  was  applied 
to  move  this  camera,  the  successive  exposures  made  a  spiral  series  of  images  of  the 
Bon,  from  the  appearance  of  which  the  gradual  encroaching  of  the  moon  could  be 
observed. 

(b)  Apparatus  for  bolometric  purposes:  This  consisted  of  a  complete  holographic 
outfit,  including  not  only  the  i^eat  Grubb  siderostat  with  supplementary  mirror, 
but  also  a  double- walled  chamber  of  nearly  uniform  temperature.  The  view  of  it  is 
shown  in  Plate  XIT,  and  its  purpose  was  to  enable  the  total  ra^liation  of  the  inner  corona 
to  be  observed,  and  in  addition,  if  practicable,  to  determine  the  distribution  of  t^ese 
radiations  in  the  Hixjctruni.  The  latter  obserN^ation  it  was  hoped  would  throw  light 
on  the  composition  of  the  corona,  for  it  is  well  knowni  that  different  substances  and 
different  temperatures  have  each  its  charac!teri8tic  energy  spectrum.  A  beam  of 
light  from  the  1 7-inch  mirror  of  the  great  siderostat,  reflected  due  south  into  the  shed, 
passed  through  a  cat's-eye  diaphragm  whose  aperture  was  controlled  by  the  observer 
at  the  galvanometer,  thence  to  a  condensing  mirror,  which  reflected  the  rays  directly 
back  to  the  focus  at  1  meter  distance,  where  was  a  slit  1  centimeter  high  and  1  milli- 
meter wide.  From  the  slit  the  rays  were  reflected  out  of  the  optic  axis  of  the  con- 
densing mirror  by  two  parallel  plane  mirrors,  and  fell  ui)on  a  collimating  mirror 
of  75  centimeters  focus.  Thence  they  were  reflecte<l  u^mdu  a  prism  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter, one  of  whose  surfaces  was  silvered,  so  that  the  prism  might  be  used  either 
to  refract  or  reflect  the  rays,  according  as  the  glass  or  silvered  face  was  turned 
toward  the  collimator.  From  the  prism  the  rays  passed  to  an  image-forming  mir- 
ror, in  the  focus  of  which,  at  75  centimeters  distance,  was  the  bolometer  strip  1  centi- 
meter high  and  1  millimeter  wide.  The  bolometer  and  galvanometer  with  their 
accessories  were  essentially  as  used  for  solar  spectnini  work  in  Washington,  and 
while  the  optical  train,  with  its  seven  reflections  and  small  slit,  greatly  reduced  the 
radiations,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bolometer  was  yet  such  that  subsequent  observa- 
tions on  the  full  moon  gave  a  deflection  of  85  divisions  when  the  aperture  of  the  dia- 
phragm was  but  17  centimeters  square. 
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Nevertheless  it  was  found  that  no  "drift"  or  "wiggle"  was  noticed  when  the  glass 
plate  in  front  of  the  bolometer  case  was  removed.  Accordingly  there  was  no  plate 
in  front  of  the  bolometer  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  and  of  course  none  was  interposed 
during  the  observation  just  recorded. 

The  expedition  was  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  Professor  Hale,  of  Yerkes 
Observatory,  who  used  a  second  l)eam  from  the  ISrinch  coelostat  mirror,  also  driven 
by  the  great  siderostat,  in  connection  with  bolometric  apparatus  for  the  puri)ose  of 
observing  if  a  difference  in  radiation  could  be  detected  between  the  coronal  rift*^  and' 
streamers. 

(c)  Apparatus  for  visual  observations.  Four  visual  telescopes  were  employ e<l  for 
observing  the  conmal  structure  and  the  times  of  (x>ntact     These  were: 

A  5-inch  of  about  6  feet  focus  (shown  in  Plate  XIII),  loaned  by  the  Unittnl  States 
Naval  Observatory,  having  an  equatorial  stand  and  clock. 

A  6-inch  of  7 J  feet  focus  with  equatorial  stand,  but  no  clock. 

A  3J-inch  of  3i  feet  focus  with  rough  alt-azimuth  stand. 

A  Coast  Sur\'^ey  meridian  transit  instrument  of  about  2  J  inches  aperture  and  2}  feet 
focus  used  as  an  alt-azimuth  telescope  to  observe  contacts. 

THE   PERSONNEL  OP  THE   EXPEDITION. 

The  Director,  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  observed 
with  the  5-inch  equatorial;  and  the  other  members  of  the  expedition  were  assigned 
as  follows: 

Mr.  C.  G.  Ablx)t,  aid  acting  in  charge,  with  Mr.  C.  K.  Mendenhall  to  the  l)olo- 
metric  apparatus. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Smillie,  photographer  of  the  National  Museum  (in  general  chaise  of 
photography,  including  the  development  of  all  plates),  specially  to  the  direct  135- 
foot  focus  camera. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Fowle,  jr.,  junior  assistant,  to  the  38-foot  focus  camera. 

Mr.  Ct.  R.  Putnam  (detaile<l  from  the  United  States  Coast  and  (leodetic  Sun-ey) 
to  the  determination  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the  observation  of  times  of  contact, 
and  the  direction  of  signals. 

Tlie  Rev.  Father  Searle,  C.  S.  P.,  together  with  Mr.  Paul  A.  Drapi^rand  Mr.  C^  W.  B. 
Smith,  to  the  combination  of  four  wide  field  cameras. 

Mr.  De  I^Ancey  Gill  to  the  6-inch  photographic  telescope  and  the  objective  prism. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Child  to  the  6-inch  visual  telescope,  the  electrical  circuits  of  the  chrono- 
graph, the  prismatic  camera,  and  the  contact  i-amera. 

The  Rev.  Father  Woodman,  C'.  S.  P.,  to  the  3J-inch  telescope. 

Mr.  A.  Kramer,  instrument  maker,  to  the  movements  of  th(»  siilerostat  and  5-inch 
equatorial. 

Besides  theses  there  volunteered  for  the  day  of  the  eclipse  Mr.  Little,  of  Wadesboro, 
and  Mr.  Iloxie,  assigned,  respectively,  to  strike  signals  and  to  rec»ord  contacts  for  Mr. 
Putnam. 

Prof.  George  E.  Hale  was  connected,  as  alrea<ly  said,  with  the  Smithsonian  party, 
while  at  the  same  time  in  general  charge  of  the  Yerkes  Obserx^atory  exiK^lition,  whost* 
camp  adjoineil  ours. 

THE  EXPEDITION. 

After  the  preparation  of  the  apparatus  and  the  preliminary  rehearsal  for  the  eclipse 
on  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  a  freight  car  was  completely  filled  with  the  aj)paratus, 
and  left  Washington  May  2. 

The  first  four  meml)ers  of  the  expedition,  Messrs.  Abbot,  Fowle,  Kramer,  and 
Smith,  left  Washington  May  3,  and  were  followed  in  a  few  days  by  two  more,  Messrs. 
Putnam  and  Draper,  the  former  of  whom,  however,  returiunl  after  determining  the 
latitude  and  longitude  and  helping  to  adjust  several  polar  axes.  Messrs.  Smillie, 
Mendenhall,  Child,  and  Gill  reached  Wadeslniro  May  16,  and  the  other  memlxjrs  of 
the  party  arrived  a)x)ut  two  days  before  the  time  of  the  eclipse.     Pleasant  accommo- 
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dations  were  found  in  the  town,  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp,  and  the 
greatest  courtesy  was  shown  to  the  eclipee  expedition  at  all  times  by  the  townspeople. 
A  pleasant  feature  was  the  presence  of  large  parties  from  Yerkes  Observatory,  Prince- 
ton Observatory,  and  from  the  British  Astronomical  Association.  The  davs  and — 
toward  the  last — a  considerable  jwrtion  of  the  nights  were  busily  occupied  in  adjust- 
ing and  tr\'ing  the  apparatus.  On  >Iay  26  and  27  full  rehearsals  took  place  in  prep- 
aration for  the  final  event. 

The  day  of  the  eclipse  was  cloudless  and  clearer  than  is  usual  in  the  Eastern  States, 
though  the  sky  was  not  exceptionally  blue.  All  the  progranmie  was  carrie<l  out  suc- 
cessfully, except  only  that  Professor  Hale's  bolometer  suffered  an  accident  which  pre- 
vented him  from  obtaining  l)olometric  evidence  of  rifts  and  streamers,  but  not  from 
securing  other  interesting  <iata. 

After  the  eclipse  the  members  of  the  ex|>e<lition  returned  home  in  nearly  the  same 
order  as  they  came,  and  the  last  memt)er8  to  leave  reached  Washington  June  1. 

THE   RESULTS. 

1.  With  the  135'foot  direct  canura. — Mr.  Smillie  secured  five  negatives  during  the 
eclipse,  all  good.  Three  others  which  he  exposed  after  totality  were  of  much  less 
value,  as  was  to  be  expected.  The  enormous  scale  of  these  photographs  (the  moon's 
disk  measures  15|  inches  in  diameter),  together  with  the  excellent  detail  in  the  promi- 
nences and  inner  corona,  make  them  most  interesting. 

Plates  XIV'  and  XV'  show,  respectively,  the  south  polar  streamers  and  a  group  of 
prominences  on  the  southwest  limb.  As  remarked  at  an  earlier  i>age,  it  has  proved 
impossible  to  adequately  reproduce  the  delicate  detail  of  the  originals.  In  the  two 
illustrations  given  the  sul)jects  are  so  marke<l  that  a  still  interesting  result  is  sho^m 
even  after  the  loss  of  the  finer  structure.  But  the  equatorial  coronal  streamers, 
though  in  the  original  clearly  shown  to  be  finely  subdivided,  curiously  curved  and 
even  recurved,  interlocked  and  arche<l,  are  so  delicate  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
their  reproduction.  Even  t*ontact  prints  fail  to  show  their  structure  unless  made  on 
glass  plates,  and  thus  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

Some,  but  I  think  not  all  the  pnuninences,  appear  to  Ije  set  each  within  its  little 
coronal  arch,  and  thus  present  the  so-called  "hooded"  appearance  which  was 
noted  in  photographs  of  the  In<lian  eclii>se  of  1898.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that 
this  feature  is  much  less  marker!  than  wjis  then  the  case. 

It  woul<i  hardly  seem  jx>8si]>le  that  the  directions  <»f  the  curve<i  equatorial  streamers 
can  be  assigne<l  to  such  a  simple  system  of  f(K'i  as  has  l>een  sometimes  supjKised, 
for  their  arrangt»ment  apjK'ars  to  Ik*  fc)ni]»liciite<l  to  the  last  degree.  Nothing  final 
can  yet  ]>e  said  on  this  \yo\ut  jH^nding  a  thorough  examination,  and  this  it  is  hoi»ed 
will  yield  many  interesting  results. 

2.  With  the  IS/i'fipoi  prl^itmtic  cmncni. — Nothing  of  value  was  secured  with  this 
instrument.  The  plate  appears  to  have  l»ec*n  exiKistnl  at  successive  intenals,  but  was 
completely  fogged  over,  no  sj>ectrum  apjx^aring. 

S.  With  the  38-foot  rmncrn. — Mr.  Fowle  ol»taine<l  seven  negatives  diirmg  totality, 
all  go(Kl.  Others  taken  after  third  contact  were  of  little  value.  What  has  lK?en 
huid  as  regards  the  rt^sults  with  the  135-fcM>t  camera  applies  very  well  here,  except 
that  not  quite  eijual  detail  was  secured,  owing  to  the  lessi^r  power  of  the  apparatus. 
S»)iiu'what  greater  coronal  extension  was,  however,  obtaineil  in  the  longer  exiK)Sures, 
l>e(ause  of  the  greater  focal  ratio  of  the  lens,  and  Plate  XVI  is  given  to  illustrate  this 
part  i)i  the  corona. 

4.  With  the  G-inch  photographic  tdc^copf. — Mr.  Gill  obtained  an  excellent  negative  of 
eighty-two  seconds'  exposure,  showing  the  longi'st  extension  of  the  coronal  streams 
obtained  with  any  of  the  instruments.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  a  some- 
what better  result  would  have  l>een  rea**ht*<l  with  a  less  exposure  or  a  less  a|)erture. 

'These  are  not  enlarged,  but  are  j>ortions  of  the  original  fcxral  images  of  «>ver  15 
inches  diameter  already  refernMl  to  as  ol>taine«l  in  the  l^io-foot  focus  camera. 
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The  greatest  extension  obtaine<l  exceeds  three  diameters  from  the  moon's  limb. 
Here  the  streamers  fade  away  into  the  background  of  sky,  as  if  overpowered  by 
skylight  rather  than  as  here  ending. 

5.  The  combination  of  four  wide-field  cameran. — ^These  cameras  were  all  in  a  measure 
successful,  though  not  in  equal  measure,  for  one  of  the  long-focus  and  one  of  the 
short-focus  negatives  was  better  than  its  mate,  the  former  being  on  a  better  plate 
and  in  blotter  focus,  while  the  short-focus  camera  with  screen  showed  unaccountable 
effecta  of  motion  not  found  in  anv  others. 

Comparing  the  long-focus  with  the  short-focus  negatives,  the  former  were  far  supe- 
rior l)oth  as  corona  pictures  and  as  showing  faint  stars.  One  of  the  11-foot  focus 
negatives  lias  prt)l>ably  the  best  general  view  of  the  corona  secured  by  the  expedi- 
tion. (See  Plate  XVII. )  On  this  plate  the  i*orona  is  seen  as  a  whole.  It  hardly  shows 
the  full  extent  of  the  corona,  which,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  extended  to  nearly 
three  solar  diameters,  but  it  exhibits  most  clearly  the  curves  on  either  side  of  the 
solar  streamers,  although  perhaj^  not  showing  quite  as  great  extension  as  that 
obtained  with  the  6-inch  photographic  telescope. 

As  regards  faint  stars  and  new  objects,  the  better  of  the  two  11-foot  focus  negatives 
covering  the  region  west  of  the  sun  shows  114  stars,  the  faintest  being  of  the  8.4 
magnitude  as  given  in  Argelander's  Durchmusterung,  a  result  which,  considering  the 
amount  of  diffused  light  during  the  eclipse  and  the  milkiness  of  the  sky,  is  almost 
surprising.  Six  uncharted  objects  were  found  upon  this  plate,  which  appeared  star- 
like and  may  conceivably  l)e  intra-mercurial  planets,  though  nothing  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  here  pre<licAte<l  of  them  until  a  later  and  (*areful  examination  of  the  plates. 

This  photograph  was  unsuited  for  -purposes  of  direct  reproduction  for  the  reason 
that  the  fainter  stars  re(iuired  the  best  of  conditions  for  seeing  even  on  the  original 
and  would  inevitably  have  l)een  lost.  It  was  nevertheless  thought  interesting  to  give 
an  accurate  map  showing  all  the  stars  and  suspects  found,  and  this  is  done  in  Plate 
XVIII.  The  general  reader  will  |)erhaps  gain  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of  photog- 
raphy as  an  aid  to  investigation  when  he  sees  in  this  map,  obtained  in  eighty-two 
seconds  exposure,  in  a  brighter  than  moonlit  sky,  not  only  the  corona  and  the  planet 
Mercury  just  beyond  its  rays,  but  more  stars  near  the  Pleiades  than  he  can  see  with 
the  unaided  eye  in  the  darkest  night.  Astronomers  are  invited  to  compare  this  map 
with  the  Durchmusterung  charts,  to  see  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  <? 
the  plate.  It  will  be  recognized  that  the  outer  portions  of  the  map  show  fainter 
stars  than  the  middle  part,  and  thus  it  is  indicated  that  advantage  in  focus  would 
have  come  if  the  plate  had  l)een  slightly  concave. 

The  negative  covering  the  region  east  of  the  sun  was  much  less  satisfactory,  and 
showe<l  but  13  stars,  the  faintest  being  of  the  6.3  magnitude.  Two  uncharted  objects 
were  found,  but  of  their  starlike  character  there  is  less  certainty  than  in  the  case  of 
four  of  the  six  discovere<l  on  the  western  plate. 

The  positions  of  these  objects  as  interpolated  on  the  Durchmusterung  charts  for 
the  e|)och  1855  and  their  approximate  position  for  1900  are  as  follows: 
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Unfortunately  we  can  not  either  confinii  f)r  reject  these  possible  planets  by  obtaining 
additional  evidence  from  the  shorter-fiMuis  plates,  excepting  possibly  in  one  instance, 
for  near-by  stars  of  aboat  equal  brightness  are  not  shown  on  these  other  plates,  so 
that  the  absence  of  the  suspects  is  only  natural.  However,  the  negative  taken  with 
the  6-inch  photographic  telescope  has  a  doubtful  object  precisely  in  the  place  of  the 
suspect  at  right  ascension  (1855)  4  hours,  8  minutes,  8  seconds,  but  this  is  so  faint  as 
to  be  by  no  means  a  certain  confirmation.  It  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  no 
new  objects  as  bright  as  fourth  magnitude  were  in  the  field. 

It  had  been  expected  that  other  observers  having  similar  apparatus  would  obtain 
additional  evidence,  but  this,  so  far  as  learned,  was  not  the  case,  and  future  eclipses 
must  be  awaited  to  settle  the  question  of  the  possible  intra-Mercurial  planets. 

6.  WUh  the  bolametric  appantiiut. — The  heat  of  the  inner  corona  was  successfully 
observed,  and  caused  a  deflection  of  5  divisions  as  compared  with  the  dark  surface 
of  the  moon,  but  its  spectrum  was  too  faint  to  observe  with  the  bolometric  apparatus. 
Both  the  moon  and  the  corona  gave  n^^a^u'6  deflections  (18  and  13  divisions  respec- 
tively) as  compared  with  screens  at  the  temperature  of  the  bolometer,  while  with 
only  one  five-hundredth  the  aperture  the  sky  where  the  inner  corona  was  about  to 
appear  gave  pogUive  deflections  as  compared  with  the  screens,  decreasing  from  80  to  5 
divisions  during  the  five  minutes  preceding  the  totality. 

These  ol)servations  indicate  not  only  that  the  coronal  radiation  is  very  slight,  but 
that  the  aj^parent  temperature  of  the  inner  corona  is  below  20°  C.  For  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  bolometer  lod  Iw.at  by  radkitian  to  the  corona,  as  evidenced  by  a  nega- 
tive deflection.  Hence,  when  we  consider  its  visual  photometric  brightness  at  the 
point  where  the  bolometric  measures  were  taken,  which,  judging  from  the  results 
obtained  by  several  observers  during  the  eclipses  of  1870,  1878,  and  1898,  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  light  of  the 
corona  can  be  due  largely  to  reflection  of  rays  from  the  sun  or  even  to  the  incandes- 
cence of  dust  particles,  for  from  sources  of  these  kinds,  which  omit  a  gn^at  preponder- 
ance of  invisible  infra-red  rays,  the  bolometer  would  have  given  large  positive 
deflections. 

Thus  during  olwervations  taken  two  days  lx?fore  the  full  moon  of  August,  1900, 
with  apparatus  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  that  used  at  Wadesboro,  but 
unfortunately  with  a  very  hazy  and  humid  and  even  c.loudy  atmosphere,  positive 
deflections  of  55  divisions  were  obtained  from  the  moon  as  compared  with  a  screen 
at  the  temperature  of  the  bolometer,  and  86  divisions  as  compared  with  the  dark 
zenith  sky.* 

Observations  on  the  daylight  sky  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  also  resulted  in  large 
positive  deflections. 

*  As  appears  in  the  Allegheny  researches  on  the  temperature  of  the  moon,  these 
deflections  would  undoubtedly  have  ])e(^n  considerably  increased  had  they  been 
made  in  a  cl'^r  and  dry  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 
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In  the  case  of  the  moon,  as  yoa  haye  shown,  aboat  three-foarths  of  the  deflee> 
tion  is  dne  to  the  radiations  of  the  moon  itself,  whoeie  surface  is  slightly  warmed  by 
the  solar  rays,  the  remaining  one-foorth  being  dne  to  direct  reflection  of  solar  rajrs; 
bat  in  the  case  of  the  daylight  sky  it  was  found  here  that  the  quality  of  the  radia- 
tions was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  ravs  direct  fn>m  the  sun.  so  that  the  heat- 
ing  of  the  bolometer  in  thh?  case  is  almost  solely  by  flirect  reflet^tion  and  not  from 
primary  rarliations  dne  to  first  warming  of  dust  or  other  particles  in  the  air. 

The  important  result  of  a  ^'omparison  of  the  radiations  of  the  inner  corona,  the 
full  moon,  and  the  daylight  sky  somewhat  remote  from  the  sun  is  that  while  the 
three  are  roughly  of  i^iual  visual  brightness,  the  corona  is  effectively  a  co<3l  and  fiar 
from  intense  srmrce,  while  the  moon  and  the  sky  are  effe<"tively  warm  and  niany 
fold  richer  in  radiation.  Heni'e  it  would  appear  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  cr)n>na 
merely  sends  out  visible  rays  and  that  its  light  is  not  asso4'iate«l  with  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  long  wave-length  rays  pn>per  to  the  radiation  from  bodies  at  a  high 
temperature.  If  this  be  so,  the  coronal  radiation  might  l)e  compareil  with  that  from 
the  positive  electrical  dincharge  in  vacuum  tubes,  in  which,  as  researches  of  K.  i^ng- 
strom  and  R.  W.  Woo«l  have  shown,  there  is  neither  an  infra-re<l  spe<*trum  nor  a 
high  temperature.  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  analogy  can  safely  be  i-arried  further 
to  explain  the  cf>ronal  constitution,  but  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  earth  has  in  the 
aurora  an  electrical  phenomenon  of  this  nature;  that  the  coronal  streamers  appear 
not  unlike  an  electrical  discharge;  that  the  observed  polarization  of  the  coronal  light 
is  perhaps  not  necessarily  by  reflection,  for  polarization  may  be  otherwise  caused,  as 
by  the  emission  or  absorption  of  bodies  of  peculiar  internal  struc^ture,  or  even  by 
magnetic  influences,  as  in  the  Zeeman  effect;  that  the  corona  does  not  seem  to  grow 
more  re<l  as  it  rw'ecies  fr»>m  the  sun,  as  we  should  expect  incandescent  dust  to  do, 
and  finally  the  evidence  of  coronal  spectroscopy  s€»ems  not  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  glow  electrical  discharge. 

7.  With  rwunl  UUi^copen. — I  understand  that  in  your  own  view,  with  the  5-inch  equa- 
torial, the  inner  corona  appeared  to  have  a  much  less  minutely  dix-ide*!  stnjcturt^  than 
that  of  1878,  and  to  l^e  chiefly  noticeable  in  its  equatorial  as  opjxtseil  to  it**  [>olar 
extensions.  Prr)minences  were  plainly  seen,  and  especially  one  larjre  one  at  the 
southwest  limb. 

Mr.  Child,  with  the  0-inch,  being  the  artist  of  the  party,  made  sketches  fmm  which 
he  later  prejtarefl  in  ]»astel  color  a  representation  of  the  (•«>ronii  and  prominences 
strikingly  in  arcord  with  the  photograph?  which  were  siilK^Mjuently  <leveloped. 

Rev.  Father  Worxlinan,  with  the  3J-inch,  receive<l  impression.s  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  visual  ol>H<»r\*ers. 

8.  JlnifiM  of  nmtftct. — Mr.  Putnam,  a  part  of  whose  duty  it  wa»»  to  direct  the  giving 
of  wignals,  oljser\'e<l  first,  second,  and  fourth  (^>nta<*ts,  but  niisse<l  the  third  in  conse- 
quence^ of  l)eing  hindere<l  by  directing  the  last  signal. 

His  observations,  reduced  to  seventy-fifth  meridian  mean  time,  are  :is  follows: 

A.       m.        9. 

First  contact n»    :»    19.7 

Second  conta^-t 20    45     15. 5 

Fourth  contact 22    05    37.3 

Father  W(Kxlman's  t>b8er\*ations  are  as  follows: 

h.       in.        9. 

First  contact 19  .36  21 

Second  contact 20  45  16 

Third  contact 20  46  47 

Fourth  contact 22  05  26 

The  photographic  contact  camera  fumishe*!  api^arently  excellent  n'<-onls  of  first, 
third,  aiid  fourth  contacts.     These  have  not  lieen  tinally  riHluce<l,  but  it  is  found 
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more  difficult  to  deteniiine  the  timen  from  them  than  was  expected,  and  it  neems 
doubtful  if  this  method  is  desirable  to  be  employed  in  future. 

9,  Position  of  the  camp. — From  ol)ser\'ation8  of  stars  made  on  five  nights,  taken  in 
connection  with  noon-time  signals  transmitted  f  n)m  the  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
tory, Mr.  Putnam  determined  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  camp  to  be: 

Latitude W    57'      52'-'  north. 

f  80°     04'       '^T''       1 
Longitude <      .  "  W  west  of  Greenwich. ) 

^  I   5h.  20m.    17.88.  i^  ^ 

8UMMAKY. 

The  operations  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  during  the  i>ast  year  have  l)een 
distinguished,  first,  by  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  its  Annals,  in  which  the 
infra-red  solar  spet^trum  is  the  main  topic;  second,  by  progress  in  the  preparation  of 
a  highly  sensitive,  steatly,  and  magnetically  shielde<l  galvanometer;  third,  by  ol)ser- 
vations  of  the  total  solar  eclipse,  in  which  excellent  large-scale  photographs  by  the 
corona  were  secured,  the  coronal  extensions  photographed  to  upward  of  three  diam- 
eters from  the  moon's  limb,  the  absence  of  intra-mercurial  planets  above  the  fourth 
magnitude  made  nearly  certain  and  the  presence  of  several  such  between  the  fifth 
and  seventh  magnitude  rendered  as  probable  as  single  photograplis  can  do,  and 
finally,  in  which  the  small  but  measurable  intensity  of  the  total  radiations  and  the 
effectively  low  temperature  of  the  inner  corona  were  observed  by  the  aid  of  the 

bolometer. 
Respectfully  submitted.  0.  G.  Abbot, 

Aid  Acting  in  Cfuirge  Astrophysiad  Observatory, 

Mr.  S.  P.  Langley, 

Secretary  of  the  Stnitfutonuin  Institution,  Washingtmij  D.  C 


Appendix  VI. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1900. 

Sir:  I  liave  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 


1 


Volumes 

Parts  of  volumes 

Pamphlets 

Charts 


Total 


Quarto  or 
larger. 


669 

10,294 

813 


Octavo  or 
smaller. 


1,383 
4,163 
5,538 


Total. 


2,052 

14,457 

6,351 

841 


23,701 


The  accession  numbers  in  the  record  book  run  from  413773  to  431970. 

The  additions  to  the  Secretary's  library,  the  office  library,  and  the  library  of  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory  number  386  volumes  and  pamphlets  and  1,484  parts  of 
volumes,  making  a  total  of  1,870  and  a  grand  total  of  25,571.  The  gain  in  volumes 
and  pamphlets  and  loss  in  parts  of  volumes,  as  shown  in  the  above  statement,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  sj'stem  of  recording  accessions  begun  January  1,  1900. 

It  has  been  the  practice  hitherto  to  record  in  the  accession  book  each  separate 
item,  and  while  this  plan  rendered  it  possible  to  have  a  permanent  record  of  every 
publication,  the  labor  involved  became  very  great.  The  necessity  for  it  had  disap- 
peared to  a  certain  extent  since  the  use  of  card  records,  and  after  careful  considera- 
tion it  seemed  host  to  institute  the  system  of  recording  only  completed  volumes  of 
periodi(»al8  and  transactions  (which  form  the  bulk  of  the  Institution's  library)  in  the 
accession  book. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  for  the  increase  of  the  library,  808  letters  were 
written  for  new  exchanges  and  for  completing  series  alreatiy  in  the  library.  As  a 
result  213  new  j^riodicals  were  adde<i  to  the  list,  and  309  defective  series  were  either 
completetl  or  addefl  to,  as  far  as  the  publishers  could  supply  the  missing  jjarts. 

The  library  of  the  National  Museum  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by 
15,606  l>ooks,  pamphlets,  and  i>arts  of  jHiriodicals,  6,988  of  which  were  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  remainder  directly  to  the  Museum,  seiunnl  either 
by  gift,  purchase,  or  exchange.  The  Museum  library  now  consists  of  a  central  refer- 
ence library  and  of  27  sectional  libraries,  and  the  collection  is  constantly  growing  in 
size  and  value.  A  more  detailed  account  of  its  oi)erations  is  presenteii  in  connection 
with  the  report  of  the  Museum. 

Besides  the  periodical  room  and  the  reference  room,  the  library  of  the  Institution 
now  includes  several  small  but  carefully  selected  collections:  The  Secretar\''s  library, 
the  art  collection,  the  sectional  library  of  Aerodromics,  and  the  law  reference  section. 
The  small  collection  of  the  AiJtrophysical  Observatory  and  of  the  -National  Zoological 
Park  are  also  under  the  Librarian's  care.  All  the  librarj-  interests  of  the  Institution 
and  its  bureaus,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  are  centered 
in  one  office. 
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The  number  of  books  and  bound  periodicals  in  the  circulating  library  established 
for  the  employees  is  1,220;  1,824  volumes  circulated  among  115  readers,  and  the  cur- 
rent periodicals  were  largely  used.  The  pleasure  and  instruction  afforded  the 
employees  of  the  Institution  and  Museum  by  this  small  collection  amply  justifies 
the  extremely  moderate  outlay. 

The  inaugural  dissertations  and  academic  publications  of  the  following  universities 

have  been  accessioned:  Basel,  Berlin,  Bern,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Cornell,  Erlangen,  Freid- 

burg,  Geissen,  Gratz,  Griefswald,  Halle  a.  S.  Heidelberg,  Helsingfors,  Jena,  Johns 

Hopkins,  Jurjew,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Leipzig,  Louvain,  Lund,  Marburg,  Rostock,  St. 

Petersbuig,  Strassburg,  Toulouse,  Tubingen,  Utrecht,  Wiirzburg,  and  Zurich. 

Very  respectfully, 

Cyrus  Adler,  Librarian. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Langley, 

SecreUiry  Smithsonian  JnstUulion, 


Appendix  VI [. 

REKJRT  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  publications  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  UKX): 

I.    SMITH.SONIAN    CONTRIBUTIONM   TO    KNOWLEDGE. 

No  memoir  of  the  series  of  contributions  w£w  published  <luring  the  year. 

II.    SMITHSONIAN    MISi^'ELLANEOCS  COLLECTU)NS. 

Of  the  series  of  miscellaneous  collections  there  lias  l>een  nearly  completed  during 
the  year  a  bibliography  of  Academic  Chemical  Dissertations  to  form  a  Second  Supple- 
ment to  the  Select  Bibliography  of  Chemistry  by  H.  C.  Bolton,  published  several 
years  ago,  and  to  which  a  First  Supplement  was  published  in  January  1899. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Miscellaneous  Collections,  publishel  in  1862,  comprised  738 
pages  of  <iirections  for  meteorologicral  observations,  and  psychrometrical,  meteoro- 
logical, and  physical  tables.  In  the  secoml  vohmie  were  catalogues  of  birds,  reptiles, 
shells,  and  other  natural  history  and  anthropological  subjects.  The  third  and  fourth 
and  sixth  volumes  were  devote<l  almost  entirely  to  catalogues  and  classifications  of 
insects.  In  the  fifth  volume  was  a  bibliography  of  cont!hology  and  lists  of  Smith- 
sonian publications  and  correspondents.  The  seventh  volume  was  a  monograph  on 
bate,  with  check  lists  of  fossils,  descriptions  of  land  an<l  fresh-water  shells,  etc.  The 
ei^th  volume  include<l  catalogues  an<l  desi'riptions  of  insects,  shells,  arrangement  of 
families  of  ])inis,  cin'ulars  to  collectors,  etc.  The  ninth  volume  was  composed  of  a 
bibliography  of  conchology  and  a  catalogue  of  society  pu])lications.  In  the  tenth 
volume  were  printeil  exhaustive  work.s  on  mollusks,  et<*.,  and  in  the  eleventh  was 
given  a  <*las8ificati«)n  of  families  of  iiiammals  an<i  fishes,  classitii'ation  of  inseirts,  etc. 
A  review  of  American  birds  in  the  Museum  of  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Pro- 
fessor Baird,  and  Clarke's  S[)tH'ific  Gravity  Tables  comprisetl  the  twelfth  volume. 

Without  reviewing  eat:h  of  the  sul^setjuent  volumes,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  after 
publication  funds  became  available  U>r  the  use  of  the  National  Museoni,  very  many 
papers  of  the  Miscellaneous  Colle<*tion  class  were  printe<l  in  the. Museum  Pro<'e(Ml- 
ings  an<i  Bulletins,  and  for  a  time  these  were  reprinted  in  the  miscellaneous  series. 

III.    SMITHSONIAN    ANNUAL    REPORTS. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1897  is  in  three  volumes — one  devoted  to  the  Institution 
proper,  one  to  the  National  Museum,  and  a  thinl  volume  comprising  some  of  the 
most  important  papers  publisheil  by  the  late  assistant  secretary,  G.  Brown  G«jo<le. 
The  latter  volume  is  not  complete<l,  but  the  first  two  volumes  have  been  distribute<l. 
Both  the  Smithsonian  and  Museum  volumes  of  the  1898  ReiMirt  were  practically  com- 
pleteii  during  the  year,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a  ureiierul  distribution  of  them. 
Progress  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  Re{x»rt  fur  1S99,  though  no  portion  was 
put  in  type  except  the  Secretary's  Report  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smitlisonian  Institution,  showing 
the  operations,  expenditures,  and  (.-ondition  of  th*'  Institution  for  the  year  ending 
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June  30,  1897.  Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museam,  Part  I,  Washington:  Grovem- 
ment  Printing  Office,  1899.    8°.    XXVII  +  1021  pages,  with  160  plates. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  showing 
the  operations,  expenditures,  and  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1898.  Wiashington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1899.  8°.  LV  + 713  pages, 
with  13  plates  and  3  maps. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Rebuts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  showing 
the  operations,  expenditures,  and  condition  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1898.  Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office.    1900.     XVIII  + 1294  pages,  with  36  plates. 

IV.      SEPARATES   FROM  THE  SMITHSONIAN   REPORTS. 

1172.  The  Latimer  Collection  of  Antiquities  from  Porto  Rico  in  the  National 
Museum  and  The  Guesde  (Collection  of  Antiquities  in  Pointe-a-Pitre,  Guadeloupe, 
West  Indies.  By  Otis  T.  Mason.  ( From  the  Smithsonian  Reports  of  1876  and  1884. ) 
Washington.     1899.     8*'.    pp.  IV,  372-939,  731-837. 

1178.  Report  of  S.  P.  Langley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1899.  Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.  1899.  8®. 
m  -f  81  pages,  with  5  plates  and  a  colored  map. 

1181.  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  R^ents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Report  of  Executive  Committee,  Acts  and  Resolutions  of  Congress.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pp.  XI-LV. )    Octavo  pamphlet 

1182.  Recent  Progress  accomplished  by  Aid  of  Photography  in  the  Study  of  the 
Lunar  Sur&u;e,  by  MM.  Loewy  and  Puiseux.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for 
1898,  pages  105-121,  with  3  plates. )    Octavo  pamphlet. 

1183.  The  Function  of  Laige  Telescopes,  by  George  E.  Hale.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1898,  pages  123-137.)    Octavo  pamphlet 

1184.  The  Le  Sage  Theory  of  Gravitation,  by  M.  Le  Sage,  with  introduction  by 
8.  P.  Langley.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  139-160. )  Octavo 
pamphlet 

1185.  The  Extreme  Infra-Red  Radiations,  by  C.  £.  Guillaume.  -(From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  161-165. )    Octavo  pamphlet. 

1186.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Stars,  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1898,  pages  167-178. )     Octavo  pamphlet 

1187.  The  Perception  of  Light  and  Color,  by  Greorges  Lechalas.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  179-196.)     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1188.  Some  Curiosities  of  Vision,  by  Shelford  Bid  well.  (From  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1898,  pages  197-207. )    Octavo  pamphlet 

1189.  Progress  in  Color  Photography,  by  G.  H.  Niewenglowski.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  209-215. )     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1190.  The  Development  of  Electrical  Science,  by  Thomas  Gray.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  217-234. )     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1191.  Telegraphy  Across  Space,  by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1898,  pages  235-247. )     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1192.  Signaling  Through  Space  without  Wires,  by  W.  H.  Preece.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  249-257. )     Octavo  pamphlet 

1193.  Note  on  the  Liquefaction  of  Hydrogen  and  Helium,  by  Professor  James 
Dewar.     (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  259-266. )     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1194.  The  Recently  Discovered  Gases  and  their  Relation  to  the  Periodic  Law,  by 
William  Ramsay.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  267-276. )  Octavo 
pamphlet. 

1195.  The  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  and  Some  of  its  Consequences,  by  William 
Ramsay.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  277-287.)  Octavo 
pamphlet. 
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1196.  The  Revival  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1898,  pages  289-306. )     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1197.  Scientific  Ballooning,  by  Reverend  John  M.  Bacon.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1898,  pages  307-319. )     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1198.  The  Tundras  and  Steppes  of  Prehistoric  Europe,  by  Professor  James  Geikie. 
(From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  321-347,  with  colored  map.)  Octavo 
pamphlet. 

1199.  Modification  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  Earth  Movement,  by  C.  K.  Gilbert. 
(From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  349-361.)     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1200.  The  Plan  of  the  Earth  and  its  Causes,  by  J.  W.  Gregory.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  363-388. )     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1201.  Funafuti:  The  Story  of  a  Coral  Atoll,  by  W.  J.  Sollas.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1898,  pages  389-406.)     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1202.  Oceanography,  by  M.  J.  Thoulet.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898, 
pages  407-425.)     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1203.  The  Relation  of  Plant  Physiology  to  the  Other  Sciences,  by  Doctor  Julias 
Wiesner.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  427-444.  (Octavo  pam- 
phlet. 

1204.  Pithecanthropus  erectus:  A  form  from  the  Ancestral  Stock  of  Mankind,  by 
Eugene  Dubois.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  445-459,  with  three 
plates. )    Octavo  pamphlet. 

1205.  On  our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Origin  of  Man,  by  Ernst  Haeckel.  (From 
the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  461-480.)     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1206.  The  Laws  of  Orientation  among  Animals,  by  Captain  G.  Reynaud.  (From 
the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  481-498.)     Octavo  pamphlet 

1207.  The  Fresh- Water  Biological  Stations  of  the  World,  by  Henry  B.  Ward. 
(From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  499-513.)     Octavo  pamphlet 

1208.  The  Theory  of  Energy  and  the  Living  World.  The  Physiology  of  Alimen- 
tation. By  A.  Dastre.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  515-549.) 
Octavo  pamphlet. 

1209.  The  Economic  Status  of  Insects  as  a  Class,  by  L.  O.  Howard.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  551-569. )     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1210.  Recent  Advances  in  Science,  and  their  Bearing  on  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
by  Professor  R.  Virchow.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  571-578.) 
Octavo  pamphlet. 

1211.  A  Sketch  of  Babylonian  Society,  by  F.  E.  Peiser.  (From  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1898,  pages  579-599.)     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1212.  The  Excavations  of  Carthage,  by  Philippe  Berger.  (From  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1898,  pages  601-614. )     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1213.  The  Transportation  and  Lifting  of  Heavy  Bodies  by  the  Ancients,  by 
J.  Elfreth  Watkins.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  615-619,  with 
4  plates. )     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1214.  The  Past  Progress  and  Present  Position  of  the  Anthropological  Sciences,  by 
E.  W.  Brabrook.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  621-636.)  Octavo 
pamphlet. 

1215.  The  Origin  of  African  Civilizations,  by  L.  Frobenius.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1898,  pages  637-650,  with  a  colored  map.)     Octavo  pamphlet. 

1216.  Dogs  and  Savages,  by  Doctor  B.  Langkavel.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1898,  pages  651-675. )     Octavo  pamphlet 

1217.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Brown-S^quard,  by  M.  Berthelot  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1898,  pages  677-969.)     Octavo  pamphlet. 

Report  upon  the  condition  an<l  progress  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1897,  by  Charles  D.  Walcott,  acting  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  the  IT.  S.  National  Museum.  (From  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  for  1897,  pages  1-245.)     Octavo  pamphlet, 
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•  -*^  ."]:*■  r.';iiti?TiifiV.i.     A  T>os!oriiit!v«'  ratalojmo  of  J^^poc-imonH  <ln'iljrc<l  l»y  tlio  V.  S. 

■^■>   >•  ■ ^•-:..Ji  St.Miiirr  \lliatTr,«s.     Rv  Jamo?  ^F.  Flint,  ^f.!).,  V.  S.  N.,  ln)iK»nir>' 

'^-'ri.v.     r»M"-i..?:  ..f  AT«'.iiVin<',  F.  ?J.  Xafinnnl  MnwMim.     fFnmi  th»'  Animal  Ki-port 
*-'»  •1.;'t'-    <3.  >'rtt!..n:\l  Mnpj'iinj  fnr  1S«»7,  pup«f<  240-:W*».  witli  Si)  i»lrtt<-s.]      Octavo 

•-  r»:T...^  :.:..?  «3ti;.iV;n_' f'ii-i"iii-  nf  tlu*  AiiirriraM  AlHiri;^in«\«j,  IiummI  on  niatiTial  in  the 
■■--^   T:\*'"r..i^  ATn-i-nni,  ^y  .Tr,s-i.j,l,  ]>.  McGtiin*.     (  Fn»ni  tin*  Annual   Urpurt  of  the 
;;--  5-  "S':.f  ■:  ..-jl  Mn^.'Tun  for  is<»7.  p.iq,»M  *^^^^-f^^^^  with  5  iilati's. )     0«'tavo  pamphbt. 
■'->•  i.V       ..  ..f  f>i,.  S.Mir-«  lllMstrntinL'  the  PniiH-rties  of  Mini*rals,  l.v  Wirt  Ta?*Mn. 
'---VT."v*   .'utMr.  r>i\-i?ioTi  "f  Minernl(vy.     <  From  tin-  Annual   K<-|M»rt  of  tla- l'.  S. 
.  ,     \!ij-iiiiii  I'll-  lM'7,  l*ii^v;<  <il7-(»SS. ;      Oi-tavo  i»ani|»lih-l. 
!       I' ■  ■    li-    li'-fiiiii.  kimwn  ',i<   Kapa   Nni;  r«»nirnonly  calliMl    Kar^ttT  Ishunl,  S»uth 
.»r.»nf  I  WfDo.  }*y  <;«'orfre  M.(\>oke,  Huiveon,  l*.  S.  Navy.     (  From  tin*  Annual  KojHjrt 
>U'H,«^l     P.  VMH«>nRl  MnstMini  f<»r  1H»J7,  iiajfen  (>Hy-72:>.J     <)<-tavo  i»amphU-t. 
'^^  -TH.*.  Mni«  s  Knif*'  Hinonp  the  N<»rth  Amerieuu  hnlian.--,  a  Stu<ly  in  \hv  ColUrtions 
WjitfiMt  TT  Si.  NRtvmal  Miiwnnj,  hyOtin  Tiift<in  .Ma^ui,  curator,  Division  of  Kthnol<»gy. 
CVr.iv  iHr.  Annual  1iefM)rt  of  the  T.  S.  Nalit)iml  Muwum  for  J.Si»7,  i)ap'H  725-745.) 

I-  <*t  — ifi^MiHon  «»f  the  Mineral  IJuIle^timis  in  tla-  l'.  S.  National  Museum,  hv  Wirt 
;■-»*.{,.    :i«iiM*Hnt  rnrator.  Uivinion  of  Mineralogy.      (From  the  Annual  R**iM)rtof  the 

■r>.'*fat!o:inl  MnsMMim  for  181*7,  jiageri  747-810.;     (Jrtav*i  j«uni)hh't. 

*'  ^•-fv^wpoint?.  S[»earheailH,  and  Knivei*  of  Prehistorie  Time.*',  l>y  Thomaj' Wilf«on, 
'•rf*»M-,  T'?v?«v>Ti  of  PrehiHtorie  Archarology.      (From  the  -\nnual  Kei>ort  of  the  I'.  S. 

-»f:fMr.;inTMnfenin  for  1897,  {laKes  811-988,  with  65  platt^s. )     (k'inyi)  jiamplilet. 

v.    I'lBUCATIONS  OF  TIIK    NATIONAL    MTHKl'M. 

"    TVn.'Tpainip'  of  the  United  Stat<»a  National  Museum,   Volunu*  XXI.     Publinhed 
iirHVT  iho   ilirHsetioii  of  the  iSiiiithHonian  Jui^titution.      Washington:    <iovemment 
•>'r^'ntiTT!r  Offiri'.     1899.     8».     XIII  -j-  MXi  i^iges,  with  89  i)lat<»H. 
'"•^Thp  fnntt'uts  of  this  volume  werr  i*nunieratt'<l  in  the»»<litor*H  n.*iM»rt  for  lai4  year. 

F»'Tiniii.^  f hi»  pn*«»nt  tlHcal  yenr  the  following  artieli*H  fn»m  Volume  XXII  of  Pro- 
Vrpr^yTiir*  liMvo  befMi  print<Ni  and  diHtrilmttHl: 

iV  '  .  \  I7?».  Tho  i)Mteoli»;;iral  (-haracttTs  of  tin*  Fish»'S«if  tin*  SulH»nl<'r  I N-n •••mm •«•?*, 
Vv  V'j'.vin  riiMjiin  Starkn.     S".     pj).  I-l().  with  j.latcs  I-III. 

f*r'>f  '1^0.  NoteH  on  l»irds  from  tin' CanM-nHmH  l>istri<'t.  Wt^i  Afriiii,  hv  Harrv 
r\  f>\*irhnhrr.     «".     pp.  11-19. 

lV"i  .  nsi.  I>eH('ri|>tions  of  two  nrw  S|M'<'ies  of  Ti»rioi>4's  fr«nn  tin*  TiTtiary  nf  the 
rn1l.-l  SititoH,  by  O.  1*.  Hay.     S\     i)p.  21-24,  with  i>Iatrs  1 V-VI. 

Prfu-.  11S2.  A  Listof  the  llinls  tolltM-tcd  l>y  Mr.  li.  P.  Curririn  LiU'ria.  S".  pp. 
V^.^^7.  with  plate  VII. 

Pror.  118:{.  \  Lint  <.>f  liu*  Kiting  Lice  ( Maliophaini)  taken  from  J>inis  an<l  Mam- 
ma!«  "f  Vorth  America,  hy  Vernon  !..  Krllogg.     S".     pp.  :>9-l(IO. 

PrfM'.  1184.  New  Sin-rirs  of  N«M'turnal  Moths  «»f  the  <.ienus  <  am]H»m«'tnt.  and 
Votf's,  hy  .ToIhi  H.Smith.     S'.     pp.  lOl-Hio. 

Pn^i'.  1185.  Syn<»j)sis  of  tin'  Srlenida*  of  North  .\nH*rii*a  and  thi-  AntilU**',  hy 
William  H.  Dall.     8".     pj..  107-112. 

I*r*K'.  1181).  Tiie  Osteology  and  Uelationshiji  of  the  Pen.*oidean  Fb<h,  I>in«»h*stes 
Ifwini,  hy  p:<lwin  (.'hai.in  Starks.     8".     pj».  li:j-12<),  with  i»lat<^  VIII-Xl. 

Pn»r.  1187.  l)i\'J(Tiption  of  two  New  Sj>eeies  of  Crayfish,  hy  W.  P.  Hay.  8".  j»p. 
121-128. 

Proe.  1188.  Oontrihutions  t<»  the  Natural  History  of  the  Commander  Islands. 
No.  XIII.  A  New  Spwit»H  of  Stalked  Me^lusae,  Haliclysta**  stejneceri,  by  K.  Kishi- 
nouye.     8°.     pp.  125-129. 

Pn>r.  1 189.  I)«\'j<Tiption  of  a  New  Sj^eeiesiif  Idotea  from  Hak«Hlate  Bay.  Jajtan, 
by  Harriet  Kichanlson.     8°.     i>p.  131-1:M. 
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Seventeenth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Boreau  of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1895-96,  hy  J.  W.  Powell,  Director.  Part2.  (Navaho 
Honses,  by  Coemoe  Mindeleff.)  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1898. 
Royal  octavo,  pp.  469-752,  with  plates  Ixxxii-xc,  and  figoies  230-244. 

Vn.    AMiaUCAN    HISTORICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annnal  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  the  year  1898  was 
completed  during  the  year,  and  the  report  for  1899  was  transmitted  to  the  Public 
Printer.  In  the  editor's  report  for  last  year  the  contents  of  the  1898  volume  were 
^lumerated.  The  1899  report  will  be  in  two  volumes,  the  second  volume  compris- 
ing the  correspondence  of  John  C.  Galhoun.  In  the  first  volume  are  the  foUowing 
papers: 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  Fifteenth  Annual  fleeting  in  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
December  27-29,  1899,  by  A.  Howard  Clark. 

Inaugural  Address  on  History,  by  James  Ford  Rhodes,  President 

Removal  of  Officials  by  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  by  Cari  Russell  Fish. 

Legal  Qualifications  for  Office  in  America,  1619-1899,  by  Frank  Haydeii  Mfller. 

The  Proposed  Absorption  of  Mexico  in  1847—18,  by  Edward  G.  Bourne. 

The  Problem  of  Chinese  Immigration  in  Farther  Asia,  by  Frederick  WeUs  Wil- 
liams. 

The  Droit  de  Banality  during  the  French  Regime  in  Canarla,  by  W.  Bennett 
Munro. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Proprietary  in  31aryland  and  the  Legislation  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  during  the  Governorship  of  Capt.  John  Hart  ( 1714-1720),  by  Bar- 
nard C.  Steiner. 

The  Rrst  Criminal  Co«le  of  Virginia,  by  Walter  F.  Prince. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  Gordon's  Historv  of  the  American  Revolution,  bv  Orin 
Grant  Libby. 

A  Recent  Service  of  Church  Historv  to  the  Church,  bv  William  Given  Andrews. 

The  Origin  of  the  Local  Intenlict,  by  Arthur  Charles  Howbrnd. 

The  Poor  Priests:  A  Study  in  the  Rise  of  English  Lollardry,  by  Henry  Lewin 
Cannon. 

The  Roman  City  of  I^an^jres*  { Frantv)  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  by  Karle  Wilbur 
Dow. 

Robert  Fruin,  182^-1899:  A  Memorial  Sketch,  by  Ruth  Putnam. 

Sacred  and  Profane  Histurj*.  by  Jame:?  Har\-ey  Robinsun. 

Should  Recent  European  History  have  a  Place  in  the  Ci>llege  Curriculum?  by 
Charles  M.  Andrews. 

The  Colonial  Pn>blem,  by  Henry  E.  Bourne. 

A  Bibliography  of  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  Historj-.  by  James  Ingersoll  Wyer. 

Titles  of  Books  on  Enjrlish  History  publis^heil  in  1897  and  1S98,  selected  and 
annotated  by  W.  Dawson  Johnston. 

A  Bibliography  of  Mia?i«ippi,  by  Thomas  Mc.\dory  Chwen. 

Bibliography  of  Publications  of  the  American  Historical  .\«i>oi'iation,  1885  to  1900. 

IX.    REPORT  OF  THE   DAlVinTERS   OF  THE    AMERICAN    REVOLCTIOX. 

The  Second  Rejwrt  of  the  National  S«x"iety  of  the  Daughten*  of  the  American 

Revolution  was  transmittal  to  Congresss  in  accf>rdance  with  the  act  of  incorporation 

of  that  body,  but  as  only  the  regular  document  eilition  was  printerl  by  Congress  no 

copies  were  receiveil  by  the  Institution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  Howard  Clare,  Ediior. 
Mr.  S.  P.  L.\XGLEY, 

JSecrdary  Smiih*otki*in  Ithjfiitniion.. 
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ADXTiBTLSEMEXT. 


The  object  of  the  Gexeeal  XrvESUVL  to  tbe  Anntml  Report  of  the 
Smithiionian  Institution  Ik  to  f umi^  brief  a^Dcount^  of  i^4e»tifi(r  dii^- 
coTeries  in  partieubir  <lireetioni»:  reports  of  inve^4igMtkmis  made  by 
ooUaboratorg  of  the  Injftitution«  nnd  metuoirK  of  a  g^eoend  character 
or  on  special  topics  that  are  of  intereist  or  %'altie  to  the  nuoierouu^ 
correspondentcs  of  the  Itti!titutio£L 

It  has  been  a  prominent  o^/ject  of  the  Board  of  EegeaUt  of  the 
Smithsonian  Ini^dtution.  from  a  ven'  earir  date,  to  enriic'h  the  annual 
report  required  of  them  by  law  with  memoin^  UlwttnUmg  the  more 
remarkable  and  important  developoienti!:  in  phy^^i^al  ai»d  ^jifAfjgin:sd 
disoorery.  a^  well  ^i^  ^bowiug  the  g^eoend  character  of  the  openlltiofi4^ 
of  the  Institution;  and  thi^  porpoi-ie  ha^  during  the  greater  pairtof  itit; 
history,  been  carried  out  k^g^ely  b^'  the  pubikatkn  of  i^db  papers  ai*: 
would  paa&e»^  an  interest  to  al]  attnued^  hy  iiteieiatificr  yrogrtim. 

In  1K$0  the  Se^^retar}'*  iiidAKieid  jd  {jait  hy  the  di^omtiniuaiiM^e  of  an 
annual  summary  of  pro^re;^  wLkli  for  ihjrty  y^au^  ^^eiiouj^  imd  lAien 
issued  by  well-known  private  pu^Mthijjtg  &rt5j^^  hud  prepu^  hy  otuaj- 
petent  <t>lW«orat<*r*;  ii  ^n*^  of  alKti^-tf -  ^bvwjijg  oc«K.'i*<e]r  ti*e  i/r</sj}' 
inent  feature^  <»f  r^.ieuT  •«;]<rTjtJii<.-  pr'-»^'■r<:**H^  in  a^rf>»:.>!flov^  ^*i<>k»jr>', 
meteoroIoifT.  pLv^i«-*.  ^i'r^iiji-Jtrv.  Tjjiij^emJ'.^Ln'.  UAmuv^  z^mA^j^w  ^jd 
anthropcJogr.  TLi*  lsi.tl.*-r  ]->ki.i  wa.^  f^.iutii.Lni«:KL  tiK.»uidb  iif>t  aJt(;>^^ifcer 
satisfactorily.  <k»'wrTj  i....  ajjci  ii>dudiji^'"  tb*:*  y*:siu  l*i?S^- 

In  the  repc»rt  for  l^<-»  h  ret.uru  va*-  luitde  to  tike  earliiT  uieJtikod  <jf 
presenting"  a  n:i3>tieLbLi>fic»u*  ^^Jer^icni  '.»f  jwijierfc^  (^.>iiie  of  theuj  originaJ ; 
embracing  a  <->c»n*5derHT.Je  rmi^*^  c>f  >i'.'i*^tjiic  jjuv+v4J;^tiuii  iLud  da*;*(.'U^' 
sion.     This  meth<.»d  LaLc  >jeeii  c.tf>iiijjuutid  iu  tJUe  pr*ifc*eiLt  report-  for  ]t»<X*- 


PROGRESS  IN  ASTRONOMY  DURING  THE   NINETEENTH 

CENTTJRY/ 


Bv  Sir  NoRMAX  Lockyer. 


In  looking  back  over  a  century^s  work  in  the  oldest  of  the  sciences 
one  is  stmck  not  only  bv  the  enormous  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
those  branches  of  the  science  dealing  with  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  which  were  cultivated  at  least  eight  thousand  years  ago  by  early 
dwellers  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile.  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  but  with 
the  fact  that  during  the  century  that  is  passing  away  a  perfectly  new 
science  of  astronomy  has  arisen.  By  annexing  physio^  and  chemistry 
astronomers  now  study  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  which  all  celes- 
tial bodies  are  composed ;  a  new  molecular  astronomy  has  now  been 
firmly  established  side  by  side  with  the  old  molar  astronomy  which 
formerly  alone  occupied  the  thoughts  of  star  gazers. 

Along  this  new  line  our  knowledge  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.,  and  the  results  already  obtained  in  expanding  and  perfecting 
man^s  views  of  nature  in  all  her  beautv  and  immensity  are  second  to 
none  which  have  been  garnered  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

THE   POSmOX   AT  THE   BEGINNING    OF  THE   CENTURY. 

It  may  be  well  before  attempting  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  recent 
progress  that  we  should  trj'  to  gnk>p  the  state  of  the  science  at  the 
time  when  the  nineteenth  century  was  about  to  diiwn.  and  this,  per- 
hap)s^  can  be  best  accomplished  by  seeing  what  men  were  working  at 
this  period  at  which  the  greatest  activity  was  to  bo  found  in  Germany; 
there  was  no  permanent  observatory  in  the  southern  hemisphere  or  in 
the  United  States. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  workers — he  has.  in  fact,  been 
described  as  ^"the  greatest  of  modern  astronomers'' — was  William 
Herschel,  a  German  domiciled  in  England.  In  the  year  1773  he  hired 
a  telescope  and  with  this  small  instnmient  he  obtained  his  first  glimpses 
of  the  rich  fields  of  exploration  open  in  the  skies.  From  that  time 
onward  he  had  one  fixed  purpose  in  his  mind,  which  was  to  obtain  as 
intimate  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  construction  of  the  heavens. 

*  Copyright,  1901,  by  The  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Association.    Reprinte^l,  by 
special  permission,  from  The  Son,  New  York,  January  13,  1901. 
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To  do  this,  of  course,  great  optical  power  was  necessary,  and  such 
was  his  energy  that,  as  large  instruments  were  not  to  be  obtained  at 
any  price,  he  set  to  work  and  made  them  himself. 

Herschel  presented  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  not  only 
with  a  definite  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the  stellar  system,  based  on 
a  connected  body  of  facts  and  deductions  from  facts,  as  gleaned  through 
his  telescopes,  but  observations  without  number  in  many  fields.  He 
discovered  a  new  planet,  Uranus,  and  several  satellites  of  the  planets; 
published  catalogues  of  nebulae;  established  the  gravitational  bond 
between  many  '^double  stars;"  and  carried  on  observations  of  the  sun, 
then  supposed  to  be  a  habitable  globe.  What  Herschel  did  for  obser- 
vational astronomy  and  deductions  therefrom  Laplace  did  for  the  fur- 
therance of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  exact  motions  of  the  bodies 
comprising  the  solar  system.  Newton  had  long  before  announced  that 
gravitation  was  universal,  and  Laplace  brought  together  investigations 
undertaken  to  determine  the  validity  of  this  law.  These  were  given 
to  the  world  in  his  wonderful  book  on  '^Celestial  Mechanics,"  the  first 
volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1799. 

A  survey  of  the  work  of  these  two  great  astronomers  gives  one  an 
idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  observational  and  mathematical  astron- 
omy  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  study  was  now  destined  to  make  rapid  strides,  as  not  only  were 
P  new  optical  instruments,  some  designed  for  special  purposes,  intro- 

duced, new  mathematical  processes  applied,  fresh  fields  for  research 
opened  up,  but  the  number  of  workers  was  considerably  augmented  by 
the  increased  means  available;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  first  astro- 
nomical periodical  was  founded  by  Von  Zach  in  1800  to  facilitate  inter- 
communications between  the  observei"s. 

The  first  evening  of  the  nineteenth  century  (January  1, 1801)  augured 
well  for  progress.  It  had  long  been  thought  that  all  the  members  of 
the  solar  svsteni  had  not  as  vet  been  discovered,  and  there  was  a  verv 
notable  gap  between  the  planets  Mars  and  Jupiter,  indicated  by  Bode's 
law.  Observei's  were  organized  to  make  a  thorough  search  for  the 
missing  planet,  portions  of  the  sky  being  divided  l)etween  them  for 
minute  examination.  It  fell  to  the  Italian  observer,  Piazzi,  to  discover 
a  small  body  which  was  moving  in  an  orbit  between  these  two  planets, 
on  the  date  named.  The  century  thus  began  with  a  sensation,  and, 
because  the  new  body,  which  was  named  ''Ceres,"  was  not  of  suflScient 
size  to  be  accepted  as  the  "missing  planet,"  the  idea  was  suggested 
that  perhaps  it  was  a  fragment  of  a  larger  planet  that  had  been  blown 
to  pieces  in  the  past. 

An  opportunity  here  arose  for  mathematical  astronomy  to  come  to 
the  help  of  the  observer,  for  Ceres  soon  was  lost  in  the  solar  rays,  and 
in  order  to  rediscover  it  after  it  had  passed  conjunction  an  approxi- 
mate knowledge  of  its  path  and  future  position  was  necessary. 
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With  the  then  existing  methods  of  computation  of  orbits  it  was 
imperative  to  have  numerous  measured  positions  to  use  as  data  for  the 
calculation.  The  scanty  data  available  in  the  case  of  Ceres  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  application  of  the  method.  The  occasion  discovered 
a  man,  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
KatI  Frederick  Gauss,  who,  although  only  25  years  of  age,  undertook 
the  solution  of  the  problem  by  employing  a  system  which  he  had 
devised,  known  as  "the  method  of  least  squares,"  which  enabled  him 
to  obtain  a  most  probable  result  from  a  given  set  of  observations. 

This,  with  a  more  general  method  of  orbit  computation,  also  elabo- 
rated by  himself,  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  calculate  future  posi- 
tions of  Ceres,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  original  discovery,  Olbers, 
another  great  pioneer  in  orbit  calculations,  found  the  planet  in  very 
nearly  the  position  assigned  by  Guuss.  So  great  was  the  curiosity 
regarding  the  other  portions  of  the  planet,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  shattered,  that  numerous  observers  at  once  conunenced  to  search 
after  other  fragments. 

These  were  the  actualities  of  1801  and  thereabouts,  but  the  seed  of 
much  future  work  was  sown.  Ksmt  and  Laplace  had  already  occupied 
themselves  with  theories  as  to  the  world  formation,  and  spectrum  anal- 
ysis as  applied  to  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  said  to  have  been  started 
by  Wollaston's  observations  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  in  1802. 
Fraunhofer  was  then  a  boy  at  school.  In  the  same  year  the  first  pho- 
tographic prints  were  produced  by  Wedgewood  and  Davy. 

OBSERVATORIES. 

It  has  been  stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ttiore  were 
no  permanent  observatories,  either  in  the  southern  hemisphere  or  in 
the  United  States.  The  end  of  the  century  finds  us  with  two  hundred 
observatories  all  told,  of  which  fourteen  are  south  of  the  equator  and 
forty-seven  in  the  United  States,  among  which  latter  are  the  best 
equipped  and  most  active  in  the  world. 

The  observatory  of  Parramatta  was  the  first  established  (in  1821)  in 
the  ctouthern  hemisphere.  This  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1829.  Of  the  more  modern  southern  observatories  from 
which  the  best  work  has  come  we  may  mention  Cordova,  the  seat  of 
Gould's  important  investigations,  established  in  1868,  and  Arequipa,  a 
dependency  of  Harvard,  whence  the  spectm  of  the  southern  stars  have 
been  secured,  erected  still  more  recently  (1881). 

I  believe,  but  I  do  not  know,  that  the  large  number  of  American 
observatories  have  radiated  from  Cincinnati,  where,  in  consequence  of 
eloquent  appeals,  both  by  voice  and  pen,  from  Mitchell,  then  professor 
of  astronomy,  an  observatory  was  commenced  in  1845.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  at  the  present  moment,  with  the  numerous  well-equipped 
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and  active  observatories,  and  the  careful  and  thorough  teaching  estab- 
lished side  by  side  with  them,  which  enables  numberless  students  to 
use  the  various  instiniments,  the  United  States  in  matters  astronomical 
fills  the  position  occupied  by  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

In  Europe  special  observatories  have  been  established  at  Meudon, 
Kensington,  and  Potsdam,  so  that  new  astrophysical  inquiries  may  be 
undertaken  without  interfering  with  the  prosecution  or  extension  of 
the  important  meridional  work  carried  on  at  Paris,  Greenwich,  and 
Berlin.  A  large  proportion  of  the  observations  made  by  the  Lick  and 
Yerkes  observatories  in. the  United  States  has  been  astrophysical. 

One  of  the  ^special  inquiries  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Solar 
Physics  Observatory  at  Kensington  at  its  establishment  by  the  British 
Government  had  relation  to  the  possibility  of  running  home  meteoro- 
logical changes  on  the  earth,  especially  those  followed  by  drought  and 
famines  in  various  parts  of  the  Elmpire,  to  the  varying  changes  in  the 
sun  indicated  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  spots  on  its  surface.  With  this 
end  in  view  observations  of  the  sun  were  commenced  in  India  and  the 
Mauritius  to  supplement  those  taken  at  Greenwich.  At  the  same  time 
other  daily  observations  of  son  spots  by  a  different  method  were  com- 
menced at  Kensington. 

This  kind  of  work  was  at  first  considered  ideally  useless;  we  shall 
see  later  on  what  has  become  of  it. 

IMPBOYIIMENTS  IN  TELESCOPES. 

The  progress  in  astronomical  science  throughout  the  closing  century 
has  naturally  to  a  great  extent  depended  upon  the  advances  made  both 
in  the  optica  of  the  telescope  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  mounted, 
either  with  circles  to  record  exact  times  and  positions,  or  made  to  move 
so  as  to  keep  a  star  or  other  celestial  objects  in  the  field  of  view  while 
under  ol>servation.  The  perfection  of  definition  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  lenses  emploNcd  in  the  modern  instrument  have  been  responsible 
for  many  important  discoveries. 

Ever  since  the  telescope  was  invented — Galileo's  lens  was  smaller 
than  those  used  in  spectacles — meus  minds  have  been  concentrated  on 
producing  instruments  of  larger  and  larger  size  to  fathom  the  cosmos 
to  its  innermost  depths. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  we  were,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
in  possession  of  reflectors  of  large  dimensions;  HerscheFs  4-foot 
mirror,  the  instrument  he  was  using  in  1801,  which  had  a  focal  length 
of  40  feet,  was  capable  of  being  employed  with  high  magnifying 
powers;  and  it  was  the  judicious  use  of  these,  on  occasions  when  the 
finest  of  weather  prevailed,  that  enabled  him  to  enrich  so  extensively 
our  knowledge  of  the  stellar  and  planetary  systems.  For  the  ordinary 
work  of  astronomy,  however,  especially  when  circles  are  used,  ref rac- 
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tors  are  the  more  suitable  instruments.  This  form  suffers  less  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  temperature,  and  is  therefore  more 
suited  where  exact  measurements  are  required. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-  a  Swiss  artisan,  Pierre 
Guinard,  after  many  yeai"s  of  patient  labor,  succeeded  in  producing 
pure  disks  of  flint  glass  as  large  as  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  modern 
refracting  telescope  thus  became  possible. 

In  1804  there  was  started  at  Munich  the  famous  optical  and  mechan- 
ical institute  which  soon  made  its  presence  felt  in  the  astronomical 
world.  Reforms  in  instrument  making  were  soon  taken  in  hand,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  great  German  astronomer,  Bessel,  great 
strides  were  made  in  instruments  of  precision.  Fraunhofer,  who  had 
been  silently  working  away  at  the  theory  of  lenses  and  making  various 
experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  was  joined  in  1805  by  Guinard. 
In  1809  Troughton  invented  a  new  method  of  graduating  circles, 
according  to  Airy  the  greatest  improvement  ever  achieved  in  the  art 
of  instrument  making. 

In  1824  Fraunhofer  successfully  completed  and  perfected  an  object 
glass  of  9.9  inches  in  diameter  for  the  Dorpat  Observator3\  This 
objective  might  literally  have  been  called  a  "giant,"  for  nothing 
approaching  it  in  size  had  been  previously  made. 

England,  which  was  at  one  time  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  manufacture 
of  refracting  telescopes,  was  now  completely  outstripped  by  both 
Germany  and  France,  and  for  this  we  had  to  thank  "the  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  Government,  which  had  placed  an  exorbitant  duty  on  the 
manufacture  of  flint  glass."  In  1833  the  Dorpat  refractor  was  eclipsed 
by  one  of  15  inches'  aperture,  made  for  the  Pulkowa  Observatorj'^  by 
Merz  &  Mahler,  Fraunhofer's  successors,  who,  about  ten  years  later, 
supplied  a  similar  instrument  to  Harvard  College.  At  this  time  Lord 
Bosse  emulated  with  success  the  efforts  of  Herschel,  and  rehabilitated 
the  reflector  by  producing  a  metallic  mirror  of  6-foot  aperture  and 
54-foot  focal  length,  which  he  mounted  at  Parsonstown.  The  speculum 
weighed  no  less  than  4  tons.  To  mount  this  immense  mass  efficiently 
and  safely  was  a  work  of  no  light  nature,  but  he  successfully  accom- 
plished it,  and  eventually  both  mirror  and  the  telescope,  which  weighed 
now  altogether  14  tons,  were  so  well  counterpoised  that  they  could  be 
easily  moved  in  a  limited  direction  by  means  of  a  windlass,  worked  by 
two  men.  The  perfection  of  the  "seeing"  qualities  of  this  instrument 
and  its  enormous  light-grasping  powers  were  particularlj'  striking,  and 
observational  astronomy  was  considembly  enriched  by  the  discoveries 
made  with  it. 

Speculum  metal  was  not  destined  to  stay.  Ten  years  later  (1857)  the 
genius  of  L^on  Foucault  introduced  glass  mirrors  with  a  thin  coating 
of  silver  deposited  chemically,  and  these  have  now  universall}'  super- 
seded the  metallic  ones. 
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The  long  supremacy  of  Germany  in  the  matter  of  refractors  was 
broken  down  ultimately  by  the  famous  English  optician  and  engineer, 
Thomas  Cooke,  of  York.  His  first  considerable  instrument,  one  of  7 
inches  aperture,  was  finished  in  1851,  and  in  1865,  a  year  before  his 
lamented  death,  he  completed  the  first  of  our  present  giant  refractors, 
one  of  25  inches  aperture,  for  Mr.  Newell,  of  Grateshead.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  success  of  Cooke's  achievement  other  large  refractors 
were  soon  undertaken. 

Alvan  Clark,  the  famous  optician  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  at  once 
commenced  a  26-inch  for  the  Washington  Observatory.  The  next  was 
one  of  27  inches,  made  by  Grubb  for  the  Vienna  Observatory.  Object 
glasses  now  grew  inch  by  inch  in  size,  depending  on  the  increased 
dimensions  of  disks  that  could  be  satisfactorily  cast.  Gautier  of  Paris 
completed  a  29i-inch  for  the  Nice  Observatory,  while  Alvan  Clark 
made  an  objective  of  30  inches  for  Pulkowa.  In  1877  the  latter  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  mounting  of  an  objective  of  36  inches  for  the 
Lick  Observatory,  but  this  immense  lens  was  only  achieved  after  a 
great  number  of  failures.  Even  this  large  object  glass  was  surpassed 
in  size  by  the  completion  in  1892  of  the  40-inch,  which  he  made  for  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,  and  by  that  made  by  Grautier  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  largest  refractors.  In  recent  years,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  silver  on  glass  mirrors,  with  their  stability  of 
figure  and  brilliant  surface,  which  can  be  easily  renewed,  reflectors  of 
large  apertures  are  again  being  produced.  The  first  of  these  was  one 
of  36  inches  aperture  made  by  Calver  for  Dr.  Common,  who  demon- 
strated its  fine  qualities  and  his  own  skill  by  the  beautiful  photographs 
of  the  nebula  of  Orion  he  was  enabled  to  secure  with  it.  Dr.  Comr 
mon  himself  has  since  turned  his  attention  to  the  making  and  silvering 
of  large  mirrors  of  this  kind,  and  the  largest  he  has  actually  completed 
and  mounted  equatorially  is  one  with  a  diameter  of  5  feet.  Another 
of  36  inches  aperture  is  in  use  at  the  Solar  Phvsics  Observatory,  at 
Kensington. 

The  progress  of  depositing  silver  on  glass  has  led  of  late  years  to 
important  developments  in  which  plane  mirrors  are  used.  Foucault 
was  the  first  to  utilize  such  mirrors  in  his  siderostat,  in  which  such 
a  mirror  is  made  to  move  in  front  of  a  horizontal  fixed  telescope,  which 
may  be  of  any  focal  length,  and  no  expensive  dome  or  rising  floor  is 
required.  The  plane  mirror  of  the  siderostat  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
telescope  is  6  feet  in  diameter. 

A  variation  of  this  instrument  is  the  coelostat,  more  recently  advo- 
cated by  Lippmann.  The  Coud^  equatorial  mounting  also  depends 
upon  the  use  of  plane  mirrors;  with  such  a  telescope  the  observer  is 
at  rest  at  a  fixed  eyepiece  or  camera  in  a  room  which  may  be  kept  at 
any  temperature. 
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Now  that  in  astronomical  work  eye  observations  are  indispensably 
supplemented  by  the  employment  of  photography,  an  important  modi- 
fication of  the  refracting  telescope  has  become  necessary.  This  was 
first  suggested  by  Rutherfurd. 

The  ordinary  achromatic  object  glass  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  two 
lenses,  one  made  of  flint  and  the  other  of  crown  glass;  but  in  this  form 
the  photographic  rays  are  not  brought  to  the  same  focus  as  the  visual 
rays.  This,  however,  can  be  achieved  by  employing  three  lenses 
instead  of  two,  each  of  different  kinds  of  glass.  The  uiost  modern 
improvement  in  the  telescope  is  due  to  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor,  of  Cooke  & 
Sons,  and  to  Dr.  Schott  and  Professor  Abbe,  whose  researches  in  the 
manufacture  of  old  and  new  varieties  of  optical  glass  have  rendered 
Mr.  Taylor's  results  feasible.  By  the  Taylor  lens  outstanding  color 
is  abolished^  all  the  rays  being  brought  absolutely  to  the  same  focus. 
Such  lenses  can  therefore  be  used  either  for  visual  observations  or  for 
photography  for  spectroscopy. 

SPECTROSCOPIC  ASTRONOMY. 

The  branch  of  physics  which  at  the  present  day  has  assumed  such 
mighty  and  far-reaching  proportions  in  astronomical  work  is  that  deal- 
ing with  spectrum  analysis,  which,  although  suggested  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Kepler,  did  not  receive  any  impetus  as  regards  its  application 
to  celestial  bodies  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  at  the 
hands  of  Wollaston  and  Fraunhofer.  Then,  however,  it  still  lacked 
the  chemical  touch  supplied  afterward  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen. 
They  showed  us  that  the  spectrum  observed  when  the  light  from  any 
heated  body  is  passed  through  a  prism  is  an  index  to  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  light  source.  The  constitution  of  a  vapor  when  in  a 
condition  to  absorb  light  can  be  determined  by  an  extension  of  the 
same  principle  first  demonstrated  by  Stokes,  Angstr5m,  and  Balfour 
Stewart  when  the  century  was  about  half  completed. 

The  first  celestial  body  toward  which  the  spectroscope  was  turned 
was  our  central  luminary,  the  sun. 

Wollaston  first  discovered  that  its  spectrum  was  crossed  by  a  few 
dark  lines.  We  learned  next  from  Fraunhofer,  who  in  1814  worked 
with  instruments  of  greater  power,  that  the  solar  spectrum  was  crossed 
not  only  by  a  few  dark  lines,  but  by  some  hundreds.  Not  content 
with  examining  the  light  of  the  sun,  Fraunhofer  turned  his  instru- 
ment toward  the  stars,  the  light  of  which  he  also  examined,  so  that  he 
may  be  justly  called  the  inventor  of  stellar  spectrum  analysis.  It  is 
not  to  the  credit  of  modern  science  that  from  this  time  forward  spec- 
trum analysis  did  not  become  a  recognized  branch  of  scientific  inquiry, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Fraunhof er's  observations  were  buried  in  obliv- 
ion for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  importance  of  them  was  not  rec- 
ognized till  the  origin  of  the  dark  lines,  both  in  sun  and  stars,  had  been 
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explained  by  Stokes  and  others,  as  before  stated.  The  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrom  were  mapped  with  great  diligence  by  Kirchhoff  in  1861 
and  1862,  and  later  by  Angstrom  and  Thalen,  and  this  was  done  side 
by  side  with  chemical  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  chemistry  of  the 
san  was  thus  to  a  great  extent  revealed.  It  was  no  longer  a  habitable 
globe,  but  one  with  its  visible  boundary  at  a  fierce  heat,  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  metallic  vapors,  chief  among  them  iron,  also  in  a 
state  of  incandescence.  To  these  metallic  vapors  AngstrOm  added 
hydrogen  shortly  afterwards. 

Here,  then,  was  established  a  firm  link  between  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;  the  first  step  to  the  problem  of  the  chemistry  of  space  had  been 
taken. 

It  was  onlv  natural  that  as  advances  were  made  the  instrumental 
equipment  should  keep  pace  with  them.  Spectroscopes  were  built  on 
a  larger  scale;  more  prisms,  which  meant  greater  disperson,  were 
employed  to  render  the  measurements  of  the  lines  in  spectra  more 
accurate.  The  growth  of  our  knowledge  especially  necessitated  the 
making  of  maps  of  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  in  the  spectra 
of  the  chemical  elements  which  had  been  compared  with  it  on  a 
natural  scale.  This  was  done  by  Angstrom*  who  utilized  for  this 
purpose  the  diffraction  grating  invented  by  Fraunhofer,  and  defined 
the  position  of  all  lines  in  spectra  by  their  "wave  lengths,"  in  ten- 
millionths  of  a  millimeter  or  "*  tenth-meters." 

In  1862  Rutherfurd  extended  Fraunhofer's  work  on  the  stars  by  a 
first  attempt  at  classification.  Two  years  later  Huggins  and  Miller 
produced  maps  of  the  spectra  of  some  stars.  Donati  demonstrated 
that  comets  gave  radiation  spectra  and  Huggins  did  the  same  for 
nebulae. 

By  these  observations  comets  and  nebulae  were  shown  to  be  spectro- 
scopically  different  from  stars,  which  at  that  time  were  studied  by  their 
dark  lines  only. 

Chiefly  by  the  labors  of  Pickering,  the  energetic  head  of  the  Harvard 
Observatory,  science  has  been  enriched  during  the  later  years  by 
observations  of  thousands  of  stellar  spectra,  the  study  of  which  has 
brought  alx>ut  the  most  marvelous  advance  in  our  knowledge. 

These  priceless  data  have  enabled  us  now  to  classify  the  stars  not 
only  by  their  brightness,  or  their  color,  but  by  their  chemistry. 

Next  to  be  chronicled  is  the  application  of  the  so-called  Doppler- 
Fizeau  principle,  which  teaches  us  that  when  a  light  source  is  approach- 
ing or  receding  from  us  the  light  waves  are  crushed  together  or  drawn 
out,  so  that  the  wave  length  is  changed.  The  amount  of  change 
gives  us  the  velocity  of  approach  or  recess,  so  that  the  rate  of  move- 
ment of  stars  toward  or  from  the  earth,  or  the  uprush  or  downrush  of 
the  solar  vapors  on  the  sun's  disk,  can  be  accurately  determined.  A 
further  utilization  of  this  principle  is  found  when  the  stars  are  so  close 
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together  that  they  appear  as  one  if  the  plane  of  motion  passes  near 
the  earth.  A  line  common  to  the  spectra  of  both  stars  will  appear 
double,  twice  in  each  revolution,  when  the  motion  to  or  from  the  earth, 
or,  as  it  is  termed, '"  in  the  line  of  sight,'^  is  greatest.  ''  Spectroscopic 
doubles,"  as  these  stars  are  called,  yield  up  many  of  their  secrets 
which  otherwise  would  elude  us.  Their  time  of  revolution,  the  size 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  combined  mass  can  be  determined. 

To  return  from  the  stars  to  the  sun. 

By  the  device  of  throwing  an  image  of  the  sun  on  the  slit  of  tne 
spectroscope  the  spectra  of  solar  spots  have  been  studied  from  1866 
onward,  and  a  little  later  the  brighter  portions  of  the  sun's  outer 
envelopes,  revealed  till  then  only  during  eclipses,  were  brought  within 
our  ken  spectroscopically  so  that  they  are  now  studied  every  day. 

CELESTIAL   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Wedgewood  and  Davy,  in  1802,  made  prints  on  paper  by  means  of 
silver  salts,  but  it  was  not  until  1830  that  Niepce  and  Daguerre  founded 
photography,  which  Arago,  in  an  address  to  the  French  Chamber,  at 
once  suggested  might  subsequently  be  used  to  record  the  positions  of 
stars. 

In  1839  we  find  Sir  John  Herschel  carrying  out  a  series  of  experi- 
ments so  important  for  our  correct  knowledge  of  the  sequence  of  steps 
in  the  early  stages  of  photograph}^  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  quoting 
from  one  of  Herschel's  manuscripts  relating  to  a  deposit  on  a  glass 
plate  of  ''  muriate"  [chloride]  of  silver  from  a  mixed  solution  of  the 
niti*ate  with  conunon  salt.  The  manuscript  states:  "After  forty -eight 
hours  [the  ehoride]  had  formed  a  film  firm  enough  to  bear  di-aining 
the  water  off  ver}'  slowly  by  a  syphon.  Having  dried  it,  I  found  that 
it  was  very  little  affected  by  light,  and  by  washing  it  with  niti-ate  of 
silver,  weak,  and  drying  it,  it  became  highly  sensitive.  In  this  state 
I  took  a  camera  picture  of  the  telescope  on  it." 

The  original  of  the  above-mentioned  photograph,  the  first  photo- 
graph ever  taken  on  glass,  is  now  in  the  science  collection  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 

In  the  early  days  of  photogmphy  colored  glasses  were  first  used  to 
investigate  the  action  of  different  colors  on  the  photographic  plate. 
Sir  John  Herschel  was  among  the  first  to  propose  that  such  investi- 
gations should  be  made  direct  with  a  spectrum,  and  he,  like  Dr.  J.  W. 
Draper,  stated  that  he  had  found  a  new  kind  of  light  beyond  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum,  as  the  photographic  plate  showed  a  portion  of  the 
spectnun  there  which  was  not  visible  to  the  eye.  Advance  followed 
advance  and  in  1842  Becquerel  photographed  the  whole  solar  spec- 
trum, in  coloi-8,  with  nearly  all  the  lines  registered  by  the  hand  and 
eye  of  Fraunhofer,  not  only  the  blue  end,  but  the  complete  spectrum 
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from  Drapers  "''htent  light.**  se^  he  called  the  uitra  violet  niT:»^  to  tHe 
extreme  red  end. 

The  first  photograph  of  a  celestial  object  was*  one  of  the  mooo 
s<ecared  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  in  184<> ;  we  had  to  wait  until  l>4o,  so 
far  as^  I  know,  before  a  daguerreotype  wa^  taken  of  the  s^n :  thL:^  was 
done  by  Foucault  and  Fizeao.  while  the  fintt  photograph  of  a  :*tar — 
Vega — was  taken  at  Harvard  in  185*).  After  the  introduction  of  the 
wet  collodion  process  regular  photographs  of  the  sun*s  surface  were 
commenced,  at  Sir  John  HerschePs  recommendation,  at  Kew.  in  Id^S. 
and  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  18^>  was  made  memorable  by  the  photo- 
graphs of  De  La  Rue,  who  before  that  time  had  secured  most  admi- 
rable photographs  of  the  moon,  as  also  had  Butherfurd. 

Photography  now  began  to  pay  the  debt  she  owed  to  spectrum 
analvsis. 

The  first  laboratory  photograph  of  the  spectra  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments was  taken  bv  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller  in  1S*>2- 

Rutherfurd  was  the  first  to  secure  a  photograph  of  the  sobkr  spec- 
trum with  considerable  dispersion  by  means  of  prisms. 

In  1S6S  ^^lascart  undertook  a  complete  photographic  invesdgatioD 
of  the  ultra  violet  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum,  a  work  of  no  mean 
magnitude.  He.  however,  did  not  employ  a  train  of  {NTBms  for  pro- 
ducing the  spectrum,  but  a  defracCion  grating,  using  the  light  reflected 
from  the  first  surface.  The  first  photograpH  of  the  spectrum  of  a  star 
was  secured  by  Henry  Draper,  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  photography,  in  1ST± 

It  was  not  till  the  introduction  of  dry  plates  in  IST^  that  the  pho- 
tography of  the  fainter  celestial  objects  or  of  their  spectra  was  possi- 
ble^ as  a  long  exposure  was  naturally  required.  SteUar  spectra  were 
photographed  by  Huggins  in  IST^  and  in  the  next  year  Draper  photo- 
graphed the  nebula  of  Orion.  As  the  dry  plates  became  more  rapid 
and  as  longer  exposures  were  employed,  revelation  followed  revela- 
tion :  the  nebulae  as  seen  bv  the  naked  eve.  and  even  some  stars,  were 
found  bv  the  Henrvs.  Roberts.  Max  Wolf.  Barnard,  and  others  to  be 
but  the  brighter  kernels  of  large  nebulous  patches. 

This  new  application  of  photography,  depending  upon  long  expo- 
sures (the  longest  one  I  know  of  has  extended  to  forty  hours),  had  an 
important  reflex  action  on  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  telescope :  it 
was  not  only  necessary  to  keep  the  faintest  star  exactly  on  the  same 
part  of  the  plate  during  the  whole  of  the  exposure,  but  night  after 
night  the  stellar  image  must  be  brought  onto  the  same  part  of  the 
plate  so  that  the  exposure  might  be  continued. 

A  sy.:?tem  of  electric  control  of  the  going  of  the  driving  cl<x*k  of  the 
telescope  by  means  of  a  sidereal  clock  was  introduced,  the  simplest 
one  being  designed  by  Russell  of  Sydney,  a  most  elaborate  one  by 
Grubb  of  DubUn. 
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Another  application  of  the  method  of  long  exposures  has  been  the 
discovery  of  minor  planets  bj'  the  trails  impressed  by  their  motion 
among  the  stars  on  the  photogi*aphic  plates  on  which  the  images  of 
both  are  hnpressed. 

A  complete  spectroscopic  survey  of  the  stars  by  means  of  photogra- 
phy was  conmienced  in  1886  at  Harvard  College,  as  a  memorial  to 
Draper,  who  died  while  he  was  laboring  diligently  and  successfully  in 
securing  advances  in  astrophysical  inquiries.  To  carry  on  this  work 
at  Harvard,  Professor  Pickering  wisely  reverted  to  the  method  first 
employed  by  Fraunhofer  and  utilized  by  Respighi  and  another  in  1871, 
of  placing  prisms  in  front  of  the  object  glass. 

In  the  photographing  of  stellar  spectra  by  means  of  objective  prisms 
the  driving  clock  of  the  telescope  must  not  go  exactly  at  sidereal  rate, 
but  at  certain  speeds,  depending  on  the  brightness  and  position  of  the 
star  under  examination. 

This  is  necessary  because  the  image  of  the  spectrum  of  a  star  on 
the  photograph  is  only  a  thin  line  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  the 
spectral  lines.  The  spectrum  must  be  broadened,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  making  the  star  image  'Hrail"  to  a  certain  degree  on  the 
plate.  This  trailing  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  clock,  the  rate 
of  which  is  made  to  vary.  In  this  way  the  trail  of  a  spectrum  of  a 
stai  on  the  photographic  plate  is  always  obtained  of  the  same  width, 
while  the  density  of  the  image  is  made  fairly  constant  bv-  increasing 
the  rate  for  bright  stars  and  decreasing  it  for  fainter  ones.  In  this 
way  spectra  of  the  brighter  stars,  rivaling  in  perfection  and  detail 
those  obtained  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  itself  thirty  years  ago,  have 
been  obtained.  Such  photographs  have  rendered  a  minute  chemical 
classification  of  the  stars  possible. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of  photography  to  spec- 
trum analysis  during  the  latter  part  of  the  century  has  been  the  utili- 
zation by  Messrs.  Deslandres  and  Hale  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
Janssen,  that  by  employing  photography  images  of  the  sun  and  its 
surroundings  can  be  obtained  in  light  on  one  wave  length.  In  this 
wav  we  can  studv  the  distribution  of  anv  one  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents  of  the  sun  sepai'ately  and  note  its  beha\nor,  not  only  on  the 
sun  itself,  but  in  the  atmosphere  which  enfolds  the  disk. 

It  is  strange  that,  in  spite  of  the  suggestion  of  Faye  and  others  after 
him,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  employment  of  photography 
in  astronomical  work,  namely,  the  abolition  of  "personal  equation," 
has  so  far  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  What  "personal  equation" 
is  can  be  perhaps  illustrated  by  considering  an  observer  who  is  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  a  star  over  the  wires  in  a  transit  instrument. 

His  object  is  to  note  the  exact  time,  to  a  fraction  of  a  second,  when 
a  star  passes  each  wire,  and  this  is  done  by  listening  to  the  beats  of  a 
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(rtoffc  nesr  9^  Imnd  and  estimating:  the  fnu^ons.  Some  obeerveTs  con- 
slmtly  note  the  time  either  a  little  in  iuirance  or  a  littte  later  than  the 
aetiml  time,  aiid  this  small  distance  between  the  observ^er  and  the  true 
times  is  more  or  less  constant  for  each  observer.  This  difference  has 
to  be  taken  into  a<*coant  for  every  observation.  Even  the  use  of  the 
chronograph  in  ti'ansit  work,  by  which  the  observation  is  electrically 
recorded,  does  not.  entirely  eliminate  the  error.  The  photographir 
method  of  transit  work  has  been  experimented  on,  but  so  faras  rkiM>w 
it  has  not  yet  been  used  at  more  than  one  or  two  observatorieas.  Jk 
will  donbtless  eventually  rid  us  of  '*  personal  equaticm ''^  entirely,  fur 
the  star  image  may  be  photographed  and  the  time  reoordedby  tfaessme 
cnrrent  of  electricity. 

At  the  end  of  the  century  we  may  almost  say  that,  except  inrelatycf 
to  the  work  of  the  meridional  observatories,  photographie  mediodfr  of 
recording  observations  are  becoming  exclosively  used.  One  ot  the 
eases  in  which  iti<  utility  is  most  in  evidence  i»  in  ti^  maitti^ of  eclipse 
observations.  Spectra  of  the  sfin'.H  sarrDnnding3»coBtaininfpa.tiioaaaDd 
lines  are  taken  in  a  second  of  time,  thus  rep}aci]ig:iive  or  six  doubtfid 
eye  observations  by  wealth  of  results,  whick  have  ^mibled  ttie  reerait 
vast  progress  to  be  secured, 

Catalognes  of  tlie  stars  were  among  the  tirst  seientiiic  records  started 
by  man,  and  so  lony  as  only  the  naked  eye  was  usetl  the  work  wiuj  not 
difBcnlt,  as  only  approximate  positions  were  attempted,  even  by  Hip- 
parchus;  bnt  long  before  the  eighteenth  i^entiiry  dawneil  the  problem 
was  entirely  changed  by  the  invention  of  the  teles<»ope  and  by  the  pro- 
vision of  accurately  divided  circles;  not  <^nly  eouid  better  positions  be 
recorded,  but  the  number  of  stars  to  be  <^talogned  was  enormously 
increased,  and  furthermore  other  objects — nebulae — presented  them- 
selves in  considerable  numbers. 

In  1801  the  star  catalogues  chiefly  relied  on  were  those  of  Laeaille, 
containing  about  3,000  stars  scattered  over  the  whole  heavens. 

Maskelyne,  who  was  then  astronomer  royal,  had  published  in  1790 
a  catalogue  of  thirty-six  fundamental  stars,  chiefly  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  The  first  great  catalogue  of  the  century  was  the  Fun- 
dmoenta  AstronomiaB  of  Bessel,  produced  in  1818.  This  contained 
1^,222  stars.  The  Bonn  •-  Durchmiisterung,''  with  its  catalogue  of 
324,1^  stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  the  corresponding  atlas 
poblished  in  1857-1863,  was  the  next  memorable  achievement  in  this 
direction.  Por  it  we  have  t^  thank  Bessel  and  Argelander  and  a  per- 
fect system  of  work. 

Anotiier  monumental  catalogue  dealing  with  the  stars  in  the  south- 
em  heavens  has  been  that  of  the  southern  stars  observed  by  Gould 
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(1866).  While  the  century  is  closing  another  catalogue  far  more  stu- 
pendous than  anything  which  could  be  conceived  possible  a  few  years 
ago  is  steadily  being  compiled.  This  we  owe  to  the  farsightedness 
and  energy  of  Admiral  Mouchez,  a  late  director  of  the  Paris  Obsenr- 
atory.     The  work  was  conMuenced  in  1892. 

The  whole  heavens,  north  and  south  alike^  have  been  divided  into 
zones,  and  the  chief  observatories  on  the  earth's  surface  are  busy 
night  after  night  in  taking  photographs  of  that  part  intrusted  to 
them.  The  whole  heavens  are  thus  being  made  to  write  their  autobi- 
ography, and  the  total  gain  to  the  astronomy  of  the  future  of  this 
most  priceless  record  can  perhaps  be  scarcely  grasped  as  yet,  although 
the  advantage  of  being  able  at  any  point  of  future  time  to  see  on  a 
photographic  plate  what  the  heavens  are  telling  now  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

Catalogues  of  the  stai-s  have,  of  course,  led  to  other  minor  cata- 
logues of  various  classes  of  stars,  binary,  \'ariable,  and  the  like.  In 
the  later  years  catalogues  of  stars,  according  to  their  spectra,  have 
enriched  science. 

The  first  extensive  catalogue  of  stella  spectra  was  published  by 
Vogel.  It  dealt  with  4,051  stars,  and  appeared  in  1883.  It  has  since 
been  followed  by  the  Draper  catalogue,  based  upon  photographs  of 
thc.spectra,  which  contains  a  much  lai-ger  number.  With  regard  to 
nebulaB  Herschel  published  his  third  catalogue  in  1802.  The  last  cata- 
logue of  this  nature  is  by  Dreyer  (1S88),  and  contains  7,840  of  these 
objects.  In  the  time  of  Tycho  they  could  l>e  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand. 

INVESTIGATIONS   OF    SOME    IMIHIRTANT   ASTKONOMICAI.    ( ONSTANTS. 

The  centurv  has  been  fruitful  in  the  detenu i nation  of  manv  numer- 
ical values  which  are  all  important  in  enabling  us  to  determine  the  dis- 
tance and  masses  of  the  heavenly  Ixxlies,  thereby  giving  us  a  firm 
grasp  not  only  of  the  dimensions  of  our  own  system,  but  of  those 
scattered  in  the  celestial  spaces. 

To  take  the  distances  first.  We  must  Ix^gin  with  the  exact  measure 
of  the  earth;  for  this  we  must  measure  the  exact  length  of  an  arc  of 
meridian  or  of  parallel:  that  is,  a  stretch  of  the  earth's  surface  h'ing 
north  or  south  or  east  and  west,  l>etween  places  of  which  the  latitudes 
are  accurately  known  in  the  foniier  case  and  the  longitude  in  the  latter. 
In  either  case  we  can  deteniiine  the  numl>er  of  miles  which  go  to  a 
degree.  Beginning  at  the  opening  of  the  century  with  an  arc  of 
meridian  of  2  degrees  measured  by  Gauss  from  Gottingen  to  Altona, 
the  arcs  of  meridian  have  grown  longer  as  the  century  has  grown  older, 
till,  at  the  close,  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  meridian  from  the  Cape 
to  Cairo,  embracing  something  like  68  degrees  of  latitude,  is  being 
mooted. 
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The  measurements  of  arcs  of  pai-allel  have  ]>een  developed  by  the 
rapid  extension  of  telegraphic  communications  which  now  permit  the 
longitude  of  the  terminal  stations  to  be  determined  with  the  greatest 
accuracy. 

Thanks  to  this  work  we  now  have  the  size  of  our  planet  to  a  few 
miles.  The  polar  diameter  is  41,709,790  feet;  but  the  equator  is  not  a 
circle,  the  ex^uatorial  diameter  from  longitude  8^  15'  west  to  longitude 
188^  15'  west  is  41,858,258  feet;  that  at  right  angles  to  it  is  41,850,210 
feet;  that  is,  some  thousand  yards  shorter.  The  earth,  then,  is  shaped 
like  an  orange  slightly  squeezed. 

Knowing  the  earth's  diameter,  we  can  obtain  the  sun's  distance  by 
several  methods — the  old  one  by  observing  transits  of  Venus,  one  of 
which  Cooke  went  out  to  observe  in  1769,  and  two  of  which  recurred 
in  1874  and  1882;  new  ones  by  observations  of  Mars  or  one  of  the 
minor  planets  at  a  favorable  opposition,  and  by  determining  the  velocity 
of  light. 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  minor  planet,  "Eros,"*  which  in  one  part 
of  its  orbit  is  nearer  the  earth  than  Mars,  has  recently  revived 
interest  in  this  method  and  a  combined  attack  is  in  contemplation. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  light  has  a  finite  velocity;  but  we  had 
to  wait  till  the  sixties  before  Fizeau  and  Foucault  showed  us  how  to 
determine  its  exact  value.  The  methods  introduced  by  them  have 
been  recently  applied  by  Cornu,  Newcomb,  and  Michelson,  and  the 
resulting  value  is  slightly  less  than  300,000  meters  per  second.  Com- 
bining this  with  the  constant  of  aberration,  the  distance  of  the  sun  can 
be  determined. 

It  is  wonderful  how  these  vastly  different  methods  agree  in  the 
resulting  mean  distance.  At  the  beginning  of  the  (»entury  it  stood 
roughly  at  95,000,000  miles;  this  has  ])een  reduced  to  93,965,000  miles. 
The  extreme  difference  between  the  old  and  new  values  of  the  solar 
parallax,  two-fifths  of  a  second  of  arc,  is  represented  by  the  apparent 
breadth  of  a  human  hair  viewed  at  a  distance  of  about  125  feet. 

Knowing  the  distance  of  the  sun,  the  way  is  open  to  us  to  determine, 
by  a  method  suggested  by  Galileo,  the  distances  of  those  stars  which 
occupy  a  different  position  among  their  fellows,  as  seen  from  opposite 
points  in  the  earth's  orbit  round  the  sun,  points  186,000,000  miles 
apart.  We  now  know  the  distances  of  many  such  stars,  Bessel  having 
determined  the  first  in  1838.  The  nearest  star  to  us,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  Centauri,  the  light  of  which  takes  four  and  a  half  years  to  reach 
us.  Not  many  years  ago  Pritchard  applied  photography  to  this  branch 
of  inquir3\  We  may  therefore  expect  a  still  more  rapid  progress  in 
the  future. 

*  [Dr.  E.  von  Oppolzer  gives  the  remarkable  announeenient  of  a  variation  of  the 
brightness  of  Eros  of  abont  one  magnitude,  the  change  taking  pla(M3  in  a  few  hours.— 
Nature  LXIII,  1901,  i)age  383.] 
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With  regard  to  masses:  We  naturally  must  first  know  tiiat  of  the 
earth;  having  its  size,  if  we  can  determine  its  density,  the  rest  follows. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  has 
occupied  the  minds  of  many  workers  during  the  closing  century. 
Newton  (about  1728)  pointed  out  how  it  could  be  deduced  by  observing 
the  deviation  from  the  vertical  of  a  plumb  line  suspended  near  a  large 
ma^s  of  matter — a  mountain — ^the  volume  and  densitv  of  which  could 
be  previously  determined.  This  method,  which  is  very  laborious  and 
requires  the  greatest  skill  and  most  delicate  instruments,  has  been 
employed  several  times — by  Bouguer  and  Condamine  in  1738  at  Chim- 
borazo;  Maskelyne  in  1774  at  Schehallien,  in  Scotland,  and  James  at 
Arthur's  Seat,  near  Exiinburgh. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  another  method  was  introduced  by 
Cavendish.  This  consists  in  measuring  the  attracrtion  of  two  large 
spheres  of  known  size  and  mass,  such  as  two  balls  of  lead  on  two  veiy- 
small  and  light  spheres,  by  means  of  a  torsion  balance  (x>nstructed  by 
Mitchell  for  this  purpose. 

The  most  recent  determination  bv  this  method,  and  one  which  is 
considered  to  give  us  perhaps  the  most  accurate  value,  is  that  which 
is  due  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Professor  Boys.  His  improvement 
consisted  in  constructing  a  most  delicate  torsion  balance.  The  attracted 
spheres  consisted  of  small  gold  balls  suspended  by  a  quartz  fiber  car- 
rying a  mirror  to  indicate  the  amount  of  twist  The  whole  instrument 
was  quite  small  and  could  easily  be  protected  from  air  currents  and 
changes  of  temperature,  while  the  use  of  the  quartz  fibers  reduced  to 
a  minimum  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  Cavendish  experiment 
The  value  of  the  mean  densitv  of  the  earth  is  now  considered  to  be 
5.6,  which  means  that  if  we  have  a  globe  of  water  exactly  the  same 
size  as  our  own  earth  the  real  earth  would  weigh  just  5.6  times  this 
globe  of  water.  The  earth's  weight  in  tons  does  not  convey  much 
idea,  but  that  it  is  six  thousand  trillions  may  interest  the  curious. 
This  determination  has  enabled  the  masses  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets, 
and  satellites,  and  manv  sidereal  svstems  to  l>e  accuratelv  known  in 
relation  to  the  mass  of  the  earth. 

SOME   ACHIEVEMENTS   OF   MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Uranus,  a  planet  unknown  to  the  ancients,  was  discovered  by  its 
movement  among  the  stars  by  William  Herschel  in  1781.  It  was  not 
until  1846  that  another  major  planet  was  added  to  the  solar  system, 
and  this  discovery  was  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  century. 

The  story  of  the  independent  discovery  of  Neptune  by  Adams  and 
Le  Verrier,  who  were  both  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  appar- 
ent irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Uranus  were  due  to  the  attraction  of 
another  body  traveling  on  an  orbit  outside  it,  has  been  often  told.     The 
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siilHi»(|iiieiit  dkia9r4P*rT  0A  ihit  iffxt^fmal  hfrdx  iMOt  finr  fmonn  (iw^  pls»eie  at 
widiefa  dne-ir  maUtb^maitkml  auoailr^  kid  ltd  tbnD  to  betiip^ie'  it  wmaM  be 
^netra  wili  for«rT«frr  Fj«(r  r^i^riiiHi  jl^  a  tin?  trimnph  of  the  homaa  isielfedL 

But  tixe  nin^ult^  of  tbt^  iBifr|isirk>^  wlikli  nowr  ooocem  o:^  are  genetaDj 
of  ikh  «o  Mfflb4Urio8ud  a  «irlkiLrMler.  altliof^^  tbev  lie  at  the  root  of  our 
knowled^  of  <(^l4H^*tiaJ  onotioni^.  TbeT  more  often  take  the  ^Jiape  of 
tal^ili^  and  di^:tL^ioik^  refattincf  to  the  morementiF  of  the  bodie:^  which 
make  up  oor  «^oEar  »ji^enL, 

Gaib*«!-  may  Fie  i^aid  to  hare  ltd  the  war  dnriiig'  the  present  centiuy 

a  worthy  .sequel  to  the  Meebaniqiie  Cele!!<te«  in  which  work,  toward 
the  end  of  the  pre«redii]^  centary.  Lapiaee  had  enshrined  all  that  was 
known  on  the  planetary  re:^mit4  of  graritation. 

In  haer  year^  L^  Verrier  and  Xewcomb  hare  been  among  the  chief 
workern  on  whom  the  mantle  of  !$aeh  disstinguighed  predecessors  has 
fallen.  Frr>m  them  the  planet  and  ^oUeDite  tables  now  in  o^e  hare 
been  derirei 

But  the  motion  of  our  own  i^atellite.  the  moon,  has  had  fascinations 
for  other  analy^*^  besides  those  we  hare  named. 

The  pro(>Iem.  indeed,  of  the  moon*3f  motion  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult, and  ha.^  t^txed  the  ingenuity  of  a?»tronomers  from  an  early  dale. 
Eren  at  th*-  pre^^ent  day  it  Ls  impossible  to  predict  the  exact  position 
of  the  moon  at  any  on*^  m«>ment.  owing  to  inequalities  and  perturba- 
tion's the  exa^T't  rarying  ralue>  of  which  are  not  known. 

The  two  mo^t  important  theories?  of  the  motion  of  the  moon,  com- 
pleted towarcl  the  middle  of  the  century,  were  due  to  Hansen  and 
LK-LiUfiay.  The  former'^  app-an-d  in  l'^^.'^,  the  lunar  tables  being 
publi-^ht-d  lat»-r  ^Kyl),  while  the  latter >  wa--  published  in  lvJ*>. 

Han.-?*'nV  theoiy*  had  for  \l>  chief  object  the  formation  of  tables.  To 
avoid  the  ineonvenienrre  of  a^iinif  in  his  i-alculations  i?eries  which  slowlv 
converge  he  in«?erted  numerical  values  throughout.  In  Hansen's  solu- 
tion the  problem  is  one  actually  presented  by  nature,  allowance  being 
made  for  everv  known  eaa^e  of  disturbance.  There  is  one  disadvan- 
tage.  namely.  that«should  observations  demand  a  change  in  any  of  the 
constants  used  there  is  no  means  of  making  any  correction  in  the 
result"*. 

I>elaunay's  theory  surmounted  this  difficulty,  but  at  the  expense  of 
still  greater  inconvenience  for  making  an  ephemeris.  The  slow  con- 
vergence of  certain  series  involved  an  immense  amount  of  labor  to  give 
sufficiently  approximate  results. 

More  recently,  as  the  century  Is  closing.  Dr.  Brown  has  taken  up  the 
subject  and  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  calculate  the  motion  of  our  satellite. 
It  may  l>e  stated  that  he  adopts  all  I>elaunay's  modifications  of  the 
problem  and  works  them  out  algebraically;  but  there  are  many  tech- 
nical diflferences  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here. 
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Enough  has  ])eon  sUiU^d  to  show  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
breach  of  continuity  in  the  treatment  of  this  most  important  problem. 

Another  attack  on  the  moon,  and  incidentally  its  motion,  has 
recently  been  made  by  another  analyst — Prof.  George  Darwin.  Grap- 
pling with  all  the  consequences  of  tidal  friction,  he  has  been  able  to 
present  to  us  the  past  and  future  history  of  our  satellite.  Beginning 
as  a  part  of  the  material  congeries  from  which  subsequently,  some 
50,000,000  years  ago,  both  earth  and  moon,  as  separate  bodies,  were 
formed,  it  has  ever  since  been  extending  its  orbit,  and  so  retreating 
farther  away  from  its  center  of  motion,  while  the  period  of  the  earth^s 
rotation  has  been  increasing  at  the  same  time  from  a  possible  period 
of  some  three  hours  when  the  moon  was  bom  to  one  of  1,400  hours 
when  the  day  and  month  will  be  equal,  something  like  150,000,000 
years  being  required  for  the  process. 

STELLAR   EVOLUTION. 

It  was  only  in  the  eighties,  after  thousands  of  observations  of  the 
spectra  of  stars,  nebula?,  and  comets  had  been  secured,  that  the  full 
meaning  of  the  revelations  of  the  spectroscope  began  to  dawn  upon 
the  world. 

Before  the  introduction  of  spectrum  analysis  all  stars  were  supposed 
to  be  suns,  and  the  only  difference  recognized  among  them  was  one  of 
brilliancy,  and  the  variation  of  brilliancy  in  the  case  of  some  of  them. 

It  ultimately  came  out  that  great  classes  might  be  recognized  by  the 
differences  of  their  spectra,  which  were  ultimately  traced  to  differences 
in  their  chemistry  and  in  their  temperature,  as  determined  by  the 
extension  of  the  spectni  in  the  ultraviolet,  the  whiter  stars  being 
hotter  than  the  red  ones,  as  a  white-hot  poker  is  hotter  than  a  red-hot 
poker. 

Next  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stars 
were  not  stars  at  all  like  the  sun,  but  swarms  of  meteorites;  and  in 
this  way  the  mysterious  now  stars  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
the  heavens,  and  a  large  number  of  variable  stars,  were  explained  as 
arising  from  collisions  among  such  swarms. 

The  inquiry  which  dealt  with  the  spectroscopic  results,  having  thus 
introduced  the  ideas  of  meteor  swarms  and  collisions  to  explain  many 
stellar  phenomena,  went  further  and  showed  that  the  various  chemical 
changes  obser\'ed  in  passing  from  star  to  star  might  also  be  explained 
bv  supposing  the  whole  stellar  constitution  to  arise  from  cool  meteoritic 
swarms  represented  by  nebula?,  the  changes  up  to  a  cei'tain  point  being 
explained  by  a  rise  of  temperature  due  to  condensation  toward  a  cen- 
ter. Here  the  new  view  was  opposed  to  that  of  Laplace,  advanced 
during  the  last  century,  that  the  stars  were  produced  by  condensation 
and  cooling;  but  Kelvin  had  shown,  l)efore  the  new  view  was  enun- 
ciated, that  Laplace's  view  was  contrary  to  thermodynamics,  a  branch 
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of  science  which  had  developed  since  Laplace  published  his  famous 
Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde. 

After  all  the  meteorites  in  the  parent  swarm  had  been  condensed 
into  the  central  gaseous  mass  that  mass  had  to  cool.  So  that  we  had 
in  the  heavens  not  only  stars  more  or  less  meteoritic  in  structure,  of 
rising  temperature,  but  stars  chiefly  gaseous,  of  falling  temperature. 
It  was  obvious  that  representatives  of  both  these  classes  of  stars  might 
have  nearly  the  same  mean  effective  temperature  and  therefore  more 
or  less  the  same  spectrum.  A  minute  inquiry  entirely  justified  these 
conclusions. 

So  far  has  the  detailed  chemistry  of  the  stars  been  carried  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  century  that  the  question  of  stellar  evolution  has  given 
rise  to  that  of  inorganic  evolution  generally,  the  sequence  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  can  only  be  studied  in  the  stars,  for  laboratory  work 
without  stint  has  shown  that  in  them  we  have  celestial  furnaces,  the 
heat  of  which  transcends  that  of  our  most  powerful  electric  sparks. 
In  this  way  astronomy  is  paying  the  debt  she  owes  to  chemistry. 

THE  SUN  AND  HIS  SYSTEM. 

Although  the  outer  confines  of  space  have,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
compelled  to  bring  their  tribute  of  new  knowledge  by  means  of  the 
penetrating  power  possessed  by  modern  telescopes,  and  the  camera  and 
spectroscopes  attached  to  them,  the  study  of  the  near  has  by  no  means 
been  neglected,  and  for  the  reason  that  in  astronomy  especially  we 
must  content  ourselves  in  the  case  of  the  more  distant  bodies  by  sur- 
mising what  happens  in  them  from  the  facts  gathered  in  the  region 
where  alone  detailed  observations  are  possible. 

Thus  what  we  can  learn  about  the  sun  helps  to  explain  what  we  dis- 
cern nmch  more  dimly  in  the  case  of  stars.  A  study  of  the  moon's  face 
we  are  compelled  to  take  as  showing  us  the  possibilities  relating  to  the 
surface  condition  of  other  satellites  so  far  removed  from  us  that  they 
only  appear  as  points  of  light. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  sun.  Where  a  volume  might  be  written  a 
few  words  must  suflSce.  I  have  already  stated  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  it  was  a  habitable  globe. 
It  was  limited  to  the  fiery  ball  we  see.  At  the  end  of  the  century  it 
is  a  body  of  the  fiercest  heat,  and  the  ball  we  see  is  only  a  central 
portion  of  a  huge  and  terribly  interesting  mechanism,  the  outer  por- 
tions of  which  heave  and  throb  every  eleven  years.  Spots,  promi- 
nences, corona,  everything,  feel  this  throbbing. 

Although  the  discovery  of  spots  on  the  sun  was  among  Galileo's 
first  achievements,  it  was  reserved  for  the  last  half  of  the  present 
century  to  demonstrate  their  almost  perfect  periodicity. 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Schwabe,  Wolf,  Carrington,  and  De  la  Rue, 
Stewart  and  Loewy ,  we  now  know  that  every  eleven  years  the  spots 
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wax  and  wane.  Tacchina  and  Ricco,  during  the  last  thiity  years,  have 
proved  that  the  prominences  follow  suit,  and  the  fact  that  the  corona 
also  obeys  the  same  law  was  established  during  the  American  eclipse 
of  18Y8. 

The  study  of  solar  physics  consists  in  watching  and  recording  the 
thermal,  chemical,  and  other  changes  which  accompany  this  period. 
Some  of  these  effects  can  be  best  studied  during  those  times  when  the 
ball  itself  is  covered  by  the  moon  in  an  eclipse.  Then  the  outer  por- 
tions of  the  sun  are  revealed  in  all  their  beauty  and  majesty,  and  all 
the  world  goes  to  see. 

But  it  is  the  quiet  daily  work  in  the  laboratory  which  has  enabled 
us  to  study  the  sun's  place  in  relation  to  the  other  stars,  and  so  to 
found  a  chemical  classification  of  all  the  stars  that  shine. 

From  the  sun  we  may  pass  to  his  system,  and  first  consider  the 
nearest  body  to  us — the  moon. 

While  some  astronomers  have  been  discussing  the  movements  and 
evolution  of  our  satellite,  others  have  been  engaged  upon  maps  of  its 
surface,  upon  questions  dealing  with  a  lunar  atmosphere,  or  a  study 
of  the  origin  of  the  present  conformations  and  of  possible  changes. 
The  science  of  selenology  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
SchrOter  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  it  required  the  applica- 
tion of  photography  in  later  years  to  put  it  on  a  firm  basis.  Maps  of 
the  moon  have  been  prepared  by  Lohrmann,  Beer  and  M^er,  and 
Schmidt,  the  latter  showing  the  positions  of  more  than  30,000  craters. 

Very  erroneous  notions  are  held  by  some  as  to  what  we  may  hope  to 
do  in  the  examination  of  the  moon's  surface  by  a  powerful  telescope. 
A  power  of  a  thousand  enables  us  to  see  it  as  if  we  were  looking  at  York 
from  London.  It  is  recorded  that  Lassell  once  said  that  with  his  largest 
reflector  in  a  ''fit"  of  the  finest  definition  he  thought  he  might  be  able 
to  detect  whether  a  carpet  as  large  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  round 
or  square.  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  we  may  well  understand 
that  the  question  of  changes  on  the  surface  has  been  raised  from  time 
to  time  never  to  be  absolutely  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  By  many 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  is  denied,  and  this  is  a  condition  which 
would  negative  changes,  anything  like  the  geological  changes  brought 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  the  idea  is  now  held  by  many 
that  there  is  still  an  atmosphere,  though  of  great  tenuity. 

The  last  few  years  of  the  century  have  been  rendered  memorable 
from  the  lunar  point  of  view  by  the  publication  and  minute  study  of  a 
most  admirable  series  of  photographs  of  the  moon  obtained  by  the  great 
equatorial  Coude  of  the  Paris  Observatory  by  Loewy  and  Puiseaux. 
One  of  the  chief  points  aimed  at  has  been  to  deteimine  the  sequence  of 
the  various  events  represented  by  the  rilles,  craters,  and  walled  plains, 
the  mountain  ranges  and  seas.  This  work  is  still  in  progress,  the 
fourth  part  of  the  atlas  being  published  in  1900;  but  enough  has 
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already  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  results  of  the  inquiry  when 
completed  will  be  of  the  most  important  kind.  The  authors  have 
already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lunar  and  terrestrial  sea  hot- 
toms  much  resemble  each  other,  inasmuch  as  both  have  convex  sur- 
faces. The  lunar  seas  began  by  sinking  of  vast  regions;  the  formidable 
volcanic  eruptions  of  which  the  moon  has  been  the  scene  have  taken 
place  in  times  equivalent  to  those  labeled  ^^ recent''  in  geological  par- 
lance. There  is  evidence  that  the  axis  of  the  moon  has  undergone 
great  displacements,  and  four  great  periods  of  change  have  been  made 
out.  Finally  they  state  that  there  is  serious  ground  to  believe  that 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  some  sort  remaining. 

It  may  readily  be  understood  that  with  each  increase  of  optical  power 
new  satellites  of  the  various  planets  have  been  discovered.  Soon  after 
the  discovery  of  Neptune  a  satellite  was  noted  by  Lassell.  In  1S46 
both  he  and  the  eagle-eyed  observer  Dawes  independently  discovered 
another  satellite  (Hyperion)  of  Saturn.  Lassell  was  rewarded  in  the 
next  year  by  the  discovery  of  two  more  satellites  of  Uranus;  but, 
strangest  observation  of  all,  in  1877  Hall  discovered  at  Washington  two 
satellites  of  Mars  some  6  or  7  miles  only  in  diameter,  one  of  them 
revolving  round  the  planet  in  seven  and  one-half  hours  at  a  distance  of 
less  than  4,000  miles.  As  the  day  on  Mars  is  not  far  different  in  dura- 
tion from  our  own,  this  tiny  satellite  must  rise  in  the  west  and  south 
three  times  a  da  v. 

Wonderful  as  this  discovery  was,  it  is  certainly  not  less  wonderful 
when  we  consider  it  in  connection  with  a  passage  in  Gulliver's  Travels, 
so  true  is  it  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Swift,-  in  his  satirical 
reference  to  the  inhabitants  of  Laputa,  >vrites:  •'They  have  likewise 
discovered  two  lesser  stars  or  satellites,  which  revolve  round  Mars, 
whereof  the  innermost  is  distant  from  the  center  of  the  primary  planet 
exactly  three  of  his  diameters  and  the  outermost  five.  The  former 
revolves  in  the  space  of  ten  hours  and  the  latter  in  twenty -one  and  a 
half." 

The  last  disco verv  of  this  kind  has  been  that  of  an  inner  satellite  of 
Jupiter  by  Barnard  in  1892. 

The  planets  from  Mercury  to  Saturn  were  known  to  the  ancients. 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  discovery  of  Uranus  by  Herschel's  giant 
telescope,  not  long  before  the  century-  was  born,  and  of  Neptune,  by 
analysis,  toward  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  centuiy.  With  regard 
to  what  modem  observations  have  done  in  regard  to  their  physical 
appearance,  the  first  place  in  general  interest  must  be  given  to  Saturn 
and  Mars. 

Saturn  has  always  been  regarded  as  the- most  interesting:  of  the 
planetary  family  on  account  of  its  unique  rings.  Many  subdivisions 
of  the  rings,  and  a  dusky  ring,  first  seen  by  Dawes  and  Bond,  have 
been  discovered  during  the  last  sixty  years. 
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The  meteoritic  nature  of  the  rings  wa«  suggested  by  Clerk  Maxwell 
in  1857,  and  Keeler's  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  this  view  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope,  a  few  years  ago,  was  brilliant  in  conception  and 
execution. 

But  during  the  last  half  of  the  century  the  interest  centered  in  Mars 
has  been  gradually  increasing.  The  drawings  made  during  the  oppo- 
sition of  1862,  when  compared  with  those  made  by  Beer  and  Madler 
(1830-1840),  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  in  this  planet  we  had  to  deal 
with  one  strangely  like  our  own  in  man}^  respects.  There  were  obvi- 
ously land  and  water  surfaces;  the  snow  at  the  poles  melted  in  the 
summer  time;  clouds  were  seen  forming  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
changing  tones  of  the  water  surfaces  suggested  fine  and  rough  weather. 

Afterwards  came  the  revelation  of  the  hawk-eyed  Schiaparelli,  begin- 
ning in  the  year  1877,  and  his  wonderful  map  of  the  planet's  surface. 
The  land  surfaces,  instead  of  being  unbroken,  were  cut  up,  as  an  Eng- 
lish farm  is  cut  up  by  hedges;  straight  lines  of  different  breadths  and 
tints  crossed  the  land  surfaces  in  all  directions,  and  at  times  some  of 
them  appeared  double.  Schiaparelli  naturally  concluded  that  they 
were  rivers — water  channels — and,  being  an  Italian,  he  used  the  appro- 
priate word  canali.  This,  unfortunately',  as  it  turned  out,  was  trans- 
lated canals.  Now  canals  are  dug,  ergo  there  were  diggers.  From 
this  the  demonstration  not  of  the  habitabilit}^  but  of  the  actual  habi- 
tation, of  Mars  was  a  small  step,  and  the  best  way  of  signaling  to 
newly  found  kinsmen  across  some  30,000,000  miles  of  space  was 
discussed. 

The  world  of  science  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Percival 
Lowell  for  having  taken  out  to  the  pure  air  and  low  latitude  of  Ari- 
zona an  18-inch  telescope  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accumulating  facts 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  this  newly  raised  question.  This  he  did 
in  1894.  Schiaparelli  has  continued  his  magnificent  observations 
through  each  opposition  when  the  planet  is  most  favorably  situated 
for  obsen  ation,  and  since  1896  Signor  CeruUi,  armed  with  a  15-inch 
C!ooke,  in  the  fine  climate  of  Italy,  has  joined  in  the  inquiry,  so  that 
facts  are  now  being  rapidly  accumulated.  It  has  been  stjited  that 
markings  similar  to  the  strange  so-called  "canals"  on  Mars  are  to  be 
seen  on  Mercury,  Venus,  and  even  on  the  satellites  of  flupiter.  Mr. 
Percival  Lowell  does  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  himself  in  favor  of  their 
being  due,  in  Mars,  to  an  intelligent  system  of  irrigation.  Signor 
Cerulli  claims  that  wherever  seen  they  are  mere  optical  effects.  We 
may  be  well  content  to  leave  to  the  next  century  a  general  agreement 
on  this  interesting  subject. 

Finally,  in  our  survey  of  our  own  system  come  comets  and  meteor 
swarms.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  discoveries  of  the  centurv,  that 
comets  are  meteor  swarms,  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Schiaparelli, 
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A.  H.  Newton,  and  other  workers  on  those  tiny  celestial  messengers 
which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  *'*' falling"  or  ^' shooting"  stars. 

The  magnificent  displays  of  1799,  1833,  1866,  and,  alas,  that  which 
failed  to  come  in  1899,  we  now  know  must  be  associated  with  Tempel's 
comet.  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  so  far  established.  The 
connei'tion  will  in  the  future  be  closer  still  when  the  orbits  of  the 
various  swarms  ol>served  throughout  the  year  shall  be  better  known. 

Comets  which  attract  public  attention  by  their  brightness  and 
grandeur  of  form  are  rather  rare,  and,  in  fact,  only  twenty -five 
of  such  have  been  seen  since  1800.  We  have,  however,  with  the 
great  advance  in  instrumental  equipment,  been  able  to  discover  many 
which  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  this  has  swollen  the 
number  of  comets  very  considerably.  In  the  seventeenth  century  we 
find  that  only  thirty -two  were  observed,  while  in  the  eighteenth  this 
number  was  more  than  doubled  (seventy-two).  This  century  more 
than  three  hundred  have  been  placed  on  record,  which  is  practically 
more  than  four  tunes  the  number  seen  last  century. 

The  last  great  comet  visible  any  considerable  time  was  that  discov- 
ered by  Donati  in  1858  and  so  carefully  observed  by  Bond.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  since  the  importance,  in  so  many  directions,  of  spec- 
trosi^opic  observations  of  comets  has  been  recognized  they  have  been 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

THE   CX)NNECnON    BETWEEN    SOLAK  AND  TERRESTRIAL.   WEATHER. 

Everybody  agrees  that  all  the  energy  utilized  on  this  planet  of  ours, 
with  the  single  exception  of  that  supplied  by  the  tides,  comes  from 
the  sun.  Wo  are  all  familiar  with  the  changes  due  to  the  earth's  daily 
rotation,  bringing  us  now  on  the  side  of  our  planet  illuminated  by  the 
sun,  then  plunging  us  into  darkness.  That  changes  of  season  must 
net*essarilv  foUow  from  the  earth's  vearlv  journev  round  the  sun  is 
universallv  reco«niized. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  modern  idea  that  those  solar  phenomena 
which  prove  to  us  considerable  changes  of  temperature  in  the  sun 
itself  may,  and,  indeed,  should,  be  echoed  by  changes  on  our  planet, 
giving  us  thereby  an  eleven-year  period  to  be  considered  as  well  as  a 
year  and  a  day. 

This  response  of  the  earth  to  solar  changes  was  first  observed  in 
the  continuous  records  of  those  instruments  which  register  for  us  the 
earth's  magnetism  at  any  one  place.  The  magnetic  effects  were 
strongest  when  there  were  more  spots,  taking  them  as  indicators  of 
solar  changes.  Lamont  first,  without  knowing  it,  made  this  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  latter  half-  of  the  century  (1851)  from  the  GOttingen 
observations  of  the  daily  range  of  the  declination  needle.  Sabine, 
the  next  year,  not  only  announced  the  same  cycle  in  the  violence  of 
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the  "magnetic  storms"  observed  at  Toronto,  but  at  once  attributed 
them  to  8oIar  influence,  the  two  cycles  running  concurrently.  It  is 
now  universally  recognized  that  terrestrial  magnetic  effects,  including 
aurorse,  minutely  echo  the  solar  changes. 

The  eleven-year  period  is  not  one  to  be  neglected. 

Next  comes  the  inquiry  in  relation  to  meteorology.  Sir  William 
Herschel,  in  the  first  year  of  the  century,  when  there  were  practically 
neither  sun  spot  nor  rainfall  observations  available,  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  the  question  whether  the  price  of  wheat  was  affected  by  the 
many  or  few  spot  solar  condition.  He  found  the  price  to  be  high 
when  the  sun  was  spotless,  and  vice  versa. 

By  1872,  however,  we  had  both  rainfall  and  sun-spot  observations, 
and  the  cycle  of  the  latter  had  been  made  out.  Meldrum,  the  most 
distinguished  meteorologist  living  lit  the  time,  and  others  pronounced 
that  the  rainfall  was  greatest  at  sun-spot  maximum,  and,  further,  that 
the  greatest  number  of  cyclones  occurred  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
at  such  times. 

This  result  with  regard  to  rainfall  was  not  generally  accepted,  but 
Chambers  showed  shortl}^  afterwards  an  undoubted  connection  between 
the  cycles  of  solar  spots  and  barometric  pressure  in  the  Indian  area. 

By  means  of  a  study  of  the  widened  lines  observed  in  sun  spots  an 
attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  study  the  temperature  history  of 
the  sun  since  about  1877,  and  the  years  of  mean  temperature  and  when 
the  heat  was  in  excess  (+)  and  defect  (— )  made  out  have  been  as 
follows: 

HEAT  CONDITION. 


Mean. 

+Meaii. 

-  Mean. 
1881 

+Mean. 

18<>9 

1876 

1886-«7 

—Mean. 


Yeara im  1876  1881  1886-^^7       1891-92 

1870^1875  1877-1880  1882-1886     1887-1891      1892 


Having  these  solar  data,  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  study  the  Indian 
rainfall  during  the  southwest  monsoon  for  the  years  1877-1886,  the 
object  being  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  if  the  +  and  —  temperature 
pulses  in  the  sun  were  echoed  by  +  and  —  pulses  of  i*ainfall.  The 
Indian  rainfall  was  taken  first  because  in  the  Tropics  the  phenomena 
are  known  to  be  the  simplest.  It  was  found  that  in  many  parts  of 
India  the  +  and  —  conditions  of  solar  temperature  were  accompanied 
by  +  and  —  pulses,  producing  pressure  changes  and  heavy  rains  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  surrounding  land.  These  occurred  generally 
in  the  first  year  following  the  mean  condition;  that  is,  in  1877-78  and 
1882-83. 

The  rainfalls  at  Mauritius,  Cape  Town,  and  Batavia  were  next  col- 
lated to  see  if  the  pulses  felt  in  India  were  traceable  in  other  regions 
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Kqrronnding  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  ii^uth  and  east.  This  was  found 
to  be  the  case. 

A  wider  inqaiiy  was  followed,  we  are  told,  with  equal  success,  so 
that  we  are  justified  in  hoping  that  the  question  of  the  dependence  of 
terrestrial  upon  solar  weather  has  made  a  step  in  advance. 

But  just  as  the  general  public  and  practical  men  took  little  heed  of 
the  connection  between  sun  spots  and  magnetism  until  experience 
taught  them  that  telegraphic  messages  often  could  not  ^'get  through" 
when  there  were  many  sun  spots,  so  the  same  public  will  not  consider 
the  connection  in  regard  to  meteorology  unless  the  forecasting  of 
droughts  and  famines  be  possible. 

The  recent  work  suggests  that  if  the  recent  advances  in  solar  physics 
be  considered,  the  inquiries  regarding  rainfall  may  be  placed  on  a 
firmer  basis  than  they  could  possibly  have  had  in  1872  and  that  such 
forecastings  may  become  possible. 

What  was  looked  for  in  1872  was  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  rain  at 
maximum  sun  spots  only,  the  idea  being  that  there  might  be  an  effect- 
ive change  of  solar  temperature,  either  in  excess  or  defect,  at  such 
times,  and  that  there  would  be  a  gradual  and  continuous  variation 
from  maximum  to  maximum. 

We  see  that  the  rainfalls  referred  to  above  justify  the  conclusions 
derived  from  the  recent  work  that  two  effects  ought  to  be  expected  in 
a  sun-spot  cycle  instead  of  one.  There  was  excess  of  rainfalU  not 
only  near  the  sun-spot  maximum,  but  near  the  minimum. 

If  the  authors  of  this  communication  to  which  I  refer  are  right, 
then  droughts  and  famines  occur  in  India  liecau^ie  the  rain  pulses, 
which  are  associated  with  the  solar  heat  pulses,  are  of  short  duration. 
When  they  cease,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  Indian  area 
is  not  sufficient,  without  water  storage,  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture. They  are  followed,  therefore,  by  droughts,  and  at  times  subse- 
quently by  famines.     They  divide  the  period  1877-18SI»  as  under: 

(1877. 

Rain  from  —  puL«e <  1S78. 

(l879  (part). 

1879  (part). 

No  rain  pulse <  18S0  ( t^ntral  vear ). 

11881  (part). 

11881  (part). 
188.V 
1884  (part). 

11884  (part). 
18881  (^*^^™^  years). 
1887  (part). 

1887  (part). 

Rain  from  —  pulse -.^888. 

1889. 
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Their  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  all  the  famines  which  have 
devastated  India  for  the  last  seventv  vears  have  occurred  at  intervals 
of  eleven  years  or  thereabouts,  working  backward  and  forward  from 
the  central  years  1880  and  1885-86  in  the  above  table,  the  middle 
years,  that  is,  between  the  pulses. 

Mr.  Willcocks,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Meteorological  Congress  at 
Chicago,  remarked  that  "famines  in  India  are  generally  years  of  low 
flood  in  Egypt." 

It  is  now  pointed  out  that  the  highest  Niles  follow  the  years  of  the 
+  and  —  pulses,  as  does  the  highest  rainfall  in  the  Indian  area. 

Even  if  the3e  results,  which  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  London  five  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  century,  be  confirmed, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Sir  William  HerschePs  suggestion  of  1801 
will  have  required  a  whole  century  for  its  fulfillment,  so  slowly  do 
those  branches  of  science  move  which  have  not  already  led  to  some 
practical  development. 


A  PRELIMINARY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  OF 
MAY  28,  1900,  AS  OBSERVED  BY  THE  SMITHSONLA.N 
EXPEDITION/ 


By   S.    P.    LANGI.ET. 


Partly  in  deference  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  chance  of  a  fair  eastern  sky 
on  the  morning  of  the  eclipse  was  about  8  to  1,  and  after  examination 
by  Mr.  Abbot  of  many  stations  in  North  Carolina,  Wadesboro,  of  that 
State,  was  selected  early  in  April  as  the  site  of  the  Smithsonian  obser- 
Tations.  The  advantages  of  Wadesboro  being  also  recognized  by  Pro- 
fessor Young,  of  Princeton,  Professor  Hale,  of  Yerkes  Observatory, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association,  it 
came  about  that  four  large  observing  parties,  besides  several  smaller 
ones  and  numerous  excursionists  from  the  surrounding  countr}%  were 
all  joined  to  produce  at  Wadesboro  one  of  the  largest  company  of 
eclipse  observers  ever  assembled  for  scientific  purposes.  It  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  the  sky  at  Wadesboro  upon  the  day  of  the 
eclipse  was  cloudless  and  clearer  than  the  average,  so  that  the  efforts 
of  the  observing  forces  were  not  thwarted  by  any  circumstances  lieyond 
their  control.  The  provisions  of  the  mayor  and  authorities  of  Wades- 
boro for  preventing  intrusion  before  and  during  the  eclipse,  and  thus 
securing  an  undisturbed  field  of  operations,  deserve  especial  recogni- 
tion. Further  than  this,  the  many  act*  of  courtesy  and  hospitality  to 
the  visiting  astronomers  on  the  part  of  the  townspeople  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  re^'ipieets. 

The  Smithsonian  party  proper  consisted  of  thirteen  observers,  and 
included  Mr.  Langley,  Mr.  Abbot,  aid  acting  in  charge  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical  Observatory:  Mr.  Smillie.  in  charge  of  photog- 
raphy; Mr.  Putnam,  of  the  United  States  Coa^t  Suney,  Mr.  Fowle, 
Mr.  Mendenhall.  Mr.  Child,  Mr.  Draper.  Mr.  Gill,  Mr.  Kramer,  and 
Mr.  Smith.  Included  with  these  the  Rev.  Father  Searle  and  the  Rev. 
Father  Woodman  gave  most  valuable  assistance.  Mr.  Hoxie,  of  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  and  Mr.  Little,  of  Wadesboro,  rendered  valued  assist- 
ance to  Mr.  Putnam  during  totality. 

'Beprinted  from  SciezK«,  VoL  XI,  No.  286,  Jane  22,  1900. 
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Professor  Hale,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  was  a  member  of  the 
party,  while  still  in  general  charge  of  the  Yerkes  expedition,  and  his 
counsel  and  aid  were  of  the  greatest  service.  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Blae 
Hill  Meteorological  Station,  occupied  a  part  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Smithsonian  party. 

The  main  objtn^t  of  the  investigation  was,  of  course,  the  corona,  and 
of  this  (first)  a  photographic  and  visual  study  of  its  structure,  with 
(8eiH>nd)  a  determination  by  the  bolometer  whether  appreciable  heat 
reaches  us  from  it,  and,  if  possible,  an  t^xamination  of  the  form  of  its 
spiH>trum  energy  curve. 

The  writer  had  been  particularly  struck,  when  observing  the  eclipse 
of  1878,  on  Pikes  Peak,  bj^  the  remarkable  definiteness  of  filamentary 
structure  close  to  the  sim^s  limb,  and  had  never  found  in  any  photo- 
{graphs,  not  even  in  the  excellent  ones  of  Campbell  taken  at  the  Indian 
eclipse  of  18t^,  anything  approaching  what  he  saw  in  the  few  seconds 
which  he  was  able  to  devote  to  visual  observations  at  the  height  of 
14,000  feet*  His  wish  to  examine  this  inner  coronal  region  with  a 
more  powerful  photographic  telescope  than  any  heretofore  used  upon 
it  was  gratified  by  the  most  valued  loan,  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  of 
the  new  Id-incfa  aebromatie  lens  of  135  feet  focus  just  obtained  for  the 
Harvard  College  Observatory.  This  lens,  furnishing  a  focal  image  of 
more  than  15-inch  dkuneter,  was  mounted  so  as  to  give  a  horiaoontml 
beam  from  a  coelostat  clock-driven  mirror  by  Brashear,  of  18-inch 
aperture,  and  used  with  30-inch  square  plates.  To  supplement  this 
great  instrument,  a  5-inch  lens  of  38  feet  focus,  loaned  by  Professor 
Young*  was  pointed  directly  at  the  sun.  This  formed  images  upon  11 
by  14  inch  plates  moved  in  the  foi'us  of  the  lens  by  a  water  clock, 
i^peinally  eiiuatorially  mountknl  lense^i  of  6,  4,  and  3  inch  aperture, 
driven  by  cloi'kwork.  were  provided  for  the  study  of  the  outer  corona, 
and  the  searc*h  for  possible  intramercurial  planets. 

For  the  bolometric  work  the  massive  siderostat,  with  its  17-inch 
mirror*  with  a  large  part  of  the  delicate  adjuncts  employed  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  recent  years  to  investigate  the  sun*s  spec- 
trum* was  transported  to  Wadec^boro.  The  excessively  sett>itive  gal- 
vanoaieler  reached  camp  without  injury  even  to  its  suspending  fiber, 
a  thread  of  quartz  crystal  ooe  fifteen-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Betudes  thesie^  two  chief  aims  (the  photography  and  bolometry  of  the 
iiiiier  coroiuii)^  several  other  pieces  of  work  were  undertaken,  includii^ 
the  automatic  reprcxiuctioa  of  the  '^  flash  spectrum  "^  by  means  of  an 
objective  pirtsm  with  the  135-foot  focus;  the  photographic  study  of 
the  outer  coronal  region^  including  provision  for  recognizing  possible 
intramercitriat  planets^  already  alluded  to.  visual  and  photographic 
obser%'atiotv<  of  times  of  contact,  and  sketches  of  the  corona,  both 
trotti  tekscoptic  and  nakedn^ye  observatkHiidw 
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The  assignment  of  the  obsei'vers  was  as  follows :  Mr.  Langley,  in 
general  charge  of  the  expedition,  observed  with  the  same  5-inch  tele- 
scope used  by  him  on  Tikes  Peak  in  1878,  which  was  most  kindly 
lent  for  this  special  comparison  by  the  United  States  Naval  Obser- 
vsLUyry;  C.  G.  Abbot,  aid  acting  in  immediate  charge,  assigned  with 
C.  E.  Mendenhall  to  the  bolometer;  T.  W.  Smillie,  having  general 
direction  of  the  photographic  work,  made  exposures  at  the  135-foot 
telescope;  F.  E.  Fowle,  jr.,  assigned  to  38-foot  telescope;  Father 
Searle,  directing  the  assembled  telescopes  for  the  outer  coronal 
region,  and  for  intramercurial  planets,  assisted  by  P.  A.  Draper  and 
C  W.  B.  Smith,  exposed  two  cameras  of  3-inch  aperture  and  11-foot 
focus,  and  two  of  4i-inch  aperture  and  3i  feet  focus;  all  four  of  these 
telescopes  being  mounted  on  a  single  polar  axis  driven  by  an  excellent 
clock;  De  Lancey  Gill,  assisting  Mr.  Smillie,  removed  the  flash  spectrum 
objective  prism  at  second  contact,  and  made  a  single  long  exposure 
with  a  6-inch  photographic  lens  of  7i  feet  focus  equatorially  mounted; 
Assistant  G.  R.  Putnam,  who,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  was  detailed  for  latitude,^  longi- 
tude,* and  time  observations,  also  obeerved  contacts,  directed  the  strik- 
ing of  signals  by  Mr.  Little,  and  rendered  other  valuable  services. 
Mr.  Putnam  was  assisted  in  recording  contacts  by  Mr.  Hoxie.  B<  0: 
Child,  observing  with  a  6-inch  telescope  of  7^  feet  focus,  mad6  sketches' 
with  special  references  to  inner  coronal  detail,  and  ^fas',  iti  addition,- 
charged  with  all  electrical  circuits  for  chronograph  and  ac^olitetib' 
photographic  apparatus.  Father  Woodman,  With  a  Si-inch  telesi^ope, 
observed  contacts  and  made  sketches. 

The  first  detachiaent,  consisting  of  Messts.  Abbott,  Fowle-,  Kftsan&r- 
(instrument  maker),  and  Smith  (carpenter),  reached  Wadesboro  May 
4,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Messrs.  Draper  and  Putnam.  The  latlefr 
returned  to  Washington  after  a  short  but  satisfactory  latitude  and 
longitude  campaign,  reaching  Wadesboro  again  just  before  the  eclipse. 
Other  members  of  the  party  reached  camp  on  and  after  the  middle  of 

the  month.     The  first  comers  found  a  verv  satLsfactorv  shed  alreadv 

»  *  » 

erected  and  piers  begun.  Not  a  day  passed,  from  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  apparatus.  May  7,  to  the  da}'  before  the  eclipse,  that  was  not 
fully  occupied  in  perfecting  the  arrangements. 

The  most  striking  portion  of  the  installation  was  the  line  begioniog 
at  the  northwest  pier,  with  its  equatorial  and  ccelostat,  continued  from 
thence  south  of  east  by  the  two  great  diverging  tubes  of  the  135-foot 
telescope  and  spectroscope.  These  tubes  were  covered  with  white 
canvas,  presenting  the  appearance  of  two  iounensely  prolonged  A  tents, 
ending  beyond  the  photographic  house,  where  tiie  38-foot  telescope 
tube,  pointed  east  and  upward  at  an  angle  of  42^  with  the  horizon. 
Wh^n  tbe  equatorial,  with  its  large  special  conical-tube  camera,  with 

» W  hV  b2"  N.  ^^2Xr  IT.S-  W. 
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all  this  long  branching  extent  of  white  canvas  ending  in  the  uplifted 
tabe  of  the  S8-foot  telescope,  was  seen  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  the 
extensive  field,  with  its  preparations,  exhibited  a  still  more  picturesque 
scene  than  bv  dav. 

Less  imposing,  and  perhaps  more  ungainly,  was  the  combination  of 
four  great  cameras  under  the  main  shed,  designed  to  search  for  new 
planets  and  to  depict  the  outer  corona.  These  might  well  be  described 
as  like  a  cabin  and  an  outbuilding,  mounted  on  a  polar  axis,  yet 
despite  their  awkward  proportions  thev  were  made  to  follow  very 
accurately. 

The  morning  of  the  eclipse  dawned  cloudless  and  very  fairly  clear. 
Deep  blue  sky,  such  as  the  writer  had  seen  on  Pikes  Peak,  of  course 
is  not  among  the  ordinary  possibilities  of  an  eclipse,  but  the  milkiness 
of  the  blue  was  less  pronounced  than  is  usual  in  the  smnmer  season, 
and  all  felt  that  the  seeing  promised  well. 

At  fifteen  minutes  before  totality  a  series  of  rapid  strokes  on  the 
bell  called  everyone  to  his  post,  and  one  minute  before  the  expected 
contact  five  strokes  were  given  as  a  final  warning.  Coincidently  with 
the  actual  observation  of  the  second  contact  by  Mr.  Putnam,  the  first 
of  two  strokes  upon  the  bell  sounded,  and  the  work  began.  After 
eighty-two  seconds  (the  duration  of  totality  from  the  Nautical  Almanac 
was  ninety-two  seconds)  three  strokes  were  given  as  a  signal  to  stop 
the  long  photographic  exposures.  Scarcely  more  than  five  seconds 
after  this  the  sun's  crescent  reappeared.  The  duration  of  totality  as 
observed  by  Mr.  Putnam  was  approximately  eighty-eight  seconds. 

To  visual  observers  the  sky  was  notably  not  a  dark  one.  No  second 
magnitude  stars  were  observed  with  the  naked  eye,  and  most  of  the 
on-lookers  saw  only  Mercury  conspicuously,  though  Venus  was  distin- 
guished at  a  low  altitude,  and  Capella  also  was  seen.  So  high  a  degree 
of  sky  illumination  can  not  but  have  op)erated  unfavorably  in  the  study 
of  the  outer  corona  or  in  the  search  for  intramercurial  planets,  and 
this  is  to  be  remembered  in  <*onnection  with  what  follows. 

BEFORE   TOTALFTi'. 

A  deepened  color  in  the  sk}',  a  fall  of  temperature,  and  a  rising 
breeze  were  distinctly  noticeable.  No  change  in  direction  of  the  wind 
was  noticed.  Shadow  bands  were  seen,  l)ut  those  who  attempted  to 
measure  their  velocity  found  them  too  rapid  and  flickering  for  any 
great  exactness  in  this  determination.  There  was  tolerable  unanimity 
among  independent  observers  as  to  their  size  and  distance  apart  (about 
5  inches),  though  some  thought  this  less  as  totality  approached. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  birds  grew  silent  just  before  and  during 
totality,  but,  true  to  their  nature,  the  English  sparrows  were  last  to 
be  still  and  first  to  begin  their  discussion  of  the  eclipse  after  the  return 
of  light. 
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DURING   TOTALmr. 

The  attention  of  all  visual  obsei'vers  was  at  once  caught  by  the  equa- 
torial streamers.  Father  Woodman's  comparison  of  the  appearance  to 
a  structure  of  mother-of-pearl  was  generally  recognized  as  good,  but 
different  observers  differed  on  the  color  estimate.  A  yellowish-green 
tinge  was  noticed  by  the  artist  of  the  party,  Mr.  Child,  while  to  others 
the  light  was  straw-colored  or  golden. 

The  general  coronal  form,  to  the  naked  eye,  was  nearly  that  of  the 
small  annexed  photograph,  which,  though  taken  by  one  of  the  smaller 
objectives,  gives  a  good  view  of  the  relative  intensities.  The  same 
extensions  of  the  equatorial  corona  could  be  followed  by  the  naked  eye 
from  3  to  3i^  solar  diametei^s. 

The  visual  telescopic  observations  of  tiie  writer  gave  little  indication 
of  the  finely  divided  structure  of  the  inner  corona  which  he  had  noticed 
at  Pikes  Peak.  Structure,  to  be  sure,  was' evident,  but  not  in  such 
minute  subdivision  as  had  then  been  seen,  and  though  one  remarkable 
prominence  as  well  as  several  smaller  ones  was  visible,  the  coronal 
streamers  did  not  give  to  the  writer  the  impression  of  being  connected 
with  these  prominences,  though  the  relationship  of  some  of  them  to 
the  solar  poles  was  abundantly  manifest. 

AFTER  TOTALITY — RESULTS. 

Comparing  notes  after  totality,  all  observera  reported  a  successful 
caiTying  out  of  the  programme.  The  greatest  interest  centers  in  the 
direct  coronal  negatives  taken  with  the  135-foot  telescope.  Mr.  Smillie 
exposed  six  30  by  30  inch  plates  during  totality,  with  times  ranging  from 
one-half  a  second  to  sixteen  seconds,  and  three  others  were  exposed  by 
him  immediatelv  after  the  third  contact. 

At  this  writing  only  a  part  of  the  negatives  taken  have  been  devel- 
oped. Their  general  quality  may  be  inferred  from  the  examples  here 
given,  after  due  allowance  for  the  great  loss  suffered  by  translation  on 
to  paper,  even  with  the  best  care.* 

Plate  I  is  a  view  taken  with  one  of  the  smaller  objectives  (6  inches), 
given  here  to  afford  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  general  disposition  of 
the  coronal  light.     The  upper  part  is  the  vertex  in  the  inverted  field. 

Plate  II  is  a  portion  of  one  of  the  great  15-inch  circular  images 
obtained  with  the  135-foot  focus  telescope.  It  was  obtained  in  the 
great  disk  in  the  last  exposure  during  totality  of  8  seconds,  showing 
one  of  the  principal  prominences  then  on  the  sun's  disk,  with  a  dispo- 
sition of  the  lower  filaments  near  it. 

Plate  III  is  a  portion  of  the  same  set  of  plates,  but  taken  with  a 
sixteen-second  exposure.     The  part  near  the  sun  has,  of  course,  been 

*  Tlie  illustrations  here  are  later  than  those  provided  for  Science,  and  are  repeated 
here  for  the  readers  anew,  though  already  given  on  pages  104,  105  of  the  Secretary's 
reix)rt  in  this  volume,  where  others  wnll  Ix)  found. 
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intentionally  over-exposed,  in  order  to  better  exhibit  the  remarkable 
polar  streamers,  extending  here  to  a  distance  of  about  six  minutes 
from  the  sun,  but  still  further  in  Mr.  Child's  telescopic  drawing  (not 
given). 

Plate  IV  is  a  view  of  a  small  part  of  the  apparatus  on  the  field, 
including  the  terminus  of  the  135-foot  horizontal  tube  with  its  canvas 
covering,  which  has  been  described  as  like  an  extended  A  tent.  The 
photographic  room  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  tube  and  beyond  that  the 
tube  containing  the  lens  loaned  by  Professor  Young,  pointing  directly 
skyward.     In  the  immediate  foreground  is  the  5-inch  equatorial. 

That  it  will  be  impracticable  to  give  here  all  of  the  disk  of  the  moon 
in  the  large  photographs  will  be  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
lunar  circumference  on  each  plate  is  about  4  feet;  but  it  will  be  inferred 
from  the  examples  that  the  prominences  and  polar  streamers,  as  well 
as  their  features,  appear  in  imposing  magnitude  and  detail. 

Many  of  what  it  is  hoped  will  be  most  interesting  photogmphs  still 
await  development,  but  Mr.  Smillie's  thorough  preparation  is  promis- 
ing adequate  results. 

HEAT  OF  CORONA. 

Mr.  Abbot,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Mendenhall,  appears  to  have  meas- 
ured the  heat  of  the  corona,  and  in  spite  of  previous  efforts  this  is 
probably  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  really  shown  to  exist.  For 
five  minutes  before  second  contact  the  bolometer  was  successfully 
exposed  to  the  region  of  the  sky  close  to  the  narrowing  crescent  of  the 
sun  where  the  corona  was  shortly  to  appear.  A  diaphragm  was  inter- 
posed in  the  beam  having  an  aperture  of  only  OA  square  centimeter, 
and  deflections  rapidly  diminishing  from  80  to  6  millimeters  were 
obtained,  the  last  being  about  forty  seconds  before  totality.  Then  the 
diaphragm  was  opened  to  200  square  centimeters  and  a  negative  deflec- 
tion of  13  millimeters  was  observed  after  totality,  where  these  positive 
deflections  had  just  been  found,  showing  that  the  corona  was  actually 
cooler  than  the  background  which  had  been  used  at  the  room  tempera- 
ture. •  Next  the  black  surface  of  the  moon  was  allowed  to  radiate  upon 
the  bolometer,  and  the  still  larger  negative  deflection  of  18  millimeters 
was  observed.^ 


*  Additional  note,  April,  1901. — It  will  be  ol)served  that  three  fundamental  ol)8erva- 
tions  were  taken,  (1)  on  a  screen  of  dark  cardboanl  of  the  temperature  of  the  bolom- 
eter; (2)  on  the  dark  body  of  the  mo<jn,  and  (3)  on  the  inner  corona.  There  was 
unfortunately  not  time  to  take  a  fourth  on  the  sky  near  the  corona,  which  was  desir- 
able though  not  indispensable. 

These  tnree  observations  j?ive  the  following  readings:  The  one  on  the  screen  was 
arbitrary,  and  calling  it  zero,  that  on  the  dark  moon  was  minus  18,  and  that  on  the 
inner  corona  was  minus  V^.  The  sky  radiation  during  the  last  two  in  neighboring 
regions  is  taken  as  equal.  The  algebraically  increased  reading  for  the  coronal  radia- 
tion, then,  was  probablv  due  to  this  radiation  being  superposed  on  that  of  the  sky. 

Since  the  eclipse  the  bolometer  has  been  set  on  a  screen  of  its  own  temperature, 
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The  important  result  was  that  the  corona  gave  a  positive  indication 
of  heat  as  compared  with  the  moon./ 

This  heat,  though  certain,  was,  hgivever,  too  slight  to  be  subdivided 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  prism  with  the  means  at  hand. 

The  negatives  taken  to  depict  the  outer  corona  show  from  three  to 
four  solar  diameters  extension  for  the  longest  streamers.  The  equa- 
torial "wings"  as  they  recede  from  the  sun  are  finally  lost  in  an  illu- 
minated sky,  without  any  indication  of  having  actually  come  to  an  end. 

No  attempt  to  carefully  examine  the  plates  taken  for  intramercurial 
planets  has  yet  been  possible.  It  is,  however,  as  has  been  remarked, 
doubtful. if  very  faint  objects  will  be  found,  in  consideration  of  the 
considerable  sky  illumination  during  totality.  However,  Pleione  in 
the  Pleiades  (a  star  of  the  6.3  magnitude)  is  plainly  seen  on  one  of  the 
plates  and  some  smaller  ones  are  descernible. 

On  the  whole,  the  expedition  may  be  considered  as  promising  to  be 
very  satisfactory  in  its  results,  and  that  it  was  so  is  largely  owing  not 
only  to  the  efficient  care  of  Mr.  Abbot,  but  to  the  many  gentlemen 
who  have  assisted  me  with  the  loan  of  valuable  apparatus,  with  coun- 
sel, with  voluntary  service,  and  with  painstaking  observation,  to  one 
and  all  of  whom  I  desire  to  express  my  obligations. 

Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington^  D,  C, ,  June  P,  1900, 

giving  zero ;  on  the  bright  moon,  giving  plus  55,  and  on  the  night  sky  near  the 
moon,  giving  minus  30. 

From  my  study  of  the  visual  photometric  observations  made  at  Pikes  Peak  in  1878 
and  at  other  places,  it  appears  that  the  average  visual  brightness  of  the  portion  of  the 
corona  covenng  the  bolometer  at  Wadesboro  was  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the 
full  moon. 

We  infer,  then,  that  the  full  moon  being  of  the  average  brightness  of  the  observed 
portion  of  the  inner  corona,  the  bolometric  effect  of  its  visual  radiation  mav  be  sup- 
posed to  be  equal  to  tliat  of  the  corona,  but  the  observations  above  recorded  show 
that  the  total  radiations  from  the  moon  being  50  plus  30,  or  80  bolometric  divisions, 
are  16  times  as  great  as  the  radiations  from  the  inner  corona,  being  only  5  (i.  e.,  —13 
-f-18)  such  divisions,  and  hence  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  corona  lacks  that  large 
amount  of  infrared  radiation  which  is  proper  to  the  moon's  spectrum. 

The  moon's  spectrum,  however,  is  that  of  a  heated  Sf>lid  l)ody,  and  all  heated  solid 
bodies,  and  heated  gaseous  bodies  as  well,  send  to  the  bolometer  large  amounts  of 
infrared  radiation.  80  far,  then,  we  might  conclude  that  the  inner  corona  has  not 
the  radiations  of  a  hot  solid  or  gaseous  body,  but  owine:  to  the  lack  of  a  contemiK)- 
rary  measure  of  the  sky  radiation  just  outside  the  corona,  and  of  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  influences  that  the  atmospheric  radiations  proper  would  have  on  our  ability 
to  discriminate  this  radiation,  the  above  conclusions,  though  highly  probable,  are 
not  presented  as  being  absolutely  final,  and  it  is  ho|)ed  to  repeat  them  at  the  forth- 
coming eclipse  in  May,  1901.     (S.  P.  L. ) 


NOTES  ON  MARS. 

The  following  article  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  which  appeared  as  long  ago 
as  1893,  is  republished  on  account  of  its  clear,  untechnical  statement 
of  a  proposed  theoretical  means  for  determining  if  Mars  has  or  haa  not 
an  atmosphere,  which  has  been  lately  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
for,  since  it  appeared,  this  interesting  theory  of  Mr.  Johnstone  Stoney 
has  received  different  interpretations,  and  some  of  these  are  adverse 
to  the  belief  in  a  Martian  atmosphere. 

It  is,  indeed,  probable,  from  observation,  that  there  is  little  atmos- 
phere, or  at  least  little  like  our  own,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
water  or  snow,  but  observations  are  not  consistent,  and  the  question 
must  be  considered  as  still  debatable.  The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Stoney, 
are  not,  however,  universally  accepted.  For  instance,  Mr.  Cook,  in 
the  Astrophysical  Jounial  for  January,  1900,  using  other  assumptions, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  Stoney^s  result  for  the  moon 
may  be  true,  that  yet  the  earth  and  the  major  planets  might  not  only 
retain  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  but  abo  of  hydrogen 
and  helium. — S.  P.  L. 

I.  Mabs.^ 

By  Sir  Robkbt  S.  Ball,  F.  R.  S. 

*  *  *  From  one  cause  or  another  it  happens  that  Mars  is  the  most 
worldlike  of  all  the  other  globes  which  come  within  the  range  of  effective 
observation.  It  would,  indeed,  be  verj'  rash  to  assert  that  other  bodies 
may  not  have  a  closer  resemblance  to  our  earth  than  Mars  has,  but  of 
them  we  have  eitiier  little  knowledge,  as  in  the  case  of  Venus,  or  no 
knowledge  at  all.  No  doubt  both  Jupiter  and  Saturn  can  vie  with  Mars 
in  the  copiousness  of  detail  with  which  they  delight  the  astronomers 
who  study  them.  These  grand  planets  are  deserving  of  every  attention, 
but  then  the  interest  thej'  excite  is  of  a  wholly  different  kind  from  that 
which  makes  a  view  of  Mars  so  attractive.  Jupiter  offers  us  a  meteoro- 
logical study  of  the  most  astounding  cloud  system  in  creation.  Saturn 
gives  an  illustration  of  a  marvelous  dynamical  system,  the  like  of  which 
would  never  have  been  thought  possible  had  it  not  actually  presented 

*  From  Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  January'  2S,  1S93, 
vol.  5,  No.  28.  Reprinted  (with  omiflBioiis)  from  Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Maga- 
zine for  December,  1892. 
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itself  to  our  notice.  Bat  the  si^ificance  of  ilari*  l>  essentially  deriTed 
from  those  points  of  resemblance  to  the  earth  which  are  now  eng^rosc^ing 
attention.  ]^Ian»  L>  clearly  a  po:>sible  world.  pre??enting  both  remarkable 
analogies^  and  remarkable  contra.sts  to  our  own  world,  and  inducing  us 
to  put  forth  our  utmo?»t  endeavors  to  utilize  .so  exceptional  an  occasion 
88  that  pre?*ented  in  the  cl<j>e  approach  which  it  has  now  made.  Let  o;s 
see  what  we  have  k^amed  about  this  globe. 

In  the  fir^  place,  it  should  be  noticed  that  ]^Iars  must  be  a  small  world 
in  comparison  with  our  own.  The  width  of  this  globe  is  only  4:.200 
miles,  so  that  its  volume  is  but  the  seventh  part  of  that  of  the  earth. 
The  weight  of  ^lars  is  even  less  than  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  bulk.  It  would  take  nearly  ten  globes,  each  as  heavy  as  Mars, 
to  form  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  earth.  This  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  dimensions  l>etween  Mars  and  our  globe  is  intimately  connected 
with  certain  points  of  contrast  which  it  offers  to  the  earth.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  that  which  concerns  the  atmosphere.  Wlien  we 
consid(;r  the  qualification  of  a  glol>e  as  a  possible  abode  for  organic 
beings,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  first  into  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
an  atmosphere.  Seeing  that  our  earth  is  enveloped  by  so  copious  a 
shell  of  air,  it  follows  that  the  beings  which  dwell  upon  its  surface 
must  Ix;  sp(;cially  adapted  to  the  conditions  which  the  atmosphere  im- 
poses. Mr>st,  if  not  all,  animals  utilize  this  circumstance  by  obtaining 
a  proximate  s<^>urce  of  energj'  in  the  union  of  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere wnth  oxidizable  materials  within  their  bodies.  In  this  respect 
the  atmosphere  is  of  such  fundamental  importance  that  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  imagine  what  that  type  of  life  must  be  which  would  be  fitted 
for  the  inhabitants  of  an  airless  globe.  In  other  respects,  which  are 
hardly  less  impfirtant,  the  conditions  of  life  are  also  dependent  on  the 
fact  that  wc  live  at  the  lK)ttora  of  an  ocean  of  air.  It  is  the  atmos- 
phere which,  to  a  large  extent,  mitigate&  the  fierceness  with  which  the 
sun's  rays  wfiuld  l)eat  down  on  the  globe  if  it  were  devoid  of  such  pi*o- 
tection.  Again,  at  night,  the  atmospheric  covering  serves  to  screen 
us  from  the  cold  that  would  otherwise  be  the  consequence  of  unre- 
stricted radiation  from  the  eailh  to  space.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  the  absence  of  a  copious  atmosphere,  though  perhaps  not  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  life  of  some  kind,  must  still  necessitate  types 
of  life  of  a  whollj-  different  character  from  those  with  which  wc  are 
familiar.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  prolm- 
bility  of  life  on  another  world  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  consider 
whether  it  possesses  an  atmosphere.     *    *    ♦. 

Modern  research  has  demonstrated  that  what  we  call  a  gas  is  in  tnith 
a  mighty  host  of  molecules  far  too  small  to  be  perceptible  by  the  most 
powerful  microscope.  Each  of  these  molecules  is  animated  by  a  rapid 
movement,  which  is  only  pursued  for  a  short  distance  in  one  dii*ection 
before  a  rencontre  takes  place  with  some  other  molecule,  in  consequence 
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of  which  the  directions  and  velocities  of  the  individual  molecules  are 
continually  changing.  For  each  gas  the  molecules  have,  however,  a 
certain  avei'age  pace,  which  is  appropriate  to  that  gas  for  that  temj^er- 
ature,  and  when  two  or  more  gases  are  blended,  as  in  our  atmosphere, 
then  each  molecule  of  the  constituent  gases  continues  to  move  with  its 
own  particular  speed.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  air,  the  molecules  of 
ogygen,  as  well  as  the  molecules  of  nitrogen,  are  each  animated  b}' 
their  characteristic  velocity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  molecules 
of  carbonic  acid  or  of  any  other  gas  which  in  more  or  less  abundance 
may  happen  to  be  diffused  through  our  air.  For  two  of  the  chief 
gases  the  average  velocities  of  the  molecules  are  as  follows:  Oxygen, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  per  second;  hydrogen,  1  mile  a  second;  in  each 
case  the  temperature  is  taken  to  l)e  64°  C.  l)elow  zero,  being  presuma- 
bly that  at  the  confines  of  the  atmosphere.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  speeds  of  the  two  mole- 
cules here  mentioned.  That  of  hydrogen  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  any 
gas. 

We  maj'  now  recall  a  fundamental  fact  in  connection  with  an}'  celes- 
tial body,  large  or  small.  It  is  well  known  that  with  the  most  power- 
ful pieces  of  artillery  that  can  be  forged  a  projectile  can  be  launched 
with  a  speed  of  about  half  a  mile  per  second.  If  the  cannon  were 
pointed  vertic*ally  upward,  the  projectile  would  soar  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion, but  its  speed  would  gradually  abate,  and  the  summit  of  its  jour- 
ney would  be  duly  reached,  after  which  it  would  fall  back  again  on  the 
earth.  Such  would  undoubtedh^  be  the  case  if  the  experiment  were 
made  on  a  globe  resembling  our  own  in  size  and  ma^s.  But  on  a  globe 
much  smaller  than  the  earth,  not  larger,  for  instance,  than  are  some 
of  the  minor  planets,  it  is  certain  that  a  projectile  shot  aloft  from  a 
great  Armstrong  gun  would  go  up  and  up  and  would  never  return. 
The  lessening  gravi tuition  of  the  l)ody  would  fail  to  recall  it.  Of 
course  we  are  here  reminded  of  Jules  Verne's  famous  Columbiad. 
According  to  that  philosopher,  if  a  cannon  were  pointed  vertically  and 
the  projectile  were  discharged  with  a  speed  of  T  miles  a  second,  it 
would  soar  aloft,  and  whether  it  went  to  the  moon  or  not,  it  would  at 
all  events  not  return  to  the  earth  except  by  such  a  marvelous  series  of 
(Hjincidences  as  those  which  he  has  descrilK^d.  But  the  storv  will,  at 
all  events,  serve  to  illustiiite  the  fact  that  for  each  particular  glol>e 
there  is  a  certain  speed  with  which  if  a  body  leaves  the  globe  it  will 
not  return. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  hydrogen  in  its  free  state  is  absent  from 
our  atmosphere.  Doubtless  many  explanations  of  a  chemical  nature 
might  be  offered,  but  the  argument  Dr.  Stoney  has  brought  forward 
is  most  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  continued  existence 
of  hydrogen  in  our  atmosphere  would  seem  to  be  impossible.     No 
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dottbt  the  sTeca^  :${««<£  itt  w&idL  tiitt  iBi>4ietfXEk!»  «■>€  tha*-  «»f  ^trfu-  hnrrr- 
iig  abwit  K-  iyahr  I  mrfe-  :k  ^?«!««»ii.  ami  t&t^refeiw-  on^  :k  -^i^vwni  of  c&ie- 
cYikieal  Ti^>>r££T  net:^axr«^  tii>>  pcr^ji^ti  :&  mnwTa*-  fD'^UL  due-  t«ttjrc&:  ^^'  :§&«>  tu)t 

a^Ti^ra^.  Sa:pp>>i^«  t:fai!r»^«'>i:!f.  thtA  dk  (ftHrt&OL  ^yrtriiiT  <•>€  BiinirogeB 
wtfci^  <JEdfi325ieii  tiftDoa^sk  «>>ar  aib:.     E^«^f]r  ai^^^r  auni  t&HL  :&  aiii)^^!^  of 

dtmmj^  .<«mtiJiE  ^moiii^  tia'  pi^mxcs  is&ie'  iwwaJili  tbo'  b«t  iiiiift&'^     Bkcs  qb  ftmmw  mi 

hjr  tD^iTDf^^iiii:^  jgpau  Lfty ,     TW  (e«dfiH«e«(giii«Ki^  o^  t&uit  «fin{inr  Btf^ir  and 

BBflAwtxIit  <94f  f]n*«^  biniDafgieii!  vfti&^fti  bappMnHfl  ttU9  i*t  fBva^KBA  vm  mm  liHMM^ 
fftl^in^  lEki^  «ixr^  w^iooM  hkmt  aiij  amiCiib&e-  ^vmuMtlwiii  wAdh  dbr  mutik^  Cor 
wftiHm^nMr  mi<  At  Ta^i»i«£6iii&^  h>€  ii&£b^  oir  bigfyiHWifl  titf>  uwoic&i  At  inMnr 
0ff«iniiidt4«  icra&:ft  dt  wionlk-i  b«i-  IfiiMe  liv>  ^wiipi'  dliv$irti&i»v.  Ho.  sJbie- 
(WonnMr  4o€  (EOKoocaAiHi  :ai!^*^  dt  wioiiM  Am^  ^otaat  tK#«  fubi^  tt&u^r  At-  ptumodki^ 
«f  &!p£ir*9;£i>iE  hhoulM  :ii!I  tHiS«^  tAieir  (AcfHCtnunf'^  itoil  Asti-  At  tbt^n  tbot 
tfciMr**'  a*  mfi  pi:f«*«ttt  ■!•>  fe^w-  iyitooi^wiii  m  At-  4ib:-  -/^^^f  c  «v'mj:  tiMi^db-  miiiT  bit 

if  nhie-  zQikAH'  <of  At  *fiunsh.  w^tn^  d^ht't  aiuKiki  !ha?!C<r  Am.  ijc  ihs.  chifiij  At 

jfBi£  «Moai«4i^^iiiHijdhr  w%  hm^ii  mii  ^nai^k  ^  i^uc^e-  ^e-x^wii  Q^  tfimi  *oajr  :i£mi»i*- 
p&ieim  kidr^^j  4^&ikiris*^£  wxttk  &ij('&Tvi>i^iL.  l^^^obd&iniaif  ti&if  init«ii  £iibiiiuluaiK«' 
igif  6.in£Di>||^fHit  Bi  liiiitt  IEZl!DW(e]n«^«  di  ^^«hmii»-  bi^&Ihr  ^Dto^^UibiH*  AnK^  ^g.>  jibH4Hii;i{' 
firiom!  iocur  ta^  u^  iuaif^  *imt  ttto*  At  isijsitwaatitSMiK^ii^  wh-  Kuiv^tf  QauHi£o0aif«£. 
loi  At  itrtii^  *oi  tk.  ^nahtt  -^^^  nLQ^bfiy  ac*-  At  -Miaik.  At  jJiQuaif HBoiii  w&iiLf&  oil 
ia»irr?xb4*i»w  of^^yoL  iftfi  tt&H-  ii!g}^ieinnii}i?Q  IkujiMr!^  «o>d  L'&f  ;iiniiii<?i^&iHr«'  o^^  ^>  vaoami^ 
A^  ti&H-  mioft&«ttsIie!»  <d€  Itji&no^iHii  oj^^nMr  ^nSOftmi  piif«*  «HiiOii^&  ^^  *twiAbt 
ti&iHiL  0(0-  *t^^aaD0t^  THhatiir  \n£&)ft^sir«'  wioicI>£  ^vl^  n^  btt  iiuiAf&  ^xmeuinie  r  fiftuui: 
DD  te^t^ir  ««itai  b*^  nf  tt&i^T  ictoocM  Aa:%  slw^iit  fin!>aL  tibi(  ^^ool  jt«'  siiifT  &ib\r^  (&vfii^ 
finoiiL  tiilH'  ^^urshL.  It:  m  uoil  tt!tteinMS<?.<nf «  ^^ujrgHriMiii!^  Q«<>*  tiiiji J:  liL5iii:T>>^iML  iii 
tile  yHiluiZ-  ;ft2niaior?Q}&iMrif«  IiL  tk  iUBd]^  mthimiMr  unt  uttkm  cs^hihi  At  skbim.^ 
<£ikriKt«-  WW3L  wMich  At  ;ktnnt-}i«|}&ifD^  *i)€  tonbetr  mtk<b£v>e-  isoaitf  pTilnf  Sirnus-  <d€ 
V«^  i«Mmi  t&»  btt  <c&iuqpEti£  wick'  bijriinoi^iuL.    Xbe  janoRodiuMi)  <d£  Aunt  v^mh 
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globes  is  suflScicntly  potent  to  retain  even  an  atmosphere  of  this  subtle 
element.     *    *    * 

The  discassion  we  have  just  given  will  prepare  us  to  believe  that  a 
planet  with  the  size  and  mass  of  Mars  may  be  expected  to  be  encom- 
passed with  an  atmosphere.  Our  telescopic  observations  completely 
bear  this  out.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  there  is  a  certain  shell  of 
gaseous  material  investing  Mars.  This  is  shown  in  various  ways.  We 
note  the  gradual  obscuration  of  objects  on  the  planet  as  they  approach 
the  edge  of  the  disk,  where  they  are  necessarily  viewed  through  a 
greatly  increased  thickness  of  Martian  atmosphere.  We  also  observe 
the  clearness  with  which  objects  are  exhibited  at  the  center  of  the  disk 
of  Mars,  and  though  this  may  be  in  some  measure  due  to  the  absence 
of  distortion  from  the  effects  of  foreshortening,  it  undoubtedly  arises 
to  some  extent  from  the  fact  that  objects  in  this  position  are  viewed 
through  a  comparatively  small  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  enveloping 
the  planet.  Clouds  are  also  sometimes  seen  apparently  floating  in  the 
upper  region  of  Mars.  This,  of  course,  is  possible  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  must  be  an  atmosphere  which  formed  the  vehicle  by 
which  clouds  were  borne  along.  It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  the 
extent  of  the  Martian  atmosphere  must  be  quite  insignificant  when 
compared  with  that  by  which  our  earth  is  enveloped.  It  is  a  rare  cir- 
cumstance for  any  of  the  main  topographical  features,  such  as  the  out- 
lines of  its  so-called  continents  or  the  coasts  of  its  so-called  seas,  to  be 
obscured  by  clouds  to  an  extent  which  is  appreciable  except  by  very 
refined  observations.  Quite  otherwise  would  be  the  appearance  which 
our  globe  would  present  to  any  observer  who  would  view  it,  say.  from 
Mars  or  from  some  other  external  world  at  the  same  distance.  The 
greater  part  of  our  globe  would  seem  swathed  ^vith  vast  clouds,  through 
which  only  occasional  peeps  could  l>e  had  at  the  actual  configuration 
of  its  surface.  I  dare  sav  a  Martian  astronomer  who  had  an  observa- 
tory  with  suflBciently  good  optical  appliances  and  who  possessed  suffi- 
cient patience  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  availing  himself  of 
every  opportunity,  gradually  limn  out  a  chart  of  the  earth  which  would 
in  some  degree  represent  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  atlases. 
It  would,  however,  Ix*  a  very  tedious  matter,  owing  to  the  interrup- 
tions to  the  survey  caused  by  the  obscurities  in  our  atmosphere.  The 
distant  astronomer  would  never  be  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  of 
our  earth's  features  in  a  bird's-eye  glance,  as  we  are  able  to  do  with 
those  features  on  that  hemisphere  of  Mars  which  happens  to  be  turned 
toward  us  on  a  clear  night. 

As  to  what  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  on  Mars  may  be  we 
can  say  but  little.  In  so  far  as  the  sastenance  of  life  is  concerned,  the 
main  question,  of  course,  turns  on  the  pi*esence  or  the  absence  of  oxy- 
gen.    It  may  be  pertinent  to  this  inquiry'  to  remark  here  that  a  globe 
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surrounded  by  air  may  at  one  epoch  of  its  career  have  free  oxygen  as- 
an  ingredient  in  its  atmosphere,  while  at  other  epochs  free  oxygen 
may  be  absent.  This  may  arise  from  another  cause  besides  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  the  gas  l)y  diffusion  into  space  from  small  globes  in  the 
manner  already  explained.  Indeed,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the 
oxygen  in  our  own  air  is  not  destined  forever  to  remain  there.  It 
passes  through  various  vicissitudes  by  being  abvsorbed  by  animals  and 
then  restored  again  in  a  free  state  under  the  influence  of  vegetation. 
But  there  is  an  appetite  for  oxygen  among  the  inorganic  materials  of 
our  globe  which  seems  capable  of  using  up  all  the  oxygen  on  the  globe 
and  still  remain  unsatisfied.  We  have  excellent  grounds  for  believing 
that  there  is  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  a  quantity  of  metallic  iron 
quite  suflScient  to  unite  with  all  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air,  so  as  to  form 
oxide.  In  view  of  the  eagerness  with  which  oxygen  and  iron  unite 
and  the  peimanence  of  the  compound  which  they  form,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  regard  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  air  as  represent- 
ing a  stable  condition  of  things.  It  follows  that,  even  though  there 
may  be  no  free  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  element  has  always  been  absent.  It  is,  however,  not 
at  all  Ijcvond  the  reach  of  scientific  resources  to  determine  what  the 
actual  composition  and  extent  of  the  atmosphere  of  Mars  may  be, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  as  yet  we  are  in  full  possession  of  the 
truth. 

An  almost  equally  important  question  is  as  to  the  telescopic  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  water  on  Mars.  Here  again  we  have  to  be  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  even  at  present,  when  the  planet  is  relatively  so  near  us,, 
it  is  still  a<^tually  a  very  long  way  off.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  say  with  certainty  that  an  extent  which  by  its  color  and  general  ap- 
pearance looked  like  an  ocean  of  water  was  really  water,  or  was  even 
a  fluid  at  all.  It  is  so  easy  to  exaggerate  the  capabilities  of  our  gi-eat 
telescopes  that  it  may  be  well  to  recount  what  is  the  very  utmost  that 
could  ]jQ  expected  from  even  our  greatest  instrument  when  applied  to 
the  study  of  Mars.  Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  capabilities  of 
the  Lick  telescope  in  aiding  such  an  inquiry  as  that  before  us.  This 
instrument,  both  from  its  position  and  its  optical  excellence,  offers  a 
better  view  of  IMars  at  the  present  time  than  can  be  obtained  else- 
where. But  the  utmost  that  this  telescope  could  perform  in  the  way 
of  rendering  remote  objects  visible  is  to  reduce  the  apparent  distance 
of  the  object  to  about  one-thousandth  part  of  its  actual  amount.  Some, 
indeed,  might  consider  that  even  the  Lick  instrument  would  not  l>e 
capable  of  giving  so  great  an  accession  to  our  powers  as  this  statement 
expresses.  However,  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  figure  at  this  amount, 
only  remembering  that  if  I  estimated  the  powers  of  the  telescope  less 
highly  than  these  facts  convey,  the  arguments  on  which  I  am  entering 
would  be  correspondingly  strengthened. 
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As  we  have  already  said,  Mars  is  at  present  at  a  distance  of  35,000,000 
miles,  and  if  we  look  at  it  through  a  telescope  of  such  a  power  as  we 
have  described,  the  apparent  distance  is  reduced  to  one-thousandth 
part.  In  other  words,  all  that  the  best  telescope  can  possibly  do  is  to 
exhibit  the  planet  to  us  as  it  would  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  if  it 
were  brought  into  a  distance  of  35,000  miles.  This  will  demonstrate 
that  even  our  greatest  telescopes  can  not  be  expected  to  enable  us  to 
answer  the  questions  that  are  so  often  asked  about  our  neighboring 
globe.  What  could  we  learn  of  Europe  if  we  have  only  a  bird's-eye 
view  of.it  from  a  height  of  35,000  miles;  that  is  to  say,  from  a  height 
which  was  a  dozen  times  as  far  as  from  the  shores  of  Europe  to  Amer- 
ica? The  broad  outlines  of  the  coast  might  of  course  be  seen  by  the 
contrast  of  the  color  of  a  continent  and  the  color  of  the  ocean.  Pos- 
sibly a  great  mountain  mass  like  the  Alps  would  be  suflSciently  notice- 
able to  permit  some  conjecture  as  to  its  character  to  be  formed.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  to  see  details.  The 
smallest  object  that  would  be  discernible  on  Mars  must  be  as  large  as 
London.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  see  a  point  so  small  as  would 
either  Liverpool  or  Manchester  be  if  they  were  on  that  point.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  dark  colors  of  certain 
parts  of  Mars  and  the  ruddy  colors  of  other  parts.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  going  rather  far  to  assert  that  the  former  must  be  oceans  of 
water  and  the  latter  continents  of  land.  This  may  indeed  be  the  case, 
and  most  astronomers,  I  believe,  think  that  it  is  the  case,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  so. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  striking  piece  of  evidence  that  can  be  adduced 
in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  there  is  water  on  Mars  is  derived  from 
the  "  snowy  "  poles  on  the  planet.  The  appearance  of  the  poles  of  Mars 
with  their  white  caps  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  solar 
system.  The  resemblance  to  the  structure  of  our  own  polar  regions 
is  extremely  instructive.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  some  white 
material  which  from  time  to  time  gathers  in  mighty  volume  round  the 
north  and  south  poles  of  the  planet. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  this  accumulation  is  not  permanent.  The 
amount  of  it  waxes  and  wanes  in  correspondence  with  the  variations 
of  the  seasons  on  Mars.  It  increases  during  Mars's  winter,  and  it 
declines  again  during  Mars's  summer.  In  this  respect  the  white 
regions,  whatever  they  may  be  composed  of,  present  a  noteworthy 
contrast  to  the  majority  of  the  other  features  on  the  planet.  The 
latter  offer  no  periodic  changes  to  our  notice;  they  are  evidently  com- 
paratively permanent  marks,  not  to  any  apprecia])le  extent  subject  to 
seasonal  variations.  When  we  reflect  that  this  white  material  is  some- 
thing which  grows  and  then  disappears  according  to  a  regular  period, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  supposition  that  it  must  be  snow,  or  pos- 
sibly the  cx)ngealed  form  of  some  liquid  other  than  water,  which  dur- 
ing Mars's  summer  is  restored  to  a  fluid  state.     There  can  hardly  be 
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a  doubt  that  if  we  were  ever  able  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  our  own 
earth  its  poles  would  exhibit  white  masses  like  those  which  are  exhib- 
ited by  Mars,  and  the  periodic  fluctuations  at  diflFerent  seasons  would 
produce  changes  just  like  those  which  are  actuaUy  seen  on  Mars.  It 
seems  only  reasonable  to  infer  that  we  have  in  Mars  a  repetition  of 
the  terrestrial  phenomenon  of  arctic  regions  on  a  somewhat  reduced 
scale. 

Among  the  features  presented  by  Mars  there  are  others  in  addition 
to  the  polar  caps  which  seem  to  suggest  the  existence  of  water.  It 
was  in  September,  1877,  when  Mai's  was  placed  in  the  same  advan- 
tageous position  for  observation  that  it  occupies  at  present,  that  a 
remarkable  discovery  was  made  by  Professor  Schiaparelli,  the  director 
of  the  Milan  Observatory.  In  the  clear  atmosphere  and  the  convenient 
latitude  of  the  locality  of  his  observatory  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
observe  marks  not  readily  discernible  under  the  less  advantageous 
V  conditions  in  which  our  observatories  are  placed.  Up  to  his  time  it 
was  no  doubt  well  known  that  the  surface  of  Mars  could  be  mapped 
out  into  districts  marked  with  more  or  less  distinctness — so  much  so 
that  charts  of  the  planet  had  been  carefull}^  drawn  and  names  had 
been  assigned  to  the  various  regions  which  could  be  indicated  with 
suflBcient  certainty.  But  at  the  memorable  opposition  to  which  we 
have  referred  the  distinguished  Italian  astronomer  discovered  that 
the  tracts  generally  described  as  ''continents"  on  Mars  were  traversed 
by  long,  dark  "  canals,"  as  he  called  them.  They  must  have  been  each 
at  least  60  miles  wide,  and  in  some  cases  they  were  thousands  of  miles 
in  length.  Notwithstanding  the  dimensions  to  which  these  figures 
correspond,  the  detection  of  the  Martian  canals  indicates  one  of  the 
utmost  refinements  of  astronomical  observation.  The  fact  that  they 
are  so  difficult  to  see  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  have 
alread}'^  said  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  discerning  any  object  on  this 
planet  unless  it  be  of  colossal  dimensions. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  considerable  changes  must  be  in  prog- 
ress on  the  surface  of  Mars.  It  is  true  that,  viewed  from  the  dis- 
tance at  which  we  are  placed,  the  extent  of  the  changes,  though  intrin- 
sically vast,  seem  relatively  insignificant.  There  is,  however,  too 
much  testimon}^  as  to  the  changes  to  allow  of  hesitation. 

Speculations  have  naturally  been  made  as  to  the  explanation  of  these 
wonderful  canals.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  indeed  be 
rivers;  but  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  the  drainage  of  continents  on 
so  small  a  globe  as  Mars  would  require  so  elaborate  a  system  of  rivers, 
each  60  miles  wide  and  thousands  of  miles  in  length.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  fatal  objection  to  the  river  theor}^  in  the  fact  that  the 
marks  we  are  trying  to  interpret  sometimes  cross  a  Martian  continent 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  while  on  other  occasions  they  seem  to  intersect 
each  other.     Such  phenomena  are  of  course  well-nigh  impossible  if 
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these  so-called  canals  were  in  any  respect  analogous  to  the  rivers  which 
we  know  on  our  own  globe.  It  can,  however,  hardly  be  doubted  that 
if  we  assume  the  dark  regions  to  >>e  oceans  the  canals  do  really  repre- 
sent some  extension  of  the  waters  of  these  oceans  into  the  continental 
masses.  Other  facts  which  are  known  about  the  planet  suggest  that 
what  seem  to  be  vast  inundations  of  its  continents  must  occasionally 
take  place.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  vicissitudes  should  occur 
on  a  globe  circumstanced  like  Mars.  Here,  again,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber tiie  small  size  of  the  planet,  from  which  we  ma}"  infer  that  it  has 
progressed  through  its  physical  evolution  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than 
would  be  possible  with  a  larger  globe,  like  the  earth.  The  sea  is  con- 
stantly wearing  down  the  land^  but,  by  upheavals  arising  from  the 
intensely  heated  .condition  of  the  interior  of  our  globe,  the  land  is  still 
able  to  maintain  itself  above  the  water.  It  can,  however,  hardly 
be  doubted  that  if  our  earth  had  so  far  cooled  that  the  upheavals 
had  either  ceased  or  were  greatly  reduced  the  water  would  greatly  , 
encroach  on  the  land.  On  a  small  globe  like  friars  the  cooling  of  the 
interior  has  so  far  advanced  that  in  all  probability  the  internal  heat 
is  no  longer  an  effective  agent  for  indirectly  resisting  the  advance  of 
the  water,  and  consequently  the  ol)ser\'ed  submergence  is  quite  to  be 
expected. 

That  there  may  be  types  of  life  of  some  kind  or  other  on  Mars  is,  I 
should  think,  very  likely.  Two  of  the  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
which  are  most  intimately  associated  with  the  phenomena  of  life  here, 
appear  to  be  among  the  most  widely  distributed  elements  throughout 
the  universe,  and  their  presence  on  ^lars  is  in  the  highest  degree  prob- 
able. But  what  form  the  progress  of  evolution  may  have  taken  -on 
such-a:.glDbo-as-Mar5  it  seems  totally  impossible  to  conjecture.  It  has 
been  sometimes  thought  that  the  ruddy  color  of  the  planet  may  be  due 
to  vegetation  of  some  peculiar  hue,  and  there  is  certainly  no  impossi- 
bility in  the  conception  that  vast  forests  of  some  such  trees  as  copper 
beeches  might  impart  to  contmental  masses  hues  not  unlike  those  which 
come  from  Mars.  Speculations  have  also  been  made  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  there  being  intelligent  inhabitants  on  this  planet,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  deny  the  possibility,  at  all  events,  of  such  a 
notion.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  as  our  earth  has  only  been 
tenanted  by  intelligent  beings  for  an  extremely  brief  part  of  its  entire 
history — say,  for  example,  for  about  one-thousandth  part  of  the  entire 
number  of  years  during  which  our  globe  has  had  an  independent  exist- 
ence— so  we  may  fairly  conjecture  that  the  occupancy  of  any  other 
world  by  intelligent  beings  might  l>e  only  a  very  minute  fraction  in  the 
span  of  the  planet's  history.  It  would  therefore  be  highly  improb- 
able, to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  in  two  worlds  so  profoundly  different 
in  many  respects  as  are  this  earth  and  Mars  the  periods  of  occupancy 
bj  intelligent  beings  should  happen  to  be  contemporaneous.     I  should 
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therefore  judge  that,  though  there  may  once  have  been  or  though  there 
may  yet  be  intelligent  life  on  Mars,  the  laws  of  probability  would 
seem  against  the  supposition  that  there  is  such  life  there  at  this 
moment. 

We  have  also  heard  surmises  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  communica- 
tion of  intei'planetary  signals  between  the  earth  and  Mars,  but  the 
suggestion  is  a  preposterous  one.  Seeing  that  a  canal  60  miles  wide 
and  1,000  miles  long  is  an  object  only  to  be  discerned  on  exceptional 
occasions  and  under  most  favorable  circumstances,  what  possibility 
would  there  be  that,  even  if  there  were  inhabitants  on  Mars  who  desired 
to  signal  this  earth,  they  could  ever  succeed  in  doing  so?  We  are 
accustomed  to  sec  ships  signaling  by  flags,  but  what  would  have  to  be 
the  size  of  the  flags  by  which  the  earth  could  signal  .to  Mars  or  Mars 
signal  to  the  earth  ?  To  l)e  effective  for  such  purpose  each  of  the  flags 
should  l)e  at  least  as  big  as  Ireland.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  small 
planets  would  be  fitted  for  the  residence  of  large  beings,  and  large 
planets  would  te  proper  for  small  beings.  The  Lilliputians  might  be 
sought  for  on  a  globe  like  Jupiter,  and  the  Brobdingnagians  on  a  globe 
like  Mars,  and  not  vice  versa,  as  might  be  hastily  supposed.  But  no 
Brobdingnagian's  arms  would  be  mighty  enough  to  wave  the  flag  on 
Mars  which  we  should  be  able  to  see  here.  No  building  that  we  could 
raise,  even  were  it  a  hundred  times  more  massive  than  the  Great 
Pyramid,  would  be  discernible  by  the  Martian  astronomer,  even  had  he 
the  keenest  eyes  and  the  most  potent  telescopes  of  which  our  experience 
has  given  us  any  conception. 

IL  TiiK  Canaus  of  Mars.* 

By  Miss  M.  A.  Orr. 

The  physical  condition  of  Mars  is  a  problem  over  which  discussion 
still  rages  with  unabated  vigor.  While  Mr.  Lowell  sees  in  the  Martian 
''canals"  a  vast  system  of  artificial  irrigation,  and  M.  du  Ligondes 
geological  fissures,  through  which  rise  to  the  frozen  surface  vivifying 
vapors  from  a  still  heated  interior,  M.  Antoniadi  ascribes  their  doubling 
to  a  defect  in  focusing,  and  others  disbelieve  in  even  their  single 
existence.  But  the  enigmatical  lines  have  appeared  to  so  many,  and 
in  the  main  with  such  consistent  similarity,  that  the  ranks  of  these 
unbelievers  grow  thin.  Between  rejecting  the  canals  altogether,  how- 
ever, and  accepting  them  iis  actual  physical  entities  there  are  other 
possible  alternatives.  Mr.  Walter  Maunder,  in  an  article  in  Knowl- 
edge for  November,  1804,  and  more  recently  Signor  Cerulli,  in  recount- 
ing his  observations  of  Mars  in  the  opposition  of  1896-97,  at  his  private 
observatory  of  Collurania  (Teramo),   showed  how  the  mathematical 

*  From  KnowltHlgi*,  Februiiry  1,  1901.  [Sihj  artit^le  on  Canals  of  Man)  in  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1894.] 
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lines  and  spots  we  find  in  the  faint  markings  of  Mars  might  be  merely 
the  easiest  form  in  which,  with  our  present  optical  means,  wo  could  be 
cognizant  of  its  real  features.  This  latter  treatise  elicited  replies  from 
Schiaparelli  and  Flammarion,  but  their  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
physical  existence  of  the  markings  as  such,  and  of  actual  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  them,  are  not  altogether  conclusive.  Signer  Cerulli's 
observations  during  the  last  opposition  have  confirmed  him  in  the 
belief  that  the  markings  are  optical,  and  his  new  report^  is  substan- 
tially a  full  exposition  of  his  theory.  These  observations  extended 
from  August,  1898,  to  March,  1899,  and  were  made  with  a  15i-inch 
Cooke  equatorial,  with  powers  of  400  and  500,  always  without  stops  or 
colored  screens,  the  object  being  not  to  get  sharp  definition  of  any 
special  feature,  but  as  complete  a  picture  as  might  be  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena. The  author  shows  what  is  the  explanation,  on  his  theory,  of 
the  features  seen  and  their  apparent  variations,  and  brings  forward 
ingenious  and  novel  arguments  to  prove  his  case. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  world 
some  40,000,000  miles  away  all  we  can  take  note  of  are  contrasts 
in  tone  or  color,  while  the  real  contour  of  objects  is  masked  or 
invisible.  Small  or  faintly  leaded  objects,  invisible  singly,  will 
produce  an  eflFect,  if  close  together,  of  one  largo  mass,  and  from 
our  inability  to  see  the  irregularity  of  their  grouping  will  ap- 
pear as  round  spots  or  long  streaks.  But  conditions  of  seeing 
vary  enormously  on  Mars,  according  to  its  distance  and  position 
and  the  changing  illumination  of  its  disk,  not  to  speak  of  varia- 
tions in  ourselves,  our  atmosphere,  and  our  instruments.  The  con- 
trasts, therefore,  will  vary,  more  detail  will*  sometimes  be  seen  in 
the  patches  and  streaks,  fainter  markings  at  their  edges  will  appear 
and  disappear,  altering  their  outline  and  extent.  The  hazy  aspect  of 
Schiaparelli's  canals  may  thus  be  a  nearer  approximation  to  reality 
than  the  sharply  defined,  and  the  doubling  may  be  due  to  disappear- 
ance of  faint  shadings  between  more  easily  grasped  boundaries.  That 
the  canals  were  discovered  after  the  opposition  of  1877,  being  only  sus- 
pected during  the  most  favorable  period,  that  they  are  shaq^est  with 
colored  screens  and  comparatively  small  apertures,  while  in  the  great 
Lick  and  Washington  telescopes  they  have  been  seen  either  as  few 
diffused  markings  or  not  at  all,  suggest  that  the  fine  lines  are  simply 
a  mode  under  which  faint  markings  may  present  themselves  to  imper- 
fect vision.  There  is  undoubtedly  truth  in  the  apparent  paradox  that 
greater  distinctness  comes  with  poorer  vision,  for  in  the  best  moments 
the  eye  dimly  perceives,  even  where  it  can  not  grasp,  divisions  in 
simple  masses,  curves,  and  blurring  in  narrow  lines,  indeterminate 
shadows  in  clear  spaces. 

^  Nuove  osservazioni  di  Marte:  Saggio  cli  una  interpretazione  ottica  delle  sensazioni 
areoscopiche.    By  V.  Cerulli.    Collurania,  1900. 
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Whether  the  optical  theory  accounts  for  all  the  variations,  including 
those  of  the  polar  caps,  the  future  must  decide.  Most  interesting  is 
Cerulli's  appeal  to  the  past  history  of  areography,  referring  to  Flam- 
marion's  valuable  collection  of  drawings,  all  carefully  copied  from 
originals,  in  his  Planete  Mars.  Here  we  may  see  now  in  the  first 
rude  telescopes  impressions  of  Martian  markings  were  summed  up  in 
one  large  round  spot,  or  one  wide  Ixind,  which  latter  was  by  Cassini 
and  some  others  seen  double.  By  degrees  the  easiest  features  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  were  distinguished,  but  appeared  so  variable 
that  an  atmospheric  origin  was  ascribed  to  them.  It  is  particularly 
instructive  to  compare  Knott's  drawing  of  November  3,  1862,  with 
Lord  Eosse's  of  three  days  later.  Knotf^s  telescope  was  of  7i-inch 
aperture,  and  the  features  which  in  the  6-foot  Rosse  reflector  appeared 
as  large  dark  patches  on  a  fainter  background  he  portrays  as  narrow 
lines  on  white — canals  on  a  large  scale.  Again,  in  two  excellent  draw- 
ings by  Kaiser,  a  broad  band  where  we  now  recognize  Praxodes,  seen 
at  the  opposition  of  1862,  becomes,  six  weeks  later,  when  seeing  was 
more  difficult,  two  narrow  bands  with  faint  shadings  between.  Other 
examples  of  gemination  in  lines  and  in  spots,  contractions  and  enlarge- 
ments, etc.,  may  be  traced,  and  through  all  the  series  there  is  a 
remarkable,  but  in  no  wise  astonishing,  variety  of  representation. 
One  has  but  to  consider  the  fugitive  faintness  of  the  objects,  the  im- 
perfections of  the  instruments,  and  the  personality  of  the  observers, 
which  affects  not  only  their  vision  but  their  mode  of  portrayal.  On 
this  last  point,  which  comes  out  very  clearly  on  an  examination  of  the 
illustrations  in  La  Planete  Mars,  Signor  CeruUi  has  not  perhaps  laid 
enough  stress,  nor  on  the  influence  of  unconscious  imitation. 

Mr.  Green,  the  artist  astronomer,  used  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  the  trained  hand  as  well  as  the  trained  eve  in  order  to  obtain  true 
pictures  of  planetary  detail. 

Is  the  history  of  discovery  with  regard  to  the  large  markings  in 
Mars's  southern  hemisphere  repeating  itself  now  with  the  more  deli- 
cate shadings  in  the  northern  I  And  with  better  optical  means  would 
they  also  lose  their  misleading  appearance  of  mathematical  regularity 
and  their  instabilitv  ? 

The  artificial  origin  of  the  Martian  ^' canals^  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained now  that  they  have  been  seen  to  traverse  the  polar  caps  and  to 
appear  in  Venus,  Mercury,  and  two  of  the  Jovian  satellites.  On  the 
optical  hypothesis,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  precisely  what  we  might 
expect.  It  is  perhaps  going  too  far  to  suggest  that  the  bands  of  Jupiter 
and  their  varj'ing  appearances  are  strictly  analogous  to  canals,  since 
their  atmospheric  origin  is  rendered  probable  by  other  considerations^ 
notablv  bv  the  planet^s  low  densitv:  vet  there  is  certainlv  a  start  liner 
resemblance  between  some  early  drawings  of  Mars  and  recent  diagrams 
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of  Jupiter.     SchrOter's  Mars,  for  instance,  on  page  77,  fig.  48,  of  "  La 
Planete  Mars"  (1892  edition),  tempts  one  to  quote  Dante: 

Such  would  Jove  become,  if  he  and  Mars 
Were  birds,  and  changed  their  plumage. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Flammarion  for  another  line  of  evidence. 
He  had  the  happy  idea  of  collecting  naked-eye  views  of  the  moon  by 
different  observers,  and  in  response  to  his  appeal  an  interesting  series 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Astronomique  de  France  from 
January  to  June  of  last  year.  The  disk  of  the  moon  to  the  unaided 
eye  is  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  Mars  in  an  average  telescope,  but 
the  conditions  are  not  quite  the  same,  as  naked-eye  vision  does  not 
admit  of  straining  and  misfocusing  to  the  same  extent  as  telescopic. 
Nevertheless,  the  study  of  these  drawings  is,  as  M.  Flanmiarion  remarks, 
a  lesson  on  the  value  to  be  attached  to  observations  at  the  limit  of  visi- 
bility, and  no  one  would  have  believed  that  the  same  thing  could  have 
been  represented  in  so  many  different  ways.  The  reader  may  judge 
for  himself  by  personal  examination  whether  these  drawings  support 
Cerulli's  theory  of  the  canals.  He  will  not  fail  to  observe  a  tendency 
to  draw  the  Seas  of  Serenity,  Tranquillity,  Plenty,  and  Nectar,  as  two 
lines  more  or  less  parallel,  while  the  Ocean  of  Tempests  is  sometimes  a 
narrow,  curved  line,  its  eastern  border  only  being  seen  in  contrast  with 
tile  brilliant  limb.  Tycho  in  one  instance  appears  as  a  very  large  bright 
square. 

Whether  the  optical  theory  be  correct  or  no,  probably  no  one  will 
deny  the  wisdom  of  Signor  Cerulli's  advice  to  regaixi  all  Martian  maps 
as  temporary  guides,  sure  to  be  modified  by  further  investigation.  We 
may  add,  however,  that  to  refrain  altogether  from  speculative  hypoth- 
eses would  be  as  unscientific  as  uninteresting;  the  sensational  theories 
about  Mars  have  been  a  stimulus  to  muchi  excellent  work;  but  the 
scientist  remembers  that  they  are  only  theories  and  is  prepared  to  see 
them  dispelled  by  fuller  light. 

ni.  The  Message  from  Mars.^ 

Writing  from  Lowell  Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Prof.  A.  E. 
Douglass  says  in  the  Boston  Transcript:  The  phenomenon  on  Mars 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  report  of  a  message  from  that  planet  on 
December  7  of  last  year  was  really  only  a  cloud  on  that  planet  lighted 
up  by  the  setting  sun.  It  was  a  true  message,  giving  us  knowledge  of 
Martian  climate,  but  not  a  message  from  any  intelligent  inhabitants. 
A  great  number  of  clouds  of  this  kind  have  been  seen  in  previous 
years,  but  none,  1  believe,  for  the  last  four,  and  therefore  this  one, 
coming  as  it  did  in  one  particular  part  of  the  planet,  was  a  matter  of 
great  interest,  and  I  telegraphed  information  about  it  to  the  Ea^t, 

^From  Boston  Transcript,  February  2,  1901. 
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where  it  was  distributed   to  all   astronomers  and  to  many   others 
interested. 

Astronomers  almost  never  see  clouds  on  the  sunlit  portions  of  the 
planet.  If  they  exist  as  thin  cirrus  clouds,  we  should  perhaps  be 
unable  to  see  them.  Heavy  clouds,  if  the}*^  covered  a  large  enough 
area  of  the  planet,  would  be  visible.  They  would  have  to  cover  per- 
haps a  million  square  miles  before  they  could  be  recognized  with  cer- 
tainty. But  on  this  earth  they  cover  far  more  area  than  that,  and 
therefore,  as  we  do  not  see  them  on  Mars  at  all,  we  conclude  that  the 
planet  is  extremely  dry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  no  oceans  and  no 
surfaces  that  are  ix)sitively  identified  as  permanent  water  surfaces. 
Some  observers  even  doubt  that  the  planet  is  warm  enough  to  permit 
the  existence  of  water.  The  only  two  indications  of  water,  however, 
are  in  the  polar  (*aps  of  snow  and  the  clouds,  such  as  this  one,  which 
becomes  visible  to  us  as  the  sun  sets  on  the  region  above  which  they 
float.  These  clouds  stand  above  such  regions  like  the  peaks  of  high 
mountains,  and  I'eceive  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  when  all 
beneath  is  dark.  They  therefore  appear  to  us  as  bright  spots  against 
a  dark  background  or  as  bright  points  extending  from  the  sunlit  por- 
tion of  the  planet  out  into  the  region  of  night. 

The  first  observation  of  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  was  made  at  the 
Lick  Observatorv  in  1890.  A  few  were  seen  in  1892  at  a  number  of 
observatories.  Over  350  were  observed  and  studied  at  this  observa- 
tory in  181>4,  and  many  were  seen  in  1890.  The  result  of  the  study  of 
several  hundred  of  them  is  given  in  Vol.  I  of  the  Annals  of  the  Lowell 
Observatory.  By  that  research  it  became  evident  that  many  of  them 
were  formed  at  sunset.  In  character  they  were  probably  like  our 
dense  cumulus  clouds.  Their  avei^age  elevation  was  much  greater 
than  our  cimmlus  clouds,  being  several  miles  on  an  average,  and  one 
was  seen  at  least  as  high  as  15  miles  above  the  surface,  that  of  Novem- 
ber 25,  1894.  In  that  case  the  cloud  was  seen  near  the  sunrise  termi- 
nator, as  it  is  called — that  is,  the  north  and  south  line  on  the  planet  at 
which  the  sun  was  rising.  If  we  were  searching  for  signals,  the  cloud 
of  November  25,  1894,  would  be  a  very  much  more  striking  case  than 
anything  seen  before  or  since.  On  the  night  of  November  25  this 
cloud  was  seen  as  a  white  spot  against  the  dark  background  of  the 
unillumined  surface  beneath.  It  was  100  miles  across  and  at  least  15 
miles  above  the  surface.  It  remained  in  that  point  over  half  an  hour, 
then  suddenly  disappeared.  On  the  following  night  it  was  only  8  miles 
high.  Instead  of  remaining  c*onstantly  as  a  bright  spot,  it  appeared 
and  disappeared.  The  first  appearance  lasted  sixteen  minutes;  after 
four  minutes  it  disappeared;  it  came  again  for  only  a  moment,  and  after 
six  minutes  more  it  again  appeared  for  two  and  one-half  minutes.  Then 
followed  an  absence  of  three  minutes,  presence  for  two  minutes, 
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absence  for  three  minutes,  presence  one  minute,  absence  eight  minutes, 
and  a  final  brief  appeamnce  forty-six  minutes  after  the  first  sight  of  it. 

If  some  genius  can  prove  that  these  were  a  series  of  signals  from 
Mars,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  My  own  belief 
is  that  it  was  a  message  from  Mars,  not  from  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
face, but  from  the  clouds  which  inhabit  its  atmosphere.  They  were 
giving  us  an  illustration  of  the  eflFect  on  them  of  sunlight  and  showing 
us  how  they  form  and  disappear  with  its  absence  and  presence. 

The  cloud  which  was  observed  on  December  7  and  8  gave  us  also  a 
scientific  message  of  great  importance.  It  was  seen  on  those  two  suc- 
cessive mornings  and  lasted  for  an  hour  each  time.  It  was  less  on  the 
second  morning,  as  if  the  moisture  had  been  dissipated,  or  had  been 
used  in  some  way  so  that  it  could  not  condense  into  visible  clouds.  It 
formed  above  the  deserts  on  the  north  side  of  a  large,  dark  marking 
on  the  planet,  Icarium  Mare,  which  is  supposed  to  be  vegetation. 
This  is  significant  in  two  ways.  First,  it  corroborates  our  idea  that 
the  dark  markings  are  vegetation  by  showing,  as  we  should  expect, 
that  the  regions  of  vegetation  have  more  moisture  in  them  than  the 
surrounding  regions,  which  are  desert.  Second,  it  appeared  on  the 
north  side  of  the  dark  marking,  showing  that  there  must  have  teen  a 
motion  of  the  air  from  the  south.  That  is,  at  this  point  on  the  equator, 
in  a  season  which  corresponds  to  our  April  23,  the  wind  was  from  the 
south.  At  that  time  the  sun  was  about  13^  north  of  the  equator,  and 
the  point  beneath  most  heated  by  the  sun  was  therefore  north  also,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  toward  that  point.  This  is  exactty  what  we  find 
on  the  earth  in  the  case  of  the  trade  winds,  which  blow  toward  the  heat 
equator.  And  so  we  have  received  the  most  interesting  information 
that  in  these  zones,  at  least,  the  winds  on  Mars  and  on  the  eailh  blow 
in  the  same  direction. 

Knowing,  then,  that  such  similarit}^  exists,  scientists  can  advance 
with  confidence  from  a  knowledge  of  our  own  weather  conditions  to 
those  on  Mars.  They  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
theories  are  not  pure  speculation.  This,  then,  is  the  important  message 
which  we  have  received  from  Mars. 

IV.  Messages  from  Maes.^ 

We  feel  that  some  apology  is  needed  for  the  appearance  in  these 
pages  of  a  note  with  this  sensational  heading;  but  there  have  been  so 
many  paragraphs  lateh'  in  the  daily  press  under  the  title  that,  on  the 
sole  ground  that  this  is  a  chronicle  of  astronomical  and  quasi-astro- 
nomical events,  we  think  the  subject  should  ])e  mentioned.  First,  a 
telegram  came  from  Ameriwi  saying  that  Mr.  Douglass,  at  Lowell 
Observatory,  Ariz.,  had  seen  a  projection  on  the  northern  edge  of 

^  Extract  from  The  Observatory,  London,  February,  1901,  ]».  102. 
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Learinsn  Ibre.  wiikii  raEomeid  li^itte  fc-^-  xocipe  thMsi  vl  hijtuj.  Sc^xk* 
one  LDiieTpsiet^  tiii^  ^.«t  tiie  vijl-ir-offib  «Q3rsji^  Uaot  ixk-  Hjinsuzi  inbal^- 
itactifr  were  ^%7tt3iTfg  i«c«  nsw  Scr  &c<4tn  RkH  t;^i  u-  ^tomTizKie  tbt 
poMk-  of  tiie  fiJIftnr  -ci  xin^  is  ccm*  <^  id^  kictiEire^  ai  me  Sojal  Isstitii- 
tiofau  si2>i  3^L  FlmiiDajk^.  wiijh  t^  ftizzK*  «s>i  izi  xSevr.  expfaiiKid  to  aa 
ioterriever  man  tiai^  a{3pea;mocie  vm^  pn>iHi^T  a  «33Bs«t  cfffact  oo  oar 
nei^bor.  Next.  Mr.  Nik<^  Te^iiL  Ittiin^  a  «in4eaiHEiEieg7a{iiaj  >PP^ 
latus  ofi  a  iDC«c£iiais  is  An>efica,  ?tt&i  tbit  lie  lad  Dockied  effect;^  ob 
his  reoeir^r  f<^  wiikii  be  cc«ld  iK4&ei(iDQaiBt.aBi  tkei^c^rebeonidiided 
that  thev  must  hare  li^iea  castsied  hy  the  iaJabitaBts^  of  Mais.  The 
fDeaOige.  ^eKx^nlijQ^  to  Mr.  Te^b.  vm^  not  pirtktalailT  Inttd.  heb^.  as 
he  8ai<L  merelr  **ooe.  two.  threez^  hm  he  43id  not  heatate  to  explaia 
that  it  is  quite  within  the  hooiMl^  of  pGigabilitT  to  e^tabK^h  elcctncal 
coinnmnk:atk»n  with  c«r  ne^hlwc  These  tEtti»aiM«3».  which  hare  heea 
eaUed  at  length  to  the  Ellgli^h  papev^  hai~e  fdmisiked  textj^  for  ■naj 
joeo&e  pani^iaph$  and  ^mafl  poems:  the  interriewers  hare  heea  faiisjr. 
*  *  *  M-  Loewj  verr  natoraDT  ai^ed  his  iDterriewv.  — Whj 
Ma^^  f  How  did  Mr.  Te&la  know  that  it  wms  not  Venus  or  Meraur 
who  was  signalii^?^ 

A  third  matter,  which  comes  imder  the  heniii^.  rdates  to  a  beqneit 
of  a  Mme.  Gnymaniu  who  in  is^l  left  1«X»AM.*  francs  to  be  a waided  as  a 
{Hize  to  the  fir?t  person  who  shall  be  ^mcnesisfal  in  commonicati]^  with 
another  world  other  than  the  planet  Mais.  The  Academy  heataied  to 
accept  the  beqne^C  but  has  at  het  done  so.  influenced,  perhaps,  br 
the  fact  that  the  will  goes  on  to  sar  that  each  time  the  prize  has  not 
been  awarded  for  a  period  of  fire  rears  the  accumulated  interest  diaD 
be  attributed  to  a  work  serioaslr  helping  the  pnGigre:sss  of  astronomr. 
The  Academr.  in  accepting  the  tru&t.  remarks  that  the  inientions  of 
the  founder  will  be  scrupulouslr  executed,  and  quotes  from  Mon- 
taigne: **  It  i»  a  stufHd  presumption  to  condemn  as  false  all  that  which 
mar  not  appear  likelr  to  us.  There  is  no  greater  madnesis  in  the 
worid  than  to  reduce  ererrthing  to  the  measure  of  our  capacity  and 
competence."*     But  whr  is  Mars  excluded !     Is  it  to  bar  Mr.  Teslai 
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ON  SOLAR  CHANGES  OF  TEMPERATURE  AND  VARIA- 
TIONS IN  RAINFALL  IN  THE  REGION  SURROUNDING 
THE  INDIAN  OCEAN/ 


By  Sir  Nobman  Lockyer,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  W.  J.  S.  Lookyer, 

M.  A.  (Camb.),  Ph.  D.  (G5tt.). 


The  fact  that  the  abnormal  behavior  of  the  widened  lines  in  the 
spectra  of  sunspots  since  1894  had  been  accompanied  by  irregularities 
in  the  rainfall  of  India  suggested  the  study  and  correlation  of  various 
series  of  facts  which  might  be  expected  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  conclusions  already  arrived  at  from  bringing  together  the  results 
of  several  investigations  undertaken  with  this  view  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

(1)  It  has  been  found  from  a  discussion  of  the  chemical  origin  of 
lines  most  widened  in  sunspots  at  maxima  and  minima  periods  that 
there  is  a  considerable  rise  above '  the  mean  temperature  of  the  sun 
around  the  years  of  sunspot  maximum  and  a  considerable  fall  around 
the  years  of  sunspot  minimum. 

(2)  It  has  been  found  from  the  actual  facts  of  rainfall  in  India 
(during  the  southwest  monsoon)  and  Mauritius,  between  the  years 
1877  and  1886,  as  given  b\'  Blanford  and  Meldrum,  that  the  effects  of 
these  solar  changes  are  felt  in  India  at  sunspot  maximum,  and  in 
Mauritius  at  sunspot  minimum.  Of  these  the  greater  is  that  produced 
in  the  Mauritius  at  sunspot  minimum.  The  pulse  at  Mauritius  at 
sunspot  minimum  is  also  felt  in  India,  and  gives  rise  generally  to  a 
secondaiy  maximum  in  India. 

India  therefore  has  two  pulses  of  rainfall,  one  near  the  maximum 
and  the  other  near  the  minimum  of  the  sunspot  period. 

(3)  It  has  been  found  that  the  dates  of  the  beginning  of  these  two 
pulses  on  the  Indian  and  Mauritius  rainfall  are  related  to  the  sudden 
remarkable  changes  in  the  behavior  of  the  widened  lines. 

(4)  It  has  been  found  from  a  study  of  the  famine  commission  reports 
that  all  the  famines  therein  recorded  which  have  devastated  India 
during  the  last  half  century  (we  have  not  yet  carried  the  investigation 
further  back)  have  occurred  in  the  intervals  between  these  two  pulses. 

^  Reprinted  (abridged)  from  Nature,  November  29  and  December  6,  1900. 
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(5)  It  hiiH  ]K*pn  found  from  tho  investi^tion  of  the  chansTCH  in  (1) 
the  widened  lines.  (2)  the  i-ainfall  of  India,  and  (8)  of  the  Mauritius 
dnring"  and  after  the  last  maxinuim  in  lsj>3  that  important  variations 
from  tho>»e  exhibite<l  durinjr  and  after  the  last  maximum  of  1883 
occurred  in  all  three. 

It  mav  )>e  stated  at  the  same  time  that  the  minimum  of  1888-89 
resembled  the  preceding*  minimum  of  1878-79. 

(6)  It  has  }>een  found  from  an  investigation  of  the  Nile  curves 
l)etwecn  the  years  1849  and  1878  that  all  the  lowest  Niles  recorded 
have  (X'curred  lietween  the  same  intervals. 

(7)  The  relation  of  the  intervals  in  question  to  the  droughts  of 
Australia  and  of  Cape  Colony  and  to  the  Miriations  in  the  rainfall  of 
extratropical  regions  generally  has  not  yet  l)een  investigated.  We 
have  found,  however,  a  general  agreement  between  the  intervals  and 
the  i*ainfa11  of  Scotland  (Buchan),  and  have  tracked  lx>th  pulses  in  the 
rainfalls  of  Cordoba  (Davis)  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

i  (8)  Wc  have  hnA  the  opportunity  of  showing  these  results  to  the 

meteorological   reporter  to  the  government  of  India  and  director- 

'«  general  of  Indian  observatories,  John  Eliot,  esq.,  CLE.,  F.  R.  S., 

:!  who  is  now  in  England,  and  he  allows  us  to  state  his  opinion  that  they 

accord  closely  with  all  the  known  facts  of  the  large  abnormal  features 
of  the  temperature,  pressure,  and  rainfall  in  India  during  the  last 
twenty-live  years,  and  hence  that  the  inductions  already  amved  at  will 

^  \ye  of  great  service  in  forecasting  future  droughts  in  India. 

Solar  Physics  Observatory,  Ocf^iher  26. 


ADDENDirVf. 

Since  Meldrum  and  one  of  us  called  attention,  in  1872,  to  a  possible 
connection  between  sunspots  and  rainfall,  there  has  been  a  large  liter- 
ature upon  the  subject  whi<*h  it  is  not  necessaiy  for  us  to  analyze;  it 
may  }>e  simply  stated  that,  in  spite  of  the  cogent  evidence  advanced 
since,  chiefly  by  Meldrum,  and  in  later  years  by  Mr.  Hutchins,^  it  is 
not  3^et  generally  accepted  that  a  case  for  the  (Connection  has  been 
made  out. 

What  has  ])een  looked  for  has  l>een  a  change  at  maximum  sunspots 
onlv,  the  idea  being  that  there  might  l>e  an  effective  change  of  solar 
temperature,  either  in  excess  or  defect,  at  such  times,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  srradual  and  continuous  variation  from  maximum  to 
maximum. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  the  pressure  (connection,  tirst 
advanced  by  Chambers,  is  now  accepted  by  meteorologists  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  work  of  Eliot. 

The  coincidence,  during  the  last  few  y^ars,  of  an  abnormal  state  of 
the  sun  with  abnormal  rain  in  India.  a<'('ompanied  by  the  worst  famine 
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experienced  during  the  century,  suggested  to  us  the  desirability  of 
reconsidering  the  question,  especially  as  we  have  now  some  new  fac- 
tors at  our  disposal.  These  have  been  revealed  by  the  study,  now 
extending  over  twenty  years,  of  the  widened  lines  in  sunspots,  which 
suggested  the  view  that  two  effects  ought  to  be  expected  in  a  sunspot 
cycle  instead  of  one. 

THE   WIDENED   LINES. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  previous  conununications  to  the  Royal 
Society  *  that,  on  throwing  the  image  of  a  sunspot  on  the  slit  of  a  spec- 
troscope, it  is  found  that  the  spectrum  of  a  spot  so  examined  indicates 
that  the  blackness  of  the  spot  is  due  not  only  to  general,  but  to  select- 
ive absorption,*  and  that  the  lines  widened  In"  the  selective  absorption 
vary  from  time  to  time. 

Since  the  year  1879  the  selective  absorption  in  spots  has  been 
observed  for  every  spot  that  was  large  enough  to  be  spectroscopically 
examined,  the  method  adopted  being  as  follows: 

The  regions  of  the  spectrum  investigated  lie  between  F — h  and  h — D, 
and  an  observation  consists  in  observing  the  six  most  widened  linens  in 
each  of  these  regions.  These  lines  are  then  identified  on  the  best  solar 
spectrum  maps  available  and  their  wave  lengths  determined. 

An  examination  of  man}'  years'  records  of  these  widened  lines  has 
shown  that  at  some  periods  they  are  easily  traceable  to  known  ele- 
ments, while  at  others  their  origins  have  not  been  discovered,  so  the 
latter  have  been  classed  as  '* unknown"  lines.  If  we  compare  these 
two  periods  with  the  sun-spot  cuitc  as  constructed  from  the  measure- 
ments of  the  mean  spotted  area  for  each  year,  it  is  found  that  when  the 
spotted  area  is  greatest  the  widened  lines  belong  to  the  '' unknown" 
class,  while  when  the  spotted  area  is  least  they  belong  to  the  ''  known" 
class. 

The  majority  of  the  lines  ti*aced  to  some  terrestrial  origin  belong  to 
iron,  but  the  lines  of  other  elements,  such  as  tihinium,  nickel,  vana- 
dium, scandium,  manganese,  chromium,  cobalt,  etc.,  are  also  repre- 
sented in  a  less  degree. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  some  of  the  '* unknown"  lines  are  higher  tem- 
perature (enhanced)  lines  of  known  chemical  elements. 

In  our  laboratories  we  have  means  of  diffei'entiating  between  three 
stages  of  temperature,  namely,  the  temperature  of  the  flame,  the 
electric  arc,  and  the  electric  spark  of  the  highest  tension.  At  the 
lowest  temperature,  that  of  the  flame,  we  get  a  certain  set  of  lines;  a 
new  set  is  seen  as  the  tempei'ature  of  the  electric  arc  is  reached.  At 
the  temperature  of  the  high-tension  spark  we  again  have  many  new 

*  I^roc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  xl,  p.  .'M7, 1886;  vol.  xlii,  p.  37, 1887;  vol.  xlvi,  p.  385, 1889;  vol. 
Ini,  p.  199, 1*894. 
»  P.  R.  S.,  Lockyer,  1866,  Octol)er  11. 
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lines,  called  enhanced  lines,  added,  while  many  of  the  arc  lines  wane 
in  intensity. 

It  is  found  that  at  sun-spot  minimum,  when  the  ''known"  lines  are 
most  numerous,  the  lines  are  almost  invariably  those  seen  most  promi- 
nent in  the  arc.  Passing  from  the  sun-spot  minimum  toward  the 
maximum  the  '^ unknown"  lines  gradually  obtain  the  predominance. 
As  said  before,  they  may  be  possibly  "enhanced  lines;"  that  is, 
lines  indicating  the  action  of  a  much  higher  temperature  on  known 
substances. 

Unfortunately  the  records  of  enhanced  lines  at  South  Kensington, 
having  been  obtained  from  photographs,  are  chiefly  confined  to  a 
region  of  the  spectrum  not  covered  by  the  visual  observations  of 
widened  lines  in  sun-spot  spectra. 

We  can  only  point  to  the  evidence  acquired  in  the  case  of  one 
metal — iron — for  which  photographs  of  the  enhanced  lines  in  the  green 
and  yellow  parts  of  the  spectrum  have  been  obtained. 

This  evidence  quite  justifies  the  above  suggestion,  for  the  enhanced 
lines  of  iron  can  be  seen  revealing  themselves  as  the  number  of 
unknown  lines  increases. 

We  are,  therefore,  quite  justified  in  assuming  a  very  great  increase 
of  temperature  at  the  sun-spot  maximum  when  the  "  unknown"  lines 
appear  alone. 

The  curves  of   the   ''known"  and   "unknown"  lines   have  been 

obtained  by  determining  for  each  quarter  of  a  year  the  percentage 

number  of  known  and  unknown  lines  and  plotting  these  percentages 

as  ordinates  and  the  time  elements  as  abscissse.     Instead  of  using  the 

mean  curves  for  all  the  known  elements  involved,  that  for  iron  is 

employed,  as  it  is  a  good  representative  of  "known"  elements,  and 

has  been  best  studied.     When  such  curves  have  been  drawn,  they 

cross  each  other  at  points  where  the  percentage  of  unknown  lines  is 

increasing,  and  that  of  the  iron  or  known  lines  are  diminishing,  or  vice 
versa. 

We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  three  well- 
marked  stages  of  solar  temperature. 

When  the  curves  of  known  and  unknown  lines  cross  each  other — 
that  is,  when  the  number  of  known  and  unknown  lines  is  about  equal — 
we  must  assume  a  mean  condition  of  solar  temperatui*e.  When  the 
unknown  lines  reach  their  maximum,  we  have  indicated  to  us  a  +  pulse 
or  condition  of  temperature.  When  the  known  lines  reach  their 
maximum,  we  have  a  —  pulse  or  condition  of  temperature. 

The  earliest  discussion  showed  that,  generally  speaking,  the  unknown- 
lines  curve  varied  directly  and  the  iron-lines  curs  c  varied  inversely 
with  the  spot-area  curve.  The  curves  now  obtained  for  the  whole 
period  of  twenty  years  not  only  entirely  indorse  this  conclusion,  but 
enable  more  minute  comparisons  to  be  drawn. 
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The  "widened  line"  curves  are  quite  different  from  those  furnished 
by  the  sun  spots.  Ascents  and  descents  are  both  equally  shai*p, 
changfes  are  sudden,  and  the  curves  are  relatively  flat  at  top  and  bot- 
tom.    The  crossings  are  sharply  marked. 

During  the  period  since  1879  three  such  crossings  have  occurred, 
indicating  the  presence  of  mean  solar  temperature  conditions,  in  the 
years  1881, 1886-87,^  and  1892.  It  was  expected  that  another  crossing 
with  the  known  lines  on  the  rise  would  have  occurred  in  1897,  indicat- 
ing thereby  the  arrival  of  another  mean  condition  of  solar  tempera- 
ture, but  as  yet  no  such  crossing  has  taken  place.     *     *     * 

It  becomes,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  to  correlate  the  times 
of  mean  solar  temperature,  and  of  the  +  and  —  heat  pulses,  with  the 
solar  weather  cycle,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  temperature  history  of 
the  sun  during  the  period  which  now  concerns  us.     *     *     * 

CONNECnON   OF   THE   SPOTS   WITH   PROMINENCES. 

In  1869,  when  a  sun-spot  maximum  was  approaching,  the  promi- 
nences were  classified  by  one  of  us  into  eruptive  and  nebulous;  the 
former  showing  many  metallic  lines,  the  latter  the  hydrogen  and 
helium  lines  chiefly.     *    *    ♦ 

The  eruptive  prominences,  unlike  the  nebulous  ones,  were  not 
observed  in  all  heliographic  latitudes;  but,  according  to  the  extended 
observations  of  Tacchini  and  Ricco,  had  their  maxima  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  the  spots.  *  *  *  This  is  corroborated  by  what  Professor 
Respighi  many  years  ago  stated:  "  In  correspondence  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  spots,  not  only  does  the  number  of  the  large  protuberances 
increase,  but  more  than  this — their  distribution  over  the  solar  surface 
is  radical!}^  modified."     *     *     * 

In  photographs  near  sun-spot  maximum  the  concentration  of  the 
prominences  in  zones  parallel  to  the  Equator  is  perfectly  obvious  at  a 
glance.  Eruptive  or  metallic  prominences  are  thus  seen  to  cover  a 
much  larger  area  than  the  spots,  so  that  we  have  the  maximum  of  solar 
activity  indicated,  not  only  by  the  increased  absorption  phenomena 
indicated  by  the  greater  number  of  the  spots,  but  by  the  much  greater 
radiation  phenomena  of  the  metallic  prominences;  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  in  the  future  the  measure  of  the  change  in  the  amount 
of  solar  energy  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  and  locus  of  the 
prominence  area. 

Spots  are,  therefore,  indications  of  excess  of  heat,  and  not  of  its 
defect,  as  was  suggested  when  the  term  "  screen"  was  used  for  them. 
We  know  now  that  the  spots  at  maximum  are  really  full  of  highly 

*  According  to  the  observations  the  mean  was  reached  in  December,  1886,  or  Jan- 
uary, 1887. 
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heated  vapoi*8  produi^ed  hy  the  prominenees,  whii^h  ure  most  rmiiuM-ous 
when  the  solar  atmo.'sphere  Is  most  disturbed.     ♦     ♦     * 

The  Indian  meteorolo^ristn  have  abundantiy  proved  that  the  increiUHid 
radiation  from  the  sun  on  the  upper  air  current*  at  maximum  i»  ac^'om- 
panied  b}'^  a  lower  temperature  in  the  lower  strata,  and  that  with  thi.s 
disturbance  of  the  normal  temperature  we  mm^t  expect  pre:#Kin' 
changes.  Chambers  wan  the  first  to  show  th^  large  .jotted  area  waw 
accompanied  by  low  pressures  over  the  land  surface  of  India.  (Abnor- 
mal Variations,  p.  I.)     *     *     * 

INDIAN    RArNPALL.       S^^UTHWEST   MONSOON,   1M77-188H. 

It  will  be  (dear  from  what  has  been  stated  that  our  objet^t  in  studying 
rainfall  was  to  endeavor  to  aw^ertain  if  the  -h  and  —  temperature  pulses 
in  the  sun  were  echtwd  by  -f-  and  —  pulses  of  rain:&ll.  The  Indian 
rainfall  wius  taken  first,  not  only  because  in  the  Tropics  we  may  e:q)ect 
the  phenomena  to  be  the  simplest,  but  bet»ause  the  regularity  of  the 
Indian  rains  had  broken  down  precisely  when  the  widened  line  obser- 
vations showed  a  most  remarkable  departure  from  the  normaL  *  *  * 

The  first  investigation  undertaken  was  the  study  of  the  rain&tll  tables 
published  by  the  meteorological  department  of  the  government  of 
India.  These  were  brought  together  by  Blandf ord  down  to  the  year 
1886.^  As  the  widened  line  observations  were  not  b^un  at  Kensing- 
ton till  187t>,  the  discussion  was  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
period  1877-1886,  inclusive^  embrainng  the  following  changes  in  solar 
temperature,  occurring,  as  will  be  seen,  between  two  conditions  of 
mean  solar  temperature: 

>rt»aii.  -  puls»».         Nfean.  -  pulne.  Mean. 


*  *  *  It  soon  became  evident  that  in  many  parts  of  India  the  + 
and  —  (conditions  of  solar  temperature  were  accompanied  by  -h  and  — 
pulses  producing  pressure  changes  and  heavy  rains  in  the  Imiian  Ocean 
and  the  surroundinflr  land.  These  occurred  genemflv  in  the  first  vear 
following  the  mean  (condition,  that  is,  in  1877-78  and  188:i-83^  dates 
approximatmg  to,  hut  followed  by.  the  minimum  and  maximum  periods 
of  sun  spots. 

Meldnim,  as  far  back  as  1881.^  referred  to  '•the  extreme  oscillations 
of  weather  changes  in  different  places,  at  the  turning  points  of  the 
corves  representing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  solar  activity." 

It  was  especially  in  regions  such  a^  Malabar  and  the  Konkan,  when 
the  monsoon  strikes  the  west  coast  of  India^  that  the  sharpness  an«l 
iiKlividnality  of  tbe?ie  pulses  was  the  most  obvioa^*.     ♦     *     ♦ 

'  fnHian  Meteoroirijpcal  Memf>iTj»,  Vr>l.  III. 

'On  thfr  Kelatioiw  of  WeaAher  U>  Mortal irv,  anil  «»n  the  Glimati*'  Effwt  of  Forests. 
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THE   RAINFALL  OF    '' WHOLE   INDIA." 

The  next  step  was  to  work  on  a  longer  base,  and  for  this  purpose 
Eliot's  whole  India  table  of  rainfall,  1875-1896  (Nature,  vol.  Ivi,  p. 
110),  embracing  both  the  southwest  and  northeast  monsoons,  being  at 
our  disposal,  was  studied. 

It  was  anticipated  that  such  a  table,  built  up  of  means  observed  over 
such  a  large  area  and  during  both  monsoons,  would  more  or  less  con- 
ceal the  meaning  of  the  separate  pulses  observed  in  separate  localities; 
this  we  found  to  be  the  case.     *    *     * 

The  pulses  in  the  period  stand  as  follows: 

Pereentrtge  Heat 
variation,  pulse. 

Min.  1878        +15 ,  Years  after 


Max.  1882         -f  6  j  -  Years  after 

nseof 

Min.  1889        +  6 '. 


rise  of 

iron 

lines. 


unknown 
I —  Max.  1893        -f-22        4 ^i      lines. 

The  variations  in  the  intensities  of  the  pulses  of  i-ain  at  the  sucx^ess- 
ire  maxima  and  minima  are  very  remarkable  and  suggest  the  working 
of  a  higher  law,  of  which  we  have  other  evidence.  But,  putting  this 
aside  for  the  present,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  normally  we 
should  not  expect  the  same  values  for  the  rainfalls  in  1882  and  1893, 
because  the  amount  of  spotted  area  was  so  different,  1,160  millionths 
of  the  solar  surface  being  covered  with  spots  in  1883,  and  1,430  in  1893. 

The  very  considerable  variation  in  the  quantity'  of  snowfall  on  the 
Himalayas  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  the  Indian  meteorolo- 
gists.    *    *     * 

The  Himala\'an  snowfall,  beyond  all  question,  follows  the  same  law 
as  the  rain,  the  values  occurring  at  the  +  and  —  pulses,  as  under, 
being  among  the  highest:  * 

Inches. 

-  H7-8     ...      134 

-\-  71-2     ...     110 

-  77-8     ...     207 


82-3     ...       81 


From  these  tables  it  follows  that  both  in  rainfall  and  snow  the  (juan- 
titv  is  increased  in  the  vears  of  the  rise  both  of  the  unknown  and  iron 
lines.     *     *     * 


THE   MAURITIUS    KAIXFAIX. 


*  *  *  With  regard  to  the  genenil  niinfall  of  Mauritius  through- 
out the  year,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  the  average  the  most  rainy 
months  are  from  December  to  April,  both  months  inclusive. 

*  Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  235. 
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|.  The  montLs  of  November  and  May  are  thoee  in  wlii«:h  the  <iaLly 

nunfall  Ls^  increa.sing'  and  dnninlshing',  ret*pectively.      Sometimet*  in 
July  or  Au^iLst  there  w  a  .flight  tendency  for  a  swrnU  increai^e. 

THE  MAfRrrrrs  raixfaix  cubth^  for  the  phreod  18TT-18S*>w 


In  plotting  the  ilauritins  rainfeJl  curve  for  the  period  isr7-188*>,  it 
was  ob»<enred  that  the  curve  u  of  a  fairiy  regular  nature,  showii^ 
alternately  an  exce^*»  and  deficiency  of  rainfalL     *     *     * 
{  Comparing  the  timen  of  occurrence  of  the  two  pulses  of  rainCall  al 

i  Mauritius  with  the  time^  of  the  erodings  of  the  known  ami  unknown 

i  tines,  it  is  found  that  the  >Iauritrus  maximum  rain£ill  of  1877  occfirs 

about  a  vear  after  the  nse  of  the  known  lines  in  187(>.     The  next 
J  ilauritius  pulse  of  rainfall  in  1882  follows  the  succeeding  crosi^ii^, 

f  when  the  unknown  lines  are  going  up,  also  about  a  year  lat^r.    *    *    « 

The  delay  of  about  a  year  in  the  effect  of  the  ilauritius  poke  beii^ 
felt  in  Ceylon  and  India  Ls  exactly  what  would  be  expected  if  the  rain 
^  at  wsun-spot  minimum  comes  from  the  souths  as  has  been  sunneed. 

»  The  fa<^t  that  the  pulses  at  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  India  in  1882 

occur  simultaneously  is  very  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  an  origin  in 
the  equatorial  region  itself  for  the  Indian  rain  at  sim>spot  maximnm. 
The  puLse  at  maximum  in  the  Indian  southwest  monsoon  may  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  action  of  the  excess  of  solar  heal  on  the 
equatorial  waters  to  the  south  of  India^  and  not  on  an  abnormal  effect 
on  the  !H>atheast  trade.     ♦    ♦     ♦ 


RESULT  OF  THE   COBfPARISON  OF   RACnTALL. 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  we  are  justified  in  associating  the  1878 
pulse  of  rainfall  during  the  southwest  monsoon  in  India  with  the  rain- 
fall common  to  Mauritius.  Batavia,  and  the  Cape  at  that  date;  that  in 
all  oases  the  rain  has  been  associated  with  some  special  condition  con- 
nected with  the  southeast  trade  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  rainfall  of  Cordova  suggests  that  the  same  trade  wind  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  was  similarly  affected  at  the  same  time.     *     *     * 

SUBSTDIART    PULSES. 

In  a  normal  sun-spot  curve  we  find  a  sharp  rise,  generally  taking 
three  or  three  and  a  half  vears,  to  maximum,  and  a  slow  decline  to 
minimum^  on  which  the  remaining  years  of  the  cycle  are  spent. 

The  curve  on  the  upward  side  rises  generally  regularly  and  continu- 
ously; on  the  downward  portion  the  regularity  of  the  cur\-e  is  very 
often  broken  by  a  '•hump*'  or  vsudden  change  of  curvature.  There 
has  not  yet  lieen  a  complete  discussion  of  the  number  and  character  of 
the  prominences  associated  with  the  s|x>t^  during  the  cycle:  we  have 
found,  however,  that  the  *"hump''  in  the  sun-spot  cur\*e  in  1874  was 
accompanied  by  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  eruptive 
prcHuinences.     *    *    * 
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THE   INTERVALS  BETWEEN  THE   PULSES. 

There  will  obviously  be  intervals  between  the  ending  of  one  pulse 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  unless  they  either  overlap  or  become 
continuous. 

The  +  and  —  pulses,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed, 
are  limited  in  duration;  and  when  they  cease  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
fails  in  the  India  area  is  not  sufficient  without  water  storage  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture;  they  are  followed,  therefore,  by  droughts, 
and  at  times  subsequently  by  famines. 

Taking  the  period  1877-1889  we  have 

Bain  from  —  pulse wS 

1 79  (part) 
r79  (part) 

No  rain  pulse <80  (central  year) 

Isi  (part) 

181  (part) 
82 
83 
84  (part) 
184  (part) 
^}(central  years) 
87  (part) 
87  (part) 

Rain  from  —  pulse ^^^q 

The  duration  of  these  +  and  —  pulses  of  rainfall  was  determined 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  Mauritius  rainfall,  which  shows  both  pulses; 
and  later  from  the  Malabar  rainfall,  which  perhaps  shows  the  effect 
of  the  southwest  monsoon  in  its  greatest  purity. 

All  the  Indian  famines  since  1836  (we  have  not  gone  back  further) 
have  oc<;urred  in  these  intervals,  so  far  as  they  can  be  carried  back  on 
the  assumption  of  an  eleven-year  cycle. 

The  following  tables  show  the  result  for  the  two  intervals: 

The  iiiterval  between  the  pulse^^  taking  1880  as  the  central  year,  on  the  npivard  curve. 

1880  Madras  famine. 
N.W.P.  famine. 
1880-11=1869,  N.W.P.  famine  (1868-69). 
1869-11=1858,  N.W.P.  famine  (1860). 
1858-11=1847. 
1847-11=1836,  Upper  India  famine  (1837-38).     (Great  famine. ) 

Tlte  interval  between  the  pidaex^  taking  1885-86  as  the  central  yearSy  on  the  descending  curve. 

1885-86-11=1874-75,  N.W.P.  famine  (1873-74). 

Bombay  famine  ( 1875-76) . 

Bombay  famine         \/iQ'7«i  7'7\ 
Upper  India  famine/^ ^^'^'^^- 
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1874-75-11=1863^,  {^a^^^^^^^^^ 
186^-64-11  =  1852-53,  Madras  famine  (1854). 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  table  that  if  as  much  had  been  known  in 
1836  as  we  know  now,  the  probability  of  famines  at  all  the  subsequent 
dates  indicated  in  the  above  tables  might  have  been  foreseen. 

The  region  of  time  from  which  the  above  results  have  been  obtained 
extended  from  1877  to  1886.  The  next  table  will  show  that  if  the 
dates,  instead  of  being  carried  back,  are  carried  foi*ward,  the  same 
principle  enables  us  to  pick  up  the  famines  which  have  devasted  India 
during  the  period  1886-1897. 

Same  irUervaU,  going  forward, 

1880. 
+11    1891,   N.W.P.  famine  (1890). 
Madras  famine  \ 
Bombay  famine  1(1891-92). 
Bengal  famine,  J 
(1885-86). 
+11    1896-97,  General  famine. 

This  result  has  arisen,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  from  the  fact  that  the  + 
and  —  pulses  included  in  the  period  1877-1886  were  nornoal — ^that  is, 
were  not  great  departures  from  the  average. 

NILE   FLOODS. 

After  we  had  obtained  the  above  results  relating  to  the  law  followed 
by  the  Indian  famines  we  communicated  with  the  Egyptian  authorities 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  data  for  the  Nile  Valley. 

We  have  since  found,  however,  from  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Eliot,* 
that  Mr.  Willcocks,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Meteorological  Congress  at 
Chicago,  remarked  that  '*  famine  years  in  India  are  generally  years  of 
low  flood  in  Egypt." 

It  remains  only  for  us,  therefore,  to  point  out  that  the  highest  Niles 
follow  the  years  of  the  +  and  —  pulses.     Thus: 

1871,  one  year  after  -h  pulse  1870. 

1876,  two  years  after  subsidiary  pulse  of  1874. 

1879,  two  years  after  —  pulse  1877. 

188.'i-84,  one  and  two  years  after  -}-  pulse  1882. 

189:^94,  after  +  pulse  1892  (India  excess  rainfall,  1892-9.V94). 

TIIK   GREAT  INDIAN   FAMINE   OF   1899. 

When,  in  a  sun-spot  cycle,  the  solar  temperature  is  more  than 
usually  increased  the  regularity  of  the  above  effects  is  lialile  to  be 
broken  as  the  advent  of  the  —  pulse  is  retarded. 

*  Forecast  of  southwest  monsoon  rains  of  1900. 
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This,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  precisely  what  happened 
after  the  abnoimal  +  heat  pulse  of  1892,  following  close  upon  the 
condition  of  solar  mean  temperature. 

The  widened  line  curves,  instead  of  crossing,  according  to  the  few 
precedents  we  have,  in  1897  or  1898,  have  not  crossed  ^^et — that  is,  the 
condition  of  ordinary  solar  mean  temperature  has  not  even  yet  been 
reached. 

We  have  shown  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  normal  cycle  India  is 
supplied  from  the  southern  ocean  during  the  minimum  sun-spot  period 
and  that  this  i*ain  is  due  to  some  pressure  effect  brought  about  in  high 
southern  latitudes  by  the  sun  at  —  temperature. 

As  the  —  temperature  condition  was  not  reached  in  1899,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  a  normal  year,  the  rain  failed. 

We  may  say  then  that  the  only  abnormal  famine  recorded  since  1836 
occurred  precisely  at  the  time  when  an  abnormal  effect  of  an  unpre- 
cedented maximum  of  solar  temperature  was  revealed  by  the  study  of 
the  widened  lines.     ♦    *    * 


NOTE  BY   MR.    LANGLEY. 

We  find  that  in  the  charts  certain  lines,  whose  character  is  to  us 
unknown,  reach  their  maximum  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  spots 
do,  while  another  class  of  lines,  which  are  known,  attain  their  mini- 
mum at  the  same  time. 

It  may  not  at  first  be  entirely  clear  to  the  general  reader  how  our 
knowledge  or  our  ignomnce  can  appear  as  active  factors  in  determin- 
ing the  position  of  lines  in  the  sun,  as  they  seemingl}^  do,  but  the 
paradox  is  easily  explained  when  we  notice  that  the  lines  of  which  we 
are  ignorant  are  those  which  are  associated  at  such  high  temperatures 
that  we  can  not  observe  them,  while  those  which  we  know,  are  dis- 
associated at  temperatures  which  bring  them  within  the  mnge  of  the 
means  in  our  laboratories. 

This,  then,  is  the  simple  explanation  of  this  most  interesting,  but 
at  first  sight  paradoxical,  observation  of  Mr.  Ix)ckyer. 

In  the  plate  annexed  (PI.  I)  the  upright  linos  are  one  year  apart  in 
every  cuse;  the  upper  curve  is  that  showing  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  spots  on  the  sun.  Thus,  in  1883,  the  sun  spot^  had  reached  the 
greatest  display  at  that  time  shown  by  the  altitude  of  the  curve,  after 
which  they  I'an  down,  reaching  their  smallest  amount  very  nearh' 
seven  years  later — about  1889 — and  then  mounting  again  until,  in 
1893,  they  had  again  reached  their  maximum  value,  which  was  indeed 
higher  than  the  previous  one. 

Now,  if  we  look  immediately  under  them  in  the  same  years  when 
these  were  at  a  maximum,  we  shall  see  that  the  irregular  lines,  which 
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repraneni  the  jnv>wtK  «>r  diminotioa  of  the  p«»i.nHLtaiig<ie^  c>f  tfa»T  wiic 
ttomber  €^  Ihief  dm^  ti>  iroc  in  th«^  «pcic^.  arit  ^fi  ;i  mrnrmnm  wh^a  the 
others  %r^  mt  :l  m*xnzi*iizu  ai!«i  dun^  at  &  maTmnnn  wb^n  rhe  ^jcher?  are 
ml  m  mmimom.  and  that  aj^ain  thf^T  ba^e  fiaOefi  t*>  a  mfnrmnm  ^^  the 
tiiDe  €ff  the  maximmn  in  l^U^ 

Thes^e  lu^ts^  whkrh  are  at  a  miiiimiim  wfa«»L  the  rturk  ^iLs^  are  at  a 
maximiiiii.  aod  rice  versa,  are  the  known  hyyrt  Uiu^^  bot  there  U  aL^o  a 
dotted  eorve  wfaoee  majdmiiin  and  miBimum  ^ree  with  thoise  of  the 
:sun  spots,  and  thoi«e  are  the  linet^  wh»>!e  pn>refKUM;e  we  do  not  know. 

Thetie  are  the  :soiar  phenoiDena.  WesfaaC^ieetfaesiimethittg^rer^tated 
in  itj$  apparent  coanection  with  terresmal  phenomena  by  looking^  at 
Plate  n.  which  i»  drawn  on  the  same  ^cale  of  jearsw  Here  we  see 
that  the  eIo(?e  of  the  famine  year  in  each  case  agree:?  with  the  period 
when  the  dotted  line  croe^ise^  the  solid  line:  that  t:?w  where  certain  Gnes 
due  to  temperatiire  appear  or  dtttppear.  Hence,  at  certain  period  of 
about  eleven  vear^  we  bare  speetroeeopic  evidence  that  there  are 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  :<iin.  and  from  what  foDows^  that  these 
apparently  coincide  with  the  close  of  the  fiunine  yet:r$  in  India*  a.s 
well  as  with  other  terTe:$trial  [rfienotoena.  This  is  the  important  coinci- 
dence pointed  oat  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer.  It  does  not  seem  {vobable 
that  it  can  be  doe  to  cfaance^  but  we  most  await  further  oh^rraticfns 
before  feeling  that  thU  motft  interesdi^  okseiration  has  acquired  the 
character  of  entire  demonstration. 
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THE  PEKIN  OBSERVATORY/ 

The  scientific  world  has  been  shocked  at  the  looting  of  the  Pekin 
Observatory  by  the  French  and  German  troops.  The  instruments  are 
to  be  sent  to  Europe.  It  is  greatly  to  General  Chaffee's  credit  that  he 
protested  vigorously  against  this  very  unwarrantable  act  of  vandalism. 
At  the  end  of  this  century  institutions  like  an  observatory^  should  at 
least  be  held  sacred  by  civilized  combatants.  Our  engravings  repre- 
sent a  bronze  sphere  and  a  celestial  globe  of  the  same  material,  nearly 
7  feet  in  diameter,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Father  Verbiest, 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Our  first  engmving  represents  a  bronze 
quai'ter  circle  sent  b}'  Louis  XIV  to  the  Emperor  Kang  Hi  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Our  fourth  engraving  represents  the  chief  piece  of 
this  observatory,  so  rich  in  artistic  wonders.  It  is  a  bronze  astronom- 
ical instiniment,  vaguely  recalling  an  equatorial.  It  was  constructed  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Ko  Chon  King,  astronomer  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  first  Tartar  dynasty  and  the  founder  of  Pekin.  The  fifth  engrav- 
ing gives  a  general  view  of  the  astronomical  instruments  installed  upon 
the  terrace  of  the  observatory  by  Father  Verbiest  while  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  tribunal  of  mathematics  in  1674.  Up  to  the  present  noth- 
ing has  been  changed  in  the  arrangement  of  these  apparatus,  and  they 
stand  now  just  as  they  wore  placed  by  the  learned  missionary  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

The  geneml  view  of  the  Pekin  Observatory,  established  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  near  the  Tai-tar  mmpart  and  the  Temple 
of  the  I^ettered,  has  a  feudal  character  which  more  closely  recalls  the 
old  gates  with  elliptic  arches  of  the  fortified  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages 
than  the  original  structures  of  the  extreme  East.  It  is  a  massive 
scjuare  tower,  of  medium  height,  at  the  top  of  which  is  observed  a 
series  of  odd  silhouettes.  These  latter  are  those  of  the  instruments 
shown  in  one  of  our  drawings.  A  little  lower,  from  the  left  of  the 
tower,  starts  a  sort  of  shed  with  curved  roof,  and  very  Chinese,  under 
which  have  rested,  since  the  foundation  of  Pekin,  a  few  Mongolian 
instruments,  which  are  genuine  artistic  marvels,  that  our  engraving 
can  scarcely  give  any  idea  of. 

This  observatory  is,  or  rather  was,  one  of  the  rare  curiosities  of  the 
capital  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

'  Reprinted  from  Scientific  American  Supplement,  No.  1304,  December  29,  1900. 
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According  to  those  who  have  studied  them,  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ments is  questionable,  the  Chinese  artisans  charged  with  the  gradua- 
tion not  having  reproduced  with  exactness  the  models  given  to  them. 

Nowhere  is  there  met  a  trace  of  a  telescope  or  even  of  a  simple  tube 
capable  of  concenti'ating  the  visual  I'ays  of  the  observer  upon  a  single 
point.  The  pinnule  is  alone  employed  for  observations.  Fortunately 
for  science,  alongside  of  this  official  observatoiy,  the  Cluny  Museum 
of  Chinese  Astronomy,  stand  some  establishments,  such  as  Lika  Wey, 
in  which  are  found  the  most  improved  models  of  contemporary  optics. 
For  our  engravings  we  are  indebted  to  L'lUustration. 


•  ^ 
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thp:  progress  of  aeronautics.^      .  ; 

[Address  of  M.  Janssen,  president  of  the  International  Aeronautic  Congress  at  the 
opening  of  the  congress,  Septemlxer  15,  1900,  at  the  Observatory  of  Meudon,  near 
Paris.] 

Gentlemen:  First  of  all  I  must  thank  you  for  the  great  honor  that 
you  have  Just  done  nie  in  calling  nie  for  the  second  time  to  preside  at 
this  congress.  I  feel  it  keenly  and  shall  use  my  best  endeavors  to 
justify  your  choice. 

1  shall  certainly  be  the  interpreter  of  your  sentiments  in  thanking 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  organization  for  the  zeal  and  talent 
put  forth  by  them  in  the  arrangements  for  this  congress,  which  unites 
in  its  bosom  not  only  members  of  every  nation  and  embraces  the  most 
diverse  branches  of  aeronautics,  but  includes  also  elements  of  the  civil 
and  military  order.  I  will  affirm  that,  thanks  to  the^  elevation  of 
intellect  and  of  sentiments  which  has  been  shown  on  all  hands,  every- 
thing has  been  successfully  and  perfectly  coordinated,  this  congress 
will  certainly  contribute  to  join  in  one  spirit  of  .progress  and  of  con- 
fraternity two  elements  so  important  and  so  necessary  to  the  greatness 
of  nations. 

I  address  the  thanks  of  the  committee  on  organization  to  our  foreign 
colleagues  who  have  responded  with  such  warmth  and  amiability  to 
our  invitation.  They  have  made  us  most  happy  and  most  proud,  and 
we  can  assure  them  that  no  effort  shall  be  spawd  to  render  their  visit 
fruitful  and  agreeable.  It  is  to  be.  hoped  that  our  foreign  colleagues 
will,  upon  the  occasion  of  this  congress,  knit  ties  of  friendship  that 
will  not  be  loosed  at  its  dissolution;  for  one  of  the  fruits,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  fruits,  of  reunions  of  this  kind  is  the  establish- 
ment of  personal  relations  between  men,  no  doubt  already  acquainted 
with  one  another's  works  and  appreciative  of  thwn,  but  who  never- 
theless have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  see  one  another  and  to  talk 
over  the  subjects  of  their  studies. 

The  mind  of  a  writer  is  not  entirely  expressed  in  his  works.  Often 
the  best  fruit  of  his  meditations  and  labors  is  something  of  which  he  is 
not  himself  aware  and  which  he  can  not  record.  A  lively  and  friendly 
talk  with  a  fellow-student  who  has  followed  the  same  career  will  bring 
these  treasures  up  from  their  depths,  and  out  of  this  spring  new  ideas, 
new  points  of  view;  niiy,  new  subjects  for  study,  enlarging  and  clear- 
ing the  intellectual  horizon. 

*  Translated  from  Annuaire  (hi  bureau  <h'H  longituiies  jMMir  HM)!.     Print^'d  also  in 

Revue  S(*ientitique,  SoptenilH'r  2i»,  1900. 
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Let  ua  add  that  a  mutual  enjoyment  and  a  durable  friendi^hip  afanost 
invariably  ?<pring  from  ^uch  encounters.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  pres- 
ent con^re?**^  will  bring  a  rich  har>'e:^t  of  these  excellent  fruits. 

I>?t  usi  now  glance  rapidly  at  the  most  important  itenb«  of  progress 
in  aeronautics  .since  the  last  congress  held  its  meeting  in  Paris  in  1889. 
The  prf>gress  has  Ifeen  great  in  all  directions.  New  and  highly  impor- 
tant Hubje^ls  of  study  have  hieen  opened  up,  so  that  this  reWew  will 
necessarily  lie  extremely  incomplete,  and  I  mast  beg  our  colleagues  to 
pardon  me  .nome  omissions  which  circunLstances  force  me  to  make,  as 
well  as  sr>me  references  that  will  be  far  more  summary  than  I  would 
like  U)  have  them. 

The  siege  of  Paris  in  1870  attracted  renewed  attention  to  the  emploj'- 
ment  of  Yiallofins  and  of  carrier  pigeons  in  war,  matters  which  had  been 
laid  aside  in  France  since  the  First  Empire.  America  had  been  about 
the  only  jK>wer  which  lief  ore  1870  had  considered  mil  i  tar}' aerostation. 

The  (jrovemment  of  the  Republic  soon  seriously  took  up  the  creation 
of  specrial  military'  services  in  aerostation  and  in  peristerophily  (''eo- 
lomlK>philie '^).  For  this  purpose  the  fine  central  institution  of  Chalais 
was  founded  and  organized,  and  rapidly  got  s>\stematically  to  work. 
The  duty  of  this  institution  Ls  not  merely  to  prepare  the  instruments 
and  to  instruct  the  persons  which  are  to  be  employed  for  the  aero- 
nautic service  of  our  armies  and  military-  stations,  but,  further,  to 
investigate  all  the  improvements  of  which  those  engines  and  ser>'ices 
are  susceptible,  and  even  to  undertake  studies  which  promise  to  con- 
duct to  new  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  field  of  aerial  navigation. 

The  majority  of  the  other  nations  of  the  Continent  very  soon  fol- 
lowed the  example  set  by  France  in  this  respect,  and  indeed  it  must 
be  admitt^'d  that  several  of  them  improved  upon  their  model,  either  in 
regard  to  the  material  or  in  that  of  the  mode  of  using  it.  To-day 
these  services  have  acquired  great  importance  in  those  nations.  It 
even  happens  in  Germany  and  Russia  that  the  aeronautic  ser\ice  of 
war  often  comes  to  the  aid  of  civil  aerostation  by  lending  balloons  for 
experiments  of  scientific  interest.  Aerostation  and  aeronautics  will 
therefore  have  no  insignificant  part  in  future  wars.  But  already  the 
war  of  the  re>>eHion  in  America  and,  quite  recently,  that  of  the  Trans- 
vaal have  shown  us  to  what  advantages  skillful  generals  can  turn  a 
well-conducted  aerostatic  service.  Indeed,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  cease- 
less increments  in  the  numbers  of  armies,  in  the  range  of  the  arms, 
whether  of  artillerj'  or  of  infantry,  we  shall  readily  foresee  a  corre- 
sponding enlargement  of  the  theaters  of  war,  and  this,  in  its  turn, 
will  render  indispensable  })oth  ))alloon  reconnoissances  and  also  more 
and  more  powerful  optical  instruments;  nor  must  we  forget  the  impor- 
tant service  of  the  balloon  in  directing  the  fire  of  artillery. 

Nevertheless,  great  as  has  lieeii  the  i)rogress  which  the  services  of 
military  reconnoissances  liy  aerostation  have  accomplished  in  the  hands 
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of  the  skillful  officers  who  have  been  charged  by  their  government^! 
with  the  creation  and  functioning  of  these  services,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  important  desiderata  still  remain.  Thus  it  is  possible  now 
to  get  away  from  a  besieged  pltu'e  almost  without  risk,  but  to  get  in 
again  is  quite  another  thing,  for  this  se<»ond  problem  depends  upon 
the  famous  one  of  steering  a  balloon,  a  problem  which  began  to  be 
solved  in  1886  at  Chalais-Meudon,  but  of  which  the  complete  solution 
is  still  in  f  uturo. 

Since  1889  this  great  question,  how  to  steer  a  balloon,  has  been  con- 
tinually agitated.  Yet  we  must  confess  that  while  highly  interesting 
essays  have  been  made,  which  merit  all  our  sympathy,  no  decisive  step 
has  been  taken.  In  Berlin  two  overbold  experiments  have  resulted 
tragically.  Yet  experimenters  have  not  been  discouraged.  M.  Santo- 
Dumont  is  even  now  preparing  to  contest  the  prize  of  100,000  f  mncs 
that  M.  Henrj^  Deutsch  has  founded  at  the  Aero  Club;  and  Count 
2ieppelin  is  making  a  new  and  gmnd  attempt  on  the  I^ake  of  Constance 
with  a  partitioned  balloon  117  meters  long,  moved  by  two  petroleum 
engines  acting  on  four  screws. 

But  though  the  steering  of  Imlloons  is  the  first  and  most  important 
problem,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  likewise  of  very  high 
interest  to  perfect  aeronautics,  w^hether  in  the  direction  of  rising  to  a 
great  height,  or  of  remaining  aloft  as  long  as  possible,  or  of  going  to  a 
point  named  in  advance.  For,  aside  from  the  immediate  end  pursued, 
these  ascensions  lead  to  improvement  in  the  instruments  and  methods 
of  aerial  navigation.  As  examples,  may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable 
voyage  of  Count  de  Castillon  de  St.  Victor  from  Paris  to  Sweden,  in 
which  the  balloon  traveled  more  than  800  miles  (1,300  kilometers),  and 
that  of  the  Count  de  la  Vaulx,  who  succeeded  in  keeping  his  aerostat 
aloft  for  more  than  thirty  hours  without  landing.  Again,  we  may 
instance  the  voyage  of  M.  Mallet,  who,  with  the  same  balloon,  made  in 
a  week  the  tour  of  Fi-ance,  landing  each  day.  In  the  matter  of  height, 
the  prize,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  sport,  the  record  belongs  to  Mr. 
Berson,  attached  to  the  Meteorological  Institute  of  Berlin,  who  several 
times  rose  to  26,000  feet  (8,000  meters)  and  once  jus  high  as  30,000  feet 
(9,150  metei^s),  which  is  higher  than  the  highest  sunmiits  of  the  Hima- 
layas. It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  by  the  system  of  inhaling  oxygen, 
which  had  already  been  tried  in  France,  that  Mr.  Berson  was  enabled 
to  l)ear  the  mritication  of  the  air  at  such  extraordinary  heights. 

Scientific  ascensions  have  been  much  practiced  in  Germany,  being 
stiuuilated  by  the  Berlin  Aerial  Navigation  Societv  and  bv  the  liberality 
of  the  Emperor.  During  the  last  five  years  no  fewer  than  seventy-five 
such  ascensions  have  been  made,  and  the  results  have  l)een  discussed 
in  the  recent  great  work  of  Messrs.  Asmann  and  Berson. 

The  heights  attained  b}"  these  balloons  carrying  observers  are,  how- 
ever, necessarily  limited.     Even  with  the  judicious  use  of  oxygen,  the 
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otwerver  has  to  <ont«'ii<l  with  the  lack  of  pressuro  of  the  air,  whi<-h 
(-HiLMOs  an  ox|>ansion  of  all  thf^  trases  <»<)ntained  in  his  )>«Miy.  and,  not- 
withstandinjr  th*»  n^spimtorv  n^panition  by  oxyirf»ii,  rh«»  t»xpinsion  may 
kill  the  man.  OthtT  iii*»ans  iimst  thorofon*  In*  eniployiMi  to  carry  th»» 
invrsti^tions  of  s4ion(M'  to  much  jrroatiM-  altitudes.  Sinr»-  tho  lssi» 
^•ontfrt'ss,  tho  plan  of  I^»  Monni«M-  has  In^on  n*aliz»Ml  of  -^^ndini^  up  bal- 
loons l)y  themsidvcs  with  s4df-roirist«*rin^  appanitus.  H«»rp.  too.  thiMv 
is  a  limit  to  the  attainable  heijrht.  but  it  is  mmh  irreater  thstn  that 
of  ?>alkH>ns  <.-arryin^  ni«*n.  We  owe  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Renard 
excellent  studies  and  a<lvire  for  eimstnietinjr  luid  nianajrin^  such  bal- 
loons and  to  Messrs.  Hermite  and  Besancon  their  first  employment  in 
France.  The  suc<»esH  of  th**se  first  trials  an<l  of  the  studies  made  bv 
means  of  them,  especially  by  Messrs.  Violle  and  (ailletet,  wari  such 
as  to  l*»ad  to  the  appf>intment  of  an  international  coumiission  repre- 
sentinj^  almost  every  Europe:in  nsition,  and  this  commission  is  now 
holdin^,  a  m*etinj^  in  Paris  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Herjresel.  It 
is  easy  to  s«*e  that  these  sierial  s«iundinjrs.  if  ore  may  csill  them  so, 
become  infinitely  more  interestingr  when  thevare  msule  simultaneously 
fn)m  stations  throu^i*out  a  reo^ion  of  the  earth. 

But  I  Jill  loons  are  now  no  lonofer  the  only  instruments  employed  for 
meteorological  researches.  The  highly  ingenious  plan  of  using  kites 
is  also  put  inti)  pnictice.  These  iittle  instnmient*,  whi(*h  in  China  and 
in  ancient  India  were  a<*cessories  of  publii-  spectai'les,  have  bet'ome,  in 
the  hamls  of  our  meteoroh>gist,  in  imitation  of  Franklin,  serious  S4*ien 
tific  apparatus.  We  have  lately  been  informeii  that  Mr.  Rot4»h.  a 
highly  <listinguishefl  Ameri<Tin  meteorologist,  has  su«*ceede<i  in  flying 
one  of  these  apyNiratus  carrying  his  self -registers  to  a  height  of  l.'S.M)*) 
feet  {■^,^\'>  meters),  little  short  of  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  M.  Teis-^renc 
de  IV)rt,  cnir  devoted  collfMiirue.  who  h;is  kindlv<ronsented  to  ijive  a  le<'- 
ture  to  the  congre>*s,  has  fount le<l  out  of  his  contributions  at  Tnippes, 
not  far  from  the  rild  hoiL'^e  of  Port  liovaL  an  exceedinjjiv  interestin<? 
<il-)servatorv,  where  meteorologv  is  studi*^!  bv  widelv  varioiLs  means, 
and  where  kites  are  likewise  emploved.  One  of  them  has  latelv  ru^en 
to  hJ.lHM)  feet  (.'*,ir>o  meters).  In  Berlin.  t<K>.  at  the  Me teon> logical 
Institute,  a  new  service  has  U»en  instituted  in  which  kites.  l)oth  alone 
an<l  combined  with  a  FwilUnm,  are  employt^l  for  the  fif»servation  of 
atmospheric  phenomena. 

It  was  natural  that  F»al loons,  which  are  only  rendered  [Possible  by  the 
atnK>sphere,  shoulfl  at  first  lie  us**d  for  the  stu<ly  of  the  atmosphere. 
But  now  they  F)egin  to  look  higher,  and  the  ht^ivens  will  confer  u{>on 
them  a  new  and  honorable  offi(*e.  For  while  th**r*?  are  iv^tronomi^-al 
investigations  which  require  gr**at  instruments  of  the  utmost  stability. 
there  is  another  class  of  phenomena  which  ordy  need  to  In*  noted 
as  taking  place.  (>f  thi>  num^H^r  are,  for  examphs  the  ap[Kirition> 
of  comets,  shrK>ting  sbirs,  an<l  edijises.     This  extremely  interesting 
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application  of  tho  balloon  dates  from  an  earlier  period;  but  it  had 
long  been  neglected.  I  was  always  struck  with  its  importance;  and  in 
1898,  when  the  I^onid  shower  wits  exptn-ted,  M.  Hausky  made  an 
ascension  under  my  direction,  and  obtained  interesting  results.  Last 
..  year,  at  my  request,  these  observations  were  repeated  in  Paris  by  Mile. 
Klumpke  and  ))y  Messrs.  Tikhoff,  the  Count  de  la  Vaulx,  Mallet,  and 
de  Fonvielle.  Ascensions  were  also  made  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  Strass- 
burg,  and  in  England  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Leonid  shower  of 
next  November  will  have  a  quite  special  interest.  I  hope  it  will  not 
pass  unobser\'ed. 

I  can  not  close  this  recapitulation  without  at  least  referring  to  Avork 
in  the  direction  of  machines  to  be  sustained  and  propelled  exclusively 
by  forces  which  they  produce.  The  most  remarkable  results  obtained 
in  this  direction  are  unquestionably  those  of  Mr.  Langley,  corre- 
spondent of  the  Institute  of  Fmnce  and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington.  Independently  of  the  tine  and  profound 
researches  of  this  scientist  upon  the  resistance  of  the  air,  Mr.  Langle}' 
has  constructed  an  aeroplane  which  has  progressed  and  has  sustained 
itself  during  a  time  notably  longer  than  any  of  the  apparatus  previ- 
ously constructed.  Dr.  Richet  has  repeated  and  varied  these  line 
experiments  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Time  is  wanting  to 
speak  of  other  work  upon  aeroplanes,  but  it  is  impossi})le  not  to  men- 
tion the  endeavors  of  M.  Ader  to  construct  a  flying  bird,  or  not  to 
recall  the  cruel  accident  which  caused  the  death  of  a  scientist  of  great 
merit.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  refer  to  the  unfortunate  Lilienthal, 
whose  works  on  the  properties  of  curved  surfaces  in  aeronautics  will 
not  allow  the  world  to  forget  his  name. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  the  dead,  permit  me  to  devote  a  word  in 
memorv  of  the  scientists  and  aeronauts  whom  we  have  lost:  Eugene 
Godard,the  elder,  an  exix^rienced  aeronaut,  the  constructor  of  the  bal- 
loons of  the  siege  at  the  milway  stations  of  Orleans  and  of  the  East, 
whom  I  personally  have  cause  to  remember  with  gnititude  for  the 
excellent  counsels  he  gjive  me  at  the  moment  of  my  departure  from 
Paris,  December  2,  1870,  with  the  balloon  Volta;  Ilureau  de  Ville- 
neuve,  founder  of  the  journal  L'Aeronaute  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Sotuety  for  Aerial  Navigation;  (Jaston  Tissandier,  too,  patriotic 
aeronaut  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  the  witness  to  the  terrible  drama 
of  the  Zenith;  the  author,  with  his  brother  Albert,  of  experiments  upon 
using  electricity  to  steer  ])alloons,  and  founder,  also,  with  Albert,  of  the 
interejsting  journal  La  Nature.  And  still  I  have  to  miMition  Coxwell, 
the  aeronaut  of  Mr.  (ilaisher,  whose  noble  and  green  old  age  we  salute 
to  dav. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  picture,  necessarily  very  incomplete,  of  the 
state  of  aeronautics  at  this  moment.  Is  it  not,  however,  suliicMent  to 
show  how  remarkable  has  l>een  the  progress  accomplished  in  the  decen- 
nial period  it  covers  { 
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It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  aeronautics  has  not,  generally 
speaking,  been  endowed  and  encouraged  b}'  the  powers  that  be  as  it 
should  have  been  in  order  to  attract  to  it  all  the  varied  orders  of  capa- 
bility which  it  demands  and  to  furnish  the  resources  necessary  for  its 
researches  and  indispensable  for  its  experiments.  Let  us  not  deceive 
oureelves.  Some  nation  will  have  the  wisdom  to  make  a  great  advance 
in  this  direction,  and  will  thereby  acquire  a  power  and  advantages  of 
which  the  results  can  not  to-day  be  foreseen.  Thus,  in  the  ancient 
world  certain  great  minds  felt  beforehand  the  vast  importance  of  the 
part  which  the  liquid  element  was  destined  to  play  in  the  relations 
between  peoples.  Themistocles  said,  "  He  who  shall  make  himself  nms- 
ter  of  the  sea  is  destined  to  become  master  of  the  land."  This  flash  of 
genius,  true  already  even  then,  has  by  this  time  attained  such  a  degree 
of  truth  as  to  l>e  obvious.  What  supremacy  has  not  our  neighbor  been 
able  to  gain  from  her  fleets,  which  dominate  the  seas  which  are  tied 
round  the  continents,  and  which  are  mistresses  of  almost  all  the  tele- 
graphic connections  of  the  globe?  Now,  if  the  ocean  has  given  this 
power  to  the  nation  that  has  been  wise  enough  to  seize  it,  what  will  be 
the  power  of  the  coming  mistress  of  the  atmosphere?  The  sea  has  its 
limits  and  its  frontiers;  the  atmosphere  knows  no  such  thing.  The 
sea  offers  a  mere  surface  to  the  navigator;  the  aeronaut  can  profit  by 
the  whole  depth  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sea  severs  the  continents; 
the  air  unites  everything  and  dominates  everything.  [That  the  sea 
separates,  while  the  air  unites,  is  a  proposition  the  sense  of  which  may 
easily  escape  the  reader.  The  sea  renders  it  difficult  to  pa^s,  for  exam- 
ple, between  an  island  and  the  mainland,  and  a  number  of  vessels  sail- 
ing round  and  round  the  island  could  cut  off  any  attempt  to  make  the 
passage.  Through  the  air,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  always  l>e  a 
path  from  any  one  point  on  the  earth's  surface  to  any  other,  and  no 
matter  how  vigilant  a  patrol  were  instituted  there  would  be  plenty  of 
room  to  pai^s  with  impunity.]  When  that  mistress,  whatever  nation 
she  may  be,  accedes,  in  what  sense  will  the  frontiers  between  one  State 
and  another  any  longer  exist,  while  aerial  fleets  sail  over  them  with 
complete  impunity  ?  True,  the  day  of  the  realization  of  all  that  seems 
remote  enough;  yet  it  is  probable,  in  the  light  of  experience,  that  it  is 
less  remote  than  it  seems.  It  is  quite  certain  that  come  it  eventually 
will,  and  that  man  will  not  give  over  his  ambition  before  having  made 
a  complete  conquest  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  the  part  of  good  sense 
to  consider  beforehand  what  are  destined  to  be  the  consequences  of 
that  revolution  upon  the  economic  conditions  of  life  and  upon  the 
relations  between  nations.  Let  us  hope  that  that  conquest,  which 
supposes  an  all-powerful  industry  and  a  tmnscendent  science,  will 
come  when  civilization  has  reached  such  an  elevation  that  it  will  recog- 
nize justice,  right,  and  peace  as  alone  concordant  with  the  welfare  of 
mankind.     It  may  be  that  this  wish  is  vain,  but  at  any  rate  the  discov- 
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eries,  when  they  come,  will  present  one  aspect  under  which  their  ben- 
efits will  be  undeniable  and  their  fruits  will  be  unmixed  with  any  bitter; 
and  that  is  their  scientific  aspect.  When  man  takes  possession  of  this 
new  estate  he  will  garner  as  his  first  harvest  a  complete  meteorology, 
phenomena,  and  cause,  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  this  knowlege,  be  sure,  will  have  consequences  that  we  can  hardly 
imagine  to-day.  Agriculture,  industry,  navigation,  will  be  trans- 
formed. The  same  knowledge  will  be  utilized  the  better  to  avail  one's 
self  of  the  energy  now  wasted  in  the  tides,  in  great  waterfalls,  and  in 
the  solar  energy  which  in  a  given  time  is  scattered  over  the  eai*th  in 
six  hundred  thousand  times  the  amount  of  what  is  brought  up  from 
coal  mines.  Such  will  be  the  benefits  which  posterity  will  reap  from 
those  pacific  conquests  which  I  love  to  contemplate.  Here,  at  least, 
we  have  no  reason  for  other  sentiment»  than  those  of  joy  and  admira- 
tion. Happy  are  we  to  have  been  called  to  contribute  our  stone  to 
such  an  edifice;  happier  still  our  posterity,  who  shall  have  the  glory  of 
crowning  it.  This  seizure  of  a  domain  from  which  nature  seemed  to 
have  closed  all  access  will  certainly  constitute,  by  the  constancy  and 
intensity  of  the  efforts  it  will  have  cost,  by  the  discoveries  and  marvel- 
ous inventions  that  it  will  have  provoked,  one  of  the  highest  titles  to 
glory  of  which  the  human  race  will  be  able  to  boast. 


A 


LORD  RAYLEIGH  ON  FLIGHT.^ 

The  first  Friday  evening  meeting  for  this  season  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Institution  took  place  last  night,  when  Lord  Rayleigh  deliv- 
ered a  discourse  on  ''Flight."  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  in 
the  chair,  and  among  the  large  audience  were  Lord  and  Lady  Kelvin, 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  Sir 
William  Crookes,  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  Professor  Dewar,  Mr. 
Justice  Stirling,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Hiram  Maxim,  and  Sir 
H.  T.  Wood. 

Lord  Rayleigh  first  considered  the  question  what  people  genei^ally 
meant  when  they  spoke  of  a  flying  machine,  and  concluded  that  size 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  conception,  which  wa.s  usually  of  a 
machine  big  enough  to  carry  a  man  by  whom  it  could  be  controlled. 
The  main  problem  of  the  flj'ing  machine  was  the  problem  of  the  aero- 
plane. What  were  the  forces  that  acted  on  a  plane  exposed  to  the 
wind?  This  was  also  the  vital  problem  of  kites,  of  which  he  men- 
tioned some  of  the  practical  applications  by  Franklin,  Archibald, 
Baden-Powell,  and  others;  but  kites  were  always  anchored  to  the 
ground,  and  as  soon  as  we  cast  ourselves  adrift  from  the  ground  the 
problem  became  difficult,  for  it  was  then  necessary  to  consider  how 
maintenance  in  the  air  could  be  managed.  Now  some  birds  seemed  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  air  with  little  effort.  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  ''soaring"  or  "sailing  flight"  by  which  a  big  bird  maintained 
itself  with  but  little  flapping  of  the  wings?  There  had  been  much 
discussion  about  this  point,  often  foolish  because  of  misunderstand- 
ings between  the  dispuUints.  However,  the  science  of  mechanics 
enabled  it  to  be  laid  down  with  certainty  that  a  bird  could  no  more 
maintain  itself  without  motion  of  the  wings  in  a  uniform  wind  mov- 
ing horizontally  than  in  air  at  perfect  rest.  It  was  entirely  a  (question 
of  relative  motion.  If,  then,  a  bird  was  seen  to  be  maintaining  itself 
without  flapping  it  was  certain  the  air  was  not  moving  horizontally  and 
uniformly.  But  there  might  l)e  rising  currents  of  air  upon  which  it 
was  supported,  and  these  were  nuich  more  common  than  was  often 
supposed.  In  other  cases  where  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  the  exist- 
ence of  such  currents  an  explanation  might  be  sought  in  the  nonuni- 
formity  of  the  wind,  for  it  was  mechanically  possible  for  a  bird  just 
at  the  point  of  transition  between  two  different  strata  of  wind  to  main- 
tain its  position  by  taking  advantage  of  the  different  velocities.  The 
albatross,  he  believed,  did  so.  Langley,  again,  had  pointed  out  how 
the  bird  could  turn  to  account  the  internal  work  of  the  wind  by  taking 

'From  London  Times,  January  20,  1900. 
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adraotage  of  i^  gustine&^,  Ijtxwm^  tiu^  ^sislb^ett.  tbit  kKtnrmr  di:^ 
cu£iE$ed  tbe  general  qaeMt»>n  of  tbe  Tuiifim  fA  tlw  urind  on  an  afe-mof^fauME'. 
He  tir^l;  .4iow^ed  one  or  two  experiiEwtEtit  Qlis^tiatijni^  tiaie  «(«loo<il^  «#eirl^ 
that  might  he  obtained  from  a  plaoe'  expGi!»«4  oMiKioielj  t^o  wiakL  In 
one  of  tbe7?e  it  wa.^  :!i«en  tftat  a  t^^to  pietre-  <[yf  jJai^i^  lb«at«4«,  t^T^enlv  pir- 
oled  in  ami  nearij  tilling  op  an  apertajv*  thfVM^Ii  «iik4ii  air  wan^  li-i^msg 
under  prer*«^<zre.  tended  to  :<»et  iti?elf  :^4aare'  to  the  apertiErie'  7«a»  as^-  to 
Mock  it  as^  mutA  &«  pr>«fefibie.  but.  if  .^^arted.  it  continual  to  rotate  in 
either  direi-tifjHs.  emitting  a  roarii^  sioand.  This^  pbenomenon  had 
never  been  properlr  explained,  nor  had  the  somewhat  analogooi^artiKMi 
of  a  piece  of  card,  wfaiirh.  when  dropped,  peached  the  ground  with  a 
rotatory  motion.  A^  to  the  pres^^nre  of  the  wind  on  a  friane  :s«irCace. 
if  the  latter  wa.^  failing  verticaUj  at  the  rate.  :my,  of  4  mik$  an  hoim 
and  atM[>  movii^  horizontallj  at.  ittj.  29M  mile§  an  hour,  did  the  ho«i- 
zontal  motion  make  a  difference  to  the  press^nre  that  existed  at  its 
under  surface!  It  might  be  argued  that  it  did  not:  but  the  argmiKBt 
wa»  fallacious^  and  the  truth  waef  that  the  horizontal  moticNi  much 
inereasfed  the  premcr^  under  a  Terticallj  fallii^  plane,  a  fact  on  which 
depended  the  possibility  of  flight,  natural  and  artifieiaL  Lord  Hay- 
leigh  xfhowed  bow  thi#  point  might  be  illu;<trated.  and  even  inrcssti- 
gated,  by  meai»  of  a  ifimple  variation  of  the  ordinary  windmilL 
T1iii»  wa#  a  light  wheel  having  inx  vane».  each  of  which  coidd  be  i«t 
at  any  de»fired  angle,  and  it  wa?*  ui$ed  by  netting  fcMir  at  a  particular 
angle  and  finding  at  what  angle  the  other  two  must  be  placed  ^o  a^  to 
compensate  tbe  rotation  of  the  wheel  produced  by  the  former  when  it 
wai$  moved  quickly  through  the  air.  He  next  observed  that  not  only 
waff  there  pretHi^fure  underneath  a  bird*?  ^ng  or  an  aeroplane,  but  that 
the  j^wtion  aV>ve  wa^  not  an  unimportant  matter,  and  he  performed 
an  experiment  to  jfhow  the  reality  of  this  suction,  about  which  he  said 
there  had  Y^ieen  some  skepticism.  Turning  to  flight  on  a  large  scale, 
he  remarked  that  it  was  a  natural  question  to  ask.  Was  it  po^ible  for 
a  man  to  raise  himself  from  the  ground  by  working  a  screw  with  his 
own  mus<'ular  power  only  i  The  investigation  was  not  difficult,  and 
the  answer  was  that  it  was  quite  impracticable  for  him  to  do  so.  Arti- 
ficial flight  was  a  question  of  the  speed  of  the  horizontal  motion.  A 
bird  did  not  use  a  revolving  mechanism  like  a  screw  to  propel  itself, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  revolving  mechanism  was  the  most  suitable 
for  artificial  flying  machines.  Whether  the  difficulties  of  these  would 
be  surmounted  he  did  not  know,  but  he  was  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
>Iaxim  that  it  was  mainly  a  question  of  some  time  and  much  money. 
Still,  he  did  not  think  flight  would  ever  be  a  safe  mode  of  conveyance 
for  those  who  were  desirous  of  going  out  for  a  day's  shopping,  for  it 
was  hard  to  see  how  alighting  on  tbe  ground  could  ever  be  rendered 
quite  free  from  danger.  But,  as  Mr.  ^laxim  once  remarked,  the  first 
use  of  flying  machines  would  be  for  military  purposes,  and  they  had 
not  yet  auoceeded  in  making  war  quite  safe. 


THE  LANGLEY  AfiRODROME. 

I.    NOTE  PREPARED  FOR  THE  C50NVERSAZI0NE  OF  THE  A31ERICAN  INSTI- 
TUTE  OF   ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  APRIL  12,  1901. 

What  is  popularl}^  known  as  the  "flying  machine"  is  literally  a 
machine,  without  gas  to  support  it,  in  no  way  resembling  a  balloon, 
and  which  its  inventor  has  called  the  Aerodrome.  The  Aerodrome 
(from  words  signifying  "air  runner")  is,  then,  the  name  given  to 
this  apparatus  by  Mr.  Langley  to  indicate  the  principle  of  its  action, 
which  in  no  way  resembles  that  of  a  balloon  ^at  floats,  because 
it  is  lighter  than  the  air,  while  the  aerodrome  is  hundreds  of  times 
heavier  than  the  air.  The  weighty  machine  owes  its  support  to  another 
principle — that  is,  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  over  the  air,  like 
a  skater  on  thin  ice.  The  balloon  in  a  calm  remains  indefinitely  sus- 
pended over  one  spot.  This  machine,  built  almost  entirely  of  steel,  is 
far  heavier  in  relation  to  the  air  than  a  ship  of  solid  lead  would  be  in 
relation  to  the  water,  and  could  not  remain  in  the  air  if  still. 

The  essence  of  its  action,  then,  is  in  its  motion,  without  which  it 
could  not  remain  suspended.  It  is  moved  rapidly  by  a  steam  engine, 
carrying  its  own  fuel  and  its  water  supply,  by  which  it  can  be  kept 
up  indefinitely,  while  it  is  also,  and  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  action, 
rapidly  advancing. 

This  may  all  be  admitted  as  probably  true  in  theory,  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  this  has  actually  been  done. 

The  two  large  photographs  are  each  about  one-third  the  full  size  of 
one  of  several  working  models,*  each  of  which  is  driven  by  a  steam 
engine  of  over  li  horsepower.  This  and  other  like  models  have  re- 
peatedly flown  distances  of  over  half  a  mile,  at  a  speed  of  from  20  to 
30  miles  an  hour. 

This  actual  result  has  not  been  advertised,  and  is  comparatively  little 
known,  though  these  models  are  believed  to  have  done  something 
absolutely  new  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world.  They  are  the  product  of  a 
great  many  years  of  assiduous  labor,  and  represent  the  condition  of  the 
experiments  in  Mr.  Langley's  hands  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1896, 
sinc^  which  time  he  has  made  no  public  statement  of  his  work,  which  is 
understood  to  be  still  going  on  in  connection  with  experiments  for  the 
War  Department  in  demonstrating  the  possible  uses  of  the  future 
aerodrome  as  an  engine  of  war. 

*  Here  shown  in  reduci'd  size,  Plates  IV,  V. 
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KeTerting  to  the  present  modek,  they  represent  a  machine  whose 
weight  is  aboat  30  pounds,  one-foarth  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
engine  and  machinery,  which  is  of  anexamp]ed  lightness.  Within  the 
small  body,  seen  in  the  photograph  suspended  under  the  main  rod,  is 
contained  everything  for  generating  li  (brake)  horsepower,  the  total 
weight  of  fire  grate,  boiler,  and  every  accessory  being  less  than  7 
pounds.  The  engine,  with  its  cylinders,  pistons,  and  every  moving 
part,  weighs  26  ounces.  This  puts  in  motion  the  propellers,  which, 
turning  at  a  rate  of  between  80<>  and  l,2tX)  revolutions  per  minute, 
drives  the  aerodrome  at  a  speed  which  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
inclination  given  to  the  motionless  '^wings.*^ 

Mr.  Langley,  after  a  great  many  years  of  preliminary  experiment  on 
supporting  surfaces,  which  he  has  described  in  his  "Experiments  in 
aerod>'namii^,**  first  made  a  remarkable,  and  to  the  engineer,  most  para- 
doxical statement;  namely,  that  in  such  atrial  navigation  as  was  there 
shown  to  be  possible,  under  certain  definite  conditions  the  power 
required  would  in  theory  diminish  indefinitely  as  the  speed  increased, 
and  that  it  would  actually  diminish  in  practice  up  to  a  certain  limit. 

This  statement,  which  has  since  been  called  '' Langley 's  law,"  is 
justified  in  practice,  but  the  conditions  which  give  this  increase  of 
speed  with  decrease  of  power  are  limited  by  others  which  demand 
that  the  flight  should  be  made  in  safety  and  without  that  danger  of 
accident  which  might  come  in  applying  rigorously  exact  theoretical 
conclusions  without  regard  to  the  security  of  the  flight.  The  actual 
speed  which  was  obtained,  then,  was  under  conditions  where  security 
was  chiefly  sought. 

In  the  experiments  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  safety  has  accord- 
ingly been  the  first  consideration, and  the  "wings,"  or  rather  the 
motionless  supporting  surfaces,  have  been  given  such  an  inclination 
as  to  cause  the  speed  to  be  limited  to  between  20  and  30  miles  an  hour. 
The  machine  has  actually  traveled  very  much  faster  than  this,  but  its 
higher  speeds  have  not  been  measured. 

The  aerodrome  was  launched  from  a  specially  constructed  house 
boat  on  the  Potomac  in  a  secluded  spot  about  30  miles  below  Wash- 
ington, and  was  supplied  with  water  for  a  short  course  lest  it  should, 
in  its  uncontrolled  flight,  go  altogether  out  of  reach,  and  lose  itself  in 
the  neighboring  Virginia  forests.  The  idea  of  making  the  flight  over 
water  from  a  house  boat  or  i-af t  may  appear  obvious  when  once  stated, 
but  like  many  simple  results  it  was  only  reached  after  long  experi- 
ment with  other  methods,  and  its  utility  has  since  been  shown  by  its 
employment  by  others.  There  was  no  other  reason  why  it  should  not 
fly  for  an  indefinite  time  except  the  waste  of  water,  which  in  the  model 
had  no  provision  for  its  renewal  by  condensation.  This  aerodrome, 
which  is  one  of  several  which  have  flown  considerable  distances,  per- 
formed this  first  flight  on  May  6,  1896,  at  a  private  trial  of  which  Dr. 
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Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  the  only  witness.  His  contemporary 
statement  may  be  found  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, CXXII,  May  26,  1896. 

A  similar  statement  by  him  in  the  pages  of  Nature,  May  28,  1896, 
vol.  64,  is  as  follows: 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, I  have  had  on  various  occasions  the  privilege  of  witnessing  his  experiments 
with  aerodromes,  and  especially  the  remarkable  success  attained  by  him  in  experi- 
ments made  on  the  Potomac  River  on  Wednesday,  May  6,  which  led  me  to  urge  hina 
to  make  public  some  of  these  results. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  successful  flight  of  some  of  these  aerodromes 
more  than  a  year  ago,  but  Professor  Langley*  s  reluctance  to  make  the  results  public 
at  that  time  prevented  me  from  asking  him,  as  I  have  done  since,  to  let  me  give  an 
account  of  what  I  saw. 

On  the  date  named  two  ascensions  were  made  by  the  aerodrome,  or  so-called  "fly- 
ing machine,"  which  I  will  not  describe  here  further  than  to  say  that  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  built  almost  entirely  of  metal  and  driven  by  a  steam  engine,  which  I  have 
understood  was  carrying  fuel  and  a  water  supply  for  a  very  brief  period,  and  which 
was  of  extraordinary  lightness. 

The  absolute  weight  of  the  aerodrome,  including  that  of  the  engine  and  all  appur- 
tenances, was,  as  I  was  told,  about  25  pounds,  and  the  distance  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
supporting  surfaces  was,  as  I  observed,  about  12  or  14  feet. 

The  method  of  propulsion  was  by  aerial  screw  propellers,  and  there  was  no  gas  or 
other  aid  for  lifting  it  in  the  air  except  its  own  internal  energy. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to  the  aerodrome  at  a  given  signal  started  from  a  plat- 
form about  20  feet  above  the  water  and  rose  at  first  directly  in  the  face  of  the  wind, 
moving  at  all  times  with  remarkable  steadiness,  and  subsequently  swinging  around 
in  large  curves  of  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  continually  ascending 
until  its  steam  was  exhausted,  when,  at  a  lapse  of  about  a  minute  and  a  half  and  at 
a  height  which  I  judged  to  be  between  80  and  100  feet  in  the  air,  the  wheels  ceased 
turning,  and  the  machine,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  its  propellers,  to  my  surprise  did 
not  fall,  but  settled  down  so  softly  and  gently  that  it  touched  the  water  without  the 
least  shock,  and  was  in  fact  immediately  ready  for  another  trial. 

In  the  second  trial,  which  followed  directly,  it  repeated  in  nearly  every  respect  the 
actions  of  the  first,  except  that  the  direction  of  its  course  was  different.  It  ascended 
again  in  the  face  of  the  wind,  afterwards  moving  steadily  and  continually  in  large 
curves  accompanied  with  a  rising  motion  and  a  lateral  advance.  Its  motion  was,  in 
fact,  so  steady  that  I  think  a  glass  of  water  on  its  surface  would  have  remained 
unspilled.  When  the  steam  gave  out  again  it  repeated  for  a  second  time  the  expe- 
rience of  the  first  trial  when  the  steam  had  ceased,  and  settled  gently  and  easily  down. 
What  height  it  reached  at  this  trial  I  can  not  say,  as  I  was  not  so  favorably  placed  as 
in  the  first,  but  I  had  occasion  to  notice  that  this  time  its  course  took  it  over  a  wooded 
promontory,  and  I  was  relieved  of  some  apprehension  in  seeing  that  it  was  already 
so  high  as  to  pass  the  tree  tops  by  20  or  30  feet.  It  reached  the  water  one  minute 
and  thirty-one  seconds  from  the  time  it  started,  at  a  measured  distance  of  over  900 
feet  from  the  point  at  which  it  rose. 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  length  of  its  flight.  I  estimated  from  the 
diameter  of  the  curve  described,  from  the  number  of  turns  of  the  propellers,  as  given 
by  the  automatic  counter,  after  due  allowance  for  slip,  and  from  other  measures,  that 
the  actual  length  of  flight  on  each  occasion  was  slightly  over  3,000  feet.  It  is  at  least 
safe  to  say  that  each  exceeded  half  an  English  mile. 

From  the  time  and  distance  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  velocitv  was  between  20  and 
25  miles  an  hour,  in  a  course  which  was  constantly  taking  it  "up  hill,''     I  may  add 
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that  oo  m  previoas  ooason  I  have  seen  a  far  higher  velocity  attained  br  the  flune 

aerodrome  when  ite  coarse  wag  borizontaL 

I  have  DO  desire  to  enter  into  detail  farther  than  I  have  done,  bat  I  can  not  but 

add  that  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  who  was  present  on  this  interesting  occasion 

ooold  have  failed  to  reoognixe  that  the  pncdcability  of  mechanical  flight  had  been 

demonstiated. 

ALETAypEE  Graham  Bell. 

No  adequate  pictares  have  been  made  of  the  actual  fli^t  of  the  aero- 
drome, which  from  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  required  very  special 
preparation;  but  Dr.  Bell  made  on  the  uniquely  interesting  occasion 
of  the  first  flight  some  photographs  with  a  small  pocket  camera,  from 
which  pictures  have  been  taken.  They  are  necessarily  inadequate  as 
pictures,  but  they  distinctly  exhibit  the  aerodrome  as  a  distant  and 
elevated  object  in  the  air.     (PL  VI.) 

n.    PAPER  FROM  m'cLURE''8  MAGAZINE. 

[To  partly  satisfy  a  public  curiosity  which  could^iBOt  be  altogether 
gratified,  Mr.  Langley  wrote  a  wholly  popular  and  untechnical  account 
of  the  work  which  had  gone  on  up  to  June,  1896,  in  McClure^s  ]^Iaga- 
zine.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  he  has  been  enabled  to  make 
considerable  extracts  from  this  article,  which  are  reprinted  here. 

Attached  to  the  present  paper  is  an  entirely  mechanical  reproduction 
of  an  instantaneous  photograph  (Plate  VI)  taken  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  showing  the  aerodrome  in  actual  flight,  and  which  has 
never  before  been  published.  The  original  was  taken  with  a  small 
pocket  camera  and  has  been  very  greatly  enlarged  for  the  present 
article.  It  is  necessarily  inadequate*  considered  as  a  picture,  but  it  is 
uniquely  interesting  as  giving  a  distinct  exhibit  of  the  aerodrome  as 
a  distant  elevated  object  in  the  air.  The  woods  beneath  it  are  the 
trees  on  the  secluded  island  of  Chopawamsic,  near  Quantico,  on  the 
Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac  River  about  30  miles  below  Washing- 
ton, where  the  flight  occurred  on  !May  6,  1896.] 

THE    '' FLYING  MACHINE.-'* 

*  *  *  Nature  has  made  her  flying  machine  in  the  bird,  which  is 
nearly  a  thousand  times  as  heavy  as  the  air  its  bulk  displaces,  and 
only  those  who  have  tried  to  rival  it  know  how  inimitable  her  work  is, 
for  the  *'way  of  a  bird  in  the  air"  remains  as  wonderful  to  us  as  it 
was  to  Solomon,  and  the  sight  of  the  bird  has  constantly  held  this 
wonder  before  men's  e3^esand  in  some  men's  minds,  and  kept  the  flame  of 
hope  from  utter  extinction,  in  spite  of  long  disappointment.  I  well 
remember  how,  as  a  child,  when  lying  in  a  New  England  pasture,  I 
watched  a  hawk  soaring  far  up  in  the  blue,  and  sailing  for  a  long  time 

*  Reprinted,  by  perniiasion^  from  McClure's  Magazine,  June,  1897.  See  also  Story 
of  Experiments  in  Mechanical  Flight,  by  S.  P.  Langley,  in  Smithsonian  Report, 
J897,  pp.  16^-181. 
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without  any  motion  of  its  wings,  as  though  it  needed  no  work  to  sustain  it, 
but  was  kept  up  there  by  some  miracle.  But,  however  sustained,  I  saw 
it  sweep,  in  a  few  seconds  of  its  leisurely  flight,  over  a  distance  that  tome 
was  encumbered  with  every  sort  of  obstacle,  which  did  not  exist  for  it. 
The  wall  over  which  I  had  climbed  when  I  left  the  road,  the  ravine  I 
had  crossed,  the  patch  of  undergrowth  through  which  I  had  pushed 
my  way — all  these  were  nothing  to  the  bird,  and  while  the  road  had 
only  taken  me  in  one  direction,  the  bird's  level  highway  led  every- 
where, and  opened  the  way  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land- 
scape. How  wonderfully  easy,  too,  was  its  flight!  There  was  not  a 
flutter  of  its  pinions  as  it  swept  over  the  field,  in  a  motion  which 
seemed  as  effortless  as  that  of  its  shadow. 

After  many  years  and  in  mature  life,  I  was  brought  to  think  of 
these  things  again,  and  to  ask  myself  whether  the  problem  of  artificial 
flight  was  as  hopeless  and  as  absurd  as  it  was  then  thought  to  be. 
Nature  had  solved  it,  and  why  not  man  ?  Perhaps  it  was  because  he 
had  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  attempted  to  construct  machines  to 
fly  before  knowing  the  principles  on  which  flight  rested.  I  turned  for 
these  principles  to  my  books  and  got  no  help.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had 
indicated  a  rule  for  finding  the  resistance  to  advance  through  the  air, 
which  seemed,  if  correct,  to  call  for  enormous  mechanical  power,  and 
a  distinguished  French  mathematician  had  given  a  formula  showing 
how  rapidly  the  power  must  increase  with  the  velocity  of  flight,  and 
according  to  which  a  swaUow,  to  attain  a  speed  it  is  now  known  to 
reach,  must  be  possessed  of  the  strength  of  a  man. 

Remembering  the  effortless  flight  of  the  soaring  bird,  it  seemed  that 
the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  discard  rules  which  led  to  such  results,  and 
to  commence  new  experiments,  not  to  build  a  flying  machine  at  once, 
but  to  find  the  principles  upon  which  one  should  be  built;  to  find,  for 
instance,  with  certainty  by  direct  trial  how  much  horsepower  was 
needed  to  sustain  a  surface  of  given  weight  by  means  of  its  motion 
through  the  air. 

Having  decided  to  look  for  myself  at  these  questions,  and  at  first 
hand,  the  apparatus  for  this  preliminary  investigation  was  installed  at 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  about  ten  years  ago.  It  consisted  of  a  "whirling 
table"  of  unprecedented  size,  mounted  in  the  open  air,  and  driven 
round  by  a  steam  engine,  so  that  the  end  of  its  revolving  arm  swept 
through  a  circumference  of  200  feet,  at  all  speeds  up  to  70  miles  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  this  arm  was  placed  the  appamtus  to  be  tested, 
and,  among  other  things,  this  included  surfaces  disposed  like  wings, 
which  were  hung  from  the  end  of  the  arm  and  dragged  through  the 
air  till  its  resistance  suppoiled  them  as  a  kite  is  supported  by  the  wind. 
One  of  the  first  things  observed  was  that  if  it  took  a  certain  strain  to 
sustain  a  properly  disposed  weight  while  it  was  stationary  in  the  air, 
then  not  only  to  suspend  it  but  to  advance  it  rapidly  at  the  same  time 
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look  k^^  ftruc  ibsui  in  the  fir^t  <^&8e.  A  platie  of  bra^s  wei^hin^  1 
poNooil.  far  iiit^Boe.  wa8  hung  frum  the  end  of  the  arm  bv  a  >prii!^, 
irkkji  waes  dmwn  out  till  it  regif^red  that  pound  weight  when  the  arm 
wmt^  ^UL  Wh^ti  the  arm  was  in  motioa,  with  the  spring  pulling  the 
pfaue  after  it^  it  mi^t  n&turallv  be  supposed  tliat«  as  it  was  drawn 
fas!<er«  the  poll  wouM  lie  greater,  but  the  contrarr  was  obsened,  for 
under  the^^e  circum^tam^ei!!  the  spring  cofdniLdkd  till  it  registered  less 
tlian  an  ounce.  When  the  ^peed  increased  to  that  of  a  bird^  the  brass 
plate  {*eeiDed  to  float  on  the  air,  and  not  onlj  this^  but  taking  into  cod- 
sideralion  both  the  istraio  and  the  velocity « it  was  found  that  absolutelj 
k^Ns  power  was  spent  to  make  the  plate  move  fast  than  slow,  a  result 
which  .seemed  ver>*  extraordinarv.  since  in  all  methods  of  land  and 
water  transport  a  high  speed  costs  much  more  power  than  a  slow  one 
for  the  same  distance. 

Thei!«  experiments  were  continued  for  three  years,  with  the  general 
conclusion  that  by  simply  moving  any  given  weight  of  this  form  fast 
enough  in  a  horizontal  path  it  was  possitde  to  sustain  it  with  less  than 
ooe-twentieth  of  the  power  that  Newton^'s  rule  called  for.  In  particular 
it  was  proved  that  if  we  could  insure  horizontal  flight  without  friction, 
about  200  pounds  of  such  plates  could  be  moved  through  the  air  at  the 
«peed  of  an  express  tr^m  and  su^ained  upon  it,  with  the  expenditure 
of  1  horsepower,  sustained,  that  is,  without  any  gas  to  lighten  the 
weight,  or  b}"  other  means  of  flotation  than  the  air  over  which  it  is 
made  to  run,  as  a  swift  skater  runs  safely  over  thin  ice,  or  a  skipping 
stone  goes  over  water  without  sinking,  till  its  speed  is  exhausted. 
This  was  saying  that,  so  far  as  power  alone  was  concerned,  mechanical 
flight  was  theoretically  possible  with  engines  we  could  then  build,  since 
I  was  satisfied  that  boilers  and  engines  could  be  constructed  to  weigh 
less  than  20  pounds  to  the  horsepower,  and  that  1  horsepower  would, 
in  theory  at  least,  support  nearly  ten  times  that  if  the  flight  were  hori- 
2ont(d.  Almost  everything,  it  will  be  noticed,  depends  on  this:  for  if 
the  flight  Is  downward  it  will  end  at  the  ground^  and  if  upward  the 
machine  will  be  climbing  an  invisible  hilK  with  the  same  or  a  greater 
effort  than  ever^'  bicycler  experiences  with  a  real  one.  Speed,  then, 
and  this  speed  expended  in  a  horizontal  course,  were  the  first  two 
requisites.  This  was  not  saying  that  a  flying  machine  could  be  started 
from  the  ground,  guided  into  such  flight  in  any  direction,  and  brought 
back  to  earth  in  safety.  There  was,  then,  something  more  than  power 
needed;  that  is.  skill  to  use  it,  and  the  reader  should  notice  the  dis- 
tinction. Hitherto  it  had  always  been  supposed  that  it  was  wholly  the 
lack  of  mechanical  power  to  fly  which  made  mechanical  flight  impossible. 
The  first  stage  of  the  investigation  had  shown  how  much,  or  rather 
how  little,  power  was  needed  in  theory  for  the  horizontal  flight  of  a 
given  weight,  and  the  second  stage,  which  was  now  to  be  entered  upon, 
was  to  show  first  how  to  procure  this  power  with  as  little  weight  as 
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possible,  and,  having  it,  how  by  its  means  to  acquire  this  horizontal 
flight  in  practice;  that  is,  how  to  acquire  the  art  of  flight  or  how  to 
build  a  ship  that  could  actually  navigate  the  air. 

One  thing  which  was  made  clear  by  these  preliminary  experiments, 
and  made  clear  nearly  for  the  first  time,  was  that  if  a  surface  bo  made 
to  advance  i-apidly,  we  secure  an  essential  advantage  in  our  ability  to 
support  it.  Clearly  we  want  the  advance  to  get  from  place  to  place; 
but  it  proves  also  to  be  the  only  pmcticable  way  of  supporting  the  thing 
at  all,  to  thus  take  advantage  of  the  inertia  of  the  air,  and  this  point 
is  so  all-important  that  we  will  renew  an  old  illustration  of  it.  The 
idea  in  a  vague  sense  is  as  ancient  as  classical  times.     Pope  says: 

Swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

Now,  is  this  really  so  in  the  sense  that  a  Camilla,  by  running  fast 
enough,  could  run  over  the  tops  of  the  corn?  7)^ she  ran  fast  enough, 
yes;  but  the  idea  may  be  shown  better  by  the  analogous  case  of  a 
skater  who  can  glide  safely  over  the  thinnest  ice  if  the  speed  is 
sufficient. 

Think  of  a  cake  of  ice  of  any  small  size,  suppose  a  foot  square.  It 
possesses  (like  everything  else  in  nature)  inertia  or  resistance  to  dis- 
placement, and  this  will  be  less  or  more  according  to  the  mass  moved. 
If  the  skater  stands  during  a  single  second  upon  this  small  mass  it  will 
sink  under  him  until  he  is  perhaps  waist  deep  in  the  water,  while  a 
cake  of  the  same  width  but  twice  the  length  will  yield  only  about  half 
as  readily  to  his  weight.  On  this  he  will  sink  only  to  his  knees,  we 
may  suppose,  while  if  we  think  of  another  cake  ten  times  as  long  as 
the  first — that  is,  1  foot  wide  and  10  feet  long — we  see  that  on  this, 
during  the  same  second,  he  will  not  sink  above  his  feet.  This  is  all 
plain  enough;  but  now  suppose  the  long  cake  to  be  divided  into  ten 
distinct  portions,  then  it  ought  to  be  equally  clear  that  the  skater  who 
glides  over  the  whole  in  a  second  distributes  his  weight  over  just  as 
much  ice  as  though  all  ten  were  in  one  solid  piece.  So  it  is  with  the 
air.  Even  the  viewless  air  possesses  inertia;  it  can  not  l)e  pushed 
aside  without  some  effort;  and  while  the  portion  which  is  directly 
under  the  airship  would  not  keep  it  from  falling  several  yards  in  the 
first  second,  if  the  ship  goes  forward  so  that  it  runs  or  treads  on 
thousands  of  such  portions  in  that  time,  it  will  sink  in  proportionately 
less  degree;  sink  perhaps  only  through  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 

Speed,  then,  is  indispensable  here.  A  balloon,  like  a  ship,  will 
float  over  one  spot  in  safety,  but  our  flying  machine  must  be  in  motion 
to  sustain  itself,  and  in  motion,  in  fact,  before  it  can  even  begin 
to  fly. 

Perhaps  we  may  more  fully  understand  what  is  meant  by  looking  at 
a  boy's  kite.     Everyone  knows  that  it  is  held  by  a  string  against  the 
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wind,  which  sustains  it,  and  that  it  falls  in  a  calm.  Most  of  us  remem- 
ber that  even  in  a  calm,  if  we  nm  and  draw  it  along  it  will  still  keep 
up,  for  what  is  required  is  motion  relative  to  the  air,  however 
obtained. 

It  can  1x5  obtained  without  the  cord  if  the  same  pull  is  given  by  an 
engine  and  propellers  strong  enough  to  draw  it  and  light  enough  to  be 
attached  to  and  sustained  by  it.  The  stronger  the  pull  and  the  quicker 
the  motion,  the  heavier  the  kite  may  be  made.  It  may  be,  instead  of 
a  sheet  of  paper,  a  sheet  of  metal  even,  like  the  plate  of  bra.s8  which 
has  alread}'  been  mentioned  as  seeming,  when  in  rapid  motion,  to  float 
upon  the  air,  and,  if  it  will  make  the  principle  involved  more  clear, 
the  reader  may  think  of  our  aerodrome  as  a  great  steel  kite  made  to 
run  fast  enough  over  the  air  to  sustain  itself,  whether  in  a  calm  or  in 
a  wind,  by  means  of  its  propelling  machinery,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  string. 

And  now,  having  the  theory  of  the  flight  before  us,  let  us  come  to 
the  practice.  The  first  thing  will  be  to  provide  an  engine  of  unprece- 
dented lightness  that  is  to  furnish  the  power.  A  few  years  ago  an 
engine  that  developed  a  horsepower  weighed  nearly  as  much  as  the 
actual  horse  did.  We  have  got  to  begin  by  trying  to  make  an  engine 
which  shall  weigh,  everything  complete,  boiler  and  all,  not  more  tiian 
20  pounds  to  the  horsepower,  and  preferably  less  than  10;  but  even 
if  we  have  done  this  very  hard  thing  we  may  be  said  to  have  only 
fought  our  way  up  to  an  enormous  diflSculty,  for  the  next  question 
will  be  how  to  use  the  power  it  gives  so  as  to  get  a  horizontal  flight. 
We  must  then  consider  through  what  means  the  power  is  to  be  applied 
when  we  get  it,  and  whether  we  shall,  for  instance,  have  wings  or 
screws.  At  first  it  seems  as  though  nature  must  know  best,  and  that 
since  her  flying  models,  birds,  are  exclusively  employing  wings,  this 
is  the  thing  for  us;  but  perhaps  this  is  not  the  case.  If  we  had  imi- 
tated the  horse  or  the  ox,  and  made  the  machine  which  draws  our 
trains  walk  on  legs  we  should  undoubtedly^  never  have  done  as  well  as 
with  the  locomotive  rolling  on  wheels;  or  if  we  had  imitated  the  whale, 
with  its  fins,  we  should  not  have  had  so  good  a  boat  as  we  now  have  in 
the  steamship  with  the  paddle  wheels  or  the  screw,  both  of  which  are 
constructions  that  nature  never  employs.  This  is  so  important  a  point 
that  we  will  look  at  the  way  nature  got  her  models.  Here  is  a  human 
skeleton,  and  here  one  of  a  bird,  drawn  to  the  same  scale  (PI.  I). 
Apparently  nature  made  one  out  of  the  other,  or  both  out  of  some 
common  type,  and  the  closer  we  look  the  more  curious  the  likeness 
appears. 

Here  is  a  wing  from  a  soaring  bird,  here  the  same  wing  stripped 
of  its  feathers,  and  here  the  bones  of  a  human  arm,  on  the  same  scale. 
Mow,  on  comparing  them,  we  see  still  more  clearly  than  in  the  skeleton 
that  the  bird's  wing  has  developed  out  of  something  like  oilr  own  arm. 


A  Wing  from  a  soaring  Bird. 


The  Bones  of  a  Bibo's  Wing  and  the  Bones  o 
Human  Arm,  drawn  to  the  same  Scale,  smc 
IMG  THE  CLOSE  Resemblance  B~   --    - 
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First  comes  the  humerus,  or  principal  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  which 
is  in  the  wing  also  (PI.  I).  Next  we  see  that  the  forearm  of  the  bird 
repeats  the  radius  and  ulna,  or  two  bones  of  our  own  forearm,  while 
our  wrist  and  finger  bones  are  modified  in  the  bird  to  carry  the  feathei'S, 
but  are  still  there.  To  make  the  bird,  then,  nature  appears  to  have 
taken  what  material  she  had  in  stock,  so  to  speak,  and  developed  it 
into  something  that  would  do.  It  was  all  that  nature  had  to  work  on, 
and  she  has  done  wonderfully  well  with  such  unpromising  material; 
but  anyone  can  see  that  our  arms  would  not  be  the  best  thing  to  make 
flying  machines  out  of,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  our  starting  there 
when  we  can  start  with  something  better  and  develop  that.  Flapping 
wings  might  be  made  on  other  principles,  and  perhaps  will  be  found 
in  future  flying  machines,  but  the  most  promising  thing  to  try  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  screw  propeller. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  Penaud,  a  Frenchman,  made  a  toy,  consist- 
ing of  a  flat,  immovable,  sustaining  wing  surface,  a  flat  tail,  and  a 
small  propelling  screw.  He  made  the  wing  and  tail 
out  of  paper  or  silk,  and  the  propeller  out  of  cork 
and  feathers,  and  it  was  driven  directly  by  strands  of 
india-rubber  twisted  lamplighter  fashion,  and  which 
turned  the  wheel  as  they  untwisted. 

The  great  diflSculty  of  the  task  of  creating  a  flying 
machine  may  be  partly  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  no  machine  in  the  whole  history  of  invention,  peni^IId's  flying  toy 
unless  it  were  this  toy  of  Penaud's,  had  ever,  so  far  as     (one-eighth  of  ac- 
I  can  learn,  flown  for  even  ten  seconds;  but  something     *"*'^*®)- 
that  will  actually  fly  must  be  had  to  teach  the  art  of  "balancing." 

When  experiments  are  made  with  models  moving  on  a  whirling 
table  or  running  on  a  i-ailroad  ti*ack,  these  2lt^  forced  to  move  horizon- 
tally and  at  the  same  time  are  held  so  that  they  can  not  turn  over;  but 
in  free  flight  there  will  be  nothing  to  secure  this,  unless  the  air  ship 
is  so  adjusted  in  all  its  parts  that  it  tends  to  move  steadily  and  hori- 
zontally, and  the  acquisition  of  this  adjustment  or  art  of  "balancing" 
in  the  air  is  an  enormously  diflicult  thing,  and  which,  it  will  be  seen 
later,  took  years  to  acquire. 

My  first  experiments  in  it,  then,  were  with  models  like  these,  but 
from  them  I  got  only  a  rude  idea  how  to  balance  the  future  aero- 
drome, partly  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  their  flight,  which  only 
lasted  a  few  seconds,  partly  on  account  of  its  irregularity.  Although, 
then,  much  time  and  labor  were  spent  by  me  on  these,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  learn  much  about  the  balancing  from  them. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  something  which  could  give  longer  and  steadier 
flights  than  india  rubber  must  be  used  as  a  motor,  even  for  the  prelim- 
inary trials,  and  calculations  and  experiments  were  made  upon  the  use 
of  compressed  air,  carbonic-acid  gas,  electricity  in  primary  and  storage 
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batteries,  and  numerous  other  contrivances,  but  all  in  vain.  The  gas 
engine  promised  to  be  best  ultimately,  but  nothing  save  steam  gave 
any  promise  of  immediate  success  in  supporting  a  machine  which  would 
teach  these  conditions  of  flight  by  actual  trial,  for  all  were  too  heavy, 
weight  being  the  great  enemy.  It  was  true  also  that  the  steam-driven 
model  could  not  be  properly  constructed  until  the  principal  conditions 
of  flight  were  learned,  nor  these  be  learned  till  the  working  model  was 
experimented  with,  so  that  it  seemed  that  the  inventor  was  shut  up  in 
a  sort  of  vicious  circle. 

However,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  in  some  way,  or  give  up  at  the 
outset,  and  the  construction  began  with  a  machine  to  be  driven  by  a 
steam  engine,  through  the  means  of  propeller  wheels,  somewhat  like 
the  twin  screws  of  a  modern  steamship,  but  placed  amidships,  not  at 
the  stern.  There  were  to  be  rigid  and  motionless  wings,  slightly 
inclined,  like  the  surface  of  a  kite,  and  a  construction  was  made  on 
this  plan  which  gave,  if  much  disappointment,  a  good  deal  of  useful 
experience.  It  was  intended  to  make  a  machine  that  would  weigh  20 
or  25  pounds,  constructed  of  steel  tubes.  The  engines  were  made  with 
the  best  advice  to  be  got  (I  am  not  an  engineer);  but  while  the  boiler 
was  a  good  deal  too  heavy,  it  was  still  too  small  to  get  up  steam  for 
the  engines,  which  weighed  about  4  pounds,  and  could  have  developed 
a  horsepower  if  there  were  steam  enough.  This  machine,  which  was 
to  be  moved  by  two  propelling  screws,  was  labored  on  for  many 
months,  with  the  result  that  the  weight  was  constantly  increased 
beyond  the  estimate  until,  before  it  was  done,  the  whole  weighed  over 
40  pounds,  and  yet  could  only  get  steam  for  about  a  half  horsepower, 
which,  after  deductions  for  loss  in  transmission,  would  give  not  more 
than  half  that  again  in  actual  thrust.  It  was  clear  that  whatever  pains 
it  had  cost,  it  must  be  abandoned. 

This  aerodrome  could  not  then  have  flown;  but  having  learned  from 
it  the  formidable  difficulty  of  making  such  a  thing  light  enough, 
another  was  constructed,  which  was  made  in  the  other  extreme,  with 
two  engines  to  be  driven  by  compressed  air,  the  whole  weighing  but 
5  or  6  pounds.  The  power  proved  insufficient.  Then  came  another, 
with  engines  to  use  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  failed  from  a  similar 
cause.  Then  followed  a  small  one  to  be  run  by  steam,  which  gave 
some  promise  of  success,  but  when  tried  indoors  it  was  found  to  lift 
only  about  one-sixth  of  its  own  weight.  In  each  of  these  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  was  remodeled  to  get  the  greatest  strength  and 
lightness  combined,  but  though  each  was  an  improvement  on  its  pre- 
decessor, it  seemed  to  become  more  and  more  doubtful  whether  it 
could  ever  be  made  sufficiently  light,  and  whether  the  desired  end 
could  be  reached  at  all. 

The  chief  obstacle  proved  to  be  not  with  the  engines,  which  were 
made  surprisingly  light  after  sufficient  experiment.  The  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  Qiake  a  boiler  of  almost  no  weight  which  would  give 
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steam  enough,  and  this  was  a  most  wearying  one.  There  must  be  also 
a  certain  amount  of  wing  surface,  and  large  wings  weighed  prohibit- 
ively; there  must  be  a  frame  to  hold  all  together,  and  the  frame,  if 
made  strong  enough,  must  yet  weigh  so  little  that  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  make  it.  These  were  the  difficulties  that  I  still  found  myself  in 
after  two  years  of  experiment,  and  it  seemed  at  this  stage  again  as  if 
it  must,  after  all,  be  given  up  as  a  hopeless  task,  for  somehow  the 
thing  had  to  be  built  stronger  and  lighter  yet. 

Now,  in  all  ordinary  construction,  as  in  building  a  steamboat  or  a 
house,  engineers  have  what  they  call  a  factor  of  safety.  An  iron 
column,  for  instance,  will  be  made  strong  enough  to  hold  five  or  ten 
times  the  weight  that  is  ever  going  to  be  put  upon  it,  but  if  we  try 
anything  of  the  kind  here  the  construction  will  be  too  heavy  to  fly. 
Everything  in  the  work  has  got  to  be  so  light  as  to  be  on  the  edge  of 
breaking  down  and  disaster,  and  when  the  breakdown  comes  all  we 
can  do  is  to  find  what  is  the  weakest  part  and  make  that  part  stronger; 
and  in  this  way  work  went  on,  week  by  week  and  month  by  month, 
constantly  altering  the  form  of  construction  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
weakest  parts,  until,  to  abridge  a  story  which  extended  over  years,  it 
was  finally  brought  nearly  to  the  shape  it  is  now,  where  the  completed 
mechanism,  furnishing  over  a  horsepower,  weighs  collectively  some- 
thing less  than  7  pounds.  This  does  not  include  water,  the  amount  of 
which  depends  on  how  long  we  are  to  run*;  but  the  whole  thing,  as  now 
constructed,  boiler,  fire  grate,  and  all  that  is  required  to  turn  out  an 
actual  horsepower  and  more,  weighs  something  less  than  one  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  what  the  horse  himself  does.  I  am  here  anticipating; 
but  after  these  first  three  yesLVs  something  not  greatly  inferior  to  this 
was  already  reached,  and  so  long  ago  as  that,  there  had  accordingly 
been  secured  mechanical  power  to  fly,  if  that  were  all — but  it  is  not 
all. 

After  that  came  years  more  of  delay  arising  from  other  causes,  and 
I  can  hardly  repeat  the  long  story  of  subsequent  disappointment, 
which  commenced  Avith  the  first  attempts  at  actual  flight. 

Mechanical  power  to  fly  was,  as  I  say,  obtained  three  years  ago;  the 
machine  could  lift  itself  if  it  i*an  along  a  railroad  track,  and  it  might 
seem  as  though,  when  it  could  lift  itself,  the  problem  was  solved.  I 
knew  that  it  was  far  from  solved,  but  felt  that  the  point  was  reached 
where  an  attempt  at  actual  free  flight  should  be  made,  though  the 
anticipated  difficulties  of  this  were  of  quite  another  order  than  those 
experienced  in  shop  construction.  It  is  enough  to  look  up  at  the 
gulls  or  buzzards  soaring  overhead,  and  to  watch  the  incessant  rock- 
ing and  balancing  which  accompanies  their  gliding  motion,  to  appre- 
hend that  they  find  something  more  than  mere  strength  of  wing  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  machine  would  have  need  of  something  more  than 
mechanical  power,  though  what  this  something  was  was  not  clear.  It 
looked  as  though  it  might  need  a  power  like  instinctive  adaptation  to 


^)^  tHX  lAKBJLEY   AtRODROMK. 

^(^  X^^'m^  it^^xe^  c^t  etieh  momenta  somethiDg  that  even  an  intelligent 
i^lf^ipitim$m  <Mi  bik)curd  eiHikl  hardly  supply,  but  to  find  what  this  was  a 
tir^l  )^  tK>  W  uttKle.  The  first  difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  make  the 
iil^iMt  Ift^j^t  in  suvh  conditions  that  the  machine  would  not  wreck 
\Xi!f^  ik%  t)H>  outset  in  its  descent,  and  the  first  question  was  where  to 
^tte»iui)>4  to  make  the  flight. 

It  beciMue  dear^  without  much  thought,  that  since  the  machine  was 
at  tl^st  unpr\>Yided  with  any  means  to  save  it  from  breakage  on  strik- 
U\g  a^itist  the  ground,  it  would  be  well  in  the  initial  stage  of  the 
ex)>eviiuent  not  to  have  it  light  on  the  ground  at  all,  but  on  the  water. 
Ah  it  was  pi\>liable  that  while  skill  in  launching  was  being  gained,  and 
until  after  practice  had  made  perfect,  failures  would  occur,  and  as  it 
was  not  desireil  to  make  any  public  exhibition  of  these,  a  great  many 
pbii'es  weiv  examined  along  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  and  on  its  high 
bluffs  which  were  condemned  partly  for  their  publicity,  but  partly  for 
another  I'eason.  In  the  course  of  my  experiments  I  had  found  out, 
among  the  infinite  things  pertaining  to  this  problem,  that  the  machine 
must  l>egin  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  wind  and  just  in  the  opposite 
way  to  a  ship,  which  begins  its  voyage  with  the  wind  behind  it. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  ^oticed  a  soaring  bird  get  upon  the  wing  he 
will  see  that  it  does  so  with  the  breeze  against  it,  and  thus  whenever 
the  aerodrome  is  cast  into  the  air  it  must  face  a  wind  which  may  hap- 
pen to  blow  from  the  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  and  we  had  better 
not  make  the  launching  station  a  place  like  the  bank  of  a  river,  where 
it  eai\  go  onh'  one  way.  It  was  necessary,  then,  to  send  it  from  some- 
thing which  could  be  turned  in  any  direction,  and  taking  this  need  in 
connection  with  the  desirability  that  at  first  the  airship  should  light  in 
the  water,  there  csane  at  last  the  idea  (which  seems  obvious  enough 
when  it  is  stated)  of  getting  some  kind  of  a  barge  or  boat  and  build- 
ing a  small  structure  upon  it  which  could  house  the  aerodrome  when 
not  in  use«  and  from  whose  flat  roof  it  could  be  launched  in  anv  direc- 
tion.  Means  for  this  were  limited,  but  a  little  *'scow*-  was  procured, 
and  on  it  was  built  a  primitive  sort  of  a  house,  one  story  high,  and  on 
the  house  a  platform  about  10  feet  higher,  so  that  the  top  of  the  plat- 
form was  about  20  feet  from  the  water,  and  this  was  to  be  the  place  of 
the  launch  (PI.  H).  This  boat  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  down  the 
river  as  much  as  30  miles  from  Washington,  where  I  then  was — since 
noBuitable  place  could  be  found  nearer — ^toan  island  ha\inga  stretch  of 
quiet  water  between  it  and  the  main  shore;  and  here  the  first  experi- 
ments in  attempted  flight  developed  difficulties  of  a  new  kind — diffi- 
culties which  were  partly  anticipated,  but  which  nobody  would  probably 
have  conjectured  would  be  of  their  actually  formidable  character,  which 
was  such  as  for  a  long  time  to  prevent  any  trial  being  made  at  alL 
They  arose  partly  out  of  the  fact  that  even  such  a  flying  machine  as  a 
doaring  bird  has  to  get  up  an  artificial  speed  before  it  is  on  the  wing. 
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Some  soaring  birds  do  this  by  an  initial  run  upon  the  ground,  and  even 
under  the  most  urgent  pressure  can  not  fly  without  it. 

Take  the  following  graphic  description  of  the  commencement  of  an 
eagle's  flight  (the  writer  was  in  Egypt,  and  the  "sandy  soil"  was  that 
of  the  banks  of  the  Nile): 

An  approach  to  within  80  yards  aronsed  the  king  of  birds  from  his  apathy.  He 
partly  opened  his  enormous  wings,  but  stirs  not  yet  from  his  station.  On  gaining  a 
few  feet  more  he  begins  to  tvalk  away  with  half-expanded,  but  motionless,  wings. 
Now  for  the  chance.  Fire!  A  charge  of  No.  3  from  eleven  bore  rattles  audibly  but 
ineffectively  upon  his  densely  feathered  body;  his  walk  increases  to  a  run,  he  gathers 
speed  with  his  slowly  waving  wings,  and  eventually  leaves  the  ground.  Rising  at  a 
gradual  inclination,  he  mounts  aloft  and  sails  majestically  away  to  his  place  of 
refuge  in  the  Libyan  range,  distant  at  least  5  miles  from  where  he  rose.  Some  frag- 
ments of  feathers  denoted  the  spot  where  the  shot  had  struck  him.  The  marks  of 
his  claws  were  traceable  in  the  sandy  soil,  as,  at  first  with  firm  and  decided  digs,  he 
forced  his  way ;  but  as  he  lightened  his  body  and  increased  his  speed  with  the  aid  of  his 
wings,  the  imprints  of  his  talons  gradually  merged  into  long  scratches.  The  meas- 
ured distance  from  the  point  where  these  vanished  to  the  place  where  he  had  stood 
proved  that  with  all  the  stimulus  that  the  shot  must  have  given  to  his  exertions  he 
had  been  compelled  to  run  full  20  yards  before  he  could  raise  himself  from  the  earth. 

We  have  not  all  had  a  chance  to  see  this  striking  illustration  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  up  a  preliminary  speed  before  soaring,  but  many 
of  us  have  disturbed  wild  ducks  on  the  water  and  noticed  them  run 
along  it,  flapping  their  wings  for  some  distance  to  get  velocity  before 
they  can  fly,  and  the  necessity  of  the  initial  velocity  is  at  least  as  great 
with  our  flying  machine  as  it  is  with  a  bird. 

To  get  up  this  preliminary  speed  many  plans  were  proposed,  one  of 
which  was  to  put  the  aerodrome  on  the  deck  of  a  steamboat,  and  go 
faster  and  faster  until  the  head  wind  lifted  it  off  the  deck.  This 
sounds  reasonable,  but  is  absolutely  impracticable,  for  when  the  aero- 
drome is  set  up  anywhere  in  the  open  air  we  find  that  the  very  slightest 
wind  will  turn  it  over,  unless  it  is  firmly  held.  The  whole  must  be  in 
motion,  but  in  motion  from  something  to  which  it  is  held  till  that  criti- 
cal instant  when  it  is  set  free  as  it  springs  into  the  air. 

The  house  boat  was  fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  launching  the  aero- 
drome with  a  certain  initial  velocity,  and  was  (in  1893)  taken  down  the 
river  and  moored  in  t^e  stretch  of  quiet  water  I  have  mentioned — the 
general  features  of  the  place  being  indicated  on  the  accompanying 
map,  page  215 — and  it  was  here  that  the  first  trials  at  launching  were 
made,  under  the  difficulties  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  take  patience  to  hear  an  abstiuct  of  a  part 
of  the  diary  of  these  trials,  which  commenced  with  a  small  aerodrome 
which  had  finally  been  built  to  weigh  only  about  10  pounds,  which  had 
an  engine  of  not  quite  one-half  horsepower,  and  which  could  lift  much 
more  than  was  theoretically  necessar}'  to  enable  it  to  fly.  The  exact 
construction  of  this  early  aerodrome  is  unimportant,  as  it  was  replaced 
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later  by  an  improved  one,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  on  page  213,  but 
it  was  the  first  outcome  of  the  series  of  experiments  which  had  occupied 
three  years,  though  the  disposition  of  its  supporting  surfaces,  which 
should  cause  it  to  be  properly  balanced  in  the  air  and  neither  fly  up 
nor  down,  had  yet  to  be  ascertained  by  trial. 

What  must  still  precede  this  trial  was  the  provision  of  the  apparatus 
for  launching  it  into  the  air.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  launch  a  ship, 
although  gravity  keeps  it  down  upon  the  ways,  but  the  problem  here 
is  that  of  launching  a  kind  of  ship  which  is  as  ready  to  go  up  into  the 
air  like  a  balloon  as  to  go  off  sideways,  and  readier  to  do  either  than 
to  go  straight  forward,  as  it  is  wanted  to  do,  for  though  there  is  no 
gas  in  the  flying  machine,  its  great  extent  of  wing  surface  renders  it 
something  like  an  albatross  on  a  ship's  deck — the  most  unmanageable 
and  helpless  of  creatures  until  it  is  in  its  proper  element. 

If  there  were  an  absolute  calm,  which  never  really  happens,  it  would 
still  be  impracticable  to  launch  it  as  a  ship  is  launched,  because  the 
wind  made  by  running  it  along  would  get  under  the  wings  and  turn 
it  over.  But  there  is  always  more  or  less  wind,  and  even  the  gentlest 
breeze  was  afterwards  found  to  make  the  air  ship  unmanageable 
unless  it  was  absolutely  clamped  down  to  whatever  served  to  launch  it, 
and  when  it  was  thus  firmly  clamped,  as  it  must  be  at  several  distinct 
points,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  released  simultaneously  at 
all  these  at  the  one  critical  instant  that  it  was  leaping  into  the  air. 
This  is  another  difficult  condition,  but  that  it  is  an  indispensable  one 
may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said.  In  the  first  form  of  launch- 
ing piece  this  initial  velocity'  was  sought  to  be  attained  by  a  spring, 
which  threw  forward  the  supporting  frame  on  which  the  aerodrome 
rested;  but  at  this  time  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  whole  con- 
struction to  injuiy  from  the  wind  and  the  need  of  protecting  it  from 
even  the  gentlest  breeze  had  not  been  appreciated  by  experience.  On 
November  18,  1893,  the  aerodrome  had  been  taken  down  the  river, 
and  the  whole  day  was  spent  in  waiting  for  a  calm,  as  the  machine 
could  not  be  held  in  position  for  launching  for  two  seconds  in  the 
lightest  breeze.  The  party  returned  to  Washington  and  came  down 
again  on  the  20th,  and  although  it  seemed  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
movement  in  the  air,  what  little  remained  was  enough  to  make  it 
impossible  to  maintain  the  aerodrome  in  position.  It  was  let  go,  not- 
withstanding, and  a  portion  struck  against  the  edge  of  the  launching 
piece,  and  all  fell  into  the  water  before  it  had  an  opportunity  to  fly. 

On  the  24th  another  trip  was  made  and  another  da}^  spent  ineffect- 
ively on  account  of  the  wind.  On  the  27th  there  was  a  similar  expe- 
rience, and  here  four  days  and  four  (round-trip)  journeys  of  60  miles 
each  had  been  spent  without  a  single  result.  This  may  seera  to  be  a 
trial  of  patience,  but  it  was  repeated  in  December,  when  five  fruitless 
trips  were  made,  and  thus  nine  such  trips  were  made  in  these  two 
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and  which  will  enable  it  to  move  of  its  own  volition,  as  it  were,  in  a 
horizontal  course. 

Now  the  reader  may  be  prepared  to  look  at  the  apparatus  which 
finally  has  flown.  (Sec  diagram.)  In  the  completed  foi-m  we  see  two 
pairs  of  wings,  each  slightly  curved,  each  attached  to  a  long  steel  rod 
which  support*  them  both,  and  from  which  depends  the  body  of  the 
machine,  in  which  are  the  boilers,  the  engines,  the  machinery,  and  the 
propeller  wheels,  these  latter  being  not  in  the  position  of  those  of  an 
ocean  steamer,  hut  more  nearly  amidships.  They  are  made  sometimes 
of  wood,  sometimes  of  steel  and  canvas,  and  are  between  3  and  i  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  hull  itself  is  formed  of  st«el  tubing.  The  front  portion  is  closed 
by  a  sheathing  of  metal  which  hides  from  view  the  fire  gi-ate  and  appa- 
ratus for  heating,  but  allows  us  to  see  a  little  of  the  coils  of  the  boiler 


DiHgram  of  Ihc  oorodi 


and  all  of  the  relatively  large  smokestack  in  which  it  ends.  The  coni- 
cal vessel  in  front  is  an  empty  fioat,  whose  u.se  is  to  keep  the  whole 
from  sinking  if  it  should  fall  in  the  water. 

This  boiler  supplies  steam  for  an  engine  of  between  1  and  1^  horse- 
power, and,  with  its  fire  grate,  weighs  a  little  over  5  pounds.  This 
weight  is  exclusive  of  that  of  the  engine,  which  weighs,  with  all  its 
moving  parts,  but  2H  ounces.  Its  duty  is  to  drive  the  propeller 
wheels,  which  it  does  at  rates  varying  from  800  to  1,200,  or  even  more, 
turns  a  minute,  the  highest  number  being  reached  when  the  whole  is 
speeding  fi-eely  ahead. 

The  rudder,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  of  a  shape  very  unlike  that  of  a  ship, 
for  it  is  adapted  both  for  vertical  and  horizontal  steering.  It  is  impos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  such  an  article  as  this,  however,  to  give  an 
8M  1900 15 


:3]4  imM  JUkSi^iLsn  jksai>OBi>MS, 

JMtrHftpMf  mi^twBoM  «€  oikH-  miiBinHr  bi  whh'.a.  \z  per^irmif  il&  u 
fiuiittaKMiL     >fBilfii^iKii£  d8  iif  ii«^>  ^mj  nitoc  in  <ii)«!H>  per^nxL  ol 

Htk-  mvit&i  «itf  (Akf*  win^  fin^iiL  tsqp^Gi?'  vxp  hf  ii«!tw<!«n:  Li  iftini  L^  ^fiHL; 
the-  Inn^ftiii  (Oif  n&it  wha&t  s^«fi£  L4^  5?i2^     Tha  wm^jisi  bf  s^iiir^T  thiitT 

dnk9«Ni  ukI  tht  water  7v^€&?«ed  hj  pcoper  iit^mi^fssm^  afpuatiKw  b«t  tki9> 
caun  not  W  etts^hr  introdB&ined  bi  :^>  ^^m&E  &  ^mnhs^  ^sons^rmtctiom^  WUh 
it  tW  tiine'  of  ft^bt  onigiit  be  hpiHirs  tm>(ead  o€  amuxfie^w  but  witkwt  it 
the  flight  tiof  the  pret^ent  ai^rodnDiiie)  c^  Qnifeed  t^  abooi  live 
tkot^fa  in  that  tinoe* ae;^  wiU  be  ^«tfeii  pr^seotEir.  ct  ^aa.  ^.-^ofse 
owin^  to  t W  dinger  of  its  bttrtn^  the  ^<$«r£Ke  oi  the  waier  f^tr  tial  of 
the  land.  :ftnd  wrec^Lii^  itsetf  oat  :^hi>fe«  tbe  Cns^  of  ^^fat  b:^  Ksted 
de>igiiedi y  to  les^  thaa  two  imiiate$v 

I  h2ive  ^{nred  the  retidi^  as  atorvoomt  of  iiiiBEl)erte?if  <ie^j>^  fvo^  co*- 
tinuoti<  ^vidents  suad  froBi  ^ftihire^  en  r&tteflqpCed  ^g^K.  whiek  pve^ 
vented  a  sii^le  entirelT  sttc^faeloinr  one  ^ura^  Bemrhr  tkiee  jear^ 
after  a  nKK^htne  with  power  to  ttr  httd  been  attem^  It  ef  trae  that 
the  aerodrome  maintarited  ttsetf  m  At  air  at  hbuit  tBDet*w  bist  somae 
disiak>ter  h^  s^o  ofles  interreaed  to  pcerevi  a  ifosipfete  ^^t  that  the 
moi^t  per^i^teftt  bo|)e  OKi&^t  at  :<oiiie  tjoat  hire  jielded.  On  the  ($lh  of 
May  of  bi^  jetir  I  bad  jonraeTed.  perhaps  for  the  tweatietk  tiBeie,  to 
the  distant  rhrer  rotation  aad  rgeomanaai'ed  the  wearr  roiitiBeof  another 
hianeh.  with  very  modetate  expeetitioit  Indeed:  aad  whea  oa  that,  to 
me.  mei»>rable  afleraocti  the  :$%aal  w^as*  ^i^^^^i^  a^d  the  aerodrome 
:?pnu3g  into  the  air^  I  watehed  it  frotu  the  shore  with  hardly  a  hope 
that  the  long  serietf  of  ai!eideat^  had  eocne  to  a  ek)i?e.  And  yet  it  had. 
arwl  for  the  drnt  time  the  aerodrome  :fwept  eootinajoaiJy  throogh  the 
air  Like  ;i.  liviiig  thing,  and  as  ^eeond  after  ^^eeond  pii$!<e4i  on  the  fat'e 
of  the  stop  watch  cmtfl  a  minate  had  goee  by  and  it  still  tiew  oo.  and 
as«  I  heard  the  eheerh^  of  the  few  speetato^^.  I  fett  tiutt  ^xuething  had 
been  aeeocnplii^hed  at  la^.  for  never  bt  any  part  of  the  w*^d  or  in  any 
perkxl  had  any  maefaine  of  manV  eofis«traetioo  sa:>tained  Lt;<elf  in  the 
air  before  for  even  half  of  thi*  brief  time.  Still  the  aerodrome  went 
OB  in  a  r^ng  eoari^e  antiL  at  the  end  of  a  minute  and  a  haif  (for  which 
time  only  it  was^  provided  with  fuel  and  water),  it  kid  aeeompiE&4»d  a 
little  over  half  a  mile,  and  now  it  settled  rather  tbtn  fell  into  the  river 
with  a  gentle  descent.  It  wa^  mmiediatety  taken  oat  and  flown  again 
with  eqoal  soccer,  nor  was  ti^re  anything  to  indicate  thit  it  might 
not  have  flown  indetinitely  except  for  the  limit  pat  upon  it. 

'  The  illT»tni£i(>a  from  an  Loetantinngoa:*  phoCojZT:^>h.  by  Mr.  BeLL  shows  th«^  nuM-hine 
after  Mr.  Ree«i^  wht>  wv  in  chanzi?^  ♦►f  the  laonch  (and  t«>  wh«>«ii  a  ^n^^jat  •leal  of  the 
cf>f»trncti«m  of  the  aeroiln>tne  b*  «hie).  h^i^  reiea^^e^i  it.  an«{  when  it  i.*^  in  the  first 
iiHtant  of  it»  aerial  journey.     (  Pt.  111. ) 
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I  was  accompanied  by  my  friend,  Mr,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who 
not  only  witnessed  the  flight,  but  took  the  instantaneous  photogmph 
of  it  which  has  been  given.  He  spoke  of  it  in  a  TOWimunication  to  the 
Institute  of  Fi-anee  [and  in  a  similar  communication  to  Nature,  given 
in  full  on  page  199].     »     •     • 

On  November  28  1  obtained,  with  another  aerodrome  of  somewhat 
similar  construction,  a  rather  longer  flight,  in  which  it  traversed 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  de.'^cended  with  equal  safety.  In 
this  the  speed  was  greater,  or  about  30  miles  an  hour.  The  course  of 
this  date  is  indicated  bj'  the  dotted  line  in  the  diagram.  We  may  live 
to  see  airships  a  common  sight,  but  habit  has  not  dulled  the  edge  of 
wonder,  and  1  wish  that  the  reader  could  have  witnessed  the  actual 
spectacle.  "It  looked  like  a  miracle,"  said  one  who  saw  it,  and  the 
photograph,  though  taken  from  the  original,  conveyw  but  imperfectly 
the  impression  given  by  the  flight  itself. 


DlAgMin  Rhowltifi 


And  now,  It  may  be  asked,  what  baa  been  donei  This  has  been 
done:  A  "flying  machine,"  so  long  a  type  for  ridicule,  has  really 
flown;  it  has  demonstrated  its  practicability  in  the  only  satisfactory 
way — by  actually  flying — and  by  doing  this  again  and  again  under 
conditioDs  which  leave  no  doubt. 

There  is  no  i-oom  here  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  construc- 
tion of  lai^er  machines,  oi'  to  offer  the  reasons  for  believing  that  they 
may  be  built  to  remain  for  days  in  the  air,  or  to  travel  at  speeds  higher 
than  any  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Neither  is  there  room  to  enter 
CD  a  considemtion  of  their  commercial  value,  or  of  those  applications 
which  will  probiibly  iirst  «^omc  in  the  art**  of  war  rather  than  those  of 
peace;  but  we  may  at  least  see  that  the,se  may  be  .such  as  to  change  the 
wholeconditionsof  warfare,  when  each  of  two  opposing  hosts  will  have 
its  every  movement  known  to  the  other,  when  no  lines  of  fortiflcation 
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will  keep  out  the  foe,  and  when  the  difficulties  of  defending  a  country 
against  an  attacking  enemy  in  the  air  will  be  such  that  we  may  hope 
that  this  will  hasten  rather  than  retard  the  coming  of  the  day  when 
war  shall  cease. 

1  have  thus  far  had  onl}"  a  purel}^  scientific  interest  in  the  results  of 
these  labors.  Perhaps  if  it  could  have  been  foi'eseen  at  the  outset  how 
much  labor  there  was  to  be,  how  much  of  life  would  be  given  to  it,  and 
how  much  care,  I  might  have  hesitated  to  enter  upon  it  at  all.  And 
now  reward  must  be  looked  for,  if  reward  there  be,  in  the  knowledge 
that  1  have  done  the  best  I  could  in  a  difficult  task,  with  results  which 
it  may  be  hoped  will  be  useful  to  others.  I  have  brought  to  a  close 
the  portion  of  the  work  which  seemed  to  be  specially  mine — the  dem- 
onstration of  the  pi'acticability  of  mechanical  flight — and  for  the  next 
stage,  which  is  the  commercial  and  practical  development  of  the  idea, 
it  is  probable  that  the  world  may  look  to  others.  The  world,  indeed, 
will  be  supine  if  it  do  not  realize  that  a  new  possibility  has  come  to  it, 
and  that  the  great  universal  highway  overhead  is  now  soon  to  be 
opened. 


/     A 
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By  Thomas  E.  Curtis. 

(Photos,  by  Alfred  Wolf,  CoiiHtanz.     These  are  the  only  photographs  authorized  by 

Count  Zeppelin.) 


With  all  these  experiments  going  on  we  ought  soon  to  be  able  to 
travel  through  the  air.  The  celebi-ated  flying  machine  invented  b}'^ 
Professor  Langley  a  few  years  ago  proved  that  flying  machines  could 
fly;  and  the  more  recent  experiments  by  Schwarz  and  Danilewsk}'  have 
increased  the  lielief  that  the  era  of  aerial  flight  was  near.  The  latest 
experiment,  made  only  a  month  or  two  ago,  by  Count  Zeppelin,  on 
Lake  Constance,  with  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  expensive,  and  care- 
fully constructed  balloons  of  modern  times,  was  so  successful  in  prov- 
ing the  rigidity  and  safety  of  an  air  ship  at  a  high  altitude  that  the 
complete  submission  of  the  air  to  the  mechanism  of  man  seems  nearer 
than  ever  at  hand.  The  interest  of  the  whole  scientific  world  in  the 
experiment  was  deep,  and  an  unwonted  exhibition  of  interest  by  the 
ordinary  public  took  place. 

The  balloon  was  constructed  in  a  wooden  shed  on  Lake  Constance, 
at  a  little  town  called  Manzell,  near  Fried richshaf en,  and  this  curious 
pointed  structure,  with  twenty-two  big  windows  (eleven  on  each  side) 
and  its  almost  innumei^ablc  pontoons  (on  which  the  huge  building 
floated),  has  for  many  months  been  an  object  of  great  attraction  to 
those  visiting  the  beautiful  Swiss  lake. 

The  illustration  with  which  we  open  this  article,  while  it  does  not 
show  the  pointed  end,  so  constructed  to  diminish  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  gives  an  adminible  idea  of  the  balloon-house.  Four  hundred  and 
fift}^  feet  long,  78  broad,  and  66  high,  it  is  indeed  a  formidable  object. 
The  rear  end,  through  which  we  are  able  to  see  pai*t  of  the  air  ship, 
is  usually  covered  with  a  curtain,  to  ward  off  the  curious;  and  the  front 
end  is  given  up  to  offices,  storerooms,  and  sleeping  accommodation  for 
such  workmen  as  have  to  act  as  sentinels  at  night. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  construction  shed  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind  ever  devised,  and,  incidentally,  it  shows  the 
care  and  skill  with  which  Count  Zeppelin  and  his  engineers  prepared 

*  Keprinted  by  permission  from  the  Strand  Magazine,  September,  1900. 
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tbemselye^  against  untoward  delay  and  actndent  in  the  (M>nMuniniation 
of  their  great  plan.  If,  for  instani'e,  we  ♦t3uld  n>w  up  to  this  innnen>»e 
iloating  structure  we  should  timl  it  noting  gracefully  on  ninety-dve 
pontoons,  and  we  could  understand  the  advantage  which  such  a  shed, 
floating  on  the  bosom  of  an  open  lake,  would  have  for  the  inventor  in 
the  experimental  trials  of  his  machine.  No  ground  to  fall  upon,  and 
nothing  to  run  against!  Again,  by  anchoring  his  shed  at  one  point 
only  the  inventor  allows  it  to  turn,  as  on  a  pivot,  vrith  the  wind,  and 
thus  gains  the  aid  of  the  wind  in  getting  his  ballon  out  of  the  shed  with 
the  minimum  of  damage  and  the  maximum  of  speed. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  building  in  which  the  balloon  was 
housed  alone  exceeded  ^M>,OCN)  marks.  The  plans  of  the  workshop 
were  made  by  Herr  Tafel,  a  well-known  Stuttgart  architect,  and  the 
construction  of  the  balloon  was  intrustsd  to  Herr  KauUer.  The  con- 
^traction  was  t^arried  out  by  seventy  carpenters  and  thirty  mechanics, 
and  that  the  work  was  done  well  and  carefully  is  shown  by  the  fmei 
that  every  separate  piece  of  material  used  in  the  air  ship  had  been 
tested  at  least  twice. 

A  word  or  two  more  about  the  shed  and  we  mav  leave  it,  with  the 
balloon.  If  we  examine  closely  we  discover  that  part  only  of  the  pon- 
toons support  the  shed»  and  that  the  remainder  suf^port  the  ballooo. 
In  other  words,  the  balloon,  on  its  own  supports^  can  be  easily  moved 
in  and  out  of  the  shed.  The  exit,  taking  place,  for  reasons  already 
given,  in  the  directk>n  of  the  wind,  and  assisted  by  it,  is  particularly  safe. 
as  the  danger  of  pressure  in  the  balloon  against  the  sides  of  a  shed — 
so  common  in  sheds  built  on  land — is  avoided.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  all  experiments  in  air-ship  construction  will  in  future  take  place 
on  water,  owing  to  the  success  and  ease  with  which  the  Zeppelin  bal- 
loon has  l>een  taken  in  and  out  of  its  h<xise  on  Lake  Constan4'e. 

When  the  balloon  is  ready  for  an  ascent  it  is  pulleii  out  of  the  shed 
on  its  own  pontoons;  and  when  its  flight  is  over  it  is  placed  on  the 
pontoon  floor  and  drawn  into  the  shed.  Each  operation  takes  but  a 
few  minutes.  Our  second  illustration  and  several  succeeding  illustra- 
tions gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  floor  upon  which  the  balloon  rests 
before  flight.  It  also  affords  us  our  first  real  view  of  the  huge  cigar- 
like structure  that  has  so  frequently  flown  itself  into  world-wide  fame. 
Conical  at  both  ends,  in  order  that  resistance  to  the  air  may  be  lessened, 
and  cylindrical  in  shape,  it  measures  3lM>  feet  in  length,  and  has  a 
diaiueter  of  about  ^^  feet.  It  looks,  even  at  a  close  view,  like  a  single 
biilloon.  but  in  realitv  it  consists  of  seventeen  smaill  balloons,  because 
it  is  divided  into  seventeen  sections,  each  gaslight,  like  the  water- 
l^tit  compartm^ents  on  board  a  steamship.  The  interior  Ls  a  massive 
-fcynework  of  aluminum  rods,  stretching  from  one  end  of  the  bal- 
looo to  the  other  and  held  in  place  by  seventeen  p<3lygonal  rings 
anan^^  ^  feet  apart.     Each  ric^  is  supported  by  aluminum  wires. 
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and  the  whole  interior,  looked  at  from  one  end,  appears  as  if  a  lot  of 
bicycle  wheels  had  been  placed  side  by  side.  The  whole  series  of 
seventeen  sections  is  covered  with  a  tough  and  light  network  of  I'amie. 

E^h  section,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  balloon  in  itself,  and  each  section 
is  covered  with  a  light  silk  texture,  which  by  virtue  of  an  india-rubber 
coating  is,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  gastight.  So  tight, 
indeed,  has  each  balloon  been  made  that  one  filling  of  hydrogen  (the 
lightest  and  most  volatile  of  gases)  has  been  proved  to  last  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

The  exterior  of  the  balloon  is  made  of  pegamoid,  which  protects  it 
both  from  sun  and  rain.  The  total  capacity  of  the  interior  balloons 
is  about  12,000  cubic  yards  of  hydrogen  gas;  and,  lest  any  of  our 
readers  should  bankrupt  himself  by  attempting  to  construct  a  Zep- 
pelin balloon,  we  may  as  well  add  that  each  filling  costs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  £500.  When  the  balloon  is  i*eady  to  be  filled  the  hydrogen 
gas,  in  2,200  iron  bottles,  is  brought  alongside  the  balloon  shed  on 
pontoons,  each  containing  130  bottles  and  all  connected  with  each 
other,  thus  forming  a  single  reservoir,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with 
the  balloon  by  a  distributing  pipe.  It  takes  five  hours  to  fill  the 
whole  balloon. 

It  is  one  thing  to  build  a  balloon  and  another  thing  to  make  it  go. 
It  is  still  another  thing  to  be  able  to  control  its  flight,  steering  it  this 
way  and  that,  with  the  wind  and  against  it.  Hundreds  of  inventors, 
including  the  lamented  Darius  Green,  have  failed  because  of  their 
methods  of  steering  and  propulsion,  or  the  absence  of  each.  But  it 
is  in  these  very  respects  that  Count  Zeppelin  may  well  be  said  to  have 
been  successful.  More,  however,  of  that  anon.  Suffice  to  say  here 
that  the  propulsion  of  the  great  balloon  under  considemtion  is  effected 
by  four  screws  made  of  aluminum,  all  working  as  do  the  propellers 
of  a  ship.  Two  of  these  screws  are  situated  about  a  third  of  the 
total  length  from  the  bow,  and  the  other  two  a  like  distance  from  the 
stern.     Each  screw  makes  over  a  thousand  revolutions  a  minute. 

In  several  of  our  illustrations  the  cars  of  the  balloon  are  plainly 
shown.  These  also  are  made  of  aluminimi — indeed  every  part  of  the 
air  ship  is  made  of  the  lightest  possible  material — and  are  attached  to 
the  inner  framework  by  rods  and  wires.  The  cars  are  about  5  feet 
broad  and  3  feet  deep  and  are  situated  eac»h  under  a  pair  of  screws, 
which  may  be  noted  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  balloon.  The 
cars  carry  the  motors  for  driving  the  propellei's,  and  benzine,  by  vir- 
tue of  not  requiring  such  heavy  machinery  to  use  it  with,  has  l)een 
chosen  for  the  motive  power.  Enough  benzine  may  be  carried  to 
work  the  l)alloon  for  ten  successive  hours.  It  mav  be  added  that  the 
cars  of  the  balloon  are  connected,  as  shown  in  our  photographs,  by  a 
narrow  passageway,  made  of  aluminum  wires  and  plates,  which  are 
firmly  connected  with  the  balloon  above. 
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One  ver^"  noteworthy  feature  of  this  latest  air  ship  is  the  sliding 
weight — made  of  lead  and  weighing  3<M>  kilos — hy  means  of  which  the 
balloon  is  raised  or  lowered  at  the  how  or  stem.  In  our  iilnstrations 
of  this  article,  paitieularly  the  la.st  pi<'ture,  we  may  obseixe  the  bal- 
loon at  a  decided  angle  in  the  sky.  This  shows  the  wo^k  of  the  sliding 
weight.  It  was  secured  in  the  center  of  the  dragging-cable,  the  ends 
of  which  were  fastened  fore  and  aft.  As  the  dragging  (^ble  was  about 
32H  feet  lonjr.  with  a  slai'k  of  a))out  75^^  feet,  the  stability  of  the  vessel 
was  greatly  improved.  The  heavy,  deep-hanging  weight  acted  as  a 
regulator  of  the  pendulum-like  motion  of  the  air  ship.  In  order  to 
provide  for  a  descent  into  the  prater  the  sliding  weight  is  inclosed  in 
a  water-tight  box  tilled  with  air,  which  causes  the  box  to  float  when  it 
touches  the  water.  The  value  of  this  piece  of  mechanism  was  proved, 
as  is  hereafter  shown,  when  the  first  experiment  in  flight  was  made^ 
although  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred  to  it,  which  brought  the 
flight  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

One  word  more  and  we  are  done  witii  the  technical  construction  of 
the  balloon.  The  steering  apparatus  consists  of  rudders  placed  at  the 
bow  and  stem  of  the  balloon,  and  controlled  by  wires  attached  to 
the  two  cars.  Eac*h  rudder  is  made  of  cloth  with  a  framework  of 
aluminum. 

The  Grovemment  lent  its  aid  in  a  manner  worthy  of  emulation  by 
governments  which  are  less  up  to  date.  When,  for  instance,  the  in- 
ventor discovered  that  by  allowing  his  building  to  float  freely  about 
on  the  lake  he  was  hampering  himself  with  considemble  diificulties,  the 
naval  dockyards  at  Kiel  came  to  his  support  with  the  loan  of  four 
gigantic  anchors,  by  which  the  floating  workshop  could  be  fjistened. 
The  Kaiser  was  interested  in  the  air  ship  throughout  its  (Construction, 
and  only  the  inventor  and  his  immediate  colleagues  will  ever  know 
how  much  the  imperial  aid  and  interest  stimulated  them  in  their 
endeavors. 

The  30th  of  ffnne  last  witnessed  a  tremendous  gathering  of  scientific 
men  and  others  on  the  shores  of  I>ake  Constance,  who  had  come  from 
far  and  wide  to  attend  the  experimental  trials  of  the  Zeppelin  balloon. 
Experts  from  various  countries  were  proient,  and  the  Kaiser,  always 
keenly  interested  in  the  problems  of  a^ronauters,  was  represented  bv 
several  Germans  of  wide  experience.  It  was  a  day  when  the  fate  of 
an  old  man  of  70  was  to  be  decided — a  man  who.  with  exceeding 
enthusiasm  in  his  hobby,  harl  put  £20,(XM)  into  the  construction  of  a 
flying  machine  that  had  not  yet  taken  its  first  flight  into  the  air. 

The  Balloon  (>)mpany,  which  had  \)eei\  formed  with  a  capital  of 
£40,()(X),  half  of  which  was  contributed  by  Count  Zeppelin,  chartered 
a  steamer  on  that  day  and  carried  the  experts  to  the  serene  of  the  trials. 
A  delay  in  filling  the  Iwilloon  occurred  and  the  trial  was  postponed. 
The  following  day  the  trial  was  delayed  by  a  stiff  wind,  but  in  the 
evening  the  lialloon  was  drawn  from  the  shed,  Ijallasted  and  lialaneed, 
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and  was  sent  up  a  few  feet  into  the  air  in  order  that  its  propelling 
power  might  be  tested.  Night  then  intervened,  and  the  real  trial  was 
again  postponed. 

'  The  next  day,  July  2,  proclaimed  the  success  of  the  atrial  monster 
over  which  so  man}^  months  of  mental  and  mechanical  labor  had  been 
spent.  There  was  a  touch  of  romance  about  it  too,  for  it  was  not 
until  sundown  that  the  trial  trip  began,  and  it  was  then  that  the  gray- 
headed  inventor,  courageous  and  confident  of  the  success  of  his  plans, 
ventured  on  a  voyage  in  an  untried  ship  into  the  darkening  night.  A 
light  wind  prevailed.  Punctually  at  half  past  7  the  balloon  was  taken 
from  the  shed,  and,  held  in  position  by  several  ropes,  was  allowed  to 
rise  about  76  feet.  At  8  o'clock  it  was  released,  and  with  Count  Zep- 
pelin, and  four  assistants  in  the  two  cars,  began  slowly  to  ascend. 

Zeppelin  himself,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  man  of  70,  wto  for  man}' 
years  has  devoted  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  study  of  atrial 
navigation.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Schwarz  balloon,  which  was 
described  in  this  magazine  in  March,  1898,  gave  him  the  idea  of  the 
present  air  ship;  and  those  who  have  read  that  article  will  note  man}'^ 
points  of  similarity  in  the  two  pieces  of  mechanism.  Schwarz  died 
prematurely,  and  his  idea  had  to  be  carried  to  fruition  b}-  his  friends. 
The  balloon,  for  this  reason,  was,  as  time  proved,  a  failure;  but  Count 
Zeppelin,  noting  the  great  ingenuity  of  its  construction,  decided  to 
improve  it,  upon  the  lines  of  its  lamented  inventor.  The  Count  lives 
in  the  fine  castle  of  Ebersberg,  near  Constance,  and  he  looks  back  on 
a  distinguished  career  in  the  Franco-German  war.  He  made  an 
extremely  daring  ride  at  one  time  through  the  outposts  of  the  enem}^ 
and  it  is  said  that  the  desirabilit}'  of  having  some  quicker  and  safer 
means  of  scouting  than  that  in  use  appealed  to  him  strongly,  and  sug- 
gested at  once  an  atrial  machine.  He  consulted  and  took  the  advice 
of  various  authorities  in  atrial  navigation,  both  of  his  own  countr}'^ 
and  abroad,  and  finall}'^  succeeeed  in  floating,  at  Stuttgart,  the  company 
already  mentioned,  which  has  so  successfully  built  the  balloon. 

The  best  account  of  the  short  and  exciting  trip  of  the  Zeppelin  bal- 
loon has  been  given  by  Captain-Lieutenant  D.  von  Bethge,  steamship 
inspector  of  Fried richshafen,  who  may  briefly  be  quoted:  "  It  was  an 
exciting  moment,"  he  writes,  ^'when  the  first  command  to  let  go  the 
cables  sounded  from  the  raft,  and  the  air  ship,  which,  up  till  then, 
had  been  held  by  the  hands  of  the  firemen,  laborers,  and  soldiers,  rose 
slowly  into  the  air,  and  suddenly,  at  the  height  of  25  meters  (82  feet) 
was  released  and  soared  upward.  At  first  the  vessel  descended  some- 
what before  the  light  easterly  breeze  which  was  blowing;  but  when 
the  engines  began  to  work  it  steamed  against  the  wind,  then  turned  to 
right  and  left,  and  afterwards  traveled  with  the  wind,  turning  occasion- 
ally hither  and  thither  until  it  reached  Immenstaad."  The  distance 
traveled  was  about  3i  miles. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  trip  an  accident  to  the  steermg  mechanism 


sf..., *-*.•-..  »,\  x,in.-i  K'-^tv*?  Mi*i  »iiHi»-«w  «K»  fiixther  a>^»  of  tht^  ninninfif 
M  ^•;»-^*  %^t*NM,  sv  i*»*v  ktirJMp-  Nvii  ■«*.Miti*^i«*vL  was  pnn'idiHl  in  order 
i«pp»,  »t^  K,  .^  ^^  >;t,»M  nij;^ri»  K;  iz-^cr^-u  or  niLs^\L  and  the  horizontal 
.s:,.;kk.  .A^_^,5n.M,  Xn<^vtt«:iomj:Kaug  chw  *kvideut.  Lieutenant  Bethge 
»»-s..v  *.  %  >^%j  .  ••  !=  'iriHcv  >4«*il  vvrtifijiW*?  u>  turn  the  balloon  to  the  left 
'*»**»!•» ^  *u  vtUx,,  K,,  wv  t  %^4,N  iitjtj,H.H>5!ible^  owing  to  the  broken  cable, 
•     u.  •.   *     IK.    >i^»M^  ^'^iiiHi  .ic^^^vliu  dev'tdtni  to  descend/'     The  descent 

V,  u^.i*  \i  ii|A.tUi  Ki<v  %»'<ii^u  jMi  :Avxvunt  of  the  trial  trip  which  is  of 
ivvN »;;.  Si,4  »*:«v»-  wv  >i*  >;khh^>^  cn»tti  v>ne  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
.i:.i4,is.  I  •i^  i*ifvii^. ''  :K'  >ft^vs^  ^*of  bringing  down  the  air  ship  took 

.'.u.  V  ^^  a.iK'*,i.  i  i)iu,*i>.      tw  s|Hte  of  a  rapid  and  considerable  escape  of 
;.».  J    <  *u  ^vxo  >\  '>i,u,  :<,  sjLWAtl  ^criliiv  of  Ymllast,  the  descent  took  place 
v   :;^.i»,^^     Jiaii  :i  v,ivca.vm  vmto  Imnl    ffround  would  seexii  devoid  of 


•»J4il^»..  . 


*  ♦i^  u  V  uii;m.  uv  th,^^  nuuiin^LT  weijrht  made  it  necessary  to  avert  the 
'liiijiuai.  iuii^cJ  v»t*  v*^|v<izing  by  stopping  and  going  astern  with  the 
^  1  v^\ .  .  Mcncciv*^!  th/'  he  adds,  *'  the  whole  voyage  consisted  of  alter- 

ii.ii.vi\  v;vij*o  rthci^U  »»d  then  astern,  with  the  screws,  so  as  to  prevent 
*.\^r.^.  i\i'  iiicliiiH^iv^u.  A  further  rejison  for  this  alternate  motion 
:tu'.n  \\\nn  ibc  cuvumstaiuv  that  the  air  ship,  which  at  first  olK>yed  her 
bi  Im  Will  i^k  >ii,:4ihmHi\l,  nin  moiv  and  more  to  the  left,  owing,  appar- 
^''»iU ,  u>  :4,  cuiw*  to  hirlHMiixl,  due  to  the  drag  of  the  running  weight. 
riM  this  ivi4^*.>u  aUi^  in  order  to  avoid  being  driven  on  over  the  land, 
>i  v\;vs  iK'cciw^i'N  Xk\  go  astern  with  the  screws  whenever  the  stern 
l^Miiicvl  upward  the  lake/' 

1 1  -^oclu-^  ti\vu\  all  accounts  that  the  floating  capacity  and  the  great 
uaciiil  sia^ibty  of  the  Ze])}x>lin  air  ship  have  l)een  conchisively  proved, 
liu'  ^hip  lU^iited  smoothly  in  a  horizontal  j)osition.  It  also  ()])eyed  its 
»'udiU  r  up  iv>  the  moinent  when  the  steering  cable  broke.  Moreover, 
a'^  V.\>uui  Zeppelin  himself  says,  **It  luts  })een  proved  that  there  is  no 
dau*;»ci-  of  tire  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  air  ship  in  ordinary 
ciuiditi^Mis.'' 

Ihe  rigiility  of  the  balloon — important  in  view  of  its  great  length — 
hits  also  l»ecn  estjiblished.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  exact  statement  of 
speinl  NNas  obtainable  owing  to  the  accident,  although  the  rej)orts  of  sev- 
eral i'xperts  stationed  at  different  points,  now,  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
i^eing  made  out,  may  give  an  approximate  idea  of  that  speed.  Bethge 
estimates  (bat  the  rapidity  of  flight  before  the  wind  tow^ard  Innnen- 
st4iail  was  about  !♦  meters  (2l»  feet)  per  s(»cond,  from  which  flgure  the 
trifling  wind  velocity  has  to  be  deducted.  It  is  enough,  however,  to 
say  that  a  dirigible  balloon,  which  can  maintain  a  state  of  e^piilibrium 
and  dt^sctMid  with  perfect  safety  to  its  passengers,  has  become  an 
established  fact.  Future  experiments,  which  the  fortune  and  enthusi- 
asui  of  (\mnt  Zeppelin  will  enable  hhn  tx)  carry  out,  will  d(m)>tless 
luing  the  Zeppelin  balloon  to  a  gnitifving  perfection. 
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THE  USE  OF  KITES  TO  OBTAIN  METEOROLOGICAL 

OBSERVATIONS/ 


By  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,    ' 

Director  of  Blue  Hill  Metvorological  Obnerratfiry, 


Historical  researches,  stimulated  by  the  recent  practical  applications 
of  kites,  seem  to  show  that  their  first  use  for  vscientific  purposes  was 
in  1749,  when  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  and  his  pupil,  Thomas 
Melvill,  lifted  thermometers  attached  to  kites  into  the  clouds.  These 
kites,  from  4  to  7  feet  high  and  covered  Avith  paper,  were  fastened  one 
behind  the  other,  each  kite  taking  up  as  much  line  as  could  be  sup- 
ported, thereby  allowing  its  companion  to  soar  to  an  elevation  propor- 
tionally higher.  It  is  related  that  ''the  uppermost  one  ascended  to ar 
amazing  height,  disappearing  at  times  among  the  white  summer  clouds, 
while  all  the  rest,  in  a  series,  formed  with  it  in  the  air  below  such  a 
lofty  scale,  and  that,  too,  affected  by  such  regular  and  conspiring 
motions  as  at  once  changed  a  boyish  pastime  into  a  spectacle  which 
greatly  interested  eveiy  beholder.  *  *  *  To  obtain  the  informa- 
tion they  wanted,  they  contrived  that  thermometers,  properly  secured 
and  having  l)U8hy  tassels  of  paper  tied  to  them,  should  be  let  fall  at 
stated  periods  from  some  of  the  higher  kites,  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  gnidual  singeing  of  a  match  line."  Since  the  minimum  ther- 
mometer hjid  not  then  been  invented  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  thermometers  were  prevented  from  changing  their  readings  while 
falling  to  the  ground.  The  account  concludes:  '"When  engaged  in 
these  experiments,  though  now  and  then  they  communicated  immedi- 
dately  with  the  clouds,  yoU  as  this  happened  always  in  fine  weather,  no 
symptoms  whatever  of  an  electrical  nature  came  under  their  observa- 
tion. The  su})lime  analvsis  of  the  thunderbolt  and  of  the  electricitv 
of  the  atmosphere  hi}'^  3'et  entirely  imdiscovered,  and  was  reserved  two 
years  longer  for  the  sagacity  of  the  celebi*ated  Dr.  Fi'anklin.'"  Hence 
it  seems  that  Franklin's  famous  experiment  of  collecting  the  electricity 
of  a  thundercloud  by  means  of  a  kite,  perfoniied  at  Philadelphia  in 
1752,  was  not  the  first  scientific  application  of  the  kite,  and  therefore 

^Reprinted  (with  aiithor'n  revision)  from  Teclinology  Quarterly  aii<l  PnHrctMlings 
of  the  Sobriety  of  Arts,  Boston,  Juno,  1900. 
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America  can  claim  only  the  later  and  mo8t  remarkable  development  of 
thm  niean^  of  exploring  the  air.  About  1837  there  existed  in  Phila- 
delphia an  organization  //ailed  the  Franklin  Kite  Club,  that  flew  kites 
for  recreation.  Espy,  the  eminent  meteorologist,  was  a  member,  and 
be  states  "'that  on  those  days  when  columnar  clouds  form  rapidly  and 
nmnerously  the  kite  was  frequently  carried  upward  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly by  columns  of  ascending  air."  a  fAenomenon  which  is  often 
observed  to-day.  Espy  calculated  the  height  at  which  clouds  should 
form  by  the  cooling  of  the  air  to  its  dew  pointy  and  then  emjrfoyed 
kites  to  verify  his  calculations  of  the  heights  of  the  clouds.  Both  these 
methods  are  utilized  in  the  measurements  of  cloud  heights  at  Blue  HilL 

Kites  were  employed  to  get  temperatures  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
above  the  Arctic  Ocean  early  in  the  present  century,  and  in  1847  Mr. 
W.  R.  Birt,  at  the  Kew  Observatory  in  England,  flew  a  kite  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  temperature,  humidity,  wind  velocity,  ele. 
His  kite,  of  hexagonal  shape,  required  three  strings  attached  to  the 
ground  to  keep  it  steady,  and  while  he  proposed  to  hoist  the  instro- 
ments  up  to  the  kite  by  means  of  a  pulley,  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
was  done  or  that  any  observations  were  obtained.  In  1882  Mr.  Doug- 
las Archibald  in  England  revived  the  use  of  kites  for  meteorologiod 
observations  and  outlined  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  explorii^  the 
air  with  kites,  which  included  almost  all  that  has  been  done  since.  His 
actual  work,  performed  during  the  next  three  years,  was  limited  to 
ascertaining  the  increase  of  wind  velocity  with  height  up  to  l,2CN)feet, 
and  to  do  this  he  attached  registering  anemometers  at  four  different 
points  on  the  kite  wire,  but  since  the  total  wind  movements  only  were 
registered  from  the  time  the  anemometers  left  the  ground  until  they 
returned,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  simultaneous  records  near  the 
ground  and  at  the  kite,  as  is  done  to-day.  Mr.  Archilwld  in  1887  took 
the  first  photograph  from  a  kite,  a  method  which  MM.  Batut  and 
Wenz  developed  in  France,  and  Messrs.  Eddy  and  Woglom  in  the 
United  States. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  kite  flying  for  meteorologii*al  purposes 
was  in  this  country,  and  it  may  be  chronologically  stated  as  follows: 
In  1885  Mr.  Alexander  McAdie  (now^  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau)  repeated  Franklin's  kite  experiment  on  Blue  Hill,  with  the 
addition  of  an  electrometer;  in  1891  and  1892  he  measured  simultane- 
ously the  electric  potential  at  the  base  of  Blue  Hill,  on  the  hill,  and 
with  kites  as  collect^>rs  several  hundred  feet  above  the  hilltop,  about 
the  same  time  that  Dr.  Weber,  in  Breslau,  Germany,  was  making  a 
more  extensive  use  of  kites  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was  no  doubt 
William  A.  Eddy,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  who  turned  the  attention  of 
American  scientific  men  to  kite  flying,  and  created  the  >\nclespread 
interest  in  kites  which  exists  to-dav.  Al)out  189<\  Mr.  VAdy  lifted 
thermometers  with  an  ordinary'  kite,  but  soon  afterwards  devised  a 
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tailless  kite  resembling  the  one  used  in  Java,  except  that  the  horizontal 
crosspiece  is  nearer  the  top  of  the  vertical  stick,  and  its  ends  are  bent 
backward  in  a  )x)w  and  connected  l)^'  a  txird.  The  next  year,  with 
several  of  these  kites  flown  tandem,  he  lifted  a  minimum  thermometer 
and  proposed  to  obtain  in  this  way  data  to  forecast  the  weather. 

Up  to  this  time  it  does  not  appear  that  self-recording  instruments — 
that  is  to  say,  those  which  make  continuous  graphic  records — had 
been  raised  by  kites.  In  the  days  of  the  early^experimenters  such 
instruments  were  too  heavy  and  cumbersome  to  be  lifted  b^'  the  more 
or  less  unmanageable  kites,  but  within  the  past  few  3'ears  M .  Richard, 
of  Paris,  has  made  recording  instruments  sufficientl}'  simple  and  light 
to  be  attached  to  kites.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  simulta- 
neous records  at  the  kite  and  at  a  station  on  the  ground,  and  from  them 
to  study  the  differences  of  tempei'ature  and  humidity,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  done  first  at  Blue  Hill  Observatory.  In  August,  1894, 
Mr.  Eddy  bi-ought  his  kites  to  Blue  Hill,  and  with  them  lifted  a  Rich- 
ard thermograph  which  had  been  partly  reconstructed  of  aluminum 
by  Mr.  Fergusson,  of  the  observatory,  so  that  it  weighed  but  2i 
pounds,  to  the  height  of  1,400  feet,  and  here  the  earliest  automatic 
record  of  temperature  was  obtained  by  a  kite.  During  the  next  sum- 
mer Mr.  Eddy  secured  photographs  of  the  observatory  and  hill  by  a 
camera  carried  between  his  kites  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
Now,  that  the  possibility  of  lifting  self-recording  meteorological  instru- 
ments to  considerable  heights  had  been  demonstrated,  an  investigation 
of  the  thermal  and  hj^grometric  conditions  of  the  f  i"ee  air  was  under- 
taken b}^  the  staff  of  the  Blue  Hill  Obsen'ator3%  who  had  already  made 
an  investigation  of  the  currents  of  air  at  various  heights  by  measure- 
ments of  the  clouds. 

In  the  early  experiments  the  Eddy,  or  Malay  kites,  as  they  are  also 
called,  covered  with  paper  or  with  varnished  cloth  and  coupled  t£.ndem 
to  secure  greater  safety  and  tiffing  power,  were  used.  The  kites  were 
attached  at  several  points  on  tlm  li»e,'^or  although  it  can  be  demon- 
strated theoretically  that  a  greater  height  is  possible  by  concentrating 
all  the  pull  at  the  end  of  the  line,  yet  in  the  actual  case  of  a  line  which 
is  not  infinitely'  strong  the  best  i*esults  are  got  by  distributing  the  pull, 
and  in  this  way,  too,  kites  can  be  added  as  the  wind  conditions  aloft 
permit.  The  Eddj'  kite  flew  at  a  high  angle  above  the  horizon  and 
through  a  considerable  range  of  wind  velocity,  but  it  could  not  be 
kept  permanently  in  balance  or  made  to  adjust  itself  to  great  varia- 
tions in  wind  velocity,  and  therefore  it  was  discarded. 

The  first  meteorograph,  being  a  combined  recording  themiometer 
and  barometer  (from  which  the  height  can  be  obtained),  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  August,  1895,  and  three  months  later  be 
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joined  a  recording  anemometer  to  the  thermometer,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  first  appai'atuH  of  this  kind  to  be  attached  to  kites.  Subse- 
quently there  was  used  the  meteorograph,  recording  atmospheric 
pressure,  air  temperature,  and  relative  humidity,  designed  by  M. 
Richard,  of  Paris,  for  use  in  balloons,  but  now  for  the  first  time  made 
of  aluminum.  In  August,  1895,  in  addition  to  the  Eddy  kites,  there 
was  tried  the  cellular,  or  box  kijej  invented  by  Lawrence  Hargrave, 
of  Sydney,  Australia,  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  conventional 
forms  of  kites,  but  consists  of  two  light  boxes  without  tops  or  bottoms, 
fastened  some  distance  above  each  other.  The  wind  exerts  its  lifting 
force  chiefly  upon  the  front  and  rear  sides  of  the  upper  box,  the  lower 
box,  which  inclines  to  the  rear  and  so  receives  less  pressure  preserving 
the  balance,  while  the  ends  of  the  boxes  being  in  line  with  the  wind 
keep  the  kite  steady,  and  serve  the  pui-pose  of  the  dihedral  angle  in 
the  Malay  kite. 

On  account  of  the  weight  of  the  large  cord  necessary  to  control  these 
kites  and  the  surface  which  it  presented  to  the  wind,  a  height  of  2,000 
feet  above  Blue  Hill  could  not  be  reached;  so,  during  the  winter  of 
1895-96,  following  Archibald's  example  and  the  methods  of  deep-sea 
sounding  employed  by  Captain  Sigsbee,  United  States  Navy,  steel 
pianoforte  wire  was  substituted  for  the  cord.  This  wire  is  less  than 
half  as  heavy  and  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  cord  having  the 
same  strength;  and,  moreover^  its  surface  is  polished,  which  reduces 
the  friction  of  the  wind  blowing  past  it.  With  the  wire  the  height  of 
a  mile  was  reached  in  July,  and  a  mile  and  two-thirds  in  October,  1896. 
Up  to  this  time  a  reel  turned  by  two  men  sufficed  to  draw  down  the 
kites,  but  the  increasing  pull  and  length  of  wire  made  recourse  to 
steajiipower  necessary.  In  January  1897,  a  grant  of  money  was 
allotted  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  meteorological  records  at  heights  exceeding 
10,000  feet,  and  no  doubt  the  first  application  of  steam  to  kiteflying 
was  the  winch  built  by  Mr.  Fei'gusson,  with  ingenious  devices  for  dis- 
tributing, oiling,  and  measuring  the  length  of  wire.  The  cumulative 
pressure  of  the  successive  coils  of  wire  finally  crushed  the  drum,  and 
the  next  appai'atus  applied  the  principle  of  Sir  William  Thomson's 
deep-sea  sounding  apparatus,  in  which  there  is  no  accumulation  of 
pressure.  In  October,  1897,  records  were  brought  down  from  11,000 
feet,  or  1,000  feet  above  the  prescribed  height.  The  kite  reel,  in  its 
various  stages  of  development,  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  Plate  I. 

The  kites  and  apparatus  at  present  employed  at  Blue  Hill  will  now 
be  described: 

The  kites  are  mostly  of  Hargrave's  construction  with  two  rectan- 
gular cells  covered  with  cloth  or  silk,  except  at  their  tops  and  bottoms, 
and  one  is  secured  above  the  other  bv  four  or  more  sticks.  The 
wooden  fi*ames  are  as  light  as  ix)ssible,  but  are  made  rigid  by  guys  of 
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steel  wire  which  hind  thcin  in  all  directions.  Tlic  avei^age  weight  is 
about  2  ounces  a  square  foot  of  lifting  surface,  which  is  about  the  same 
weight  a  square  foot  as  the  Eddy  kites,  when  all  the  surface  is  included 
in  the  estimate.  The  largest  of  the  Hargrave  kites  stands  9jeet  high, 
weighs  11  pounds,  and  contains  90  square  feet  of  lifting  surface,  which 
in  the  recent  kites  is  arched,  resembling  the  curvature  of  a  bird'iuyings 
(tig.  2,  PI.  I).  These  curved  surfaces  increase  the  lift,  or  upward  pull, 
more  than  the  drift,  or  motion  to  leeward,  and  so  the  angular  eleva- 
tion is  augmented  without  materially  adding  to  the  total  pull  on  the 
wire,  which  should  not  exceed  one-half  its  breaking  strength.  Another 
efficient  form  that  has  been  used  at  Blue  Hill  is  the  ''aero-curve  kite," 
uiade  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lamson,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  shown  in  tig.  3, 
(PL  11).  In  flight  it  resembles  a  soaring  bird,  and  when  not  in  use 
it  can  be  taken  apart  and  folded  up.  Mr.  Lamson  has  recently  con- 
structed a  similar  kite,  with  three  superposed  surfaces,  that  has  been 
the  leader  in  some  of  the  highest  flights. 

A  most  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Blue  Hill  work  was 
the  application  by  Mr.  Clayton,  of  the  observatory,  to  every  kite  of  an 
elastic  cord  inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bridle  to  which  the  flying 
line  IS  attached;  when  the  wind  pressure  increases,  this  stretches  and 
causes  the  kite  to  diminish  its  angle  of  incidence  to  the  wind  until  the 
gust  subsides.  A  kite  can  be  set  to  pull  only  a  tixed  amount  in  the 
strongest  wind,  when  the  kite  will  fly  nearly  horizontal.  We  are 
therefore  able  to  calculate  the  greatest  pull  that  can  be  exerted  on 
the  wire  by  all  the  kites,  and  with  this  device  the  kites  have  flown 
through  gales  of  50  or  60  miles  an  hour  without  breaking  loose  or 
injuring  themselves.  In  general,  the  angle  of  the  flying  lines  of  the 
Blue  Hill  kites  is  50"^  or  60°  above  the  horizon,  and  in  winds  of  20 
miles  an  hour  the  pull  on  the  line  is  about  1  pound  for  each  square 
foot  of  lifting  surface  in  the  kite.  Kites  can  be  raised  in  a  wind  that 
blows  more  than  12  miles  an  hour  at  the  ground,  and  as  the  average 
velocity  of  the  wind  for  the  year  on  Blue  Hill  is  18  miles  an  hour,  there 
are  few  days  when  kites  can  not  be  flown.  In  order  to  fly  in  the 
feeblest  winds  possible  a  small  and  light  pilot  kite  has  been  used  to 
help  lift  the  large  and  heavier  kite  into  the  stronger  and  steadier  wind 
that  usually  prevails  a  short  distance  above  the  ground. 

The  wire  to  which  the  kites  are  attached  is  steel  nmsic  wire,  0.032 
inch  in  diameter,  weighing  15  pounds  a  mile,  and  capable  of  with- 
standing a  pull  of  300  pounds.  The  wire  is  spliced  in  lengths  of  more 
than  a  mile  with  the  greatest  care,  special  pains  being  taken  that  no 
sharp  bends  or  rust  spots  occur  which  would  cause  it  to  break.  To 
lift  the  increasing  weight  of  wire,  kites  are  attached  at  intervals  of  a 
few  thousand  feet  by  screwing  on  the  wire  aluminum  clamps  to  which 
the  kite  lines  are  fastened,  solthat  the  angle  may  }3e  maintained  as 
high  as  is  consistent  with  a  safe  pull.     Since  each  kite  adds  to  the 
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strain  upon  the  wire  below  it,  latterl}-  the  lower  portion  of  the  main 
line  has  been  composed  of  wire  0.038  inch  in  diameter  that  possesses 
a  tensile  strength  of  890  pounds.  The  Richard  meteorograph,  con- 
tained in  an  aluminum  cage  of  about  a  foot  cube,  weighs  less  than  3 
pounds,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  screen  the  thermometer  from  the 
sun's  rays  to  obtain  the  true  tempei^ature  of  the  air,  since  the  wind 
insures  a  circulation  of  air  around  the  thermometer.  Another  meteor- 
ograph constructed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  records  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
on  the  same  drum  with  the  three  other  elements,  and  weighs  no  more 
than  the  French  instrument.  It  is  shown  in  tig.  4  (PL  II),  and  fig.  6 
(PI.  Ill)  is  a  facsimile  record,  two-thirds  actual  size. 

The  reeling  appamtus  is  an  example  of  how  the  same  apparatus  may 
seiTe  diametrically  opposite  purposes.  In  sounding  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  the  wire  must  be  pulled  upward,  whereas  in  sounding  the  heights 
of  the  atmosphere  the  wire  must  be  pulled  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Therefore  the  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus  has  been  altered  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  to  pull  obliquely  downward,  the  wire  passing  over  a  swivel- 
ing  pulley,  which  follows  its  direction  and  registers  on  a  dial  the  exact 
length  unreeled.  Next  the  wire  beai"s  against  a  pulley  carried  by  a 
strong  spiral  spring,  by  which  the  pull  upon  it  at  all  times  is  recorded 
on  a  paper-covered  drum  turned  by  clockwork,  then  it  passes  several 
times  around  a  strain  pulley,  and  finally  is  coiled  under  slight  tension 
upon  a  large  storage  drum.  When  the  kites  are  to  be  pulled  down, 
the  strain  pulley  is  connected  with  a  2-horsepo5?6r  steam  engine,  and 
the  wire  is  di3wn  in  at  a  speed  of  fioHi^  to  6  miles  an  hour,  but 
when  the  kites  are  rising  the  belt  is  removed  and  the  pull  of  the  kites 
unreels  the  wire. 

The  method  of  making  a  kite  flight  for  meteorological  purposes  at 
Blue  Hill  is  as  follows:  A  kite,  fastened  to  a  rijog  at  the  end  of  the 
main  wire,  and  the  me^^eorograph  clamped  to  the  wire  being  in  the  air, 
another  kite  is  attached  by  a  eoi-d  and  the  clamp  described.  The  kites 
are  then  allowed  to  rise  and  to  unreel  the  wire  until  its  angle  above 
the  horizon  })ecomes  low,  when  other  kites  are  added,  the  number 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  kites  and  the  strength  of  the  wind.  After 
a  pause  at  the  highest  attainable  altitude,  the  reel  is  connected  with 
the  steam  engine  and  the  kites  are  drawn  down.  The  pauses  at  the 
highest  point,  and  when  kites  are  attiiched  or  detached,  are  neeessar}' 
to  allow  the  recording  instruments  to  acquire  the  conditions  of  the 
surrounding  air,  and  because  at  these  times  the  meteorograph  is  nearly 
stationary,  measurements  of  its  angular  elevations  ai'e  made  with  a  sur- 
veyor's transit,  while  observations  of  azimuth  give  the  direction  of  the 
wind  at  the  different  heights.  The  time  of  making  each  angular  meivs- 
urement  is  noted,  so  that  the  corresjwnding  point  on  the  trace  of  the 
meteorograph  may  be  found.  From  the  length  of  wire  and  its  angular 
elevation  the  height  of  the  meteorograph  can  l>e  calculated,  it  having 
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been  found  that  the  sag  of  the  wire,  or  its  deviation  either  in  a  vertical 
or  a  horizontal  plane  from  the  straight  line  joining  kite  and  reel,  does 
not  cause  an  error  exceeding  3  per  cent  in  the  height  so  computed. 
When  the  meteorograph  is  hidden  by  clouds,  the  height  above  the  last 
point  trigonometrically  determined  is  computed  from  the  barometric 
record  by  Laplace's  formula.  At  night  there  is  only  the  barometer 
from  which  to  determine  the  height,  for,  although  an  attempt  was 
made  to  use  a  lantern  to  sight  upon,  yet  it  soon  becomes  invisible,  or, 
when  seen,  is  confounded  with  the  stars.  Before  and  after  the  flight 
the  thermometer  and  hygrometer  of  the  meteorograph  are  compared 
with  the  standard  instruments. 

Since  the  use  of  wire  and  more  efficient  kites  the  heights  have  been 
greatly  increased.  Thus  the  average  height  above  the  sea  attained 
by  the  meteorograph  in  the  thirty-five  flights  made  during  1898  was 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  third,  whereas  the  average  height'  of  all  the 
ascents  prior  to  1807  was  less  than  half  a  mile.  The  extreme  height 
of  16,807  feet,  reached  in  July,  1900,  exceeds  the  altitude  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  also  the  greatest  height  at  which  meteorological  observations  have 
been  made  with  a  balloon  in  the  United  States.  The  progress  upward 
each  year  is  shown  in  this  table: 

HeigJUs  above  sea  kvel  of  kiU'fligIdH  at  Blue  Hill. 
[Blue  Hill  iH  630  feet  above  the  uea.] 


Heights,  in  feet. 


Mean  of 
maxi- 
mum. 


Absolute 
maxi- 
mum. 


Percentages  of  records  abov< 


I 


1894 
18d5 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


2 

1,860 

2,070 

28 

1,613 

2,490 

86 

2,772 

9,327 

38 

4,557 

11,716 

35 

7,350 

12,070 

25 

7,402 

12,4-11 

24 

8,451 

15, 807 

500 

meters 

(1,640 

feet). 


50 

59 

78 

95 

100 

100 

100 


1.000 

meters 

(3,280 

feet). 


1,500 
meters 
(4,920 
feet). 


2.000 

meters 

(6.560 

feet). 


3.000 

meters 

(9,840 

feet). 


4,000 
meters 
(13.123 
feet). 


0 
0 
28 
68 
92 
94 
96 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

45 

21 

5 

80 

66 

20 

80 

56 

28 

85 

67 

38 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


The  average  of  the  highest  points  recorded  in  each  one  of  the 
flights  during  August,  1898,  exceeded  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  on 
August  26  the  meteorograph  was  raised  11,440  feet  above  Blue  Hill, 
or  12,070  feet  above  the  neighboring  ocean.  The  meteorograph  was 
suspended  from  the  topmost  kite,  one  of  the  Lamson  pattern,  having 
71  square  feet  of  lifting  surface,  and  this  was  increased  to  a  total  of 
149  square  feet  by  four  kites  of  the  modified  Hargrave  type  that  were 
attached  at  intervals  to  the  wire.  The  5  miles  of  wire  in  the  air 
weighed  75  pounds,  and  the  total  weight  lifted,  including  kites  and 
apparatus,  was  112  pounds.     The  meteorograph  left  the  ground  at 
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10.40  a.  m.,  attained  its  greatest  height  at  4.15  p.  m.,  and  returned  to 
the  ground  at  8.40  p.  m.,  its  automatic  record  being  shown  in  fig.  5, 
in  which  the  heights  are  expressed  in  meters  and  the  wind  velocities  in 
meters  per  second.  The  cumulus  clouds  were  ti-aversed  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  earth,  and  abofeThem  the  air  was  found  to  be  very 
dry.  On  the  hill  the  air  temperature  was  72^,  when  it  watiJ38^  in  the 
free  air  11,440  feet  above,  and  the  wind  velocity  increased  from  22  to 
40  miles  an  hour  as  can  be  computed  from  the  scale  of  miles  on  the 
right-hand  margin  of  the  anemometer  record. 

During  the  past  six  years,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  records  have 
been  obtained  at  Blue  Hill  in  all  kinds  of  weather  conditions,  from  the 
ground  up  to  15,000  feet  above  it.  They  are  published  and  discussed  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  Vol. 
xlii.  Part  1,  and  in  several  Bulletins  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  and 
constitute,  no  doubt,  the  most  thorough  study  of  the  lower  air  3'et 
made  at  a  single  station.  The  vertical  distribution  of  temperature 
and  humidity  has  been  investigated  and  six  types  have  been  deduced. 
Normally,  in  tine  weather,  with  increase  of  height  the  tempei*ature 
decreases  at  the  adiabatic  rate  for  unsaturated  air  (1^  F.  for  183  feet) 
up  to  a  certain  height  where  there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  tempemture,  and 
above  that  height  the  decrease  is  slower.  This  rise,  which  is  caused 
b}'^  a  warm  current  overflowing  a  colder  one,  is  noted  by  aeronauts  also 
at  greater  heights.  Owing  to  the  chilling  of  the  air  near  the  ground 
at  night  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  warmer  at  the  height  of  a 
thousand  feet  than  it  is  at  the  ground,  and  as  the  relative  humidity  aloft 
is  generally  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  at  the  ground,  it  follows  that  at 
certain  heights  in  the  free  atmosphere  the  nights  are  warm  and  dry 
while  the  days  are  cold  and  damp.  Contmr}-  to  the  observations  on 
mountains,  the  diurnal  period  of  temperature  usually  disappears  above 
a  mile,  but  the  changes  due  to  cold  and  warm  waves  occur  simultane- 
ously at  the  ground  and  at  the  extreme  heights  reached  by  the  kites. 
The  observations  obtained  during  the  passage  of  cyclones  and  anti- 
cyclones indicate  that  the  cause  of  the  cyclone,  at  least  in  our  latitude, 
is  its  higher  temperature  with  respect  to  the  surrounding  air.  This 
conclusion  agrees  with  the  convectional  theory  of  Espy  and  Ferrel,  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  shallow  cyclones  felt  at  the  earth's  surface  may 
have  superposed  on  them  other  cyclones  with  cold  centers. 

Atmospheric  electricity  is  noticeable  since  the  use  of  wire  as  a  fl3'ing 
line  whenever  the  kites  rise  higher  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
ground.  Usually  the  wire  becomes  strongly  charged  with  electricity 
when  great  heights  arc  reached  and  this  is  discharged  in  bright  sparks 
at  the  reel.  The  poteiTSfffgenei*silly  increases  with  altitude,  and  prob- 
ably the  electricity  is  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative, 
although  no  measurements  have  been  made  with  the  kites  very  high. 
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Notwithstanding  its  intensity  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  atmos- 
phere appears  insufficient  to  warrant  its  collection  and  storage  for 
practical  purposes. 

During  the  summer  of  1898  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
undertook  to  obtain  daily  from  seventeen  stations  equipped  with  kites 
(situated  chiefly  in  the  Mississippi  Valley),  automatic  records  at  a 
height  of  about  a  mile,  with  which  to  draw  a  synoptic  chart  of  the 
upper  air  for  forecasting  in  connection  with  a  similar  chart  of  surface 
observations.  The  high-level  chart  could  not  be  drawn  regularly  on 
account  of  light  winds  at  some  stations,  but  much  data  cx)ncerning 
temperature  gradients  were  obtained,  and  these  have  been  published. 
Since  the  work  at  Blue  Hill  was  made  known  to  foreign  meteorolo- 
gists, who  have  received  drawings  and  models  of  our  apparatus,  the 
use  of  kites  to  obtain  meteorological  data  has  been  taken  up  exten- 
sively on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  already  the  meteorological 
bureaus  of  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  have  established  depart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  observations  in  the  free  air  with 
both  kites  and  balloons. 

Whenever  there  is  wind,  kites  possess  advantages  over  any  other 
method  of  exploring  the  air  up  to  the  height  of  at  least  15,000  feet. 
Although  only  on  mountains  can  obser\'ations  at  a  uniform  height  be 
maintained  continuously,  yet  the  conditions  there  are  not  those  of  the 
free  air  at  an  equal  height.  Observations  in  a  drifting  balloon  are 
aflFected  by  the  heated  or  stagnant  air  ac»companying  the  balloon,  and 
the  progressive  changes  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  at  one  place 
can  not  be  studied,  because,  generally,  these  observations  are  not 
comparable  with  simultaneous  observations  made  at  one  station  on  the 
ground.  With  kites,  however^ fc^yjfijit  ascents  and  descents  permit 
the  trug  conditions  prevailing  in  superposed  strata  of  air  at  deiinitcl}^ 
known  heights  to  be  obtained  nearly  simultaneously.  Kites  can  rise 
much  higher  than  captive  balloons,  which  are  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  cable  necessary  to  control  them.  Finally,  kites  cost 
very  much  less  than  either  mountain  stations  or  balloons.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  in  future  the  equipment  of  a  first-class  meteorological 
observatory  should  include  the  kite  (and  perhaps  the  German  kite- 
balloon  for  use  when  the  wind  is  lacking),  so  that  automatic  records 
may  be  obtained  daily  at  the  height  of  a  mile  or  two  in  the  free  air, 
at  the  same  time  that  similar  observations  are  made  at  the  ground. 
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PROGRESS  IN  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


By  Prof.  William  Ramsay. 


The  progress  of  the  science  of  chemistry  forms  one  phase  of  the 
progress  of  human  thought.  While  at  first  mankind  was  contented  to 
observe  certain  phenomena,  and  to  utilize  them  for  industrial  purposes 
if  they  were  found  suitable,  "philosophers,"  as  the  thinking  portion 
of  our  race  loved  to  call  themselves,  have  always  attempted  to  assign 
some  explanation  for  observed  facts  and  to  group  them  into  similars 
and  dissimilars.  It  was  for  long  imagined,  following  the  doctrines  of 
the  Greeks  and  of  their  predecessors,  that  all  matter  consisted  of  four 
elements  or  principles,  names  which  survive  to  this  day  in  popular 
language.  These  were  "fire,"  "air,"  "water,"  and  "earth."  It  was 
not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  Boyle  in  his  Sceptical 
Chymist  (1661)  laid  the  foundations  of  the  modern  science  by  point- 
ing out  that  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  fairly 
numerous  chemical  substances  known  in  his  day,  or  the  changes  which 
they  can  be  made  to  undergo,  by  means  of  the  ancient  Greek  hypoth- 
eses regarding  the  constitution  of  matter.  He  laid  down  the  definition 
of  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word  "element;"  he  declined  to  accept 
the  current  view  that  the  properties  of  matter  could  be  modified  by 
assimilating  the  qualities  of  fire,  air,  earth,  or  water,  and  he  defined  an 
element  as  the  constituent  of  a  compound  body.  The  first  problem, 
then,  to  be  solved  was  to  determine  which  of  the  numerous  forms  of 
matter  were  to  be  regarded  as  elementary,  and  which  are  compound, 
or  composed  of  two  or  more  elements  in  a  state  of  combination,  and 
to  produce  such  compounds  by  causing  the  appropriate  elements  to 
unite  with  each  other. 

ANCIENT   IDEAS   ABOUT  THE   AIR. 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  excite  curiosity  and  interest  was  the  air 
which  surrounds  us,  and  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  It  was,  however,  endowed  with  a  semispiritual  and  scarcely 
corporeal  nature  in  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors,  for  it  does  not  affect 
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th*:  .T^iL-?e.>  ut*  -ijrht.  HUttlK  Mr  ra^o*,  uitt  ntimiuji  i:  raii  »♦•  "I'sr*..  v*n  iii 
eluil^>  our  !^nte*p.  rhtr  'vor»i  ;£?te%.  luonw^^f^r,.  i^'iw-  n»n  ii»A»iinvt  uiniil 
Vftii  HtiloiuuC  «Jevi."*iiii  t  ri*  ie^iirrma^  'rvcinumuittf  ^f  *  ur>"  vtiii'^iiH- 
had  ul^jJstrvtitL  Th*;  imptirtamc  omrn  ^voiiiiL  i!iHi*^f  j^iitf  n  'tiih  ?t«iu^iiiciu- 
tiuu  <jf  iiiauy  '-iitimic:!!  <:fiaip»)iuittir  iwito-  utfctjL-diiurt^  :»^'Mrj}titfi*<L  imiL 
indeed,  it  appean^i  Ut  h;  -timi)>t€  uf  -tnrriciiur  l  5*ju;  •;<:  iw^irMmuii?^  tii*» 
prudui.*e  :i  <(uaocity  ot  .^tk?  -if  rp^mi  "T'^iiiuiiH  ±rjin  t  ^uiul  jjiiu^iL  •:<:  -Kiiiifi 
puwder  at-  f«)r  :i  '"  Jinn  "  >it  •tnnrminuf  -rtiunir**  )iii;  jt  tHiiira&^  n^.-siuinH' 
to  i.SfiiUti  fruoi  t  •>R!kf*^  p^jG.  iifr  i'**ittfi**t  in  niiH  JLrt;>iitii  Vi^tm-f  Ejiii»*i!ttiiih.- 
uxeu&>«  <jrnfaiuaily.  buwev^r^it:  tame  Si*  r>»*  ~»*itfiy::iiJ5wLii3t  inniiHixrii^ 
^pkje^^  hsive  ••«jrp»)i>t»i  -isihttinitH..  )iut  ninui  niittv  t+^oMi   pmt'»*»;iti-  wtii^ttiL 

drst  »:leariy  pr* A'^^jtt  by  BUuik.  gE«a3i5»»««5c  -rf  <  AHmii*is:Tr  in  EiiiLOiurtciL  m 

Tbe  igu»jrTui»:»* -if  riiH  mumritil  mimirft o^  'R|jH4»^f  ruui  .)t  tiiii*ir  tvHiiriiit 
IWr>  at  the  ''"H^cxDai  *)t  nhe  phfi3ici*tdK  tilirti icrr,  :ii  n&Hiorx  'ii*^,w*it  >^  StiilUi 
abuut  the  ynar  Lnlt«)^  no  rutr^oiuit:  &or  diH  p&HniJinHniL  'O^  <a)nihiiHdioiL  ;iai£ 
^e:^pi^idoo  aiid  nhe  r^t?f:*r*»ry  or  "'[wfauttiiiinT  o^  aiHiaJi*'  fcrom.  tniHcn- 
"enrthft-"  by  lieaidniC  ^iirh.  '!&nur»aMii  *^x:  itSEotni  bfo#fii«*w  A'.tt^c'finip  tfe-i' 
thi.>  inverteii  chHorrr.  x  tohH^uii^i^  t^^vpbhfjt^  t^t  h^jammi^  ^ntf  aiitii|^:QiHi£  tfa>>' 
ecu  tain  aiurff  or  ltt»#f  ph&^Hiicjn.  :h  guriiutcplk  vftatftj  Bn  gMurikHf  wrtiL  «^il 
burning.  leaving  ;ui  ^^aimiL  ^irtprc^f^  'o€  pMo^gimlboiu.  'or  ^<&tpftAoi!^nmB- 
(nvted  "  behind  if  :i.  mftfoL.  Thin-  ♦«wrli&.  ^iriii«ii  ItMMlbtii  viinit  '^lilW^i^ialr1*^^ 
ri<:h  in  ph]lJ^^^tf<on^  'HXi'h:  an-  ^ir>iiL  w^fowfi^  iftonir^  ;«ufi -fmiiltwr  hi>£i^  r^-:  t- 
ere«i  the  phif^(ps^.rv;n«  whuirch:  cR  &iii£  troMt  ^u  biisnmiir-  '>>ail  -w^tn  'iiij*  utiiiMi 
phlf>^h»ikjn  rn.4  mRfi*Jir«  Kh«ira»?i&>T-  Oiihwr  -HiiWjtai'.i*!*.  ♦^im  b*  jtiiv>^ 
phoniit  u\d  'HiJ:g»h:fVP.  sc»<»»*  H^iGrS*  --^r  :b<:fti:  "':f^^'3ii-  *.  •  ^j**^  ":cj:»r>^v:<a 
wat*  nr^r.  -h-^  «<}u»''i  n<j  :i»irt.:  "^iwt  '*'T.^n  r^i*T  'Mi-rJii   *.-#r  "'--c.-.tirHTLi'tto^^iL     •*'*! 

phi;f»phf^n*<  -u-'ifiK"  T^hiicii  ■p«*rH  ^'Jii*  -*ir*c:ii*iiu*:  "Hk  mHrriAu--  t;:il'Hijj:cj:ij:  La** 
phij>»pni^n5t*  v«*i?»*  fiiifttr  ■-t.'Cip»>ri-«ii'*  itt^  5:c_j:i2i-J:»:-Q.. 

T«ta.r>  ';:*T^  filiefr  irrii*  rjursLr.in:;^  Ht-.-  nii»r?^  j-o^^r.cii^cik^     It  wik?  daec  i:»*t^- 

««fcrtii7  pr.-^t*^r  :•  >  -■•rir..'/  oii-tLorii:  djjit  nfa-o*  ♦.>3tSir.  ^>g  LirnLrii.'C  with 

of  wbii^n  '•».r**»«.r;  >  :t  ••■t-^r.j<irr.»-r.JL'Z^'''^  np  in.-?  «>xt'^»tc  t*:'  zt*^  '-atSjcu 
f^ormin^  ;Lft  «jr:«itr  of  '::tf'".«>r_  'ar-'-i.c>  ■.■ii:»t«r.  oc  iiii*r  -xlit  i3a.i«L  «.»r -Tir- 
fctjfii*':  ••.•i*-tiii''  'jn  nii*^  orjiirr,  TPir^fr  r.L-  zi^CaL  L-  r»^pir'Mi::-:eii  :r.  it-  **r»?^- 
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carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  similar  bodie8,  and  not  the  products 
of  their  oxidation. 

The  discovery  that  air  is,  in  the  main,  a  mixture  of  nitrogen,  an 
inert  gas,  and  oxygen,  an  active  one,  together  with  a  small  proportion 
of  carbonic  •"acid"  (or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  anhydride) — a  discovery 
perfected  by  Rutherford,  Black,  and  Cavendish — and  that  water  is  a 
compound  with  oxygen  of  hydrogen,  previously  known  as  inflammable 
air,  by  Cavendish  and  by  Watt,  finally  overthrew  the  theory  of  phlo- 
giston, but  at  the  beginning  of  this  centur}^  it  still  lingered  on,  and  was 
defended  by  Priestley  until  his  death  in  18W.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the 
condition  of  chemical  thought  in  the  year  1800.  Scheele  had  died  in 
1786,  at  the  early  age  of  44;  Lavobier  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
French  Revolution,  having  been  guillotined  in  1794;  Cavendish  had 
ceased  to  work  at  chemical  problems  and  was  devoting  his  extraordi- 
nary abilities  to  physical  problems  of  the  highest  importance,  while  liv- 
ing the  life  of  an  eccentric  recluse;  and  Priestley,  driven  by  religious 
persecution  from  England  to  the  more  tolerant  shores  of  America, 
was  enjoying  a  peaceful  old  age,  enlivened  by  occasional  incursions 
into  the  region  of  sectarian  controversy. 

FIRST  STRIKING   DISCOVERY  OF  THE   CENTURY. 

The  first  striking  discovery  of  our  century  was  that  of  the  com- 
pound nature  of  alkalies  and  of  the  alkaline  earths.  This  discovery 
was  made  by  Humphry  Davy.  Born  in  Cornwall  in  1778,  he  began 
the  study  of  chemistry,  self-taught,  in  17iM>,  and  in  1799  he  tecame 
director  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution,  an  undertaking  founded  by 
Dr.  Beddoes  at  Bristol  for  the  purpose  of  experiments  on  the  curative 
effects  of  gases  in  general.  Here  he  at  once  made  his  mark  by  the 
discoveiy  of  the  remarkable  properties  of  "'  laughing  gas,"  or  nitrous 
oxide.  At  the  same  time  he  constructed  a  galvanic  batten,  and  began 
to  perform  experiments  with  it  in  attempting  to  decompose  chemical 
compounds  by  its  means.  In  1801  Davy  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistrv  at  the  Roval  Institution,  a  societv  or  club  which  had  been 
founded  a  few  years  previously  by  Benjamin  Thomson,  Count  Rum- 
ford,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and  amusing  its  members  >nth 
recent  discoveries  in  chemistry-  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1807  Davy 
applied  his  galvanic  battery  to  the  decomposition  of  damp  caustic 
potash  and  soda,  using  platinum  poles.  He  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
globules  of  metal,  resembling  mercury  in  appearance,  at  the  negative 
pole,  and  he  subsequently  proved  that  these  globules,  when  burned, 
I'eproduced  the  alkali  fiom  which  they  had  been  derived.  They  also 
combined  with  ''oxymuriatic  acid,"  as  chlorine  (discovered  by  Scheele) 
was  then  termed,  forming  ordinary  salt,  if  sodium  be  employed,  and 
the  analogous  salt,  'Mnuriate  of  potash,'^  if  the  allied  metal,  potassium, 
were  subjected  to  combustion.     By  using  mercury  as  the  negative 
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pole,  and  passing  a  current  throoi^  a  >ftron^  solatdon  of  the  (*tiloride 
of  calcium,  strontium,  or  barium,  Davy  .^Hieceeded  in  pnM'urin^  mix- 
tures with  mercury  or  ••amaljjam^"  of  tlieir  metaltf.  to  which  he  gave 
the  name^  calcium,  .^^trontiunu  and  barium.  Dibitillation  removed 
most  of  the  mercury,  and  the  metal  was  left  behind  in  a  :^tate  of  com- 
parative  purity.  The  alkali  metaLn,  potassium  and  sodiunu  were 
found  to  attack  gla(<s,  liberating  the  '•basis  of  the  .'^ilex,'*  to  whiith  the 
name  silicon  has  since  been  given. 

Thus  nearly  the  last  of  the  ••earths"  had  been  decomposed.  It  wa» 
proved  that  not  merely  were  the  ••calces'*  of  iron,,  copper,  lead«  and 
other  well-known  metals^  compounds  of  the  respective  metal»  with, 
oxygen,  but  Davy  showed  that  lime  and  its  allies,  strontia  amd  baryta^ 
and  even  silic*a  or  tfint*  were  to  be  regarded  as  oxides  of  elements  of 
metallic  appearantfe.  To  complete  our  review  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, suiiice  it  to  say  that  aluminum*  a  metal  now  produced  on  an  Indiis- 
trial  scale,  was  prepared  for  the  first  time  in  IH^  by  Wilder,  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  Gdttingen^  by  the  at'tion  of  potasrium.  on  it» 
chloride,  and  alumina,  the  earthy  bttsi»  of  clay^  wan  shown  to  be  the 
oxide  of  the  metal  aluminum.  Indeed,,  the  preparation  of  this  metal 
in  quantity  in  now  carried  out  at  Si'haffh&usen-on-the-Rhine  and  at  the 
FaUs  of  Foyers  in  Scotland  by  electrolysis  of  the  oxide  dkeolved  in 
melted  cryolite,  a  mineral  consi^ing  of  the  foonde^  of  sodtmiL  and 
aluminum^  by  a  method  dilferinf^  only  in  scale  from  that  by  mean»  of 
which  Davy  Isolated  .^^odium  and  potatwinin  in  I80t(, 

DAVY^J*  IM90VTA3T  WORK. 

To  Davy,  too,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  dethroned  oxygen  from 
its  «*entral  pxwition  among  the  elements.  Lavoisier  gave  to  thL^^  im- 
portant gas  the  name  '* oxygen,"*  bet:ause  he  imagined  it  to  be  the 
constituent  of  all  ju'idM.  He  renamed  the  common  (!ompoun<L*  of 
oxygen  in  such  a  manner  that  the  term  oxygen  was  Qot  even  repre- 
sented in  the  name — only  inferred.  Thus  a  ••nitrate"  is  a  ct)mpound 
of  an  oxide  of  nitrogen  and  an  oxide  of  a  metal:  a  *•  sulphate,**  of  the 
oxide  of  a  metal  with  one  of  the  oxides  of  sulphur,  and  ^)  on.  Davy, 
by  discovering  the  elementary  nature  of  chlorine,  showeii  first  that  it 
Is  not  an  oxide  of  hvdrochloric  a*'id  (or  muriatic  acid,  as  it  was  then 
called);  and^  second,  that  the  latter  aind  b*  a  compound  of  the  element 
chlorine  with  hydrogen.  This  he  did  by  passing  chlorine  over  white- 
hot  (*arbon — a  ?4ubHtan<'e  eminently  suited  to  deprive  oxy-comp>ttnds 
of  their  oxygen — and  proving  that  no  oxide  of  carbon  L^  thereby  pro- 
duced: by  acting  on  certain  chlorides,  such  as  those  of  tin  or  phos- 
phorus with  ammonia,  and  >4howing  that  no  oxide  of  tin  or  phosphoru:* 
Ls  formed:  and.  lastly,  by  deiM>rapo8ing  ••muriatic  acid  gas**  (gaseous 
hydrogen  chloride)  with  sodium  imd  showing  that  the  only  product 
besides  coomion  salt  is  hvdrosren.     Instead,  therefore,  of  the  former 
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theory  that  a  chloride  was  a  compound  of  the  unknown  basis  of  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  with  oxygen  and  the  oxide  of  a  metal,  he  introduced  the 
simpler  and  correct  view  that  a  chloride  is  merely  a  compound  of  the 
element  chlorine  with  a  metal.  In  1813  he  established  the  similar 
nature  of  fluorine,  pointing  out  that  on  the  analogy  of  the  chlorides  it 
was  a  fair  deduction  that  the  fluorides  arc  compounds  of  an  undiscov- 
ered element,  fluorine,  with  metals;  and  that  hydrofluoric  acid  Is  the 
true  analogue  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  truth  of  this  forecast  has 
been  established  of  recent  years  by  Henri  Moissan,  who  isolated  gas- 
eous fluorine  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  hydro- 
gen potassium  fluoride  contained  in  a  platinum  U  tube  to  the  action  of 
a  powerful  electric  current.  He  has  recently  found  that  the  tube  may 
be  equally  well  constructed  of  copper;  and  this  may  soon  lead  to  the 
industrial  application  of  the  proc»ess.  The  diflBculty  of  isolating  fluor- 
ine is  due  to  its  extraordinary  chemical  energy,  for  there  are  few  sub- 
stances, elementary  or  compound,  which  resist  the  action  of  this  pale, 
yellow,  suffocating  gas.  In  181 1  iodine,  separated  by  Courtois  from 
the  ashes  of  sea  plants,  was  shown  by  Davy  to  be  an  element  analo- 
gous to  chlorine.  Gaj'-Lussac  subsequently  investigated  it  and  pre- 
pared many  of  its  compounds;  and  in  1826  the  last  of  these  elements, 
bromine,  was  discovered  in  the  mother  liquor  of  sea  salt  by  Balard. 
The  elements  of  this  group  have  been  termed  '"halogens,"  or  ''salt 
producers." 

JOHN    DALTON's  THEORY. 

While  Davy  was  pouring  his  researches  into  the  astonished  ears  of 
th^  scientific  and  dilettante  world  John  Dalton,  a  Manchester  school- 
master, conceived  a  theory  which  has  proved  of  the  utmost  service  to 
the  science  of  chemistrv,  and  which  bids  fair  to  outlast  our  dav.  It 
had  been  noticed  bv  Wenzel,  bv  Richter,  bv  Wollaston,  andbv  Cavendish 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  the  same  compounds  (contain 
the  same  constituents  in  the  same  proportions,  or,  as  the  phrase  runs, 
"possess  constant  composition."  Wollaston,  indeed,  had  gone  one 
step  further,  and  had  shown  that  when  the  vegetable  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
is  combined  with  potash  it  forms  two  compounds,  in  one  of  which  the 
acid  is  contained  in  twice  as  great  an  amount  relatively  to  the  potash 
as  in  the  other.  The  names  monoxalate  and  binoxalate  of  potash  were 
applied  to  these  compounds  to  indicate  the  respective  proportions  of 
the  ingredients.  Dalton  conceived  the  happy  idea  that  by  applying 
the  ancient  Greek  conception  of  atoms  to  such  facts  the  relative  weights 
of  the  atoms  could  be  determined.  Illustrating  his  views  with  the  two 
compounds  of  carlion  with  hydrogen,  marsh  gas  and  olefiant  gas,  and 
with  the  two  acids  of  carbon,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  ''acid,"  he 
regarded  the  former  as  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  of 
hydrogen  and  the  second  as  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  carf>on  and 
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two  of  hydrogen,  and  .similariv  for  the  two  oxides  of  carbon.  Know- 
ing the  relative  weight*  in  which  the^^e  elements  enter  into  c-ombination. 
we  can  deduce  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms.  Placing  the  relative 
weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  equal  to  unit}*,  we  have: 


Miirvh 

Oiefiant 

rarbonic  f'arbonic 
oxkle.        acid. 

('KTitftn 

Hydnj*ren  ... 

Hi 

I 

6 
"2 

Carbon  ... 
Oxygen  .. 

^                 16    . 

Thas  the  first  compound,  marsh  gas,  was  regarded  by  Dalton  as  com- 
ported of  an  atom  of  carbon  in  union  with  an  atom  of  hydrogen:  or.  to 
reproduce  his  symbols,  as  0O*  while  the  second,  olefiant  gas,  on  this 
h^'pothesis,  was  a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  one  of 
carbon,  or  ©  0  ©.  Similarly  the  symbols  M  O  and  O  0  O  were  given 
to  the  two  compounds  of  carbon  with  oxygen.  So  water  was  assigned 
the  symbol  OO,  for  Dalton  imagined  it  to  be  a  compound  of  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen.  Compounds  containing  only  two 
atoms  were  termed  by  him  "birtarj':'^  those  containing  three,  ^'ter- 
nary;" four,  "'quaternary,-'  and  so  on.  The  weight  of  an  atom  of 
oxygen  was  eight  times  that  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  while  that  of  an 
atom  of  carbon  was  six  times  as  great  as  the  unit.  By  assigning  sym- 
bols to  the  elements,  consisting  of  the  initial  letters  of  their  names,  or 
of  the  first  two  letters,  fonimlie  were  developed,  indicating  the  com- 
position of  the  compound,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  being 
assured.  Thus,  NaO  signified  a  compound  of  an  atom  of  sodium 
(natrium)  weighing  twenty-three  times  as  much  as  a  similar  atom  of 
hydrogen  with  an  atom  of  oxygen  ix)ssessing  eight  times  the  weight 
of  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Therefore,  81  pounds  of  soda  should  ix)nsist 
of  28  pounds  of  sodium  in  combination  with  8  pounds  of  oxygen,  for, 
a<:*cording  to  Dalton,  each  smallest  particle  of  soda  contains  an  atom  of 
each  element,  and  the  proiX)rtion  is  not  changed  however  many  particles 
may  l>e  considered. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Judge  Stalio,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  Con- 
cepts of  Physics  that  such  an  hypothesis  as  that  of  Dalton  is  no 
explanation;  that  a  fact  of  nature,  as,  for  example,  the  fact  of  simple 
and  multiple  proportions,  is  not  explained  by  being  minified.  Allow- 
ing the  general  truth  of  this  statement,  it  is  nevertheless  undoubted 
that  chemistry  owes  much  to  Dalton's  hypothesis;  a  lucky  guess  at  first, 
it  represents  one  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  nature,  although  its 
fonn  nmst  be  somewhat  modified  from  that  in  w^hich  Dalton  conceived 
it.  Dalton's  work  was  first  expounded  by  Thomas  Thomson,  pro- 
fessor at  Glasgow,  in  his  System  of  Chemistry,  published  in  1805, 
and  subsequently  in  Dalton's  own  New  System  of  Chemical  Philos- 
ophy, the  three  volumes  of  which  were  published  in  1808,  in  1810, 
and  in  1827. 
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"atomic  weights." 


The  determination  of  these  '^  constants  of  nature"  was  at  once  fol- 
lowed out  by  many  chemists,  Thomson  among  the  first.  But  chief 
among  the  chemists  who  have  pursued  this  branch  of  work  was  Jacob 
Berzelius,  a  Swede,  who  devoted  his  long  life  (1779-1848)  to  the  manu- 
facture of  compounds  and  to  the  determination  of  their  composition, 
or,  as  it  is  still  termed,  the  determination  of  the  "atomic  weights" — 
more  correctly,  '^ equivalents" — of  the  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  most  of  our  analytical  methods, 
for  prior  to  his  time  there  were  few,  if  any,  accurate  analyses. 
Although  Lavoisier  had  devised  a  method  for  the  analysis  of  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  viz,  by  burning  the  organic  compounds  in  an 
atmosphere  of  oxygen  contained  in  a  bell  jar  over  mercury  and  meas- 
uring the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  produced,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
residual  oxygen,  Berzelius  achieved  the  same  results  more  accurately 
and  more  expeditiously  by  heating  the  substance,  mixed  with  chlorate 
of  potassium  and  sodium  chloride,  and  then  estimating  the  hydrogen 
as  well  as  the  carbon.  This  process  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Liebig. 
Berzelius,  however,  was  able  to  show  that  compounds  of  carbon,  like 
those  of  other  elements,  were  instances  of  combination  in  constant  and 
multiple  proportions. 

In  1816  two  papers  were  published  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy 
by  Dr.  Prout  which  have  had  much  influence  on  the  progress  of 
chemistry.  They  dealt  with  the  figures  which  were  being  obtained 
by  Thomson,  Berzelius  and  others,  at  that  time  supposed  to  represent 
the  "atomic  weights"  of  the  elements.  Prout's  hypothesis,  based  on 
only  a  few  numbers  was  that  the  atomic  weights  of  all  elements  were 
multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen,  taken  as  a  unity.  There  was  much 
dispute  regarding  this  assertion  at  the  time,  l)ut  as  it  was  contradicted 
by  Berzelius's  numbers  the  balance  of  opinion  was  against  it.  But 
about  the  year  1840  Dumas  discovered  an  error  in  the  number  (12.12) 
given  by  Berzelius  as  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon;  and  with  his  collab- 
orator, Stas,  undertook  the  redetermination  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  commoner  elements — for  example,  carbon,  oxygen,  chlorine, 
and  calcium.  This  line  of  research  was  subsequently  pursued  alone 
by  Stas,  whose  name  will  always  be  remembered  for  the  precision 
and  accuracy  of  his  experiments.  At  first  Dumas  and  Stas  inclined 
to  the  view  that  Prout's  hypothesis  was  a  just  one,  but  it  was  com- 
pletely disproved  by  Stas's  subsequent  work,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
numerous  other  observers.  It  is  nevertheless  curious  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  atomic  weights  approximate  to  whole  num- 
bers than  would  be  foretold  by  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  perhaps 
the  last  has  not  been  heard  of  Prout's  hypothesis,  although  in  its  orig- 
inal crude  form  it  is  no  longer  worthy  of  credence. 


w^Jii  AFtfexskzifrli^r  won  HamhoiiitL  (^jtik^-LccsMii^  bid  rfHii»!0^»Hr^  i^boot 
tbrvN^  5«»air*  h»*fon*  wiistf  hail  pn^viioiu^^r  h«eii  «»stSfchBi*&»i  by  t'AviMiifidsu 

with  I  y^olnmt*^  of  oilj^^tl  fr>  f«ociH.  wjobH'^^  tt&e-  g:iw»if  lntTOi^  btnoi 
aQjf»fc^xn»fi  aifi  th»^  ^^imit^  &Mnp«^raiSar<^  doui  p7f!i«i$iijn^.    Ha]iil>>£iit  ^m^^t^t^ted 

of  elkk>rxa«^  Aod  kjdmfgttn  csnile  t«>  forai  bj(ijiQ«e&fii'>riKr  jH^id  gas^:  tkit 
±  TolfUDi^  of  aiflBmAtttn  cjfabt  ii!v:»«i«i«€  e4  %  Tobsaifh^  hxtirfo^ntm  ht  uaAom 
witik  I  TfJtiaut  (A  nstrrj^^i^ik.  anni  :«o  ca.  Fn^nb  -^^skth  ^et!»w  CwaiT-LjOJiic 
wa»  h^  to  BsalM'  tlM-  .^tati^fiH^ibt  tkatf :  Thit  wd^t4>  of  «e*|iBiI  T«)liaDe» 
of  Iwtfa  ^^iBpfiK^  and  •^ompoinid  g»#eaw  ami.  tiw-r^fone-.  tiieir  di^mntiitt^ 
ar^-  proportioDEd  to  tfa^ir  i^mpirkalhr  found  cofobfiknii^  ira^ti^  or 
to  nidond  EDoltipleit  of  tii^  bitter.  Gaj-Lastahr  reco^Biz»d  thk  ciis^ 
eoverr  of  hh  to  Nf^  a  ^^«i]^rt  for  the  atomir  tfateorr:  bat  it  did 
not  a^rcord  witli  manj  of  tine^  then  nereired  atomie  we^fat^w  The 
a^H^mnption  that  equal  voliunei!^  of  gazset^  «?ontain  ef|Dal  nnmbe-rs  of 
pnrticrkiH.  or.  a^  tibej  were*  termed  bv  fainu  iDoleieiile:^  inte^nuite»v  was 
made  in  1811  hy  Arogauirfp,  profes^t^r  of  pbjn^ie^if  at  Turin  f  177(^1S96). 
TbU  tbeorr.  which  ha.^  proved  of  the  ntmo^  importance  to  the 
?<:iei]K:e5»  ^lOth  of  pby-»i^:>  and  of  •-bemi^tTT,  had  no  doubt  oecurred  to 
Ciay-I.^-*c<ir'.  and  had  ^leen  reje»-ted  bv  him  for  the  foUowii^  nea&ond: 
A  f-ertain  volume  of  hydrr>^n.  -^ay  1  cubi«-  in-.h.  may  be  supposed  to 
^rontain  an  e<|ual  number  of  particle^*  fatf>m>^  a^  an  et|ual  volume  of 
irhlorine.  Now.  thet^  two  ga??e?*  unite  in  e«|ual  volumes.  The  deduc- 
tion appears  .^>  far  quite  legitimate  that  1  at<jm  of  hydrogen  ha^i 
i-ombinerl  with  1  atom  of  r-blorine.  But  the  resulting  gas  occupies 
2  i'uhu:  inches,  and  mu»t.  therefore,  contain  the  same  number  of  par- 
tide*  of  hydrfjigen  chloride,  the  compound  of  the  two  elements,  as  1 
cubic  inch  originally  rir>ntained  of  hydrogen  or  of  chlorine.  Thus  we 
have  2  cubic  inches  cr^ntaining.  of  imcombined  gases,  twice  as  many 
particles  as  is  contained  in  that  volume  after  combinations.  Avo- 
gadro^s  hypothesis  solved  the  difficulty.  By  premising  two  different 
orders  of  particles,  now  termed  atoms  and  molecules,  the  solution  was 
plain.  According  to  him.  each  particle,  or  molecule,  of  hydrogen  is 
a  complex,  and  contains  2  atonis:  the  same  is  the  case  with  chlorine. 
When  these  gases  combine,  or  rather  react,  to  form  hydrogen  chloride, 
the  phenomenon  is  one  of  a  change  of  partners:  the  molecule,   the 
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double  atom,  of  hydrogen  splits;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  mole- 
cule of  chlorine;  and  each  liberated  atom  of  hydrogen  unites  with  a 
liberated  atom  of  chlorine,  forming  a  compound,  hydrogen  chloride, 
which  equally  consists  of  a  molecule,  or  double  atom.  Thus  2  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen  chloride  consist-of  a  definite  number  of  molecules, 
equal  in  number  to  those  contained  in  a  cubic  inch  of  hydrogen,  plus 
those  contained  in  a  cubic  inch  of  chlorine.  The  case  is  precisely  sim- 
ilar if  other  compounds  of  gases  be  considered. 

Berzelius  was  at  first  inclined  to  adopt  this  theory,  and  indeed  went 
so  far  as  to  change  many  of  his  atomic  weights  to  make  them  fit  it.  But 
later  he  somewhat  withdrew  from  his  position,  for  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  was  hazardous  to  extend  to  liquids  and  solids  a  theoiy  which 
could  be  held  only  of  gases.  Avogadro's  suggestion  therefore  rested 
in  abeyance  until  the  publication  in  1858  by  Cannizzaro,  now  professor 
of  chemistry  in  Rome,  of  an  essay  in  which  all  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  hypothesis  were  collected  and  stated  in  a  masterly  manner.  It 
will  be  advisable  to  reveit  to  this  hypothesis  at  a  later  point  and  to 
consider  other  guides  for  the  detennination  of  atomic  weights. 

EQUAL  CAPACirr  FOR  HEAT. 

In  1819,  Dulong  (1785-1838),  director  of  the  ficole  Polytechnique  at 
Paris,  and  Petit  (1791-1820),  professor  of  physics  there,  made  the  dis- 
covery that  equal  amounts  of  heat  are  required  to  raise  equally  the 
temperature  of  solid  and  liquid  elements,  provided  quantities  are  taken 
proportional  to  their  atomic  weights.  Thus,  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  56  grams  of  iron  through  1  degree  requires  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  heat  as  is  required  to  raise  through  1  degree  32  grams  of 
sulphur,  63.5  grams  of  copper,  and  so  on,  these  numbers  representing 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  named.  In  other  words,  equal 
numbers  of  atoms  have  equal  capacity  for  heat.  The  number  of  heat 
units  or  calories  (one  calory  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1  gi'am  of  water  through  1"^  C.)  which  is  necessary 
to  raise  the  atomic  weight  expressed  in  grams  of  any  solid  or  liquid 
element  through  1^  C.  is  approximately  6.2.  It  varies  between  5.7 
and  6,6  in  actual  part.  This  affords  a  means  of  determining  the  true 
value  of  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element,  as  the  following  example 
will  show:  The  analysis  of  the  only  compound  of  zinc  and  chlorine 
shows  that  it  contains  47.49  per  cent  of  zinc  and  52.16  per  cent  of  chlo- 
rine. Now,  1  grain  of  hydrogen  combines  with  35.5  grains  of  chlorine 
to  form  36.5  grains  of  hydrogen  chloride;  and,  as  already  remarked,  1 
volume  of  hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  chlorine  combine,  forming  2  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen  chloride.  Applying  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  1  mole- 
cule of  hvdroffen  and  1  molecule  of  chlorine  react  to  vield  2  molecules 
of  hydrogen  chloride,  and  as  each  molecule  is  supposed  to  consist  in 
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this  case  of  2  atoms,  hydrogen  chloride  consista  of  1  atom  of  each  < 
its  constituent  elements.  The  amount  of  that  element  therefore  whic 
combines  with  35.5  grains  of  chlorine  may  give  the  numerical  value  < 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  if  the  compound  contains  1  atom  c 
each  element.  In  that  caae  thefommlaof  the  above  compound  woul 
be  ZnCl  and  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc  32.7;  but  if  the  formula  i 
"ZnCl,  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc  would  be  32.7x2;  if  ZnCl,,  32.7x5 
and  8o  on.  The  specific  heat  of  metallic  zinc  enables  this  question  t 
be  solved.  For  it  has  been  found  experimentally  to  be  about  0.095,  an 
6.2^0.095=65.2,  a  close  approximation  to  32.7x2^65.4.  The  coi 
elusion  is  therefore  drawn  that  zinc  chloride  is  composed  of  1  atom  c 
zinc  in  combination  with  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  that  the  atomic  weigt 
of  zinc  is  65.4,  and  that  the  molecular  weight  of  zinc  chloride  i 
65,4-t-(36.5X2)  =  136.4.  Inasmuch  as  the  relative  weight  of  amolecul 
of  hydrogen  is  2  (that  of  an  atom  being  1)  zinc  chloride  in  the  gaseoi 
state  should  be  136.4-f-2=68.2  times  that  of  hydrogen,  measured  ( 
the  same  temperature  and  pressure.  This  has  been  found  exper 
mentally  to  be  the  case. 

The  methods  of  deteimining  the  vapor  densities,  or  relative  weight 
of  vapors,  are  three  in  number.  The  first  method,  due  to  Dumas  (1837 
consists  in  vaporizing  the  substance  in  question  in  a  bulb  of  gUws  c 
of  porcelain,  at  a  known  temperature,  closing  the  bulb  while  still  b< 
and  weighing  it  after  it  is  cold.  Knowing  the  capacity  of  the  bull 
the  weight  of  hydrogen  necessary  to  fill  it  at  the  desired  temperatui 
can  be  calculated  and  the  density  of  the  vapor  thus  arrived  at.  , 
second  method  was  devised  by  <Jr8y-Lu.s8ac  and  perfected  by  A.  'W 
Hofmann  (1868),  and  a  third,  prefei-able  for  its  simplicity  and  ease  < 
execution,  is  due  to  Victor  Meyer  (1881). 

In  1868,  as  already  remarked,  Oannizzarro  showed  the  connectia 
between  these  known  facts,  and  for  the  first  time  attention  was  calle 
to  the  true  atomic  weights,  which  were  up  to  that  time  confused  wit 
equivalents,  or  weights  of  elements  required  to  replace  one  un 
weight  of  hydrogen.  These  were  generally  regarded  as  atomi 
weights  by  Dalton  and  his  contemporaries. 

EXCKPTION8   TO   THE   LAW. 

Some  exceptions  had  been  observed  to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Peti 
viz,  beryllium  or  glucinium,  an  element  occurring  in  emeralds;  boroi 
of  which  iKii-ax  is  a  compound;  silicon,  the  component  of  quartz  an 
flint,  and  carbon.  It  was  found  by  AVeber  that  at  high  temperatun 
the  specific  heats  of  these  elements  are  higher,  and  the  atomic  heai 
approximat*  to  the  numlH'r  of  fi.2;  but  this  I)ehavior  is  not  peculiar  I 
these  elements,  for  it  appears  that  the  spetufic  heat  of  all  elemeni 
increases  with  rise  of  temperature. 

A  certain  nmnber  of  exceptions  have  al.'.o  Iwen  noticexl  to  the  law » 
Gay-Lunsac,  which  may  be  fonnulat(Hl:   The  molecular  weight  of 
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compound  in  a  guseous  state  is  twice  its  density  referred  to  hydrogen. 
Thus  equal  volumes  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  chloride  unite  to  form 
ammonium  chloride.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  density  should 
be  half  the  molecular  weight,  thus: 

NH5+HC1=NH,C1;  and  58. 5 -4- 2 =26. 75= density.     (U+3)  (1+35.5) 

53.5. 

But  the  density  actually  found  is  only  half  that  number,  viz,  18.37; 
and  for  long  this  and  similar  cases  were  supposed  to  be  exceptions  to 
the  law  of  Gray-Lussac,  viz,  that  equal  volumes  of  gases  at  the  same 
pre.88ure  expand  equally  for  equal  rise  of  temperature.  In  other 
instances  the  gradual  decrease  in  density  with  rise  of  temperature  can 
be  followed,  as  with  chloral  hydrate,  the  products  of  which  are  chloral 
and  water. 

It  was  recognized  by  St.  Claire  Deville  (1857)  that  the  decrease  in 
density  of  such  mixtures  of  gases  was  due,  not  to  their  being  excep- 
tions to  Avogadro's  law,  but  to  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  com- 
pound body  with  rise  of  temperature.  To  this  gradual  decomposition 
he  gave  the  name  dissociation.  This  conception  has  proved  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  science,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  To 
take  the  above  instance  of  anmsonium  chloride,  its  abnormal  density 
is  due  to  its  dissociation  into  anunonia  and  hydrogen  chloride;  and  the 
gas  which  is  obtained  on  raising  its  temperature  consists,  not  of  gas- 
eous aimnonium  chloride,  but  of  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
chloride,  which,  as  is  easily  seen,  occupy,  when  separate,  twic«  the 
volume  that  would  be  occupied  by  the  gaseous  compound.  Of  recent 
years  it  has  been  shown  by  Brereton  Baker  that,  if  perfectly  free  from 
moisture,  ammonium  chloride  gasifies  as  such,  and  that  its  density  in 
the  state  of  vapor  is  in  fact  26.75. 

The  molecular  complexity  of  gases  has  thus  gradually  become  com- 
prehended, and  the  truth  of  Avogadro's  law  has  gained  acceptance. 
And  as  a  means  of  picturing  the  behavior  of  gaseous  molecules  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases  has  been  devised  by  Joule,  Clausius,  Maxwell, 
Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin),  and  others.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
pressure  of  a  gas  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it  is  due  to 
the  continued  impacts  of  its  molecules,  and  that  the  temperature  of  a 
gas  is  represented  by  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  molecules,  or 
the  square  of  their  velocity,  it  has  been  possible  to  offer  a  mechanical 
explanation  of  Boyle's  law,  that  at  constant  temperature  the  volume  of 
a  gas  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  increases;  of  Gray- 
Lussac'S  law,  that  all  gases  expand  equally  for  equal  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, provided  pressure  is  kept  constant;  the  condition  being  that  equal 
volumes  of  gases  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules.  A  striking  sup- 
port is  lent  to  this  chain  of  reasoning  by  the  facts  discovered  by  Thomas 
Gi*aham  (1805-1869),  professor  at  University  College,  London,  and 
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8ttb8ec|uently  iiittst«»r  <»f  the  mval  iiiiiit.  Giuhaui  (lis<*<>v(»iv<i  that  the 
VBtea  of  di if  112^ ion  of  j^isf*s  into  t^ch  other  in  inv^^i-sely  lui  thi^  S4£imre 
roots  of  their  densities.  For  instttn<te,  the  densit\^  of  hydiYjgen  l)eiiig^ 
taken  an  a  iinitv,  that  of  oxvi^en  is  sixteen  timeir*  iw  ijreat:  if  ti  vessel 
containing  hydi"ogen  he  made  to  (Tommunit^ate  with  one  f^ontaining 
oxygen,  the  hydrogen  will  pass  into  the  oxygen  and  mix  witii  it:  aacl^ 
conveiNely,  the  oxygen  will  pa«s  into  the  hydrogen  vessel.  ThisitKiue 
to  the  intrinsic  motion  of  the  molei^ules  of  eac^h  gas.  And  Grraham 
found  experimentally  that  for  each  volume  of  oxygen  which  enters  the 
hydrogen  vessel  four  volumes  of  hydrogen  will  enter  the  oxygen  ves- 
sel. Now,  4—  >/lH:  and  as  these  masses  are  relativelv  L  and  IH,  and 
their  temperatures  are  equaU  the  sipiares  of  their  velocities  are  respec- 
tively I  and  IH. 

COMPLEXITY   0¥   LIQUID    MOLEtnTLBS. 

The  <|uestion  of  molecular  (Complexity  of  gases  being  thus  disposed 
of,  it  remains  to  he  considered  what  is  the  relative  complexity  of 
liquid  molet^ules.  The  answer  is  indicated  by  a  study  of  the  capillary 
phenomena  of  liquids,  one  method  of  measuring  whicth  is  the  height  of 
their  ascent  in  narrow  or  c*apillary  tubes.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  method  and  ai^oments 
necessary.  iSuifice  it  to  say  that  the  Hungarian  physicist  Ek>tvOs  wa» 
the  first  to  indicate  the  direction  of  research^  and  that  Bamsttv  and 
Shields  suc»ceeded  in  proving  that  the  complexity  of  the  molecules  of 
most  liquids  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  gases  which  they  form,  oa 
being  vaporized;  and  also  that  certain  liquids,  e.  g..  water,  the  alcohols^ 
and  other  liquids,  are  more  or  less  ••associiited:'*  i.  e..  their  mole<*tile» 
occur  in  ('complexes  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more,  and  as  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  the  (Complexity  of  molei^ular  structure  diminishes. 

As  regards  the  moleculsir  complexity  of  solids  nothing  definite  m 
known,  and,  moreover,  there  app)ears  to  be  no  method  capable  of 
revealing  it. 

PXECTROCHEXK  AL  THEORT. 

While  the  researches  of  which  a  short  ai'count  has  now  been  given 
have  led  to  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of  molecules,  the  stru<-- 
ture  of  the  molecule  has  excited  interest  since  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  and  its  investigation  has  led  to  important  results.  The  fact 
of  the  decomposition  of  a^ndified  water  by  an  electri**  current,  disi^ov- 
ered  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  and  of  salts  into  ""bases ''and  ••acids*' 
by  Berzftlius  and  Hisinger,  in  18^>3,  led  to  a  belief  that  a  close  connec- 
tion exists  between  electric  energry  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  ••electric 
force/"'  and  the  affinitv  which  holds  the  constituents  of  chemical  com- 
pounds  in  combination.  In  I8<>7  Davy  propounded  the  theory  that  all 
compounds  consist  of  two  portions,  one  electro-positive  and  the  other 
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elec'tro-iiej^tjve.  This  idea  wa.s  the  result  of  exj)eriinents  on  the 
behavior  of  substances  sueh,  for  example,  as  copper  and  sulphur.  If 
portions  of  these  elements  be  insulated  and  then  brought  into  contact, 
they  become  oppositely  electrified.  The  degree  of  electrification  is 
intensified  by  rise  of  tempei'ature  until,  when  combination  ensues,  the 
electrification  vanishes.  Combination,  therefore,  according  to  Dav}', 
is  concurrent  with  the  equalization  of  potentials.  In  1812  Berzelius 
brought  forward  an  electro-chemical  theory,  which  for  the  following 
twenty  years  was  generall}^  accepted.  His  primary  assumption  was 
that  the  atoms  of  elements  or,  in  certain  cases,  groups  of  atoms  are 
themselves  electrified;  that  each  atom  or  group  of  atoms  possesses  two 
poles — one  positive,  the  other  negative;  that  the  electrification  of  one 
of  these  poles  predominates  over  that  of  the  other,  so  that  the  atom  or 
group  is  itself,  as  a  whole,  electro-positive  or  electro-negative;  that 
combination  ensued  between  such  opposite^  electrified  bodies  by  the 
neutralization,  partial  or  complete,  of  their  electric  charges;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  polarit}^  of  an  element  or  group  could  be  determined 
by  noting  whether  the  element  or  group  sepamted  at  the  positive  or 
the  negative  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery  or  electrolysis.  For  Berzelius, 
oxygen  was  the  most  electro-negative  and  potassium  the  most  electro- 
positive of  the  elements,  the  bridge  between  the  '"  nonmetals  "  and  the 
''metals^'  being  h^'drogen,  which,  with  nitrogen,  forms  a  basic  or 
electro -positive  group,  while  with  chlorine,  etc.,  it  forms  electro- 
negative groups.  The  fac»t  that  an  electric  current  splits  compounds 
in  solution  into  two  portions  led  Berzelias  to  devise  his ''dualistic" 
system,  which  involved  the  assumption  that  all  compounds  consist  of 
two  portions,  one  electro-positive,  the  other  electro-negative.  Thus, 
sulphate  of  magnesium  and  potassium  was  to  l^e  regarded  as  composed 
of  electro-positive  potassium  sulphate  in  combination  with  electro- 
negative magnesium  sulphate;  the  former  in  its  turn  consisted  of 
electro-negative  sulphur  trioxide  (SOj)  in  combination  with  electro- 
positive oxide  of  potassium  (K^O),  while  each  of  these  proximate 
constituents  of  potassium  sulphate  were  themselves  composed  of  the 
electro- negative  oxygen  in  combination  with  electro-positive  sulphur 
or  potassium.  On  contrasting  sulphur  with  potassium,  however,  the 
fonner  wa^^t  considered  more  electro-negative  than  the  latter;  so  that 
the  group  SO,  as  a  whole  was  electro-negative,  while  K,0  w>^s  electro- 
positive. The  symbols  given  above,  which  are  still  in  universal  use, 
were  also  devised  ])y  Berzelius  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and 
emphasizing  his  views.  These  views,  however,  met  with  little  accept- 
ance at  the  time  in  England. 

OLD   THEORIES   L,OSE   (iROUND. 

Lavoisier's  idea  that  oxj'gen  was  the  necessary  constituent  of  all 
acids  began  about  this  time  to  lose  ground;  for  Davy  had  proved 
the  elementally  nature  of  chlorine,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  one  of  the 
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firtrongent^  wa.^  thoM  r^een  to  contain  no  oxygen,  and  Davy  expre^i^ed 
the  view,  founded  on  hin  obwervation*  that  iodic  ••acruL*"  LO-,  was 
devoid  of  acid  properties  until  dL^solved  in  water,  and  that  the  esHen- 
tial  conj*tituent  of  all  a<,*id«  was*  hydrogen,  not  oxygen.  The  bearing 
of  thte  theory  on  the  duali^ti<*  theory  u*^  that  while,  e.  g. ,  sulphuric  acid 
wat*  regarded  by  Berzeliu.s  art  SO,,  containing  no  hydrogen,  and  wai*  aua^ 
poned  to  be  .separated  as  such  at  the  po»*itive  pole  of  a  battery,  Davy's 
.suggestion  led  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  the  formula  of  sulphuric 
acid  Ls  ILSO^.  and  that  by  the  current  it  is  resolved  into  H,  and  SO^. 
Faraday^s  electrolytic  law,  that  when  a  current  is  passed  through  elec- 
trolytes in  solution  the  elements  are  liberated  in  quantities  propor- 
tional to  their  equivalents,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  dualistic 
theory.  For  when  a  current  is  passed  in  succession  through  acidified 
water,  fused  lead  chloride^  and  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  the 
quantities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from^  the  water,  of  lead  and  chlorin 
from  the  lead  chloride,  and  the  potassium  of  the  sulphate  are  in  accord- 
ance with  Faraday's  law.  But  in  addition  to  the  potassium  there  is 
liberated  at  the  same  pole  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  Now,  if  Ber- 
zelius^s  theory  be  true,  the  products  should  be  SO,  and  K^O,  but  if  the 
opposite  view  be  correct,  then  K,  is  liberated  first  and  by  its  subee- 
,    5  quent  action  on  water  it  yields  potash^  and  its  equivalent  of  hydrogen. 

S.  ^  This  was  pointed  out  first  by  Daniell,  professor  at  King^s  College, 

•  London,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  powerful  argument  against  Berze- 

.    *  lius's  system.     In  1833,  too,  Graham  investigated  the  phosphoric  acids, 

\  ^  and  prepared  the  salts  of  three,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  ortho-, 

f   *  pyro-,  and  meta-  phosphoric  acids.     To  understand  the  bearing  of  this 

:    *  on  the  doctrine  of  dualism  it  must  be  remembered  that  P^O^.  pent- 

\  oxide  of  phovsphorus,  was  at  that  date  named  phosphoric  acid.     When 

i   ''  dissolved  in  water,  it  reacts  with  bases,  forming  salts — the  phosphates. 

)  But  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  was  not  then  considered  essential; 

»  '  Graham,  however,  showed  that  there  exist  three  series  of  salts;  one 

\  set  derived  from  P^O-,,  3H2O;  one  from  P0O5,  2H3O,  and  a  third  from 

PjOj,  HoO.  His  way  of  stating  the  fact  was  that  water  could  play  the 
part  of  a  base:  for  example,  the  ordinary  phosphate  of  conmierce  pos- 
sessed, according  to  him,  the  formula  P^O,,  2NajO,  H3O;  two-thirds 
of  the  ''water  of  constitution''  being  replaced  by  oxide  of  sodium. 
;  Liebig,  then  professor  at  Giessen  (1803-1873),  founded  on  these  and  on 

similar  observ^ations  of  his  own  the  d<xjtrine  of  poly  basic  acids — acids 
)  in  which  one,  two,  three,  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  were  replaceable 

;|  by  metals.     Thus,  instead  of  writing,  as  Graham  did,  PgO^^,  :iNajO,  H^O, 

he  wrote  PO^Na^H;  and  for  orthophosphoric  acid,  PO^Hg.  The  group 
of  atoms  (POj  therefore  existed  throughout  the  whole  series  of  ortho- 
phosphates,  and  could  exist  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  with  hydro- 
gen and  metals,  or  with  metals  alone.  Similarly  the  group  (P2O-)  was 
characteristic  of  pvrophosphates  and  (PO3)  of  metaphosphates,  for 
|i  PA,  ^H,0  (PA)  H,;  and  PA.  H,0=2(P0,)H. 
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CLEAK   IDEAS   OF   THE   STRUCTURE   OF   THE    MOI.ECULE. 

The  first  clear  ideas  of  the  structure  of  the  molecule  were,  however, 
gained  from  the  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  It  was  difficult  to 
apply  the  dualistic  theory  to  them.  For  few  of  them  are  electrolytes, 
and  therefore  their  products  of  electrol3"sis,  being  nonexistent,  could 
not  be  classified.  Nevertheless,  Gray-Lussac  regarded  alcohol,  CjHjO, 
as  a  compound  of  (^jH^,  ethylene,  and  HjO,  water,  and  oxalic  acid 
(anhydrous),  C^Oj,  as  one  of  COg  with  CO.  The  discovery  of  ''  isomeric 
compounds,"  i.  e.,  of  compounds  which  possess  the  same  ultimate 
formula  and  yet  differ  entirely  in  their  properties,  forced  upon  chemists 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  structure  of  the  molecule,  for  only  b}' 
such  a  supposition  could  the  difference  between  two  isomeric  bodies  be 
explained.  In  1823  Liebig  discovered  that  silver  fulminate  and  silver 
cyanate  both  possessed  the  empirical  formula  AgCNO.  In  1825  this 
was  followed  by  the  discovery  by  Faraday  that  oil  gas  contains  a 
hydrocarbon  identical  in  composition  with  ethylene,  C^H^,  yet  differing 
from  it  in  properties;  and  in  1829  Wohler,  professor  iu  Gottingen 
(1800-1882),  discovered  that  urea,  a  constituent  of  urine,  could  be 
produced  by  heating  ammonium  cyanate,  NH^CNO,  a  substance  of  the 
same  "fonnula.  It  therefore  became  clear  that  the  identity  of  a  com- 
pound must  depend  on  some  other  cause  than  its  ultimate  composition. 

In  1833  Liebig  and  Wohler  took  an  important  step  in  elucidating 
this  question  by  their  investigations  on  benzoic  acid,  an  acid  obtainable 
by  distilling  a  resin  named  gum  l)enzoin.  They  showed  that  this  acid, 
CyHjO,,  could  be  conceived  as  consisting  of  the  group  C7H5O,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  "benzoyl,"  in  combination  with  OH;  that  benzoic 
aldehyde,  C-HjO,  might  be  regarded  as  its  compound  with  hydrogen; 
that  it  also  formed  compounds  with  chlorine  and  bromine  and  sulphur, 
and  replaced  hydrogen  in  ammonia  (C7HO.NH2).  They  termed  this 
group  benzoyl,  a  ''compound  element,"  or  a  "radical."  This  research 
was  followed  by  one  by  Robert  Bunsen,  professor  at  Heidelberg,  born 
in  1811,  and  recently  (1899)  dead,  which  bore  reference  to  cacodyl,  a 
compound  of  arsenic,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  in  which  the  idea  of  a 
radical  was  confirmed  and  amplified. 

The  idea  of  a  radical  having  thus  become  established,  Jean  Baptiste 
Andrde  Dumas,  professor  m  Paris  (1800-1884),  propounded  the  theory 
of  "substitution,"  i.  e.,  that  an  element  such  as  chlorine  or  ox3"gen 
(which,  be  it  noticed,  is  electro-negative  on  Berzelius's  scale)  could 
replace  hydrogen  in  carbon  compounds,  atom  for  atom,  the  resulting 
compound  belonging  to  the  same  ''type"  as  the  one  from  which  it  was 
derived.  And  Laurent,  warden  of  the  mint  at  Paris  (1807-1853),  and 
Gerhardt,  professor  at  Montpelier  and  at  Sti-assburg  (1816-1856), 
emphasized  the  fact  that  one  element,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  replace 
another  without  fundamentjiUy  altering  its  chemical  character,  and 
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Mhio  thaii  nn  mUjm  of  hrdroffeo  cam  Ue  r^>bced  by  a  gnmp  of  atoni^;.  or 
radicaL  ^lefaai^'ifi^  for  the  oocakiHOD  like  the  atom  of  an  eteoient.  It  is 
to  Lauireot  and  Cif^riiardt  that  we  owe  the  definitioa  of  an  atom — the 
fiumlU**^  quantity'  of  an  element  wfak-fa  cm  be  ptesent  in  a  compoond: 
an  enr^ui^alent — that  wei^t  of  an  element  which  combiner  with  or 
repbuii^  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen:  and  a  molecale — the  smallest 
quantity  which  can  exi/it  in  a  free  j^tate.  whether  of  an  element  or  m 
conipc>und.  They  recognizecL  too.  that  a  moleeiile  of  hydrogen^ 
chlorifMf.  et/r- .  conf^i^fc^  of  two  atomi?^. 

POWERS   or  OOMBIXATIOX. 

In  1^41^  Wurtz.  professor  in  Parii*  (1817-1884:).  and  Hofmann.  thm 
professor  in  the  College  of  Chemistry  in  London,  afterwards  at  Berlin 
(181K-18J^).  discrjven^  series  of  compounds  allied  to  ammonia.  XH,, 
in  whi<'h  one  or  more  atonic  of  hydrogen  were  replaced  by  a  group, 
or  radical,  such  as  methyl  (CH,).  ethyl  (C^H^).  or  phenyl  (C^HJ. 
Wurtz  referred  such  compounds  to  the  ammonia  •"type.*"  They  all 
restf^mbli'  ammonia  in  their  physical  properties,  smell,  taste,  etc^  as 
well  as  in  their  powe**  of  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts  resembling 
amuKinium  chloride  (NH^Cl)  and  other  ammonium  compounds. 
Shortly  afterwards  Williamson,  professor  at  University  Collie,  Lon- 
don (1855-1887).  added  the  '"water  type.**  in  consequence  of  his 
n*«far<'hc^  on  **•  mixed  ethers" — bodies  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  water 
might  l>e  n^rded  as  replaced  bv  organic  radicals.  Thus  we  have  the 
sericts,  H,O.H:  CH^O.H:  CH,.dCH,:  NH,NH^.CH,:  NH(CH,),.and 
N  (CH,),.  the  first  i-epresenting  compounds  following  the  water  type, 
the  latt^^r  th<*  ammonia  type*.  This  suggestion  had  been  previously 
made  bv  Ijaun»nt  in  1846.  But  Williamson  extended  his  views  to 
inorganic  ('om{x>unds;  thus,  sulphuric  acid  was  represented  as  con- 
stiiict4?d  on  the  double  water  type — HO.SO,.OH.  Iieing  derived  from 
n.O.(HH).0. H,  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  inclosed  in  brackets  being 
repia4:*<»d  }>y  the  radical  SO,.  To  these  types  (ierhardt  added  the 
hydrogen  and  hydrogen  chloride  types,  H.H.  and  H.Cl:  and  later 
Kekuli'*,  professor  in  Ik>nn  (1829),  addcnl  the  marsh  gas  type  CH^. 
Th<»  next  imix^rtant  step  was  taken  by  Frankland,  professor  in  the 
lloyal  S<;hool  of  Mines,  Ijondon.  His  work,  however,  had  been  antici- 
jmted  by  Crum  Brown  (professor  at  Edinburgh  University)  in  a  pam- 
phlet ev(!n  yet  little  known.  It  was  to  attribute  to  elements  one  or 
mon».  |x>w(»rs  of  combination.  To  these  he  gave  the  name  ''  valency,**" 
and  the  (tajmcity  of  possessing  valency  was  called  ''quantivalence.'' 
Thus  hydrogen  was  taken  as  a  ''monad"  or  monovalent.  Chlorine, 
l)ccause  it  iinit4»s  with  hydrogen  atom  to  atom,  is  also  a  monad.  Oxy- 
gen, having  the  |x>wer  to  combine  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  was 
termed  a  dyad,  or  divalent;  nitrogen  a  triad,  or  trivalent;  carbon  a 
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tetrad,  or  tetravalent,  and  so  on.  This  is  evident  from  inspection  of 
the  formulae  of  their  compounds  with  hydrogen,  thus: 

H-Cl  .   H-O-H    I    H-N<;  )C< 

^H   H'^    ^H 

Instances  of  penta-,  hexa-,  and  even  hepta-valency  are  not  wanting. 

KEY   TO   STRUCTURE   OF   CHEMICAL   COMPOUNDS. 

This  was  the  key  to  unlock  the  structure  of  chemical  compounds; 
and  Franklands^  views,  just  stated,  are  still  held  by  chemists.  The 
determination  of  the  constitution  of  compounds,  chiefly  those  of  car- 
bon, occupied  the  attention  of  chemists  almost  exclusively  until  1880. 
The  plan  of  action  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  mechanician  who 
wishes  to  imitate  a  complicated  mechanism.  He  must  first  dissect  it 
into  groups  of  -mechanical  contrivances;  these  are  next  constructed, 
and  they  are  finally  built  together  into  the  complete  machine.  In 
certain  cases  the  atoms  of  carbon  are  arrranged  in  ''chains,"  as,  for 
example,  in  pentyl  alcohol, 

H3C-C-C-C-C-0-H 
H,H,H,H,, 

each  atom  being  tetrad,  and  its  ''affinities,"  or  powers  of  combination, 
saturated  either  with  hydrogen  or  with  those  of  neighboring  atoms  of 
carbon;  in  others  they  are  in  the  form  of  a  "  ring,"  as  in  benzene,  the 
formula  of  which  was  first  suggested  by  Kekul^,  viz: 

H  H 

HC^         ^CIII, 

H    H 
or  in  both,  as  in  ethyl  benzene. 

H   H 

Ucf         >C-C-CH. 
\C=C^       H    H 

H    H 

One  or  more  atoms  of  nitrogen,  or  of  oxygen,  may  form  piirt  of  the 
circle,  as  in  pyridine, 

H    H  H    H 

N^        V'H     and  furfumne,      o^ 

H    H  H    H 

and  so  on.  By  means  of  conceptions  such  as  these  many  interesting 
compounds  have  been  built  up  out  of  the  elements  which  they  contain, 
e.  g.,  urea  and   uric  acid,  constituents  of   urine;  theobromine  and 
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u  the  ei$fi$ential  principles  of  ciX'Ott  and  tea:  alizarine  and  indigo^ 
%'aluable  dyestuA^.  and  several  of  the  aIkak>ids^.  hitter  principle^»  con- 
tained in  plautt^.  of  great  zuedicinal  value. 

THB    EITECT  ON    DIT>USTKIAL   PBOl>&ES6. 

They  have  led,  too,  to  the  discovery  of  many  brilliant  colors,  now 
aluHx>t  univen?ally  employed,  to  the  exdn^km  of  thoi<e  les^  brillkuit, 
becaiijje  letj5>  pure,  derived  from  plants,  and  in  one  or  two  oaf^eti^  frocD 
aninial^:  the  manufacture  of  gun  cotton^  dynamite,  and  similar  high 
expIo(>ives>:  and  to  the  deveIo{»nent  of  the  candle  indm^try,  the  sugar 
manufacture:  to  improvement  in  tannings  in  brewing,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  ga^^  and  oiL^  for  illuminating  porpoises.  In  shorty  it  Bay 
be  ^d  that  the  indu^^trial  progres«8  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century 
has  been  due  to  the  theoretical  views  of  whkrh  a  short  sketch  has  jQ»t 
been  given. 

Such  fomiuke,  however,  oan  evidently  not  represent  the  true  coo- 
stitutk>n  of  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  atoms  are  imagined  to  lie  on  a 
plane,  whereas  it  Ls  evident  that  they  must  occupy  space  of  three 
dimensions  and  possess  the  attributes  of  soKdity.  The  conception 
which  led  to  the  formulation  of  such  views  was  due  tirst  to  I^steur.  in 
his  later  years  director  of  the  institute  known  by  his  name  at  I^w^is, 
and  more  directly  to  LeBel  ( Bulletin  de  la  Societe  C'hiniique  de  I^uris^ 
1874)  and  Van't  Hoff  (Voorstel  tot  Uitbreiding  A>r  Structuur-Formules 
in  de  Ruimte.  1874).  now  professor  at  Berlin,  independently  of  each 
other.  In  1848  Pisk^teur  discovered  tluit  it  was  possible  to  separate  the 
two  ^-arieties  of  tartaric  acid  from  each  other,  and  that  that  one  which 
rotated  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right  gave  crystals  with  an 
extra  face,  unsymmetrically  disposed  with  regard  to  the  other  faces  of 
the  crystal.  The  variety,  the  solution  of  which  in  water  was  mpabie 
of  producing  left-handed  rotation.  aLsO  possessed  a  similar  face,  but  so 
plat^  that  its  reflection  in  a  mirror  reproduced  the  right-handed 
variety.  Pasteur  also  showed  that  a  mixture  of  these  acnds  gave 
crvstals  not  i^haracterized  bv  an  unsvmmetricallv  plai^^  face,  and 
also  that  the  :<olution  wat*  without  action  on  polarized  light.  These 
observations  remained  unexplained  until  LeBel  and  Van't  Hoff.  in 
1874,  simultaneously  and  independently  devised  a  theory  which  has, 
up  till  now,  stood  the  test  of  research.  It  is  briefly  this:  Imagine  two 
regular  tetrahedra,  or  three-sided  pyramids,  standing  each  on  it*^  tri- 
angular base.  An  idea  can  best  be  got  by  a  model,  easily  made  by 
laying  on  a  table  three  lucifer  matches  so  as  to  form  an  equilateral 
triangle,  and  erecting  a  tripod  with  three  other  matches,  so  that  each 
leg  of  the  tripod  stands  on  one  «*omer  of  the  triangle.  At  the  center 
of  such  a  tetrahedron  an  atom  of  i^arbon  is  supposeii  to  be  placed. 
Harsh  ga'^.  CH^,  is  supposed  to  have  such  a  structure,  each  corner,  or 
solid  angle  of  the  structure  (of  which  there  are  four),  being  oi'cupied 


^ 
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by  an  atom  of  h3^drogen.  This  represents  the  solid  or  stereochemical 
formula  of  methane  or  marsh  gas.  Now,  suppose  one  of  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  each  of  these  structures  to  be  replaced  by  chlorine,  the 
group  (OH),  or  any  other  monovalent  element  or  group.  It  is  evident 
that,  if  not  exactly  similar  (owing  to  the  replacement  not  having  been 
made  at  similar  corners  in  each),  the  two  structures  can  be  made  simi- 
lar by  turning  one  of  them  round  until  the  position  of  the  substituting 
atom  or  group  (which  we  will  term  X)  coincides  in  position  with  X  in 
the  stationary  one.  If  two  such  replacements  be  made,  say  with  X 
and  Y  in  each,  coincidence  can  again  be  made  to  take  place;  but  the 
same  is  not  the  case  if  X,  Y,  and  Z  replace  the  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  the  structure;  for  there  is  one  way  of  replacement  which  is  the 
optical  image  of  the  other  and  represents  the  other's  reflection  in  a 
mirror. 


and 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   BACTERIOLOGY. 

Now,  it  is  found  that  when  the  four  corners  of  such  a  structure  are 
occupied  b}^  four  separate  atoms  or  groups,  or  when  (as  the  expression 
goes)  the  body  contains  an  ''asymmetrical  carbon  atom,"  if  the  sub- 
stance of  one  of  its  derivations  can  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form, 
the  crystals  are  also  asynunetric,  i.  e.,  each  develops  a  face  which  is 
the  mirror  reflection  of  a  similar  face  developed  on  the  other  variety; 
and  if  a  beam  of  polarized  light  be  passed  through  the  solution  of  the 
substance,  its  plane  is  rotated  to  the  left  if  one  variety  be  used,  and, 
if  the  other,  to  the  right.  This  hypothesis  of  IjcBeFs  and  Van't  HoflTs 
has  had  an  enormous  influence  on  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry. 
By  its  means  Fischer,  now  professor  at  Berlin,  has  explained  the  reason 
of  the  existence  of  the  enormous  number  of  bodies  analogous  to  grape 
and  cane  sugar  and  has  prepared  many  new  varieties;  and  it  appears 
likely  that  the  terpenes,  a  class  of  bodies  allied  to  tui*pentine,  and  com- 
prising most  of  the  substances  to  which  the  odor  of  flowers  is  due,  may 
thereby  find  their  explanation.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
Pasteur,  having  found  that  ordinar}^  mold  destroyed  one  variety  of 
tartaric  acid  rather  than  the  other  in  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  made 
use  of  this  observation  in  order  to  prepare  the  unattacked  variet}'  in  a 
state  of  purity,  was  led  to  stud}^  the  action  of  organisms  more  or  less 
resembling  mold;  and  that  this  has  led  to  the  development  of  the 
science  of  bacteriology,  which  has  had  an  enormous  influence  on  our 
views  regarding  fennentation  in  general,  and  guides  the  work  of  our 
physicians,  our  surgeons  (witness  Lister's  antiseptic  treatment),  our 
sanitary  engineers  in  their  estimate  of  the  purit}'  of  drinking  water 
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and  <»f  fh#»  riispdHnl  of  -ewaere.  «»t  'Hir  inmuifa«*nirp?«  «»t  ^»eer  :ind  spirits* 
of  \vini»  ;^row**rs.  ;m<i  iiii>rr  rofiMitty  *»t  :'armt»i's.  All  tbe!?e  prcx^otwen 
rl^^piMxi  iif)«»n  rh^*  :irrii»n  of  •>r^HiiisiiLs  in  produi*iu|j:  •'heiuioii  chsin^i^. 
whptli**r  in  thi»  ti.^«<iii»siif  rhi*  iMniy.  luusinir  «»r  i-iirin^  <lisease.  or  in  the 
prcnhit'tion  of  tliivonni  alrtiohol  from  >U)^r.  <»r  in  the  inauufacturo  of 
lHir.t4*r  :iFid  ••h»M»st*.  «»r  in  profiarin^  the  land  for  the  roci^ption  of  rrops. 
W«*  jilso  «»w»-  to  Ttii»  ireiiiiLs  .if  Vjin'r  Hotf  the  most  important  iidranee 
of  riM^ent  time*^  in  the  retrion  of  phvsu^ai  «'hemistri'.  It  had  )j«>en 
obHiTV'*"*!  oy  M.  liaoiilt.  profes«ior  atitrenoble.  that  the  freezing  point 
*if  a  -olvrnt  :us  :i  -jfenenii  rule  is  lowemi  to  the  same  i»3Ctent  if  there  )>e 
^liHHolriti  in  it  «(iianriri«^  of  ^ii^Mtamn^  proportional  to  their  moiec^tdar 
weitjhr.s.  Thu.H  Mip}MMin&r  I. so  ;L;ram.H  of  tfrapt*  ^u^^^*  rie  lUssolved  in 
UM>  i^nuns  of  water  .-ind  the  >olution  (*iH>led  Ytelow  o-  (\  with  (*on»taot 
stirrint^.  i«t»  ^epiinit4's  -iiddenly  in  thin  -^picides.  iind  the  temperatnre 
ri-Kt'^  til  -o.  ih:'»  .  If  :;.4-2  j^num*  i»f  <tine  sujjar  ^>e  similarly  <U.ssoived  in 
LU»  ijnuns  of  wHt4*r  the  fiin^zinj^  |K>int  of  the  .solution  is  ii^in  — »Ki8rV  . 
Now  1.. sound  ;►.  i-^iaro  ri\<|)eftively  the  hundredth  jiartof  the  moieiridar 
wi-iiijhts  of  vrni|ie  ^u^r  ((V,H,,Oj  :uid  cane  ^lu^ar.  (\jH„t),,.  .Simi- 
larly. Lia4Milt  foiuul  that  ipiantities  ))n>|Mirtio]iai  to  moleindar  weights 
<liswolv«Hi  in  a  -^i  I  vent  «lepret*s  the  vapor  protwun*  i^f  that  solvent 
e<|iially,  or.  what  «times  to  the -^ame  thin^  tnise  its  } toiling  |x>int  Uy 
an  tHjiial  mini  her  of  tU-gret^s.  Hut  oiilinarr  >iait&.  -ueh  :ie»  ^^odiimn 
chloride,  |Hitas.sium  nitrate,  ♦'le.,  di&ie;olved  in  \vater.  ^ive  too  great  a 
depn»ssionof  the  fiiM'zini;  jxiint  and  t(K»  high  a  Jioiling  [xiint.  Next^it 
had  liei»n  <ih.Hen'<Ml  by  liotunists.  De  Vries,  Pfetfer.  and  others,  who  had 
examiniHi  the  :isi*ent  of  ^p  in  plants  tliat  if  a  vrcs^eiof  imgiazed  porc^e- 
lain,  M*  tre:it«»<l  ;is  t(»  <-auM^  a  dim  <if  •'npric  fc»rro<*yanide(asrimy  iiHl<^om- 
pfnind)  to  deposit  in  liie  pores  ^tf  '»rs  \vall>,  be  rilh^i  with  a  w(^k  (alniut 
I  |)er  forir^solution  of  sugar  or  similar  -i«d>stanet\  and  pluni:»Ml  in  avessei 
of  pun*  wat«»r,  WHtt»r«»ntt»nvtthi^»iigh  the  [Xires.  By  attaching  a  manom- 
eter  t4»  tlii»  porous  vessel  the  [)iv>suiv  «»xeite<l  by  the  •»ntenug  water 
I'ould  b»»  ine:isured.  Siu'h  pi*ossun^  wjis  tenmnl  *•  osmotic*  iiivN^iro/' 
n'fennngto the  "osmosis/'  «»r  pas>ae<^  thnmgh  the  waiL  of  the  ve^jciei. 
Su4*li  pn»paivd  walls  ai-e  peniieahle  freely  to  watei\  but  iu»t  to  >iugar 
or  similar  bodies.  Van't  I-Iorif  pointed  *mx  that  the  total  pivssui^?  i^gitJ- 
teprnl  is  p?^»portional  to  the  amount  of  siih.<^run«-e  in  ^dution  and  timt 
it  in  proportional  to  the  aiisoiute  tempeiTitun\  and  he  shtiwetL  l)esidei». 
that  tlie  pn»ssuiv  »»xeit4vl  l»y  the  ^ngnr  mcdiMrules  ia  the  same  iia  that 
whieh  would  be  exeited  at  the  >iame  r^Mupemturn  wen^  an  iv^ual  uum- 
l>er  of  nio|e(*ules  of  hyiin»treii  t**  oi^Mipy  the  same  volume  tits  the  iugar 
-solution.  This  may  l»e  »»\-pressed  ity  smring  that  when  in  diUitG  -kiIu- 
tion  -»ug:ir  molecules  l)ehuve  as  if  rhi»v  wen»  pif»s<Mit  in  rhe  .rruieoui* 
state.  Here  again,  liowev»M\  it  wjis  norieed  that  Wts  HMnied  to  \r\vi^  a 
higher  pressure:  it  was  iitfieuit  r*)  ''onstrtu't  a  semipenneul)le  «lia- 
phmgin.  hi^wever.  which  wouht  resist  rhe  pansiigf»  «»f  ^dt  molecules, 
while  allowing  those  of  w;if4»r  t*)  p>iss  fn*eiy.      Liibtdy,  .Lrrheuiin*.  of 
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Stockholm,  had  shown  that  the  conductivity  of  salt  solutions  for  elec- 
tricity may  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  when  a  salt,  such  as 
KNO5,  is  dissolved  in  water  it  dissociates  into  poilions  similar  in  num- 
ber and  kind  to  those  it  would  yield  if  electrolyzed  and  if  no  second- 
ary reactions  were  to  take  place.  Such  portions  (K  and  NO,  for 
example)  had  been  named  ions  by  Faraday.  The  conductivity  of  such 
solutions  becomes  greater,  per  unit  of  dissolved  salt,  the  weaker  the 
solution  until  finally  a  limit  is  reached,  after  which  further  dilution  no 
longer  increases  conductivity.  Now  Van't  Hoff  united  all  these  iso- 
lated observations  and  showed  their  bearing  on  each  other.  Stated 
shortly  the  hypothesis  is  as  follows:  When  a  substance  is  dissolved  in 
a  large  quantity  of  a  solvent  its  molecules  are  separated  from  each 
other  to  a  distance  comparable  with  that  which  obtains  in  gases.  They 
are,  therefore,  capable  of  independent  action  and  when  placed  in  a 
vessel  the  walls  of  which  are  permeable  to  the  solvent,  but  not  to  the 
dissolved  substance  (** semipermeable  membrane''),  the  imprisoned 
molecules  of  the  latter  exert  pressure  on  the  interior  surface  of  these 
walls  as  if  they  were  gaseous.  Van't  Hoff  showed  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  this  phenomenon  and  the  depression  of  freezing  point 
and  vapor  pressure  already  alluded  to.  He  pointed  out  further  that 
the  exceptions  to  this  behavior,  noticed  in  the  case  of  dissolved  salts, 
are  due  to  their  -*■  electric  dissociation"  or  "'ionization,"'  as  it  is  now 
termed;  and  that  in  a  sufficient^  dilute  solution  of  potassium  nitrate, 
for  example,  the  osmotic  pressure  and  the  correlated  depression  of 
freezing  point  and  rise  of  boiling  point  are  practicalh^  equal  to  what 
would  be  produced  were  the  salt  to  be  split  into  its  ions,  K  and  NO,. 
These  views  were  vigorously  advocated  by  Ostwald  (professor  at  Leip- 
zig) in  his  '*  Zeit^chrift  fur  ph3'sikalische  Chemie,"  and  he  and  his  pupils 
have  done  much  to  gather  together  facts  in  confirmation  of  this  theory 
and  in  extending  its  scope. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  ions  K  and  NO3  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  atoms;  they  are  charged  atoms:  the  K  retains  a  +  nnd  the 
NO3  a  —  charge.  On  immersing  into  the  solution  the  i>ole^  of  a  Imt- 
tery,  one  charged  +  and  the  other  — ,  the  +K  atoms  are  attracted 
to  the  —  pole  and  are  there  discharged:  as  soon  as  they  lose  their 
charge  they  are  free  to  act  on  the  water,  when  they  liberate  their 
equivalent  of  h^^drogen.  Similarly,  the  —NO,  groups  are  discharged 
at  the  +  pole  and  abstract  hydrogen  from  the  water,  liberating  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen.  Thus  the  phenomenon  of  electrolysis, 
so  long  a  mysterious  process,  finds  a  simple  explanation.  The  course 
of  ordinary  chemical  reactions  is  also  readilv  realized  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  this  theory.     Take,  for  example,  the  ordinary  equation: 

AgNO,.  Aq+ NaCl.  Ag= AgCl+ NaNO,.  Aq ; 

i.  e.,  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  sodium  chloride  give  a  precipitate 
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Ag.-^(— >JfOL.^^— :^JaH^— <CL  ^ip^J^L— 5tuJk^— !WOLJi^i.. 

The  compi>uncL.  -rtlt^Rr  ♦?iiii#ciiiH«  bmhtf^  iiiwiliihii*  iii  water,  iif  iar»niiHifl 
by  the  onion  <rf  tdie  Tnn*f  JS^  unit  O  ancC  tihmi?  nnnMHfiiHnti  iQiHAncwf?- 
ibcming  tm  eiefstoriiRiil^  aeutnali  <{0]npHniidt:  w^hilk  Ghe  ^nihinL  QftniK. 
chadc^vvHi  poifiliLVftly  Oi#i£!f*tih«i!  wiiGh  tJie  5©Jl  ibntK.  n«ffifUiiw*ikT  «<fiaa3^ML 
i!iHiiam  in  -H^Iuinijni 

One  mocH  ^pliimciDn  <«£  Gha  prmtii^ht  auir^  ^h*  ^liMnn.  %in7^  f^fttwinr* 
«i!Hw.  JLmirew**^  FAvre^  unit  v^^iDitaimiMUK.  iHili  tiffgiHtiuflk  JHiIiiiw-  Hhi^niH^ii. 
q€  i!o^nbai^fL^  tuuh  %  Bjf^rt&dittL.  <i£  ffiirik.  hwv^  <iHw>aHi  mrneh:  lyknr 
aadi  tdme  tk)  tihe  menMirfmiiHilx  <f^  t&t'  histt!  ^^oik(>it  <&i!iii^  <(hfteim«iiD 
reaetionfcK  5i*w«  wfaflit  \rer5r  ^fiiferfHili  ium9anC£f  <*f  heal:  i4»n«  »*\n[9lhf«ii 
when  <(hii)Fine^  bcrdmihe^  or  ii^tiihe  <(fHiihme..  CR^pvitdirs^el!;^..  wMl  ^9&smxsi 
Q€  ^tai^wnu  tdkn  oimLbt^ir  (»£  hesili  iiniJt&<?^9DwHit<»n  ngumTaJfeihig^  i<^<ffiiini 

siliinB  aKU&f  Uf  iiJhvcaipf  tithf^tdi  I^^lJi^^i.  Maw^  <(UiL  chiif  SueH  bn  «y:^fiMiitfd? 
Ihi  tmdu'  iiif  t^3:p&lBus&Q^>a  atf  firallbw?^::  These  UKiifif  cioiii  buHe^f  iuth  Dmi2ze<£ 
oil  «4oIialnbn«  atf  ^owtl  m.  the  efjiuil&uai:: 

Wikfiei:  Of  idle  oniir  imax^wait  f^rmeiL  :uii£  di  iif  pcrHiui^eti:  by  tihe  imodoi 
of  the  hyiirojfeiL  ma  oci^armuiDL-jr  befi)n^Biir  tKo  the  Ui^iii  inii  iihe  CW.  <i>r 
hydroiyf  ion  oriij^TmiJly  heli)nirtaM:  tio-  che  btk*e.  X<y  thirther  «!hiu«£!e  hut*- 
oifi^tirreti:  liem»e  tthe  nLnift>nn  evi^hiniion  •>€  heoc  by  che  cncenuttaija  toi 
equx^Tciient  (|^lUilCECie^*^  of  t:he>*e  ;u!ijii*  Ami  bttc*e?f. 

It  now  rwQcuuB*'*  tij jgrv**  A^hi)ct  :i«*i;oiiiii;  of  nhe  xr»^aJii*>rC  :r«*aeniIiza.nTts>a 
whiitk  hurt  j»w-  v*Mi  been  mmlie  ia  <^henii2*trrv:  it;  Iku*  been  Ci*rmeii  the 
perio^fe  aonrain^^wnent  <*jf  Che  ♦element.'*. 

Ift  I.rHv4^  Newlauwi*.  of  L#^)«wiofu  -Ami  LiXihor  l£eT«*r-  lone  of  Tiibtiiireiu 
ff>€aui  tihai:  by  aarraoi^pii^  fihe^  element*  m.  the  onier  of  the^Lr  4Ci>oiii! 
wm^^^  «?eTt*m  ri^j^ilsiiritie^  wr«^n^  to  be  obi?ervred  betvreen  etarfa  ♦*Ienaenl^ 
sari  m  <;^TieTa£  the  ei^^hfth  en  .-*a<^^!e^?i^il^)a  frt>ni  rtu  m  the  ♦Jirrier  <^>f  tfaetr 
•Etnaerwal  vr*lTie.  .*ku^h  r^mxitkr  etement-^  formed  gTt>api-  or  t^asmtrtier?^ 
white  the  «»'lement'^  .-^epftruirQ^  them  be^lioog  to  a  peri«xi,  hienee  the  oiuxie 
*•  periorti*^  ATTAn^ement^''  Commeni^tn^  with  Lithiuiru  a.  Eght*  Ioi?troa> 
coelkl  f'JTjjvl  A."* '^fliir^iCe  in  certain  mrnemfc.  w^  ha^e  the  fotlowin;;  -eries*. 
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Lithium 

Beryllium 

Boron 

Carl)on 

9.2 

11 

12 

Sodium 

Magnesium 

Aluminum 

Silicon 

23 

24.3 

27 

28 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Fluorine 

Neon 

14 

16 

19 

20 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Chlorine 

Argon 

31 

32 

35.5 

40 

and  so  on.  It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  resemblances 
between  the  elements  which  stand  in  the  vertical  columns,  but  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  resem}>lance  extends  also  to  the  formulas  and  prop- 
erties of  their  compounds.  Thus,  the  chlorides  of  lithium  and  sodium 
are  each  white,  soluble  salts  of  the  formulae  LiCl  and  NaCl;  oxides  of 
magnesium  and  of  beryllium  are  both  insoluble,  white,  earthy  powders, 
MgO  and  BeO  (GeO),  and  so  on.  Newlands  in  his  preliminary  sketch, 
termed  this  order  the  "Law  of  Octaves,"  and  predicted  the  existence 
of  certain  undiscovered  elements  which  should  occupy  unfilled  positions 
in  the  table.  Mendel^ef,  professor  at  St.  Petei-sburg,  in  1869,  ampli- 
fied and  extended  these  relations,  and  he  and  Meyer  pointed  out  that  the 
volume  occupied  by  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  such  elements  under- 
went a  periodic  variation  when  the  elements  are  classified  as  above. 
The  prediction  of  undiscovered  elements  was  made  by  Mendel^ef  in  a 
more  assured  manner,  and  in  several  cases  they  have  been  realized. 
Thus,  what  Mendel^ef  called  '"  ekaboron  "  has  since  been  discovered  by 
Lecoq  de  Boisbandron  and  named  patriotically  '^Gullium."  Men- 
del^ef's  ^'eka-silicon"  is  now  known  as  ''germanium,"  discovered  by 
Winkler,  and  ''  eka-aluminum  "  is  now  Cleve's  ''  scandium."  Moreover, 
the  atomic  weights  of  ctesium,  beryllium,  molybdenum,  and  mercury 
have  been  altered  so  that  they  fit  the  periodic  table,  and  further 
research  has  justified  the  alteration. 

The  valency  of  these  elements  increases  from  right  to  left,  as  will 
be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  following  series : 


LiCl 

BeCl^ 

BCls             ecu 

NH.Cl 

OH, 

Na,0 

MgO 

B2O3             SiO., 

PC, 

SO3 

lonml. 

Dvacl. 

• 

Triad.          Tetrad. 
FH 
C1(0H)0, 
Monad  and  Heptad. 

Triad  and  Pentad. 

Ne— 
A 
No  valency. 

Dyail  and  Hexad. 

The  elements  of  no  valency  are  of  recent  discovery.  In  1894  Lord 
Kayleigh  had  determined  the  density  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, having  separated  from  it  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  which 
are  mixed  with  nitrogen  in  air.  He  found  it  to  be  of  somewhat  higher 
density  than  that  obtainable  from  ammonia  and  other  compounds  of 
nitrogen.  In  conjunction  with  Ramsay  he  investigated  atmospheric 
nitrogen;  it  was  absorbed  either  by  a  method  devised  b}'  Cavendish 
or  b}'  making  it  combine  with  magnesium  at  a  red  heat.     They  found 
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tbft(  lis  •ii^Qe>ity  w:ftc^  aifart^  ±K    ¥#•  rmo^  mtm  •rstf  ^ftier  -frur^  tbe  DBtme 
*")irgvii«'^  '>r  Lii8iictiv»«^  -sti^aiu:  mbifi  itX  jAOffli^Qs^  Imc-  •nob^'  it  !«}» «Dtier  into 

bittiKiocits  ^x  dif^a  31  noDfiTabk.  •fSf>Hrani«uKf«d  w^^  ^mt  wiach  hkd  Wen 

{NT^vioabiy  exftouiw^i  ^  ffiSkdirkai^  ^  BaligiTniffiFf..  jund  <-^'bciL3B»ed  from 
it  heli(£itu  :ii  ^jifes  A  'Seflbdnr  ±.  fici<i«4R?«<ai^  ji  ip^vHirBBi  vii5<^  iiad  Hera 

:?«^tt«  k>f  Skirts.  :ia^  nnmifvS  lidStim  W  FinmiktMid  juod  LiCK^nnn-.    SoK^i^- 

Liqudl:;urv:>?<i  !iBib>  ri«lk^^  ri(v>  <>ftikie;r  |!ai?ie>  iddOL  "^kiypcn^juid 

ttietticttt^  wkk  heli«ffliL  wiA  atomk*  m^ei^t  4:  ne<m^  :^*:  jurgjooL  40: 
knrp^>«u  Si^  iftwi  xvftoin.  idS.  TWy  all  ^§sptft  m  helstg  vofonoaJUmaAtz 
u  e.«  tii<m'  SlioktfTBiles  octtsa^t  of  ^ii^^e  ^om^.  and  tfaey  lave  no 
dettcv  U>  Kntw  oompcfiinds;  L  <e.,  they  pos&iess  no  v^tlency. 


:ir*  l<i» 


tT  jm>  COMXEBCUkL  SCPKEXACT. 

Itt  tkk^  ^keiic^  of  the  pixi^^reds  of  cbefni^^^ 
hRi>  jikMt  |m$&ei  attieiitioo  has  been  paid  ehieflj  totbeprogresis  of  tboi^bt. 
Allife^His  must,  however,  be  made  to  the  a{q)IJcatiooi^  of  chemL4iy  to 
industrial  purposes  The  development  of  the  i$oda  industry,  the  prep- 
aiation  of  carbonate  of  toda  and  caui^tic  from  common  i^t — initiated 
in  Fiam^  by  Le  Blanc  (1742-1 806> — hai»  been  dei'eloped  by  Tennant  in 
SxHland.  and  Mu^peatb  and  Gotst^ge.  and  by  Hargreave>.  Weldon^  and 
Maelea  in  England.  ThL*^  proce^h^  ha^  at  prei-^nt  a  t<4^riou>  rival  in  the 
animonia-»oda  proceftc  developed  by  Sol  way  in  Belgium  and  bv  Brun- 
ner  and  Mond  in  £ug:land.  The  nianufaArture  of  sulphuric  jii  ii  m:» 
long  associated  with  the  alkali  proceI^^•  ha.>  niade  eno^Jiou^  ^t^ide^: 
during  the  present  centurj'.  but  L*  frtilL  in  the  uiain.  thi^  original  prc^i*- 
es»  of  caufring  sulphur  dioxide  in  pret^ence  of  water  to  aborb  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  through  nitric  oxide.  But  the  saving  of  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen  through  the  invention  of  a  f?ulph uric-acid  tower  by  Ciay- 
Lus^ac,  known  bv  his'  name,  and  the  reutilization  of  tbe^  oxides  in 
the  "Glover""  tower,  invented  bv  John  Glover,  of  Newcastle,  have 
greatly  les&ened  the  co!^t  of  the  acid.  Concentration  of  the  acid  in 
iron  vessels  is  now  common,  the  cost  of  platinum  or  of  fragile  glass 
vessels  being  thereby  saved.  The  desulphurization  of  iron  and  the 
removal  of  silicoa,  carbon,  and  phosphorus  by  Bessemer's  process. 
nKxlified  by  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  through  the  introduction  of  a  *'  basic 
magnesia  lining""  for  the  converters,  has  made  it  possible  to  obtain 
pure  iron  and  steel  from  ores  pre\iously  regarded  as  of  little  \'alue. 
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The  use  of  artificial  manures,  prepared  by  mixing  refuse  animal 
matters  with  tetra-h^'drogen,  calcium  phosphate,  and  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  first  introduced  by  Liebig,  has  created  a  revo- 
lution in  agricultural  methods  and  in  the  weight  of  crops  obtainable 
from  a  given  area  of  soil.  The  influence  of  manures  on  crops  has 
been  fully  studied  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  for  more  than  fifty  years  in 
their  experimental  farms  at  Rothampstead.  The  most  remarkable 
advances  which  have  been  made,  however,  are  due  to  cheap  electric 
current.  The  electrolysis  of  alumina,  dissolved  in  fused  cryolite  to 
obtain  aluminum,  an  operation  carried  out  at  Schaffhausen  on  the 
Rhine  and  at  the  Falls  of  Foyers  in  Scotland,  the  electro  deposition 
of  pure  copper  for  electric  wires  and  cables,  electro  silvering,  gilding, 
and  nickeling,  all  these  are  instances  where  decomposition  of  a  com- 
pound by  the  electric  current  has  led  to  important  industrial  results. 
At  present  soda  and  chlorine  are  being  manufactured  by  the  electro- 
lysis of  salt  solution  contained  in  rocking  trays,  one  of  the  electrodes 
being  mercury,  by  the  Castner-Kellner  process.  This  manufacture  is 
being  carried  on  at  Niagara,  as  well  as  in  England.  But  electricity  as 
a  heating  agent  finds  ever-extending  application.  Henri  Moissan 
(professor  at  Paris)  led  the  way  by  utilizing  the  enormous  heat  of  the 
arc  in  his  electric  furnace,  thereby,  among  other  interesting  reactions, 
manufacturing  diamonds,  small,  it  is  true,  though  none  the  less  real. 
The  use  of  electricity  as  a  heating  agent  has  received  new  applications. 
Phosphorus  is  now  made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  phosphates  of  lime 
and  alumina  with  coke;  a  new  polishing  agent  has  been  found  in  ^'car- 
boioindum,"  a  compound  of  carbon  and  silicon  produced  by  heating  in 
an  electrical  furnace  a  mixture  of  sand  and  coke,  and  cyanide  of 
potassium,  almost  indispensable  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  ores 
poor  in  gold,  is  now  manufactured  b}^  heating  a  mixture  of  carbon  and 
carbonate  of  barium  in  an  electric  furnace  in  a  current  of  carbon 
monoxide.  These  are  but  some  of  the  instances  in  which  electricity 
has  been  adopted  as  an  agent  in  effecting  chemical  changes,  and  it 
may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the  earlier  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  witness  a  great  development  in  this  direction.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  later  developments  of  industrial  chemistry  owe 
theii'  success  entirely  to  the  growth  of  chemical  theory;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  that  nation  which  possesses  the  most  competent  chemists, 
theoretical  and  practical,  is  destined  to  succeed  in  the  competition 
with  other  nations  for  commercial  supremacy  and  all  its  concomitant 
advantages. 
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LIQUID  HYDROGEN/ 


By  Professor  Dewar,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  R.  I. 


My  colleague,  Lord  Rayleigh,  in  his  commemoration  lecture  dealt 
so  admirably  and  exhaustively  with  some  of  the  discoveries  of  our 
great  predecessors  in  this  institution  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
pursue  further  the  lines  of  historical  treatment  in  this  lecture. 
Instead  of  discoursing  generally  on  the  chemical  side  of  the  work 
of  Davy  and  Faraday  and  their  successors,  it  has  seemed  to  me  more 
appropriate  to  attempt  some  experimental  demonstrations  of  the 
latest  modern  developments  in  a  field  of  inquiry  opened  out  to  science 
by  the  labors  of  the  two  illustrious  chemists  just  mentioned.  With 
this  object  in  view,  my  discourse  this  evening  will  be  confined  to  the 
subject  of  liquid  hydrogen.  Davy  said:  "Nothing  tends  so  nmch  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  as  the  application  of  a  new  instrument. 
The  native  intellectual  powers  of  man  in  diflferent  times  are  not  so 
much  the  causes  of  the  diflferent  success  of  their  labors  as  the  pecidiar 
nature  of  the  means  and  artificial  resources  in  their  possession."  The 
new  instrument  of  research,  which  for  the  first  time  we  have  to 
experiment  with  before  an  audience,  is  the  liquid  form  of  the  old 
inflammable  air  of  Cavendish.  Lavoisier  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century  had  the  scientific  acumen  to  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  "if 
the  earth  were  suddenly  transported  into  a  very  cold  region,  the  air,  or 
at  least  some  of  the  aeriform  fluids  which  now  compose  the  mass  of  our 
atmosphere,  would  doubtless  lose  their  elasticity  for  want  of  a  suflScient 
temperature  to  retain  them  in  that  state.  They  would  return  to  the 
liquid  state  of  existence  and  new  liquids  would  be  formed,  of  whose 
properties  we  can  not  at  present  form  the  most  distant  idea."  Black, 
about  the  same  time,  in  discussing  the  properties  of  hydrogen,  makes 
the  following  suggestive  observations:  "  We  may  now  further  remark, 
with  regard  to  inflammable  air,  that  it  is  at  present  considered  as  one 
of  the  simple  or  elementary  bodies  in  nature.  I  mean,  however,  the 
basis  of  it,  called  the  hydrogen  by  the  French  chemists;  for  the  inflam- 
mable air  itself,  namely,  hydrogen  gas,  is  considered  as  a  compound  of 

*  Centenary  commemoration  lecture,  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Wednes- 
day, June  7,  1899,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.  G.,  president,  in  the 
chair,  by  Profensor  Dewar,  M.  A.,  LL.  I).,  F.  R,  S.,  M.  R,  L,  FuUerian  professor  of 
chemistrj'  R.  L 
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thmst  }ytmstimd  the  iTuittt»r  <  if  heox,  Wlmt  ;tppesuTUM^  juid  prop«*mnj*>  tbaM 
hm^s^  \ranid  havA,  w^itr  it  «lepiTVP<l  of  ite-  Ifttent  lifar:uut  rtlatjiiw  form;, 
and  *\\nvpt  ^lepanitBfl  irnm  iill  oths^r  matter,  \vp^  ««n  nor  reil/'  The  iicsnB- 
nM'.y  of  the  pmphefv  of  Lav^^Jisner  Lutti-lieen  »^xperrm€Hitally  reriiiB«L.biill 
untii  iTH^ftnrly  w^  bati  niHtisdnrtire  ;ui»wer  to  the  riddle  of  Black.  The- 
ohjec'.t  of  rhin-  lef^tiiiT*  will  Im  :in  :ittempt:  tn  iMtrant^  the  sohitinn  <jf  tliBF' 
problem  >rtij^p:«ced  *iy  Blai'k  n  (^nmrr  :i^.  Or  is^  intBTRstin^  CD  note- 
how  f»ontidenr  E'tiraday  wfu*- that  hrdmgpn  wnidd  idtimateiy  ^leohtmnecB 
in  the  liquid  :ind  -jfdid  form.  In  the«^mr?*e  <if  one  of-  lii^*- le<^rurR*(JBlhF- 
ftrwi  m  thp  y**ar  L.HtT^.  he  -»ftid:  '•There  i.s-  iToi^on  to  ^lelieve  ww  niifliiliiB 
derive*  much  infnrraation  m^-ta  the  innmat;e  nature  of  thp^te  nonmetfeDiio: 
ftlementR-  if  we  ♦•ould  -KwrpfHl  in  ohmininir:  hydrogen  tmd  mt3njgimi.ih.tfie- 
liquid  or  -K^lid  tnrm.  Miuiy  ;Jii«e?»'  have  lieen  liquedefi:  one.,  (flurbenui'- 
lutid  c£iiR,  huR  t)een  >Kdiditie<l:  but  hydrrif^en  ;uid  nitrn|£en  have  DRsuteeB 
fdl  <iur  t^tfoitH  <»f  diiH-  kiniL  Hydmiren^.  in  many  of  its-  celadons^  aetfr 
:iR  though  ir  weiT»  ti  metul:  could  it  ^>e  obtxiined  in  a  liqiuil.  <ir  soI&B 
<»ondition  the  doubt  mijirfit  l>e  >»ettipf I.  Thiw-  i^TRat  ppriblenu.  hiiwevei!;. 
haH-  ypit  Ui  lie  -Halved:  nor  >»hoidd  we  look  with  hopele«#Hie!4if  (in.  titra- 
Hohition..  when  W4»  r^tfeft  with  wonder — antL  iiw-  E  «to-  tUmoHt  wiiifa.  fieac 
juid  nrerablinji^ — on  the  ptiwer^^of  invf*>»tijgnting  the  hiddiai  (ttnttftaeM'  o€ 
thene  t^iement^..  of  <pie5*tioninji^  them,  makini^  them,  ^fiselbsf^  tbs^ 
.set»rf»t2*  and  t»dl  their  tulejf..  j^h^^^n  hy  the  Almijtriity  tn  man. ""  Et  mast 
he  (TonfeMHed,  how4*vf*r,  that  later  phy^ifiHlH  and  rhemiHts^  were  aliii0»<t 
forced  ro  (^.oni'lude  that  the  problem.  wa»-  a  hopelei-w-  <infr.  ThfrfcdE 
history  of  the  liii[uefh«»tion  of  hydrojgen  hu*f  been  dealt  with,  in  a^  Fcii&fr 
evening diw»nur5H»^  deliverpd  in  Jutuiary  c>f  thin- year.. io  thatafl.qnealaiQiia' 
dealinj^T  with  the  work  of  other  inve^♦tii^mi>r?f  may  for  the  prf^enli  fe 
omitted  in  order  t4>  ^tvt*  time  for  the  t^xperinientul  illuHtrrUionhK 

Thi>*  lar^e  >>pherii»al  *iouble-walle<i  jind  -wlverwl  vai:uiun.  vi»i«el 
«'f>ntainH  I  liter  of  liii[iiid  hyihrogen.  Ton  obnerve  it  m  lifbwi  oiifi 
of  a  larjje  «»ylindrirjU  v^e**sel  full  of  liquid  air.  En  «>rder  t3i>  (iimininh 
tthe  rate  of  evjipnratit^n  it  in  nei'ei^Hary  &>  -wirround  the  vejfHel  m  wiiick 
the  hydro«jren  in  «»ollerCe<i  with  liquid  :iir.  Cniler  -mi'h  cM^ndxtiooH 
the  rapidity  of  evtiip«">rati«>n  h*^  jthout  the  ^»ttnie  :u+  that  ♦)f  Bij[iiM  air 
when  Icepn  in  a  ?*imilar  v^e^♦Hel  in  the  orflinary  way.  En  onfer  to 
prove  chut  hydrogen  i^♦  pre>H»nt  in  the  liquiit  form^  the  .i4iiipieHt 
f»Tperiment  'm*  Wi  remove  the  <*ntt<->n-wool  piu^..  wiiinh  Cakffj*  the  pbmx 
of  a  i^nrk^  and  int^rt  a  raetallie  wire^  to  the  emi  t>f  wlindi  iw-  attsk^fajed 
a  biiJl  of  artbentiiiM  for  the  purprine  of  ahm^rbin^  the  liiiuiii.  f)ki  brin^- 
m^  it  qimkly  into  che  air  and  iiippiy injr  a  l%ht  it  boniii  with  tfai? 
f:h«fraeteri**i;i<*  appe?iran«*e  of  the  hydrooren  (fame  (Fiiar.  C*  PL  ET)* 
Tfee  l'ii*|niid  «ran  n^adily  he  prjareti  from  one  ^rariety  of  vaiMiam  \n*:<i*ef 
intO' anr><iher,  ^r  Khat  bv  meann  of  thi>  ant*ilv»*reii  ^'viin^irTinil  form  th#» 
ai|)f)e«r;tn^.e  of  the  K«'jiiini  ^nd  other  experiment^  may  be  prf^jetTteii  on 
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a  screen  (Fig.  A,  PI.  II).  The  liquid  hydrogen  appears  in  gentle 
ebullition  and  is  perfectly  clear,  only  there  is  a  white  solid  deposit  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  which  is  really  solid  air.  This  may  be  shown 
by  removing  for  an  instant  the  cotton-wool  stopper,  when  you  see 
a  snow  of  solid  air  falling  in  the  liquid.  It  is  easy  to  arrange  a 
method  of  carrying  liquid  hydrogen  in  a  small  vacuum  vessel  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  PI.  I, 
where  the  vacuum  vessel,  after  it  has  been  filled  by  dipping  it  into  the 
main  supply  by  means  of  a  supporting  wire,  is  surrounded  with  a  glass 
envelope,  which  becomes  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas 
constantly  maintained,  thereby  preventing  the  access  of  air.  That 
the  density  of  the  liquid  is  very  small  and  is  altogether  unlike  liquid 
air  is  shown  by  dropping  small  pieces  of  cork,  which  float  readily  in 
the  latter  liquid  but  sink  instantly  in  the  hydrogen  (Fig.  B,  PI.  11). 
The  real  densit}^  of  the  liquid  is  only  one-fourteenth  that  of  water,  so 
that  it  is  b}^  far  the  lightest  known  liquid.  This  small  density  explains 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  liquid  is  cleared  on  the  entrance  of  the 
air  snow.  The  relative  smallness  of  the  gas  bubbles  produced  in  the 
actively  boiling  liquid,  which  causes  an  appearance  of  opalescence,  is 
really  due  to  the  small  surface  tension  of  the  liquid  hydrogen.  The 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  liquid  hydrogen  is  some  five  times  greater 
than  that  of  liquid  oxygen,  and  is  comparable  with  that  of  car})onic 
acid,  about  6^  from  its  critical  point.  The  latent  heat  of  evaporation 
is  about  190  units,  and  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  is  very  high, 
and,  so  far  as  my  experiments  go,  leads  me  to  the  value  6.  This  is  in 
very  marked  conti*ast  to  the  specfic  heat  of  liquid  oxygen,  which  is 
about  0.5.  The  extraordinary  lowness  of  its  boiling  point  is  at  once 
apparent  by  cooling  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  liquid  and  then  removing 
it  into  the  air,  when  it  will  be  seen  to  condense  for  a  moment  solid  air 
on  its  surface  which  soon  melts  and  falls  as  a  liquid  air.  This  may  be 
collected  in  a  small  cup,  and  the  production  of  oxygen  demonsti-ated 
by  the  ignition  of  a  red-hot  splinter  of  wood  after  the  chief  portion  of 
the  nitrogen  has  evaporated.  If  a  long  piece  of  quill  tubing  sealed  at 
one  end,  but  open  at  the  other,  is  plained  in  the  liquid,  then  the  part 
that  is  cooled  rapidly  fills  with  liquid  air.  On  stopping  any  further 
entrance  of  air  by  closing  the  end  of  the  tube,  the  liquid  air  quickly 
becomes  solid,  showing  in  the  interior  a  hollow  spindle  from  con- 
traction, in  passing  from  the  liquid  into  the  solid  form  (Fig.  E,  PI.  II). 
On  bringing  the  tube  containing  the  solid  from  the  liquid  hydrogen 
bath  into  the  air  we  observe  liquid  air  running  from  the  surface  while 
the  solid  air  inside  is  seen  to  melt  (Fig.  D,  PI.  II).  Here  is  a  tube 
into  which  liquid  oxygen  has  been  poured.  On  placing  it  in  liquid 
hydrogen  it  freezes  to  a  clear  blue  ice.  Liquid  nitrogen  under  similar 
circumstances  forms  a  colorless  ice.  If  instead  of  an  open  tube  in 
free  air  we  employ  a  closed  vessel  of  about  a  liter  capacity  to  which 
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the  quill  tube  is  attairhed,  then,  on  repeating  the  experiment,  the  .same 
results  follow,  only  the  volume  of  the  liquid  air  formed  agrees  with 
the  total  (juantity  present  in  the  vessel.  This  suggests  that  any  air 
left  in  the  closed  vessel  must  have  a  very  small  pressure.  This  Is  con- 
firmed by  attaching  a  mercurial  gauge  to  any  vessel  containing  air, 
when  it  will  be  seen  the  vacuum  produced  by  hydrogen  cooling  18 
equal  to  that  of  a  Torricellian  vacuum  (tig.  2,  PI.  I).  To  reach  such  a 
high  exhaustion  the  solid  oxygen  and  nitrogen  at  the  boiling  point  of 
hydrogen  must  be  practically  nonvolatile  or  have  an  exceedingly 
small  vapor  pressure.  If  the  ordinary  air  contains  free  hydrogen, 
helium,  et**.,  which  are  noncondensable  in  this  way  of  working,  then 
the  vacuum  would  not  be  so  high  as  with  pure  oxygen  or  nitrogen. 
This  method  may  be  used  to  separate  the  incondensable  gases  from 
the  air.  Such  air  vacua  when  examined  spectroscopically  show  the 
lines  of  hydrogen,  helium^  and  neon.  We  may  now  employ  this  proc- 
ess to  produce  high  vacua,  and  test  their  exhaustion  by  the  character 
of  the  electric  discharge.  Vacuum  tubes  which  have  been  prepared  in 
this  way  show  extraordinary  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  electric 
discharge;  they  also  show  the  marked  phosphorescence  of  the  gla88 
characteristic  of  Crookes  tubes  (Figs.  F  and  G,  PI.  II).  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  rapidity  with  which  such  high  exhaustions  can  be  attained 
that  is  so  interesting.  You  will  observe  that  this  large  Geissler  tube, 
previously  exhausted  to  some  3  inches  pressure,  will,  when  the  end 
j)art  is  immersed  in  liquid  hydrogen,  pass  through  all  the  well-known 
changes  in  the  phases  of  striation — the  glow  on  the  poles,  the  phosphor- 
escence of  the  glass — in  the  space  of  a  fraction  of  a  minute.  From 
this  it  follows  that  theoretically  we  need  not  exhaust  the  air  out  of  our 
double-walled  vessel  when  liquid  hydrogen  has  to  be  stored  or  collected. 
This  makes  a  striking  contrast  to  the  behavoir  of  liquid  air  under 
similar  circiunstances.  The  rapid  exhaustion  caused  by  the  soliditica- 
tion  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  a  double-walled  unexhausted  test 
tube,  when  liquid  hydrogen  is  placed  in  it,  ma}'  be  shown  in  another 
way.  I.«eave  a  little  mercury  in  the  vessel  containing  air,  just  as  if  it 
had  been  left  from  making  a  mercurial  vac^uuni.  Now,  we  know  mer- 
cury, in  such  a  vacuum,  can  easily  be  made  to  distill  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  when  we  cool  a  part  of  the  vessel  with  liquid  air,  so  that 
we  should  expect  the  mercury  in  the  unexhausted  test  tube  to  distill  on 
to  the  surface  cooled  with  the  liquid  hydrogen.  This  actually  takes 
place.  A  rough  comparison  of  the  relative  temperatures  of  boiling 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  may  be  made  by  placing  two  nearly  identical 
hydrogen-gas  thermometers  operating  at  constant  pressure  side  b}'  side 
and  cooling  eac^h  with  one  of  the  liquids  (PI.  111).  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  contraction  in  the  thermometer  cooled  with  liquid  hydrogen  ele- 
vates the  liquid  some  six  times  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
liquid  column  of  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  licjuid  oxygen.  A 
constant- volume  hvdrogen  thermometer  constructed  as  shown  in  PI.  IV 
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gave  the  boiling  ]K)int  of  21  absolute  or  —252"^  C,  and  a  similar 
helium  thermometer  gave  the  same  result.  The  critical  temperature 
is  about  32^  absolute  or  —241"  C,  and  the  critical  pressure  about  15 
atmospheres.  If  a  closed  vessel  is  full  of  hydrogen  gas  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  then,  unlike  the  air  vessels,  it  shows  no  condensation  when  a 
part  of  it  is  cooled  in  liquid  hydrogen.  To  produce  liquefaction  we 
must  increase  the  pressure  of  the  gas  or  reduce  the  boiling  point  of  the 
liquid  hydrogen  by  exhaustion.  Pure  hydrogen  liquefied  in  a  closed 
vessel  is  perfectly  clear,  showing  no  ti'a^.'e  of  color  or  any  appearance 
of  absorption  bands  in  the  position  of  the  spectrum  lines.  Electric 
sparks  passing  in  the  liquid  when  examined  with  the  spectroscope 
show  the  ordinary  line  spectrum  without  any  reversals.  The  vapor 
of  boiling  h3^drogen  is  about  fifteen  times  denser  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  gas,  thus  bringing  it  up  to  the  density  of  air.  The  liquid 
hydrogen,  at  its  boiling  point,  is  al>out  sixty  times  denser  than  the 
vapor  coming  olf.  In  the  ciise  of  oxygen  the  density  of  the  liquid  is 
266  times  that  of  the  vapor  at  its  l)oiling  point. 

If  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  in  the  form  of  a  little  ball  is  attached  to  a 
thread,  placed  in  liquid  hydrogen,  and  then  brought  into  the  magnetic 
field,  it  is  found  to  be  strongl}^  magnetic.  This  is  simply  due  to  the 
condensation  of  solid  and  liquid  air  in  the  pores  of  the  wool.  This 
substance  we  know  is  magnetic  on  account  of  the  oxygen  it  contains. 
Pure  liquid  hydrogen  is  not  magnetic,  but  when  the  solid  air  snow  is 
in  suspension  in  the  fluid,  then  the  magnetic  character  of  the  latter 
becomes  apparent  when  the  vessel  is  placed  in  the  magnetic  field. 

All  the  phosphorescent  effects  produced  at  low  temperatures  fonuerly 
described  are  intensified  at  the  much  lower  temperature  of  boiling 
hydrogen.  To  stimulate*  phosphorescence  at  the  temperature  of  liquid 
air,  ultraviolet  light  had  to  be  employed,  and  then  the  solid  hody^ 
organic  or  inorganic,  allowed  to  rise  in  tempemture.  It  was  during 
the  rise  of  temperature  that  the  marked  luminous  emission  took  place. 
Amongst  inorganic  bodies  the  platino-cyanide  of  ammonia  is  very 
remarkable  in  this  respect,  and  generally  the  group  in  organic  chem- 
istry known  as  the  ketonic  bodies.  In  the  c^se  of  bodies  cooled  in 
liquid  hydrogen,  it  appears  that  some  show  phosphorescence  b}"  simple 
stinmlation  with  the  light  coming  from  an  ordinary  carbon  filament 
electric  lamp.  The  light  in  this  case  coming  through  glass  contains 
only,  we  may  say,  the  visible  spectra,  so  that  the  ultraviolet  rays  are 
not  now  essential.  It  is  strange  to  tind  photographic  action  still  rela- 
tively considerable.  At  the  boiling  point  of  liquid  air  the  photo- 
graphic intensity  is  reduced  by  80  per  cent  of  the  value  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  photographic  effect  on  a  sensitive  film  immersed  in 
liquid  hydrogen  as  compared  w  ith  the  same  placed  in  liquid  air  is  as 
1  to  2,  so  that  10  per  cent  of  the  action  at  ordinary  temperatures  still 
remains.  As  every  kind  of  chemical  action  so  far  examined  is  non- 
existent at  this  extreme  tempemture,  these  experiments  suggest  that 
SM  1900 19 
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the  cause  of  the  photogmphie  action  may  be  essentially  physical.  No 
better  illustmtion  could  ])e  given  of  the  rapid  diminution  of  chemical 
action  at  low  temperatures  than  to  remind  you  that  fluorine  gas,  the 
most  active  elementary  body,  under  such  conditions  ma}"  be  liquefied 
and  kept  in  glass  vessels. 

The  effect  of  a  temperature  of  21  absolute  on  the  electric  resistance 
of  the  pure  metals  is  a  problem  of  great  interest.  In  passing  from  the 
melting  point  of  ice  to  the  boiling  point  of  hydrogen,  pure  platinum 
loses  resistance  till  onlv  one-fortieth  remains,  and  in  the  case  of  elec- 
trolytic  copper  the  remaining  resistance  is  only  one  fifty-seventh  of 
what  it  was  at  sttirting.  Such  results  suggest  the  approach  to  the  con- 
dition of  what  may  be  called  n^latively  pcM'fect  electric  conductivit}' 
as  the  zero  of  absolute  temperature  is  approached. 

Licjuid  hydrogen  is  a  nonconductor  of  electricit}',  and  as  regards 
being  an  insulator  for  currents  of  high  potential  it  is  comparable  to 
that  of  liquid  air.  The  properties  of  the  liquid  we  have  witnessed  in 
no  way  suggest  the  metallic  chamcter  that  chemists  like  Farada}', 
Dumas,  and  Gmham  anticipated;  and  for  the  future  hydrogen  must  be 
classed  with  the  nonmetallic  elements. 

The  liquefaction  of  hydrogen  has  been  the  consequence  of  some  ten 
years'  devotion  to  low-temperature  research.  To  many  it  may  seem 
that  the  results  have  been  indeed  costly  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
scientific  worker  who  prepares  the  way  for  future  development  in  this 
sort  of  inquiry  generally  selects  complicated  methods,  and  is  attracted 
or  diverted  into  many  bypaths  of  investigation.  He  may  leave  to  his 
successoi's  any  credit  that  ma}"  ])e  attached  to  cheapness  and  ease  of 
production  of  the  agent  of  leseaich— results  that  nmst  invariably  fol- 
low. Liquid  hydrogen  is  an  agent  of  reseai'ch  which  will  enable  us 
to  examine  into  the  properties  of  matter  at  the  lowest-maintained  tem- 
perature ever  reached  by  man.  Much  work  has  still  to  be  accomplished. 
One  of  the  most  fascinating  problems  of  the  study  of  low  temjjeratures 
has  been  materially  advanced.  The  interval  separating  us  from  the 
zero  of  a})solute  temperatui'e  has  been  reduced  to  practically  one-fourth 
the  value  that  it  stood  at  whi^n  liquid  air  was  the  cooling  agent.  We 
can  produce  in  pure  Helium  instantaneous  temperatures,  bringing  us 
still  nearer  the  goal.  Now  we  can  maintain  a  temperature  within  less 
than  16^  of  this  zero,  and  the  investigator  w^ho  will  make  the  further 
attempt  to  reduce  this  distance  by  an  e({uivalent  amount,  thereby  reach- 
ing a  steady  temperatuie  of  4  or  5 -^  absolute,  will  indeed  face  a  prob- 
lem of  almost  insuperable  difiiculty.  Well,  let  us  take  comfort  in  an 
aphorism  of  Davy's:  ''Fortunately  for  the  active  and  progressive 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  even  experimental  research  is  only  a  method 
of  approximation  to  truth." 

The  success  of  the  demonstration  has  been  largely  due  to  the  unre- 
mitting exertions  of  my  chief  assistant,  Mr.  Robert  Lennox,  and  to  the 
valuable  aid  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Heath. 


Sr^rthsonia^  Report.  l^OO.-Oewar. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  GEOLOGY. 


Bv  Prof.  Joseph  le  Conte.* 

Geology  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  sciences.  It  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  born  of  the  present  century.  It  is  true  that  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  structure  of  the  earth  had  been  accumulating  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  it  is  true  that  these  mat(n-ials 
became  more  abundant  and  were  better  organized  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  this  knowledge  had  not  yet  taken  form  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  science  until  about  the  end  of  that  centurv.  There  are  two 
distinctive  marks  of  scientific  as  compared  with  ix)puhir  knowledge: 
First,  that  its  fundamental  idea  is  clearly  conceived;  and,  second,  that 
its  method  is  distinctly  inductive. 

1.  Fundamental  Idea, — The  fundamental  idea  underlying  geological 
thought  is  the  history  of  the  earth.  Now,  until  the  ])eginning  of  the 
present  century  the  earth  was  not  supposed  to  have  an}^  history.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  made  at  once,  out  of  hand,  about  six  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  to  have  remained  substantially  unchanged  ever 
since  as  the  necessary  theater  of  human  history.  Changes  were  known 
to  have  taken  place,  and  in  less  degree  to  be  still  taking  place,  but  these 
were  not  supposed  to  follow  any  law  such  as  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  history,  and  thus  to  constitute  a  science  distinct  from  geography. 
Buffon,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  did  indeed  bring  out 
dimly  the  idea  of  an  abyss  of  time,  preceding  the  advent  of  man,  in 
which  the  earth  was  inha])ited  by  animals  and  plants  wholly  difl'erent 
from  those  of  the  present  day,  but  he  was  compelled  by  the  priests  of 
the  Sorbonne  to  retnict  these  supposed  irreligious  views.  So  tardily 
was  the  fundamental  idea  of  geolog>'  clearly  conceived  that  Comte,  the 
great  originator  of  scientific  philosophy,  in  his  classification  of  the 
sciences  in  1820,  denied  a  place  to  geology  because,  according  to  him, 
it  was  not  a  distinct  science  at  all,  but  only  a  field  for  the  application  of 
all  the  sciences.     It  is  evident  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  fundamental 

*  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  Appleton'H  Popular  Science  IMonthly,  Vol.  LVI, 
Febniary  and  March,  1900.  ^ 

*  In  this  article  I  haveattenij)te<l  to  give  only  the  development  of  geological  thought. 
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id4*5i  under lyiiiiT  ireoloiry  ;ind  ilistinsruishiiisr  it  from  i^eo^^mphv,  viz,  a 
lif«'  hist(>rv  of  the  rjirth  throiurh  all  time.  The  <*laim  of  jreoloj^y  to 
ii  plai-e  in  :i  ^<*henie  of  rhtssitieution  is  ('xat-tly  the  same  :is  that  of 
iistroni»niy.  As  iistronomy  is  :i  field  for  the  application  of  mathe- 
inatics.  mechanics.  i)hv>i<*s.  mid.  n»eeiitlv.  rhemi^>tl•^^  but  u>  di^tin- 
iTiiislnfl  from  tluMii  ull  Uv  its  rhanirtenstii*  fundamental  idea  of  illimit- 
iiMe  >|>jii-e.  >;o  ifeoloi^}'  is  a  field  for  the  application  <»f  all  other  lower 
sripfKM^s,  Imt  is  (listinj>^iii>}itHl  I'rom  them  all  iiy  her  ••hanicteristie, 
fundamental  idf^ti  of  illimitable  time.  As  all  other  >eienee.s  an^  terres- 
trial. Imt  astronomy  ahun^  <-elestial.  >o  all  other  sciences  l>elonjr  to  the 
present-  tln»  '•now*'  -liiit  i^iHiloi^}'  alone  l>elonjt^,s  to  the  illimitable 
l>ast.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  one  is  intinite  space,  of  the  other 
intinit4\  in  sense  of  inconceivable,  time.  All  other  sciences,  including 
astronomy,  an*  but  a  tiash-li^ht  view  of  Nature.  <TtM.>loiry  jdone  is  a 
view  of  Natun*  in  continuous  im)vement — a  life  histon^ — an  evolution 
of  Nature.  Tliis  mode  of  thouj^ht  Ije^an  to  <lawn  <inly  in  the  closing 
y<»jii*s  of  the  last  and  the  opening  years  of  the  pres*ent  ct^nturr.  It 
seems  to  have  f)een  tii'st  «»learlv  conceived  bv  the  mind  of  Hutton  in 
the  hist  part  of  the  eighteenth  <*entuiy. 

2.  Iinluctiv(-  method f  ifjypliHL — When  the  tiiie  idea  underlying  geol- 
ogy' wjis  <*learly  conceiv(Hi.  and  geology  thus  <listinctly  separated  from 
other  departments  of  science,  geology  may  be  said  to  have  l)een  bom. 
But  it  was  still  in  helpless  infancy,  itw  gn)wth  irregular,  and  even  ity 
i'ontinuous  lift*  uncertain.  i>e<»juise  ti  solid  basis  of  inductive  method 
vvjis  not  vet  laid.  That  basis  was  laid  mainlv  bv  Hutton  in  17^5* 
and  still  moiv  clearly  by  Charles  Lyell  in  18H<».  in  the  principle  that 
the  study  of  causes  now  in  openition   i>  the  only  true  tVnuidation  of 

jjeolojry. 

(reological  changers,  of  course,  belong  to  the  irr<»voc:iblc  past,  and  are 
tht»reforo  hopelessly  remove<l  from  diivct  obsen'ation.  Their  causes 
and  process  must  be  reconstructed  by  the  skillful  us4>  of  the  scientilic 
imagination.  T'ntil  Lyell,  mon*  or  less  probal)le  hypothesi>s  seemed 
all  that  was  possibh*.  What  a  tield  wius  hi^re  for  the  conflict  of  oppi)- 
site  extreme  views!  Rut  Lyell  showiMl  that  *'  causes  now  in  operation  *^ 
are  producing  similar  effects  under  our  eyes,  if  we  will  only  obsi^rve. 
From  that  moment  <r«*oloir\'  became  a  trulv  inductive*  S4*ience  and  itn 
indefinite  progress  assured. 

These  two  events,  then.  viz.  the  conception  of  g(M)logv  ju*  inlistinct 
science  and  the  intn^lui^tion  of  a  true  scientitii?  metho<l.  are  the  i£rc»at- 
est  epo<»hs  in  the  history  of  geological  s<*iem*e.  S>me  dim  adumbni- 
tions  of  these  app<^r  before  this  century,  esptM'ially  th«»  form«»r  in  the 
mind  of  BntTon.  and  the  latter  somewhat  fully  in  the  mind  of  Hutton, 
but  they  were  not  generally  a<  cepted  and  had  not  }>ecome  working 
principles  until  the  beginning  and  even  some  time  after  the  l)eginiung 

'  Ffntton'.'*  Thi>«ir\-  «»t  rh«*  Forth. 
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of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  These  must  l>c  borne  in  mind  in  all  we 
have  fiiilher  to  say  of  the  progress  of  geology  through  the  eentury. 

When  the  century  opened,  the  war  between  the  Neptunists  and  the 
Plutonists,  between  the  Wernerites  and  the  Huttonites,  was  still  going 
on,  but  was  approaching  the  usual  result  in  such  cases  of  dispute,  viz, 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  was  truth  on  both  sides,  and  they 
must  be  combined  into  a  more  comprehensive  view.  The  chief  differ- 
ence of  opinion  still  remaining  was  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  agencies,  aqueous  and  igneous.  Two  great  advances  took  place 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  William  Smith,  by  patient,  pains- 
taking field  observation  and  mapping,  laid  the  foundation  of  sti*atig- 
raphy;  and  Cuvier,  by  his  profound  and  brilliant  studies  of  the 
wondei'ful  discoveries  of  extinct  mammals  in  the  Eocene  basin  of  Paris, 
laid  the  foundations  of  paleontology.  These  researches  placed  in 
clearer  light  than  ever  before  the  existence  of  other  time- worlds  before 
the  present  one.  William  Smith  published  his  tabular  view  of  the 
British  Strabi  in  1790,  but*  his  map  was  not  completed  and  pulilished 
until  1815.  Cuvier's  greats  work  on  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Paris 
Basin  was  published  in  180S. 

Thus,  early  in  the  century  the  two  bases  of  our  science  were  laid  1)}' 
Smith  and  Cuvier.  We  now  proceed  to  touch  lightly  onl}'  the  main 
steps  of  subsequent  growth  through  the  century. 

As,  in  the  previous  century  and  the  early  part  of  this,  the  discussion 
was  between  the  oppasite  sch(K)ls  of  Neptunists  and  Plutonists,  with 
the  final  result  of  reconciliation  in  a  more  scientific  view  which  com- 
bined these  two  surface*  views  into  a  stereoscopic  reality,  so  now  the 
discussions  began  In^tween  catastrophism  and  uniformitarianism,  and 
ended  with  a  similar  final  result.  Geologists,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  before  the  study  of  causes  and  proi*esses  now  in  operation 
was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  only  i*ationa1  basis  of  a  true  scien- 
tific geology,  seeing  the  frecjuent  unconfonuities  in  the  geological 
series  and  the  apparently  sudden  changes  of  life  forms  associaU^d  with 
these  unconformities,  were  natumllv  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  historv  of  the  earth  consisted  of  a  series  of  sudden  and  violent 
catastrophes  by  which  tlie  bed  of  the  ocean  was  suddenly  raised  and 
its  waters  pn^cipitat^nl  on  the  land  as  a  great  wave  of  translation,  car- 
rying universal  ruin  and  ext(M*mi nation  of  all  life  in  its  course.  Such 
catjtstroph(»s  were  supposed  to  be  followed  by  |x*riods  of  ijuiet,  during 
which  the  new  earth  was  repeopled,  by  direct  act  of  creation,  with  new 
forms  of  life  adapted  to  the  new  conditions. 

This  view  was  in  perfect  Uccord  with  the  th(»n  accepted  doctrine  of 
the  supernatural  origin  and  the  permanence  of  s}>ecies.  SjX'cies  were 
supposed  to  have  been  created  at  once,  out  of  hand,  without  natui'al 
process,  in  some  place  (center  of  specific  origin),  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions as  far  as  physical  conditions  would  allow,  but  remained  unchanged 
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onward  toward  the  pi'eseiit  condition  and  toward  man  a.s  its  goal.  The 
recognition  of  this  is  only  now  approaching  clearness.  If  geology  is 
the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  earth  from  primal  chaos  until  now, 
then  the  conditions  have  changed  at  every  step,  and  absolute  uniform- 
ity is  impossible.  Extreme  uniformitarianism  is  therefore  untenable. 
Catastrophism  and  uniformicarianism  are  opposite  extremes  which 
must  be  com>)ined  and  reconciled.  This  reconciliation  is  onlv  now 
being  completed,  and  we  therefore  put  off  its  discussion  for  the  pres- 
ent. Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  geologi<5  thought  in  this  regard  has 
passed  through  three  stages — catastrophism,  uniformitarianism,  and 
evolutionism.  And  this  latter  is  the  final  stage,  because  (1)  it  is  a 
complete  reconciliation  between  the  other  two,  and  (2)  because  it  is 
plastic  and  indefinitely  modifiable  and  progressive,  while  the  other 
two  are  equally  rigid  and  unchangeable  by  their  mutual  antagonism. 

With  these  fundamental  principles  in  mind,  we  proceed  to  touch 
briefl}'^  the  most  importtint  advances  during  the  centuiy. 

EVOLUTION  OF  EARTH  FORMS. 

The  idea  of  the  progressive  development  of  the  earth  in  its  greater 
features  throughout  all  geologic  time  by  the  action  of  forces  resident 
in  the  earth  itself  preceded  the  acceptance  of  .the  evolution  of  organic 
fornas.  We  have  said  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  geology  is  that  of 
the  evolution  of  the  earth  through  all  time.  Now,  it  was  Dana  who 
first  studied  geology  wholly  from  this  point  of  view.  For  him  geology 
was  the  development  of  the  earth  as  a  unit.  Before  him,  doubtless, 
geology  was  a  kind  of  history — i.  e.,  a  chronicle  of  thrilling  events — 
but  Dana  first  made  it  a  philosophic  history.  Before  Dana,  geology 
was  an  account  of  the  succession  of  formations  and  their  fossil  con- 
tents. Dana  made  it  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  earth  forms  and 
the  concomitant  and  resulting  evolution  of  organic  forms.  It  is  true 
that  first  and  for  a  long  time  his  evolutional  conception  was  incom- 
plete. It  is  true  that  while  he  attributed  the  evolution  of  earth  forms 
to  natural  causes  and  processes,  he  still  shrank  from  applying  similar 
causes  to  the  changes  in  life  forms,  ])ut  this  was  the  almost  necesvsary 
result  of  the  then  universal  l)elief  in  the  supernatural  origin  and  the 
unchangeablencvss  of  organic  forms.  He  lived  to  make  his  conception 
of  evolution  as  a  natural  process,  both  of  the  earth  and  of  organic 
forms,  complete. 

Ocean  Ims'tm^  and  amtlnent.^, — If  we  divide  geological  causes  and 
processes  into  two  general  kinds  as  to  their  origin — viz,  internal  or 
earth-derived,  and  external  or  sun-derived — evidently  the  former  is 
the  original  and  fundamental  kind.  These  determine  earth  fonns, 
while  the  other  only  modify  them;  these  determine  the  great  features, 
the  other  only  the  lesser  features;  the  former  rough-hews  the  earth 
features,  the  latter  shapes  them.     It  is  the  effects  of  these  interior 
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of  geologic*  histoiT  sea  and  land  frequently  and  completely  changed 
places.  Abundant  evidence  of  this  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
unconformities  .so  frecjuent  in  the  stratified  series.  The  tendency  of 
that  time  was  toward  a  })elief  in  up-and-down  movements,  back-and- 
forth  changes,  without  discoverable  law  rather  than  progressive 
onward  movement.  On  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  such  lawless 
movement  was  rather  in  keeping  with  catastrophism  than  uniformita- 
rianism.  But  not  so,  for  the  movements  are  supposed  to  be  verj^  slow. 
Again,  it  might  seem  on  first  thought  that  gradual  progressive  change — 
in  a  word,  evolution — would  be  peculiarly  in  accord  with  uniformita- 
rian  ideas.  But  again  not  so,  because  this  doctrine  was,  above  all,  a 
revulsion  from  the  idea  of  supernatural  purpose  or  design  or  goal  con- 
tained in  catastrophism.  Uniformitarianism  strongly  inclined  toward 
pui*poselessness,  because  of  its  supposed  identity  with  naturalism. 
Thus  for  a  long  time,  and  still  with  many  geologists,  the  tendency  is 
toward  a  belief  in  irregular  movements  without  discoverable  law — 
toward  instability  of  even  the  greatest  features  of  the  earth,  viz,  sea 
basins  and  continental  arches.  Geology  for  them  is  a  chronicle,  not  a 
life  historv. 

The  contrary  movement  of  thought  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
with  Dana.  Dana  studied  the  earth  as  a  unit,  as  in  some  sense  an 
organism  developing  by  forces  within  itself.  The  history  of  the  earth 
is  a  life  history  moving  progressively  toward  its  completion.  The 
forces  originating  oceanic  basins  and  continental  arches  still  continue 
to  deepen  the  former  and  enlarge  the  latter.  From  this  point  of 
view  oceanic  basins  and  continental  arches  must  have  always  been 
substantially  in  the  same  places.  Oscillations  there  have  been  at  all 
times  and  at  all  places,  but  they  affect  mainly  the  outlines  of  these 
great  features,  though  sometimes  affecting  also  the  interior  of  conti- 
nents and  mid-sea  bottoms,  but  not  sufficiently  to  change  greatly  their 
general  form,  much  less  to  interchange  their  places. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  permanency  of  oceanic  basins.  It  is  undoubt 
edly  a  true  doctrine,  but  nnist  not  be  held  in  the  rigid  form  character- 
istic of  early  thought.  The  forces  originating  oceanic  basins  still  con- 
tinue to  deepen  them  and  to  increase  the  size  and  height  of  continents, 
but  other  forces  are  at  work,  some  antagonizing  (i.  e.,  cutting  down 
the  continents  and  filling  up  the  cx'can  beds),  and  still  others  determined 
by  causes  we  little  understand,  by  oscillations  over  wide  areas,  greatly 
modifying  and  often  obscuring  the  effects  of  the  basin-making  move- 
ments. Here,  then,  we  have  two  kinds  of  crust  movements:  The  one 
fundamental  and  original,  determining  the  greatest  features  of  the 
earth  and  moving  steadily  onward  in  the  same  direction,  ever  increas- 
ing the  features  whic*h  it  originates;  the  other  apparently  lawless,  uncer- 
tain, oscillating  over  very  wide  arejis,  mcxlifying  and  often  obscuring 
the  effects  of  the  former.     The  old  uniformitarians  saw  only  the  effects 
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h«eu^>:*  tii^  a}.»f.«iivni  laiwl^>,*tferi^  oi  thf'  f*iK-oc«DeBa-  A  fruiiful  theory 
of  tbe-*-  luu^^t  ♦**  Ir'ft  to  ti>f-  <yrtsniig  Ky^ntUTT. 

JAy"  ^  r* ' ''  n  .-  f  *^^j'^,  -  -  If  <:«neii33«-  ^«a!4xk«^  ai>d  4r»DtazK'ntal  dc«iD€^  ac«ii<titnte 
tlw^  gT>eait€^l  f*^turv^  of  tiw*  eirth's  f^^.  and  are  det^rminHd  Hj  the 
iiio<t  f  un-ianu^uial  iDov«nent>  of  tfc^  <-m-t-  *^iv-ly  i^ext  in  importance 
eonK-  griHait  ii>r.HiritaiD  range-.  TTw^je  are  tiw-  gktrr  of  'kit  e:arth«  the 
culiuiriating^  puinLr  of  ^^m-  }ff^uty  and  grandt-ur.  Bat  they  are  so 
only  iM^^aiir^  tfa^E-y  are  aLo  th^e  rulminating  point>.  the  theater?  ot 
greatest  a*-iirity.  of  all  gieologi^-al  foncie^.  Vtoth  igneoa-s^  and  aqueous — 
igneous  in  their  formation  and  aqueous  hfAb  in  the  preparatory  :<edi- 
mentation  and  in  the  final  erosive  *<iilptunng  into  forms  of  heaaty. 
A  theor\'  of  nKiantain  ranges?,  therefore.  lie>  at  the  ^*?e>  of  all  theo- 
reti*til  geologi'.  To  the  pre-geologic  mind  m«>untain>  are  the  type 
of  permanence  and  jftability.  We  still  >peak  metaphorii-ally  of  the 
everla-sting  hilU.  But  the  fir>t  lesion  taught  hy  geology  i<  that  noth- 
ing i^  fiemianent:  everything  i>  >uHje<-t  to  i*^.>ntinuou>  change  by  a 
j>ro4-e>-  <ff  t'volution.  Mountain-^  an?*  n«»  t-xi-eptiun.  We  know  them 
in  ruihrvo  in  the  womb  of  th»^  <x-«in.  We  know  the  date  of  their  birth: 
we  tra<*e  their  jrrrjwth.  their  maturitv.  their  decav.  their  death:  we 
ev<'n  tind  in  the  folded  >trur-ture  of  the  rock.  a>  it  were,  the  fossil  bones 
of  extinct  mountains.  In  a  word,  we  are  able  now  to  trai-e  the  whole 
life  history  of  mountains. 

Mountain?*,  therefore,  have  always  lK?en  a  subject  of  deepest  interes^t 
iKjth  to  the  fKipular  and  the  scientific  mind — an  interest  intensified  by 
the  spji'ndors  of  mountain  ?5<-enerv  and  the  perils  of  mountain  explora- 
tion. The  studv  of  mountains  is  therefore  coeval  with  the  study  of 
geology.  As  early  as  the  l>eginning  of  the  present  <-entury  Constant 
Prevrist  obs<*rved  that  most  <-hanicteristic  structure  of  mountains — 
viz.  thi'ir  folded  strata — and  infernal  their  formation  by  lateral  pres- 
Hur*'.  All  siil>se(jiieiit  writers  have  assumed  lateral  j)re-ssure  as  some- 
how concerned  in  the  fonnation  of  mountains.  But  that  the  whole 
height  of  mountains  is  due  wholly  to  this  c-ause  was  not  generally 
admitted  or  even  imagined  until  recently.  It  was  universally  sup- 
poHiid  that  mountains  were  lifted  by  volcanic  forces  from  l>eneath.  that 
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the  lifted  sti'ata  broke  along  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  melted  matter 
was  forced  through  between  the  parted  stmta,  pushing  them  baclv  and 
folding  them  on  each  side.  And  hence  the  typical  form  of  mountain 
ranges  is  that  of  a  granite  axis  along  the  crest  and  folded  strata  on 
each  flank.  But  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  some 
mountains,  as,  for  example,  the  Appalachian,  the  Uintah,  etc.,  consist 
of  folded  strata  alone,  without  any  granite  axis.  In  such  ranges  it  is 
plain  that  the  whole  height  is  due  not  to  any  force  acting  from  below, 
but  to  a  lateral  pressure  crushing  and  folding  the  strata,  and  a  corre- 
sponding thickening  and  bulging  of  the  same  along  the  line  of  ci'ush- 
ing.  Then  the  idea  was  applied  to  all  mountain  ranges.  So  soon  as 
the  prodigious  amount  of  erosion  suffered  by  mountains,  greater  often 
than  all  that  is  left  of  them,  was  fully  appreciated,  it  became  evident 
that  the  granite  axis  so  characteristic  of  mountains  was  not  necessarily 
pushed  up  from  beneath  and  protruded  through  the  parted  strata,  but 
was  in  many  cases  only  a  submountain  core  of  igneous  matter  slowh' 
cooled  into  granite  and  exposed  by  subsequent  erosion  greatest  along 
the  crest. 

Next,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  strata 
involved  in  the  folded  structure  of  mountains.  From  this  it  became 
evident  that  the  places  of  mountains  before  they  were  formed  were 
marginal  sea  bottoms  off  the  coasts  of  continents,  and  receiving  the 
whole  washings  of  the  continents.  Thus  the  steps  of  the  process  of 
mountain  formation  were  (1)  accumulation  of  sediments  on  offshore 
sea  bottoms  until  by  pari  passu  subsidence  an  enormous  thickness  was 
attained.  This  is  the  preparation.  (2)  A  ^adding  along  these  lines 
to  the  increasing  lateral  prcvssure  with  folding  and  bulging  of  the  strata 
along  the  line  of  ^delding,  until  the  mountain  emerges  above  the  ocean 
and  is  added  to  the  land  as  a  coast  range.  This  is  mountain  birth. 
(3)  As  soon  as  it  appears  above  the  water  it  is  attacked  by  erosive 
agents.  At  first  the  rising  by  continuance  of  the  crushing  and  bulging 
is  in  excess  of  the  erosion,  and  the  mountain  grows.  This  is  mountain 
youth.  (4)  Then  supply  and  waste  })alance  one  another,  and  we  have 
mountain  maturity.  (5)  Then  the  erosive  waste  exceeds  the  growth 
by  upbulging,  and  mountain  decay  begins.  (6)  Finally,  the  erosive 
forces  triumph  and  the  mountain  is  clean  swept  away,  leaving  only 
the  complexly  folded  rocks  of  enormous  thickness  to  mark  the  place 
of  a  former  mountain.  This  is  mountain  death.  Such,  briefly,  is  the 
life  history  of  a  mountain  range. 

In  all  this  we  have  said  nothing  about  causes.  In  this  connection 
there  are  two  points  of  especial  importance:  (1)  Why  does  the  yield- 
ing to  lateral  pressure  take  place  along  lines  of  thick  sediments? 
(2)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  latei-al  pressure? 
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1.  Came  of  yielding  to  lateral' presHure  aUmg  IhieH  of  thick  sediments. — 
The  earth  was  once  very  hot.  It  is  still  very  hot  within,  and  still  very 
slowly  cooling.  If  sedimente  accumulate  upon  a  sea  bottom  the  inte- 
rior heat  will  tend  to  rise  so  as  to  keep  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
surfa<*c.  If  the  sediments  are  very  thick,  say  5  to  10  miles,  their 
lower  parts  will  be  invaded  by  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  500^  to 
1,000''  F.  This  temperature,  in  the  presence  of  water  (the  included 
water  of  the  sediments),  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  softening  or 
even  fusion  of  the  sediments  and  of  the  sea  floor  on  which  they  rest. 
This  would  establish  a  line  of  weakness,  and  therefore  a  line  of  yield- 
ing, crushing,  folding,  bulging,  and  thus  a  mountain  range.  In  the 
£rst  formation  of  a  range,  therefore,  there  would  necessarily  be  a  sub- 
mountain  mass  of  fused  or  semifused  matter  which  by  the  lateral 
crushing  might  be  squeezed  into  cracks  or  fissures,  forming  dikes.  But 
in  any  case  the  submountain  mass  would  cool  into  a  granite  core  which 
by  erosion  may  be  exposed  along  the  crest.  The  explanation  seems  to 
be  satisfactorv. 

2.  (\ti(^e  of  hiteral pressure. — No  question  in  geology  has  been  more 
discussed  than  this,  and  yet  none  is  more  difficult  and  the  solution  of 
which  is  more  uncertain.  But  the  most  obvious  and  as  yet  the  most 
probable  view  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  secular  contraction  of  the' 
earth  which  has  gone  on  throughout  the  whole  history,  and  is  still 
going  on. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  in  an  earth  cooling  from  primal  incandes- 
cence there  must  come  a  time  when  the  surface,  having  become  sub- 
stantially cool  and  receiving  heat  also  from  the  sun,  would  no  longer 
cool  or  contract,  but  the  interior,  being  still  incandescently  hot,  would 
continue  to  cool  and  contract.  The  interior,  therefore,  cooling  and 
contracting  faster  than  the  exterior  crust,  the  latter  following  down 
the  ever-shrinking  nucleus,  would  be  thrust  upon  itself  by  a  lateral 
or  tangential  pressure  which  would  be  simply  irresistible.  If  the 
earth  crust  were  a  hundred  times  more  rigid  than  it  is,  it  still  must 
yield  to  the  enormous  pressure.  It  does  yield  along  itw  weakest  lines 
with  crushing,  folding,  bulging,  and  the  formation  of  mountain  ranges. 

This  is  the  barest  outline  of  the  so-called  ''conti'actional  theory  of 
mountain  formation."  Very  many  objections  have  been  brought 
against  it,  some  of  them  answerable  and  completely  answered,  but  the 
complete  answer  to  others  must  be  left  to  the  next  century.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  objection  of  all  is  the  apparent  insufficiency  of  the  cause  to 
produce  the  enormous  amount  of  folding  found  not  only  in  existing 
mountains  but  in  the  folded  structure  of  rocks  where  mountains  no 
longer  exist.  But  it  will  h(\  observed  that  1  have  thus  far  spoken  only 
of  contraction  })y  loss  of  heat.  Now,  not  onlv  has  this  cause  been 
greatly  underestimated  by  objectors,  but,  as  shown  by  Davison  and 
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especially  by  Van  Hise,  there  are  man}"  other  and  even  greater  causes 
of  contraction.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  follow  the  discussion  here. 
The  subject  is  very  complex,  and  not  yet  completely  settled. 

We  have  given  the  barest  outline  of  the  history  of  mountain  ranges 
and  of  the  theorv  of  their  formation  as  worked  out  in  the  last  third  of 
the  present  century,  and,  I  might  add,  chiefly  by  American  geologists. 
So  true  is  this  that  by  some  it  has  been  called  the  '•  American  theory." 

Oscillatory  moiJementH  of  the  earth) s  crust  over  wide  arecis, — We  have 
already  spoken  of  these  as  modifying  the  effect  of  the  ocean-basin - 
making  movements,  and  therefore  now  touch  them  very  lightly. 
These  differ  from  the  movements  producing  oceanic  basins  on  the  one 
hand  and  mountain  ranges  on  the  other  by  the  fact  that  the\'  are  not 
continuously  progressive  in  one  direction,  but  oscillatory — now  up, 
now  down,  in  the  same  place.  Again,  they  do  not  involve  contraction 
of  the  whole  earth,  but  probably  are  always  more  or  less  local  and 
compensatory — i.  e.,  rising  in  one  place  is  compensated  by  down  sink- 
ing in  some  other  place.  Nevertheless,  they  often  affect  very  wide 
areas — sometimes,  indeed,  of  more  than  continental  extent — as,  for 
example,  in  the  crust  movements  of  the  Quaternary  period  or  ice  age. 

These  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  most  conspicuous  of  all  crust 
movements — not  only  now,  but  also  in  all  geological  times.  If  ocean- 
basin-forming  movements  are  the  underlying  cause  and  condition  of 
the  evolution  of  the  earth,  these  wide  oscillations,  b}^  increasing  and 
decreasing  the  size  and  height  of  continents  and  changing  greatly  their 
contours,  have  determined  all  the  details  of  the  drama  enacted  on  the 
surface,  and  were  the  determining  cause  of  the  varjnng  rates  and 
directions  of  the  evolution  of  the  organic  kingdom.  These  were  the 
cause  of  the  unconformities  and  the  corresponding  apparent  wholesale 
changes  in  species  so  common  in  the  rocky  strata,  and  which  gave  rise 
to  the  doctrine  of  catastrophism  of  the  early  geologists.  -  These  also 
have  so  greatly  modified  the  contours  of  the  continents  and  their  size 
by  temporary  increase  or  decrease  that  they  have  o})scured  the  general 
law  of  the  steady  development  of  these,  and  therefore  their  substantial 
permanency. 

Although  the  most  important  of  all  crust  movements  in  determin- 
ing the  whole  history  of  the  earth,  and  especially  of  the  organic 
kingdom,  we  shall  dwell  no  further  on  them,  because  no  progress  has 
yet  been  made  in  their  explanation.  This,  too,  must  be  left  to  the 
workers  of  the  twentieth  centurv. 

The  principle  of  isostasy, — The  principle  of  static  equilibrium  as 
applied  to  earth  forms  was  first  brought  forward  (a^s  so  man}^  other 
valuable  suggestions  and  anticipations  in  many  departments  of  sci- 
ence) by  the  wonderfully  fertile  mind  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  used 
by  him  in  the  explanation  of  the  sinking  of  river  deltas  under  the 
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lighter  as  the  mountain  rocrion  is  higher  than  the  Mississippi  basin 
region. 

Now,  so  sensitive  is  the  earth  to  changes  of  gravity  that,  given  time 
enough,  it  responds  to  increase  or  decrease  of  pressure  over  large 
areas  by  corresponding  subsidence  or  elevation.  Hence,  all  places 
where  great  accumulations  of  sediment  are  going  on  are  sinking 
under  the  increased  weight,  and,  contrarily,  all  places  where  excessive 
erosion  is  going  on,  as,  for  example,  on  high  plateaus  and  great 
mountain  ranges,  are  rising  by  relief  of  pressure. 

This  principle  of  isostasy  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  one,  which  nmst 
be  borne  in  mind  in  all  our  reasonings  on  crast  movements,  although 
its  importance  has  been  exaggerated  hy  some  enthusiastic  supporters. 
Its  greatest  importance  is  not  as  a  cause  initiating  crust  movements 
or  determining  the  features  of  the  earth,  but  rather  as  conditioning 
and  modifying  the  results  produced  by  other  causes.  The  idea 
belongs  wholly  to  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century.  Commenc- 
ing about  1840,  it  has  grown  in  clearness  and  importance  to  the 
present  time. 

THE   AGE   OF   THE    EARTH. 

Until  almost  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  genei'al  belief 
in  all  Christian  countries  was  that  not  onl}'  the  earth  and  man,])utthe 
whole  cosmos,  began  to  exist  about  six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  years 
ago;  furthermore,  that  all  was  made  at  once  without  natural  process, 
and  have  remained  substantially  unchanged  ever  since.  This  is  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  supernatural  origin  and  substantial  permanency  of 
the  earth  and  its  features.  Among  intelligent  and  especially  scientific 
men  this  doctrine,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  began  to  be  ques- 
tioned, although  not  pu})licly;  for  in  1751  Buffon  was  compelled  by 
the  Sorbonne  to  retract  certain  views  concerning  the  age  of  the  earth, 
published  in  his  Natural  History  in  1749.^  Renmants  of  the  old  })elief 
lingered  even  into  the  early  part  of  the  piesent  century,  and  may  (jven 
yet  be  found  hiding  away  in  somt*  of  the  remote  corners  of  civilized 
countries.  But  with  the  Inrthof  geology,  and  especially  through  the 
work  of  Hutton  in  Scotland,  Cuvier  in  France,  and  William  ^mith  in 
England,  the  much  greater — the  inconceivably  great  -antiquity  of  the 
earth  and  the  origin  of  its  present  forms,  by  gradual  changes  which 
are  still  going  on,  was  generally  acknowledged.  Indeed,  as  already 
said,  this  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  geology,  without  which  it  could 
not  exist  as  a  science. 

Geology  has  its  own  measures  of  time — in  eras,  periods,  epochs, 
ages,  eYc\ — but  it  is  natural  and  right  that  we  should  desire  more  accu- 
rate estimates  by  familiar  stmdards.  How  old,  then,  is  the  earth, 
especially  the  inhabited  earth,  in  years?     (leologists  have  attempted 

^  Lyell's  Prmcijilea  of  Geology,  eighth  edition,  i).  41. 
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1<»  aii*<ifc»?r  tIli^  C|u*^»«tim.  i»v  ^Mtinitit^^  ijiMed  m.  tin  rotei-  nf  f*f*diiri«imH 
iMHi  and  *irurfi«n;.  or  *!W  tn  id*-  t»i*-  <if  ♦•iiau*?»?^  iff  oTjnini*  iiini*!-  trr 
•ftriigpl*  io»  itf*  uiic  '4iir-'vai  irf  tii*  iitVft*t.  J^y-^itTKtf  imv*- iin**nip»»d 
\v  aii!<v*T  iu»  fqiiu*  iiu»?TfLh>fi  i»v  rui«'uitftiniif-  t«irtHC  «n:  knl^!¥^.  hr«^  of 
dif<«4i)jatiiii:  irf  *'fi*'rxr  ii  u  *'\Hn\ur:  imkjv.  hucL  a*-  tii^  ^nn.  nr  tiK-  ^srsii. 
TIj»  rMMuh^  'ff  tn*'  Tw<-  iiHr:ij(»ttf-  diR^.r  wioehr.  Tn*-  f-rttinan*^  of  the 
X!»•^»i^•|rwl^  ar»  *-iiiimniUf-.  aiici  nrinriijrr  *»v**r  i!T«it«T  a?-  tin-  'nniditifntf^ 
iff  til*  }>?••»!  11*^11.  nr*  i#»fCt**T  ufiti*!r*rt<KKi-  ^otiiinx:  i**^  ximi,  ♦•pr^end 
liiiiittr*'C  iiiiliitii  y*?ur*-  vil:  •^rr*  tij^nr  piiT7»(i^:.  Tii»^  ^^ffoniote^  c^'die 
jib\  ♦^i'!Wi*»  ar»'  niii'tL  ni'ir*-  niticivnii*..  and  apparent? v  rjTuviuir  !*•«♦-  widi 
♦;h**L  r^'viHi'iii.  Til*  iai*MT  r»Muh*-  <i!f  Elhipr  and  E.«hrii.  iriv*  <*iiK  iw^iAa 
V.'  tliirty  niiliuiim.  Tiiif*  tti*-  irFH»i(fjrwt  d«ciar»^  ii-  attsurdlT  iaacMHiiiflte. 
H*-  ♦-•ui]  II'. n  vork  fr»**ih  in  m*  iutrr(*i>  h  ^ipacf — h*-  iai^  nm  *diH»w  TfMim. 

Ttj*-  Hutij**»n  i^  fn^ill  dwtaw«ed  t'^tt  eametith-.  tun  vitL  linlf'  iinpe  of 
ckiiiuh*^  ♦•'jii*4iwi(m.  (.ht*-  thinx^  fa<*w<n^«r-  mihft  i»e  T«niarkt»d-  Bcnlb 
jjM.rti»N-  a'*Huiii4 — tb*-  i?»Hiki|rwt  laeiith-^  xbt-  jiirr^ic^if^t  arowt^r — 9^ 
ii*^tiulur  b37KltlJ♦^Hi^  <«f  tfa*-  drixnii  <*f  tii^  «Kiiar  trr*n*>iu.  and  tiier«fcipp 
tb*-  »?arli  iii«.-an6*5Ht?Hin  fluid  (!<iiidTti{iii  (rf  tb*-  €!an±  a*-  tb*-  )fafSt>  of  wH 
bi^  r»5aHtiiiin^^..  N'.»v.  wbik-tbit-  i-  jirotiatilTTb*  nrKi  rt^aMumlik' ripvr. 
it  i^  n^it  Hr>  r?Mriiuu  tiist  it  t^v  V*e  madt- xbt-  tlttHi^  <ff  '*oiu|^ik:x  Toaaiusmga- 
i«ail  «afclrubcti'.»fi.  Tb^Tf-  i^  a  jK>ei«hk'  aitemativf-  xbwfrr^  tbi.  liie 
iiKiUKirir  tii^MT}-.  vbi'jb  if  rdminrriiKire  and  mor*-  hno  iarcir.  A(tc«rd- 
iu;^  t'.»  ttii^  r»*-w  tb^  jib&iHit^  mar  Jm-re  ^•(leii  f  (»7Tned  't*T  arjpv^raTaoii  erf 
niMUHirif  •nraniif-  and  tb**  b«al  (rf  tb*-  «aTT±  jircidnc**d  t»T  xfat-  ociIii<goD 
trf  tiiif'  iiiMt»K.»r«'  in  lb*-  aen  (*f  a£3!Tf5psciciiL  A(t^*(ir£n^Tc«  Tin^  cmf  ripir 
(tb^^  ne^uiari  tiif-  iieat  i«^  all  jirimaL  and  rht  aajrtii  hit-  \hh^ji  cinhr  loffln^r 
bfrai  all  lii*^  tiiu*..  A'*'-rordiu«:  to  xb*-  citb**?.  tb*-  ai::;rT**ijii.ticii,  and  tiie 
b«iatLiiir  ar*  >'«TX  rrradua:-  and  niiiT  nav*  '.-;lnt:^;J**l  *  ^  *ti>  ^iw*t  tin-  «artii 
na*-  :iiba*»ri-M::.  A ♦/'••.  •rdini:  Xo  tbe  c»ih-»  tb*-  -^»eninirrfT  *ULnii  ira^a^ 
iifiariv  all  it*  *in*-rin  •-•*-i'.»rf^  n  ^•McauH'  ba'»iia"ij^  c»i  ^Tt-ii  &  t-rxHt  "iras. 
fcinu*-a.  an-:!  tbf-r*^ff.»r^  tii*-  lia*irta-»k'  j»eri.»G  niii<l  •!-  '-vULjiaratirf-JT 
•Ai'.'-rL  A'*'-'.*rdiiii:  v.*  lijtr  ''.<tb*-T.  ib^  '.-cKiiiiiir  an-  liir  btuuiziti:-  tbe 
♦"Xj-i^^drtur^  anc  tb*-  iii'^Km*--  tr^-re  ^C'in*:  ■:•!:  ai  lb*-  sam^  tini**,  and 
xijt^'T*^<,*T*^  \1»*^  i»rcK*rifr  uiMT  bkTf-  ia*^«*^-  itiucli  j:»Uij*-T. 

Tbf-  -^U'*^^  i-  ztiLvb  "!•>:»  f^:«Dj»ki  !•.•  V  ii**<iu<***-d  bt-r*--  Sirffi^^e  it 
v.*  •mv  liui;!  fifc  liu*  latier  rif^v  n«:«  <»iJj  i^-  ar^  v^  ii>?^  ^^arLb.  "riui  nia&T 
<Ab*^r  f  LLtidatuiMitiLl  prf.•^»k^m^  c»f  dTnamic*]  gr^^i'i^gj.  v.-iiJd  bar-e  U*  be 
j»wral  •ubi.ndL     Tbf-  •*'.»luTk«ti  •.►f  tbr'?*e  gTVdiJ  .^i>tSD'>:«ii^  miKi  als»c»  }*t  left 

tw  vr-rt    r^iwirtJi    paJ.•*:'^^  i.«  tbe  si:*»>^:n-  Tic.  timi  '.  f  Lr-rd  K^iviB.* 

atii  .'rita -i*au  of  tbt-  -oLtxif  ^♦t  iltam '•-r Iiil  * 

* Jlwi  ,  }^  •Ws',  aoi  Y-.^  X  JLL».i  XL  :*b«:'      >i>-:.^.c:sazl  Kc^^.ctl  IS?*-.]; 
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ANTIQUITY   AND    ORIGIN   OF  MAN. 

Even  after  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth  and  its  origin  and  devel- 
opment by  a  natural  process  were  generally  accepted,  still  inan  was 
believed,  even  by  the  most  competent  geologists,  to  have  appeared  onl}^ 
a  few  thousand  ^^ears  ago.  The  change  from  this  old  view  took  place 
in  the  last  half  of  the  present  century,  viz,  al')out  1859,  and,  coming 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species,  prepared  the  scientific  mind  for  entertaining,  at  least,  the 
idea  of  man^s  origin  by  a  natunil  process  of  evolution. 

Evidences  of  the  work  of  man — flint  implements,  iissociated  with  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals  and  therefore  showing  much  greater  age  than 
usually  accepted — had  been  reported  from  time  to  time,  notably  those 
found  in  the  river  Somme  by  Boucher  de  Perthes.  But  the  prejudice 
against  such  antiquity  was  so  strong  that  geologists  with  one  accord, 
and  without  examination,  pooh-poohed  all  such  evidence  as  incredible. 
It  was  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich  who,  in  1851),  first  examined  them  ctire- 
fully,  and  published  the  proofs  that  convinced  the  geological  world 
that  early  man  was  indeed  contemporaneous  with  the  extinct  animals 
of  the  Quaternary  period,  and  that  the  time  must  have  been  man}' 
times  greater  than  usually  allowed.  ^ 

Since  that  time  contirmatorv  evidence  has  accumulated,  and  the 
earlie^  appearance  of  man  has  been  pushed  back  first  to  the  late  Glacial, 
then  to  the  Middle  Glacial,  and  finally,  in  Mr.  Prestwich's  Plateau  Grav- 
els, to  the  early  Glacial  or  possibly  preglacial  times. 

Still,  however,  in  every  case  earliest  man  was  unmistakably  man. 
No  links  connecting  him  with  other  anthropoids  had  been  found.  Very 
recently,  however,  have  been  found,  by  Du  Bois,  in  Java,  the  skull, 
teeth,  and  thigh  bone  of  what  seems  to  be  a  veritable  missing  link, 
named  by  the  discoverer  Pithecanthropus  erectus.  The  only  question 
that  seems  to  remain  is  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  ape  more 
manlike  than  any  known  ape,  or  a  man  more  apelike  than  an}-  yet  dis- 
covered. The  age  of  this  creature  was  cither  latest  Pliocene  or  earliest 
Quaternary. 

BBEAKS   IN   THE   GEOLOGICAL   RECOKD   AND   THEIR   SIGNIFICANCE. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  geologic  study  there  have  ])een  observed 
unconformities  of  the  strata  and  corresponding  changes  in  the  fossil 
contents.  Some  of  these  unconfonuities  are  local  and  the  changes  of 
organic  forms  inconsidenible,  but  sometimes  they  are  of  wider  extent 
and  the  changes  of  life  system  greater.  In  some  cases  the  unconformity 
is  universal  or  nearly  so,  and  in  such  cases  we  find  a  complete*  and 
apparently  sudden  change  in  the  fossil  contents.     It  was  these  universal 


*  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Josei)h  Prestwich,  j)j).  124  et  8t»q. 
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Lr»«iit  ni  "til*  miii^n  in  "tiw  i#t?f!iK!T«iiw-  iif^iiikjin  ctftuh- 
nm|^a«^  uux  ^nrremtiniriinr  i^'uoksaav  4}tstQnmulltiilu^  mid  T**-<iyttiici«iifi 
«)€  i^iiukH^  H)i(.  Titnuft 

Ett  V  -«E^^*li«•^^c,  iii^Vf^^T'^sT..  m;  l  IrttK  mfiwtthiu,  "tiiirT  ^v«rT  -KutiL  urittim- 
fftwwip'  mtiitim^  i*  luiic  ]i«riifC  m  tli*  ^litttn^  fni«er^H*d..  unci  iiiiei^iD^  m 
tamn  laiTtwimwc  n  +i;innii  unc; iiMjHU^m "tiun ;}iiinH- — ^1.  ^:.. l  iiMi  iitE«rvriJ — 
«i»>tm>in  ftJm^'^*^  ni*t^h^:±riiiL*tiH  ifmitn3*"tiiiHi.     J^ici  tf  tin  uiicfiirfiiniiitw" 

!5rii'*t  jmnmiim  tuui  tniuii^Fe  iif  -Kjieuks-  ^w^nit  iiu  -tiiiiwir  aiici  uiiiiiiEiiikr  Mh 
m^  r;imH..  utmnu^^j  iiiii  intttiirtkiti  m  -dun  jiiu(Hi.  HiittcniH^diiae  saatlai 
'Xix^;}  ^¥t  mit.  ii?v«i  un  liiuud  -«kt^vtiHirt:.  mid  *tiH-  ^igi|H>HHd  iortt  nafflTdH 
tilli^L  Ti'iH  .T=Ht?iin:  "wiH-  (ftiutituuiiu^  ;mid  iAk-  «iuni|»w^  iniif i nnu.  liut  attii» 
!!^t»ii-i.  h-  II jh  ul:  5tiuiic  ill  iiiif  giluw:.  TTbt-  IkjeiT'^M-  of  iiiic  Iibcj^ 'id"  tlaiiif> 
:WH  -HtJum^T^Ht  miT^  ttud  "cii«m.  mid  iii  iKOiMe  duttr  itf  t3m*  xfBcilfipM  m«'v|sii!ibgr 
runt.  MTm«iu:!R  TaHiiii  iii  jcri^pw  lofdni:.  -hi*  tiiiitfi  H^  j=«(«irfi  iimrx  u^eiid  tmiD- 
mnumu+i?T. 

TRiii^  -M-  miH  'uuS«iruih»firittiJ  ■rjt'cir^  wud  ii*-  uuduuicbt^dhr  iicr mniflr ntkuni  tiftie 
tta<tiitnn^v^ruu;.  Km  nm^  tfin^t^Tiiitiu  iU>  it  ik-  liiiiii  in  litt-  atm^  *tf  ^xhbv  wnfif^ 
?«^ri^»iii  •ui«ttni5cfrmitiwh.  -HutiL:iH-'(#miiin«ed  ^hwhtuI  tiamef  iu  oSh'  inrtteirrHrf 
aikn-  •^juimiiu  mii^  <tdasu^»b^  f.-^  •tir.pimHm^  icre  -Ht*  jr!»«tft  tidiic  of  iflft*  raHe  ««€ 
«tiliiuus>^  ^iH^  'uui^c9!ui  niin-  i^Ht  iiiw«r3rikl  au&^n  iurr^  ^Wimi  •^(foaO  a^e^  laflfl 

aiimiin  nliufi  'dm  aJiH-  itwk^nr  <trf  mift*  .»aflrttiL  tUknuH-  irtrr-f  ^^h*«ij  p«T5c4flt.  -etf  »fnw»- 
fttjnfimr*^  '(jiaMt  (n'.it  lbs«^ctu*5**Ki  dtcrnru^  ^iriati  .<«roikiinic'au4znr  c^im^rie^  wtnft 
'♦fc'flr  ;fcAid  j^sfuiUiUu  iwoid  {i«rioid4^  -erf  ff^prtoiDflactti  dcirau^  vio^iii  Wkit  ^thaai^ftii^ 
Wftir^  auui^ttj  mictvt^  rujpud.  ^cct  aicn  <t»2aHitir<if^ci.     TMf  i^  >^xikftiihr  ^K&tf  wip 

"*«^^mutii?  MfXiiit^'.  5'.-»j  ii)  til*'  *r?a»auiJ  '/.'ittmrto'.ni'irL  <-^  tii^  *:iiniii  iit«r^  Tsm^ 

<di*Wii^*r*  •'yf  'yf^s^uk'  f-^yrrjii*  xh^r^i  Tr<j*uiid  •iiji-«e  *z>'i  kur-e  4jri?*rc  B>ew  oiomi- 
ttMiX  t^i'lj**^'^  iiuA  ti^i^^^  m  li*«!*ar  taana.  '■■^j^aM  •f^'jvsi^l  aa^w  afcdjotjtiDent  of 

wUfftUh^r  ^^^iH^fAil^:^  fjfT  f:linjakW\  OT  woal-d  w:«C  V  T^uniiltmii«oa> 

aiil  ^ri^r  tlb^*^  otartb.  i^i^it  |yrY>(jtt$fait^i  frofui  puujip'  to  pbcie.  uncil  qukt  wa?^ 
r«^iieMi<;».ty|i^t«Hfi  ^wi  %  liMir'ir  \ti^r¥A  of  <%Hwj]arMtive  ^uiMlitr  aihi  proi>p«e'rinr 

llii^  ^V«i'  t*^  a  t^-fHtipUtU*  rhi:*ftH:\\hkiUjn  of  catArtix^phL^m  and  uniformi- 
tArhitiiHu.  aft*}  U  f^r  cuor«'  nuioosil  tbdiD  either  ejitxteiDe. 
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Orltictil  j)er!o(lt<  hi  the  hhfory  of  ^he  mrth, — Such  periods  of  r5ii)id 
change  may  well  be  called  critical  periods  or  revolutions.  They  are 
marked  by  several  chai*acteristics:  (1)  By  widespread  oscillations  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  therefore  by  almost  universal  unconformities.  (2) 
By  widespread  changes  of  physical  geography,  and  therefore  by  great 
changes  in  climate.  (3)  By  great  and  widespread  changes  in  organic 
forms,  produced  partly  by  the  physical  changes  and  parti}-  by  the 
extensive  migi*ations.  (4)  By  the  evolution  of  new  dominant  types, 
which  are  also  the  cause  of  extensive  changes  in  species.  (5)  Aiuong 
the  physical  changes  occurring  at  these  times  is  the  formation  of  great 
mountain  ranges.  The  names  of  these  critical  periods  or  revolutions 
are  often  taken  from  the  mountain  range  which  form  their  most  con- 
spicuous features. 

There  have  been  at  least  four  of  these  critical  periods,  or  periods  of 
greatest  change:  (1)  The  pre-Cambrian  or  Laurentian  revolution; 
(2)  the  post-Paleozoic  or  Appalachian;  (3)  the  post-Cretaceous  or 
Rocky  Mountain;  (4)  the  post-Tertiary  or  Glacial  revolution. 

Now%  as  these  critical  periods  separate  the  primary  divisions  of  time — 
the  eras — it  follows  that  the  present — the  Age  of  Man — is  an  era.  It 
may  be  called  the  Psychozoic  Ei'a.  These  views  have  been  mainly 
advocated  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  but  I  believe  that,  with  per- 
haps some  modification  in  statement,  they  would  be  accepted  by  most 
geologists  as  a  pennanent  acquisition  of  science.  * 

GEOLOGICAL   CLIMATES. 

Attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  subject  by  the  apparently  unique 
phenomena  of  the  Glacial  epoch. 

For  nearly  a  century  past  Alpine  glaciers,  their  structure,  their  mys- 
terious motion,  and  their  chai'acteristic  erosive  effects,  have  excited 
the  keenest  interest  of  scientific  men.  But  until  about  1840  the  interest 
was  purely  physical.  It  was  Louis  Agassiz  who  first  recognized  ice 
as  a  great  geological  agent.  He  had  long  been  familiar  w^ith  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  glacial  action,  and  with  the  fact  that  Alpine  glaciers 
were  far  more  extensive  formerly  than  now,  and  had,  moreover,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  Glacial  epoch — an  ice  age  in  the  history  of  the 
earth.  With  this  idea  in  his  mind,  in  1840  he  visited  England,  and 
found  the  marks  of  glaciers  all  over  the  higher  regions  of  England  and 
Scotland.  He  boldl}^  announced  that  the  whole  of  northern  Europe 
was  once  covered  with  a  universal  ice  sheet.  A  few  vears  later  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  found  the  tracks  of  glaciers  every w^here, 
and  again  astonished  the  world  by  asserting  that  the  whole  northern 
part  of  the  North  American  continent  was  modeled  by  a  moving  ice 

*  Critical  Periods,  etc.,  Aiuericaii  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  99,  1877;  Bul- 
letin of  the  Geological  Department  of  the  University  of  California,  Vol.  1,  No.  11, 1895. 
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nheeU     Thut  idea  ha^  heen  ron  tinned  by  all  sube^aent  inTestigatioD« 
e»peeially  here  in  America. 

But  it  would  \fe  strange,  indeed,  if  the  cold  of  the  Glacial  epoch 
nboald  \fe  al^wolutely  unique.  Attention  was  soon  called  to  similar 
mark.-*  in  rock.^  of  other  geolocrical  periods,  especially  in  the  Permian 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  This  opened  up  the  general  question  of 
geologi<-al  climates  and  their  caases. 

Perhaps  no  subject  connected  with  the  physics  of  the  earth  is  more 
obscure  and  difficult  than  this.  The  facts,  as  far  as  we  know  them,  are 
briefly  as  follows:  (1)  All  the  evidence  we  have  point  to  a  high,  even 
an  ultra-tropical,  climate  in  early  geological  times:  (2)  all  the  evidence 
points  to  a  uniform  distribution  of  this  early  high  temperature,  so  that 
the  zonal  arrangement  of  temperatures,  such  as  characterizes  present 
climates,  did  not  then  exist;  (3)  temperature  zones  were  apparently 
first  introduced  in  the  late  Mesozoic  (Cretaceous)  or  early  Tertiary 
times,  and  during  the  Tertiary  the  colder  zones  were  successively 
added,  until  at  the  end  there  was  formed  a  polar  ice-cap  as  now. 

Thas  far  all  might  be  explained  by  progressive  cooling  of  the  earth 
and  progressive  clearing  of  the  atmosphere  of  its  excess  CO,  and 
ar|ueous  vapor.  But  (4)  from  time  to  time  (i.  e.,  at  critical  periods) 
there  occurred  great  oscillations  of  temperature,  the  last  and  probably 
the  greatest  of  these  being  the  Glacial  period.  The  cause  of  these 
great  oscillations  of  temperature,  and  especially  the  cause  of  the  gla- 
cial climate,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  yet  one  of  the  obscurest, 
and  therefore  one  of  most  hotly  disputed,  points  in  geology.  Indeed, 
the  subject  has  entered  into  the  region  of  almost  profitless  discussion. 
We  must  wait  for  further  light  and  for  another  century.  Only  one 
remark  seems  called  for  here.  It  is  in  accordance  with  a  true  scien- 
tific method  that  we  should  exhaust  terrestrial  causes  before  we  resort 
to  cosmicnil.  The  most  usual  terrestrial  cause  invoked  is  the  oscilla- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust.  But  recently  Chamberlin,  in  a  most  sugges- 
tive paper/  has  invoked  oscillations  in  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere,  especially  in  its  proportion  of  COj,  as  the  immediate 
cause,  although  this  in  turn  is  due  to  oscillations  of  the  earth's  crust. 

THE  NEW   GEOLOGY. 

Heretofore  the  geological  history  of  the  earth  has  been  studied  only 
in  the  record  of  stratified  rocks  and  their  contained  fossils.  But  in 
every  place  there  have  been  land  periods  in  which,  of  course,  erosion 
took  the  place  of  sedimentation.  This  kind  of  record  is  very  imper- 
fect, F>c(iiuse  there  are  no  fossils.  Until  recently  no  account  was 
taken  of  these  erosion  periods  except  as  breaks  of  indefinite  length  in 
the  record — as  lost  intervals.     But  now,  and  mainly  through  the  work 
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of  American  geologist8,  interpretation  of  these  erosion  periocLs  has 
fairly  commenced,  and  so  impoilant  has  this  new  departure  in  the 
study  of  geology  seemed  to  some  that  it  has  been  hailed  as  a  new  era  in 
geology,  connecting  it  more  closely  with  geography.  Heretofore  for- 
mer land  periods  were  recognized  by  unconformities,  and  the  amount 
of  time  by  the  degree  of  change  in  the  fossils,  but  now  the  amount  of 
time  is  estimated  in  existing  land  surfaces  by  topographic  forms  alone. 
This  idea  was  introduced  into  geology  by  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  and 
has  been  applied  with  success  b}^  William  Morris  Davis,  W  J  McGee, 
and  others. 

The  principle  is  this:  Land  surface  subject  to  erosion  and  standing 
still  is  finally  cut  down  to  gently  sweeping  curves,  with  low,  rounded 
divides  and  broad,  shallow  troughs.  Such  a  surface  is  called  by  Davis 
a  '' peneplain."  Such  a  peneplain  is  characteristic  of  old  topography. 
If  such  a  surface  be  again  lifted  to  higher  level,  the  rivers  again  dissect 
it  by  ravines,  which  are  deep  and  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
and  rate  of  the  uplift.  If  the  land  again  remains  steady,  the  sharply 
dissected  surface  is  again  slowly  smoothed  out  to  the  gentle  curves  of  a 
peneplain.  If,  on  the  contmry,  the  surface  be  depressed,  the  rivers  till 
up  the  channels  with  sediment,  which,  on  reelevation,  is  again  dissected. 
Thus  the  whole  ontogeny  of  land  surfaces  have  been  studied  out,  so 
that  their  age  may  be  recognized  at  sight. 

Thus,  while  heretofore  the  more  recent  movements  of  the  crust  were 
supposed  to  be  readable  only  on  coast  lines  and  by  means  of  the  old 
sea  strands,  now  we  read  with  equal  ease  the  movements  of  the  interior 
by  means  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  topography,  and  especially  the 
structure  of  the  river  channels.  Moreover,  while  heretofore  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  recorded  only  in  stratified  rock 
and  their  contained  fossils,  now  we  find  that  recent  histor}'^  is  recorded 
and  may  be  read  also  in  the  general  topography  of  the  land  surfaces. 
Geography  is  studied  no  longer  as  mere  description  of  earth  forms, 
but  also  as  to  the  causes  of  these  forms;  no  longer  as  to  present  forms, 
but  also  as  to  the  history  of  their  becoming.  Thus  geography,  by  its 
alliance  with  geology,  has  become  a  truly  scientific  study,  and  as  such 
is  now  introduced  into  the  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  this  alliance 
with  geology  which  has  caused  the  dry  bones  of  geographic  facts  to 
live.  It  is  this  which  has  created  a  soul  under  the  dry  "ribs  of  this 
death."  This  mode  of  study  of  the  history  of  the  earth  has  just  com- 
menced. How  much  will  come  of  it  is  vet  to  be  shown  in  the  next 
centurv. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  trace,  the  effect  of  environment 
on  geological  reasonings  in  different  countries.  Heretofore,  especially 
in. England,  what  we  have  called  peneplains  were  usually  attributed  to 
marine  denudation — i.  e.,  to  cutting  back  of  a  coast  line  by  constant 
action  of  the  waves,  leaving  behind  a  level  submarine  plateau,  which 
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m  afterwards  raised  above  sea  level  and  dissected  by  rivers.  American 
geologists,  on  the  (^ontrary,  are  apt  to  regard  such  level  surfaces  as 
the  final  result  of  aerial  degradation  or  a  base  level  of  rain  and  river 
erosion.  The  same  difference  is  seen  in  the  interpretation  of  glacial 
phenomena.  Until  recently  English  geologist^  were  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute more  to  iceberg:  Americans  more  to  land  ice.  Again,  in  England 
coast  scenery  is  apt  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  ravages  of  the  sea^ 
while  in  America  we  attribute  more  to  land  erosion  combined  with 
subsidence  of  the  coast  line.  In  a  word,  in  the  tight  little  sea-girt 
island  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  ravages  of  the  sea  are  yearly  making 
such  serious  inroa<i*  upon  the  area  of  the  land,  it  is  natural  that  the  power 
of  the  sea  should  strongly  affect  the  imagination  and  impress  itself 
on  geological  theories,  and  tend,  perhaps,  to  exaggeration  of  sea  agen- 
cies, while  the  broad  features  of  the  American  continent  and  the  evi- 
dences of  pnxiigious  erosion  in  comparatively  recent  geologic*al  time 
tend  to  the  exaggeration  of  erosive  agency  of  rain  and  rivers.  These 
two  must  be  duly  weighed  and  each  given  its  right  proportion  in  the 
work  of  earth  sculpture. 

PALJIONTOLOGY. 

PaleontolosTV  at  first  attracted  attention  mainlv  bv  the  new  and 
strange  life  forms  which  it  revealed.  It  is  the  interest  of  a  zoological 
garden.  This  interest  is  of  course  perenniaU  but  can  hardly  be  called 
scientific.     Greology  at  first  was  a  kind  of  wonder  book. 

Next  fossiL*.  especially  marine  shells,  were  studied  as  characteristic 
forms  denoting  strata  of  a  particular  age.  They  were  coins  by  which 
we  identify  (^rtain  periods  of  history.  They  were  '•medals  of  crea- 
tion." It  was  in  this  wav  chiefiv  that  William  Smith,  the  founder  of 
English  stnitigraphic  geology,  used  them.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Lyell  and  all  the  older  geologists,  until  the  advent  of  evolution,  were 
chiefly  interesteii  in  them. 

It  was  Cuvier,  the  great  zoologist  and  comparative  anatomist,  who. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  first  studieii  fossils.  espei.4ally 
mammalian  fossils,  from  the  zoological  point  of  view.  i.  e.,  as  to  their 
affinities  with  existing  animals.  Cuvier  s  studies  of  the  vertebrates  of 
the  Paris  basin  mav  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  scientific 
paleontology  from  this  point  of  view. 

Thenceforward  two  views  of  paleontology  and  two  modes  of  study 
gradually  differentiated  from  one  another — the  one  zoological,  the  other 
geological.  In  the  one  case  we  study  fossils  in  taxonomic  groups — 
i.  e.,  as  species,  genera,  families,  orders,  etc. — and  trace  the  gradual 
evolution  of  each  of  these  from  generalized  foruLs  to  their  spei^ialized 
outcomes,  completing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  genetic  chain  through  all 
time:  in  the  other,  we  study  fossils  in  faunal  groups,  as  successive 
geological   faunas,  and   the  geographic  diversity  in  each  geological 
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period,  i.  e.,  the  evolution  of  geologic  faunas  and  the  causes  of 
geographic  diversity  in  each.  In  a  word,  we  study  the  laws  of  distribu- 
tion of  faunas  in  time  geologically  and  in  space  geographically,  and 
the  causes  of  these  hiws  in  each  case.  The  tirst  is  strictl}''  a  branch  of 
zoology  and  botjin}^  and  we  h^ave  it  to  these  specialists.  The  second 
alone  belongs  properly  to  geology.  In  this  purely  geologic  paleon- 
tology, as  seen  from  its  scope  given  above,  there  are  many  questions 
of  widest  philosophical  interest  which  are  only  now  attracting  the 
attention  they  deserve.  I  only  touch  lightly  two  which  have  been 
brought  forward  in  these  very  last  years  of  the  century. 

I.  General  laws  of  faunal  evolutmn,  —The  evolution  of  the  organic 
kingdom  from  this  stri(^tly  geological  point  of  view  may  be  briefly 
formulated  as  follows: 

1.  Throughout  all  geological  time  there  has  been  a  general  movement 
upward  and  onward,  as  it  were  abreast,  everywhere.  If  this  were  all, 
there  WH)uld  be  only  geological  progress,  but  no  geographical  diversity. 
Geological  historv  would  be  the  same  evervwhere.  A  time  horizon 
would  be  easily  determined  by  identit}'  of  fossil  species.  This  we 
know  is  not  true.     Therefore  there  are  other  elements  besides  this. 

2.  In  diflferent  countries,  isolated  from  one  another  and  under 
different  conditions,  evolution  takes  diflferent  directions  and  different 
rates,  producing  geographical  diversit}'  in  each  geological  period. 
This  diversity  increases  with  time  as  long  as  the  isolation  continues. 
If  this  were  all,  the  geographical  div^ersity  by  continued  divergence 
would  have  become  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  even  approxi- 
mately to  determine  any  geological  horizon.  The  history  of  each 
country  must  be  studied  for  itself.  A  general  history  of  the  earth 
would  be  impossible.  But  this  also  is  not  true.  There  is,  therefore, 
still  another  element. 

3.  From  time  to  time,  at  long  intervals,  i.  e.,  critical  periods,  there  are 
widespread  readjustments  of  the  crust  to  intt^rnal  strain,  determining 
changes  of  physical  geography  and  of  climate,  and  therefore  wide 
migiations  of  species,  with  mingling  and  conflict  of  faunas.  This 
would  produce  more  rapid  movement  of  evolution,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  complete  obliteration  of  geographical  diversity. 

4.  After  these  i^eriods  of  migrations  and  minglings  there  would  be 
reisolations  in  new  localities,  and  the  process  of  diversittcation  would 
recommence  and  increase  as  long  Jis  the  isolation  continues. 

The  last  of  these  critical  periods  of  migrations  and  minglings  and 
struggles  for  life  among  competing  species  wjis  the  (ilacial  epoch,  or 
ice  age.  Therefore  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  species 
was  largely  determined  by  the  extensive  migrations  of  that  time. 

II.  (hsmopolitan  and  jmfvincml  faunan, — Ther^  are  apparently  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  periods  of  widespread  or  cosmopolitan  faunas, 
alternating  with  localized  or  provincial  faunas.      The  cosmopolitan 
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periodis  are  Oiraally  timen  of  prevalence  of  limestones  or  organic  sedi- 
ments, and  the  ffxssils  are  very  abundant.  The  provincial  periods  are 
osnally  characterized  by  .sandstones  and  shales  or  mechanical  sedi- 
ments, and  are  comparatively  poor  in  fossils.  Moreover,  it  is  believed 
that  the  cosmopolitan  limestone  penods  are  oceanic  periods — i.  e., 
perio<is  of  wide  oceans  and  lower  and  smaller  continents  and  little 
erosive  at-tivity.  while  the  sandstone  periods,  characterized  by  provin- 
cial faunas,  are  periods  of  hig-her  and  larger  continents,  and  therefore 
of  great  erosion  and  abundant  mechanical  sedimentation. 

Now,  according  to  Chamberlin,  these  remarkable  alternations  are  due 
to  oscillations  of  the  crust,  in  which  the  continents  are  alternately 
lifted  and  depressed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  abyssal  faunas  are 
almost  unknown  among  fossils.  This  Ls  the  necessary  result  of  sub- 
stantial permanency  of  o<*eanic  basins.  The  whole  geological  record 
is  in  shallow- water  faunas.  These  shallow  watery  are  along  continental 
shore  lines  and  in  interior  continental  seas.  According  to  Chamberlin 
again,  during  a  period  of  continental  depression  all  the  flat  continental 
margins  are  submerged,  forming  broad  submarine  platforms,  and  the 
lower  interior  portions  of  the  continents  are  also  submerged,  forming^ 
wide  and  shallow  interior  seas.  Under  these  conditions  continental 
waste,  and  therefore  sand  and  clay  sediments,  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Life,  animal  and  vegetal,  abounds,  and  therefore  much  lime- 
stone is  formed.  The  oceans  are  widelv  connected  with  one  another, 
and  therefore  the  faunas  are  widespread  or  cosmopolitan.  During  the 
peri<xl  of  elevation,  on  the  contrary,  the  continents  are  extended  to 
the  margin  of  the  deep  oceanic  basins,  the  broad,  shallow,  submarine 
platforms  are  abolished,  the  interior  seas  are  also  abolished,  the 
shallow-water  areas  are  reduced  to  isolated  bavs,  and  their  faunas  are 
pe<-uliar  or  provincial.  Also,  elevated  and  enlarged  continents  give 
rise  to  maximum  erosion,  and  therefore  abundant  sediments  of  sand- 
stone and  clay,  and  comparative  poverty  of  life  and  therefore  of  lime- 
stone. Chaml)erlin  also  gives  reasons  why  the  oceanic  f)eriods  should 
be  wann,  humid,  equable  in  tempeniture,  and  the  atmosphere  highly 
charged  with  CO,,  and  therefore  highly  favorable  to  abundant  life, 
both  vegetal  and  animal,  while  land  periods  would  bt*  drier  and  cooler, 
the  atmosphere  deficient  in  CO,,  and  therefore  cold  from  that  ctiuse 
and  in  manv  wavs  unfavorable  to  abundant  life. 

These  extremely  interesting  views,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
still  on  trial,  as  a  provisional  hypothesis  to  be  sifted,  confirmed,  or 
rejected,  f)r  in  any  case  mcKlitic^d,  in  the  next  century. 

I^astly,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  ever-increasing  part  taken  by 
American  geologists  in  the  advance  of  this  science.  There  has  been 
through  th(^  century  a  gradual  nioveincnt  of  what  might  Ije  called  the 
center  of  gravity  of  geological  research  westward,  until  now,  at  it8 
end,  the  most  productive  a<*tivity  is  here  in  Ameriai.     This  is  not  due 
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to  any  superiority  of  American  geologists,  but  to  the  superiority  of 
their  opportunities.  Dana  has  well  said  that  America  is  the  type  con- 
tinent of  the  world.  All  geological  problems  are  expressed  here  with 
a  clearness  and  a  simplicity  not  found  elsewhere.  We  must  add  to 
this  the  comparative  recency  of  geological  study  in  this  rich  field.  In 
Europe  the  simpler  and  broader  problems  are  already  worked  out,  and 
all  that  remain  are  difficult  problems  requiring  much  time.  In  America, 
on  the  contraiy,  not  only  are  all  problems  expressed  in  simpler  terms, 
but  many  great  and  broad  problems  are  still  awaiting  solution.  For 
these  reasons  the  greatest  activity  in  research,  and  the  most  rapid 
advance  during  the  next  century,  will  probably  be  here  in  America. 
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By  Prof.  W.  ,1.  Sollas,  F.  R.  S. 


EVOLUTIONAL   GEOLOGY. 

The  close  of  one  century,  the  dawn  of  another,  may  naturally  sug- 
gest some  brief  retrospective  glance  over  the  path  along  which  our 
science  has  advanced,  an4  some  general  survey  of  its  present  position 
from  which  we  may  gather  hope  of  its  future  progress;  hut  other  con- 
nection with  geology  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  centuries  have 
none.  The  great  periods  of  movement  have  hitherto  begun,  as  it  were, 
in  the  early  twilight  hours,  long  before  the  dawn.  Thus  the  first  step 
forward,  since  which  there  has  been  no  retreat,  was  taken  by  Steno  in 
the  year  1669;  more  than  a  centur}^  elapsed  before  James  Hutton 
(1785)  gave  fresh  energy  and  better  direction  to  the  faltering  steps  of 

'  the  young  science;  while  it  was  less  than  a  century  later  (1863)  when 
Lord  Kelvin  brought  to  its  aid  the  powers  of  the  higher  mathematics 
and  instructed  it  in  the  teachings  of  modern  physics.  From  Steno 
onward  the  spirit  of  geolog}^  was  catastrophic;  from  Hutton  onward 
it  grew  increasingly^  uniformitarian;  from  the  time  of  Darwin  and 
Kelvin  it  has  become  evolutional.     The  ambiguity  of  the  word  ''uni- 

*  f onnitarian "  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  fruitless  logomachy,  against 
which  it  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  guard  b}'  indicating  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  here.  In  one  way  we  are  all  uniformitarians,  i.  e., 
we  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  ^^  uniform  action  of  natural  causes,'"  but, 
Ba  applied  to  geology,  uniformity  means  more  than  this.  Defined  in 
the  briefest  fashion  it  is  the  geology  of  Lyell.  Hutton  had  given  us  a 
**Theory  of  the  Earth,"  in  its  main  outlines  still  faithful  and  true,  and 
this  Lyell  spent  his  life  in  illustrating  and  advocating,  but  as  so  com- 
monly happens  the  zeal  of  the  disciple,  outi-an  the  wisdom  of  the  master, 
and  mere  opinions  were  insisted  on  as  necessary  dogma.  What  did  it 
matter  if  Hutton,  as  a  result  of  his  inquiries  into  terrestrial  history,  had 

*  Opening  address  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Sollas,  D.  Se.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  president  of  the 
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rtu^rPt  K  in  4»in»r'i  <niir-y»  i«;  v-'iirn  r  -rui  i#^  ^^vnnT^t  v/*  -aii  5irR?Mifi' 
rhi%  ^m«»  r'ii»n  ul  \fi*  vil  •s'iu^  "n  »-::>*r m  'iii>^  iiiuht,.  um  m  'imifiiKr 
ruuiit  v-»  'Tiw  t\f\H  \ni**d  "ix  i.  j#»?-n#l  v»ii»!i  tii*  ii»nr  v.i*r -.♦i  .iiix»ni4«i  tw^  n^t' 
lit  nrAmivir/h>i»  vrti  "^u»  *'c:**n*Tii»?»  if  ui\'  uriruiut  i#»iu*r?^ -wu^a  iH- u?* 
i*4A*v:i  "A  iH-  n  ^u»  /p*  lUi:  \»'  'iw»?Hi  v/unu  *  *  '^  _t  ifviiiicri+c  lii 
^msv^r^.n  y^  "W>mp  :r-»ni\''  ir.it ij  .)#\»vj»r  iv»  vnn*n  "^ih  uuitimr  ir  jnan  niiiw  ^i** 
miutp  **A  •nnrinni*  immnnirrvt  far  .uiUiiinR  ic  ^'-^air^.  jn*^  mit  ±inir?»«  :ti 

rt«»nfi  jriv-Hi'-K^  •;  '.ni»  v:ir.  a-»aiiiK-ip  *mi  nw*in^«*r  l-kiiu-'^  if  gt^rpt^fuuii! 
[iuvf4nn   mit    ir*'*ni:  i.  'ti^.^'jc  vra   t  -H^if-viiiitiinr  innamnii*.     Bkir.  vii;^ 

nitp  •*.!•  u*  ^i;t '-r  .**  ui.f.'m.r;  :  utiu.rrr**:, ;  r^nji/:.**  'hh  mi'^*^r**4*  u* -t 
•»*»»f  V.  tit'.  .11/  '^r^'fi^  liiit  '.H/'*'. ;  'r.»ii"*ri»i*  t  "tv'  i'r:i  n  -jiii;;  "Ttie  -it  ♦•!£  li^i:* 
w/r;^^*^  w  4.*fM;  'ri«»  f  r-****n  v  nn  --.ni*.      Tin*   :iv    f  riip  ii.'-^irjLrii  n    ^f 

m;f^.»*nv;f;  .1'  C^;*'*^  •'^  -"^  ^'^  *^^'***  ^^  ni::ii'r.«.n:  r  ^^  l  :t.«miL  .1  lae  mr- 
ill*  !**'»•* *T    *:,jr^\  'i*!*  ,i-:;:v:ji4t  v.  ..n:..  at*ni»i»  x^i**.  "^a-  ■:i*x*i.*-t'^.:r.:n— *  •  •:  rniLt 

^i(^i4^^'r,  u'u<  f ft^t,  *r;<^  »>».*  r.r*-.:*  ■'^^i  "o  :•,  ■»,  -H^rl.  ■•;>  :r.  ^ir^n*-  r^T  -<*i-cL--v-: 
fi^Af^}  i-*-  ^^M  ^  U:0$fth  maicrfi^  -^  -tow  And  pain f'li  iptnti'^-rry.     Why 
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do  I  dwell  on  these  facts  ?  To  depreciate  Lvell  i  Hv  no  means.  No  one 
is  more  conscious  than  I  of  the  no})le  service  which  Lvell  rendered 
to  our  cause;  his  reputjition  is  of  too  robust  a  kind  to  suffer  from  my 
unskillful  handling,  and  the  iixmv  of  his  solid  contributions  to  science 
will  endure  long  after  these  controversies  are  forgotten.  The  echoes 
of  the  combat  are  alreadv  dying  away,  and  uniformitarians,  in  the 
sense  already  defined,  are  now  no  more;  indeed,  were  I  to  attempt  to 
exhi})it  any  distinguished  living  geologist  as  a  still  surviving  supporter 
of  the  narrow  Lyellian  creed,  he  would  probably  feel,  if  such  a  one 
there  be,  that  I  was  unfairly  singling  him  out  for  unmerited  obloquy. 

Our  science  has  become  evolutional,  and  in  the  tmnsformation  has 
grown  more' comprehensive;  her  petty  parochial  days  are  done,  she  is 
drawing  her  provinces  closer  around  her,  and  is  fusing  them  together 
into  a  united  and  single  commonwealth — the  science  of  the  earth. 

Not  merelv  the  earth's  c^rust,  but  the  whole  of  earth -k no wled^j^e  is 
the  subject  of  our  research.  To  know  all  that  can  be  known  atout 
our  planet,  this,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  is  its  aim  and  scope. 
From  the  morphological  side  geology  iiujuires,  not  only  into  the 
existing  form  and  structure  of  the  earth,  but  also  into  the  series  of 
successive  morphological  states  through  which  it  has  passed  in  a  long 
and  changeful  development.  Our  science  inquires  also  into  the 
distribution  of  the  earth  in  time  and  space;  on  the  physiological 
side  it  studies  the  movements  and  activities  of  our  planet;  and  not 
content  with  all  this  it  extends  its  researches  into  letiology  and  en- 
deavors to  arrive  at  a  science  of  ciuisation.  In  these  pui'suits  geol- 
ogy calls  all  the  other  sciences  to  her  aid.  In  our  connnon wealth 
there  are  no  outlandei's;  if  an  eminent  physicist  enter  our  territory 
we  do  not  begin  at  once  to  i)repare  for  war,  because  the  very  fact 
of  his  undertaking  a  geological  inquiry  of  itself  confers  upon  him 
all  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  A  physicist  studying 
geology  is  by  definition  a  geologist.  Our  only  regret  is,  not  that 
physicists  occasionally  invade  our  borders,  Init  that  they  do  not  visit 
us  oftener  and  make  closer  acHjuaintance  with  us. 

KAKLV    HISTOHV    OF   THE    EAKTH — FIllST   CRITICAL   VEKIOl). 

If  1  am  })old  enough  to  jussert  that  cosmogony  is  no  longer  alien  to 
geology,  I  may  proceed  further  and,  talking  advantage  of  my  tcMuerity, 
piuss  on  to  speak  of  things  once  not  permitted  to  us.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  otf(»r  some  short  account  of  the  early  stages  in  the  history  of 
the  earth.  Into  its  nelmlar  origin  we  need  not  inquire;  that  is  a  sub- 
ject for  astronomers.  We  are  content  to  accept  the  infant  earth  from 
their  hands  as  a  molten  globe  read}^  made,  it^  birth  from  a  gsi^eous 
nelnila  duly  certified.  If  we  ask,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  what  was 
the  origin  of  the  nebula,  I  fear  even  }istronomers  can  not  tell  us. 
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There  ]»  an  hypothesis  whirh  refers  it  to  the  clai^ing^  of  meteoritesy 
but  in  the  fomi  in  which  this  is  iiHiially  presented  it  doe»  not  help  xm 
mu<*h.  Sneh  nieteontes  :is  huve  been  obser\'ed  to  penetrate  oar  atmos- 
phere and  to  fall  onto  the  surface  of  the  earth  prove  on  examinfitifMft 
to  have  had  an  eventful  history  of  their  own,  of  which  not  the  leas^ 
important  chapter  wtvs  a  passa^  through  a  molten  stsite;  they  woald 
thus  appear  to  be  the  produce ts  rather  than  the  profreniton*  of  a  nebulti.. 
We  commence  our  history,  then,  with  a  rapidly  rotating  molteti 
planet,  not  inipf^ssibjy  already  soliditied  about  the  center  aod  sor- 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  great  depth,  the  larger  part  of  wfaieb 
wan  contributed  by  the  wtvter  of  our  pres^enf  oceam*.  then  exiddn^  itt  a 
state  of  gas.  This  atmonphere.  which  exerted  a  presmire  of  aomethfng 
like  5,()rH)  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  must  have  played  a  very  inqmr- 
tant  part  in  the  evolution  of  our  planet.  The  molten  exterior  absorbed 
it  to  an  extent  which  depended  on  the  presnure^  and  which  maj 
day  be  leame<l  from  experiment.  Cnder  the  iniluence  of  the  rapid 
tion  of  the  earth  the  lUmiOHphere  would  be  much  deeper  in  eqnafeorml 
than  polar  regions,  so  that  in  the  latter  the  Ioh»  of  heat  by  nkdkitioa 
would  be  in  excess.  This  might  of  itself  lead  to  convectioBAl  cfirTCMsl^ 
in  the  molten  ocean.  The  effect  on  the  atmo^^phere  u*  very  difieidl  to 
trac^e,  \mt  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  high-preHHore  area  originated  onnr 
some  cooler  region  of  the  o<*ean  the  winds  Wowing  oat  of  it  woold 
drive  before  them  the  cooler  superficial  layers  of  molten  materud,  and 
an  these  were  replaced  by  hotter  lava  ^treaznii^  from  below  the  tend- 
ency would  be  to  cr>nvert  the  high  into  a  low  prea&are  area  and  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  the  winds.  Conversely  under  a  iow-preasure 
area  the  inblowing  winds  would  drive  in  the  cooler  sopertieial  layers 
of  molten  matter  that  had  been  swept  away  from  the  andcyelonesw 
If  the  difference  in  pressure  under  the  cyclonic  and  antieyclonie  areas 
were  considerable,  some  of  the  gas  absorbed  under  the  anticyclones 
might  esfape  h)eneath  the  cyclones,  and  in  a  later  stage  of  cooling 
might  give  rise  to  vast  flr)ating  islands  of  s<*oria.  Such  islands  might 
Wiethe  fitr^t  foresha<^lowincfs  of  the  future  t^ontinents.  Whatever  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  reaction  fif  the  winds  on  the  currents  of  the 
molten  fK-ean,  it  is  prolrable  that  some  kind  of  circulation  was  set  up 
in  the  latter.  The  universal  molten  ocean  was  bv  no  means  homo- 
geneous.  It  was  crmstantly  undergoing  (changes  in  composition  as  it 
rc»mted  chemically  with  the  internal  metallic  nucleus;  its  currents 
would  streak  the  different  portions  out  in  directions  which  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  would  nin  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  thus 
the  differences  which  distinguish  [)articular  petrological  regions  of  our 
j)lanet  may  have  commenced  their  existence  at  a  very  early  stage.  Is 
it  pofwible  that  as  our  knowledge  extend^  we  shall  be  able  by  a  study 
of  the  distributicin  of  igneous  rocks  and  minerals  to  draw  some  con- 
clusions as  to  the  dirc<;tion  of  thes<;  hy|>othetical  lava  currents?     Our 
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planet  was  profound!}^  disturbed  by  tides  produced  by  the  sun,  for  as 
yet  there  was  no  moon;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  one  of  its  tidal 
waves  rose  to  a  height  so  great  as  to  sever  its  connection  with  the 
earth  and  to  fly  off  as  the  infant  moon.  This  event  may  be  regarded 
as  marking  the  first  critical  period,  or  catastrophe  if  we  please,  in  the 
history  of  our  planet.  The  career  of  our  satellite  after  its  escape  from 
the  earth  is  not  known  till  it  attained  a  distance  of  nine  terrestrial  radii; 
after  this  its  progress  can  be  clearly  followed.  At  the  eventful  time 
of  parturition  the  earth  was  rotating,  with  a  period  of  from  two  to  four 
houi*s,  about  an  axis  inclined  at  some  11^  or  12^  to  the  ecliptic.  The 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  moon  occupied  a  position  nine  terres- 
trial radii  distant  from  the  earth  is  at  least  fifty -six  to  fift}'^ -seven  mil- 
lions of  years,  but  may  have  been  much  more.  Professor  Dai'win's 
story  of  the  moon  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  contributions 
ever  made  by  astronomy  to  geology,  and  we  shall  all  concur  with  him 
when  he  says:  ''A  theory  reposing  on  verae  causae,  which  brings  into 
quantitative  correlation  the  length  of  the  present  day  and  month,  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  inclination  and  eccentricity  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  must,  1  think,  have  strong  claims  to  acceptance." 

The  majority  of  geologists  have  long  hankered  after  a  metallic 
nucleus  for  the  earth,  composed  chiefly,  by  analogy  with  meteorites,  of 
iron.  Lord  Kelvin  has  admitted  the  probable  existence  of  some  such 
nucleus,  and  lately  Professor  Wiechert  has  furnished  us  with  argu- 
ments— "powerful"  arguments,  Professor  Darwin  terms  them — in 
support  of  its  existence.  The  interior  of  the  earth  for  four-fifths  of 
the  radius  is  composed,  according  to  Professor  Wiechei-t,  chiefly  of 
metallic  iron,  with  a  density  of  8.2;  the  outer  envelope,  one-fifth  of 
the  radius,  or  about  400  miles  in  thickness,  consists  of  silicates,  such 
as  we  are  familiar  with  in  igneous  rocks  and  meteorites,  and  possesses 
a  density  of  3.2.  It  was  from  this  outer  envelope  when  molten  that  the 
moon  was  trundled  off,  27  miles  in  depth  going  to  its  formation.  The 
density  of  this  material,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  supposed  to  be  3.2; 
the  density  of  the  moon  is  3.31),  a  close  approximation,  such  difference 
as  exists  being  completely  explicable  by  the  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature of  the  moon. 

The  outer  envelope  of  the  earth  which  was  drawn  off  to  form  the 
moon  was,  as  we  have  seen,  charged  with  steam  and  other  gases  under 
a  pressure  of  5,000  pounds  to  the  squai'e  inch;  but  as  the  satellite  wan- 
dered away  from  the  parent  planet  this  pressure  continuously  dimin- 
ished. Under  these  circumstances  the  moon  would  become  as  explosive 
as  a  charged  bomb,  steam  would  burst  forth  from  numberless  volca- 
noes, and  while  the  face  of  the  moon  might  thus  have  acquired  its 
existing  features,  the  ejected  material  might  possibly  have  been.^shot 
80  far  away  from  its  origin  as  to  have  acquired  an  independent  orbit. 
If  so,  we  may  ask  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  that  the  meteorites, 
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whi#'h  -mmetimp^  d#»w»<*nd  upon  onr  planet,  an*  hnt  portions  of  iti*  own 
env<?lope  PPtumincr  to  it.  Thp  fuctn  that  the  av^^rage  npiH^irir  ;rravit>' 
of  tho«**  inetporites  whirh  \\fixo  been  .-^'en  t4)  fail  ift  not  mtu*h  above  lirl, 
and  ttiat  they  havp  pai>»>*ed  throagh  a  «itii^  of  fiution,  an*  oonsbtent 
^th  thija  -ni^^e^ion. 

SKrOVf>   CRITirAT.   PBRIOn,   '*  nOKMHTRNTIOR  .STATUS. *' 

Thp  ^liditiration  of  the  ^»arth  pmbabh'  bwame  «»omplet3ed  soon  after 
thft  birth  of  thi»  moon.  The  tempi»rat«rp!  of  itK  ?4arftice  at  the  time  of 
conwilidation  wax  about  1. 1T<>^  ( !..  and  it  wa«  theriRfore  .^11  >mrroimded 
by  itH  primitive  dei*p  atmoMphere  of  ?4t5eani  and  other  gn«es.  Thi»  was 
the  second  <'ntical  period  in  the  hi«tory  of  die  earth,  the  Mbi^.  of  the 
•N5onHiKtPntior  -^tatiiK,"  the  date  of  whieh  Lord  Kelvin  would  rather 
know  than  that  of  the  NoiTuan  Onque«t,  though  he  thinks  it  Itea 
betwei»n  twentj*  and  forty  millions  of  years  ago,  probably  nearer 
twenty  than  forty. 

Now  that  the  crtwt  waw  :v>lid  there  wan  less  reason  whv  movements 
of  the  atmoRphere  should  be  unM^eady,  and  definite  region»of  high  and 
low  pressure  might  have  been  established,  Under  the  high-pressore 
areas  the  .nurfaee  of  the  crust  would  be  depressed:  correspondingly, 
under  the  low-preasure  areas  it  would  be  raised:  and  thus  from  the 
first  the  .'^irfaee  of  the  .solid  earth  might  be  dimpled  and  embossecL^ 

THTRT>   CRXrXCAU  FltlirOD — ORmiN   OP  TBTR  OCSA.V& 

The  cooling  of  the  earth  would  continuously  progress,  till  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  fell  to  370*  C,  when  that  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  conninte^  of  steam  would  begin  to  liquefy;  then  the 
dimple>»  on  the  surface  would  soon  become  filled  with  superheated 
water,  and  the  pr>olH  so  fornied  would  expand  and  deepen  till  they 
formed  the  rw-cann.  This  ]»  the  third  critical  stage  in  the  hist«:)ry  of 
the  earth,  dating,  according  to  ProfesMor  Joly,  from  between  eighty 
anrl  ninety  million«  of  years  ago.  With  the  growth  of  the  (x^ean?*  the 
distinction  h>etween  land  and  sea  arone  -in  what  precise  manner  we 
may  prrwecd  to  inquire.  If  we  revert  to  the  period  of  the  'N'on^^isten- 
tior  status,''  when  the  earth  had  just  solidified^  we  shall  find,  a<*cording 
U>  Ix>rd  Kelvin,  that  the  temperature  continuously  increa,sed  from  the 
snrfa<'e<  where  it  was  I^IT^^)""  C,  down  to  a  depth  of  2iS  miles,  where  it 
was  ahKmt  \,4?»^y  (>.,  or  2^/  C,  above  the  fusion  point  of  the  matter, 
forming  the  crust.  That  the  crust  at  thi.s  depth  was  not  molten  but 
sffli^l  is  Up  \x'  explained  by  the  very  great  pretisure  to  which  it  was  sub- 
je/'ted  -just  i*o  much  presHure,  indeed,  as  was  required  to  counteract 

'  ft  wonkl  \ie  fYifficnU.  U>  (Vifvnam  with  «iflfinfrnt  brevity  the  prohiable  di»tribntion  of 
ttf^wi  irwrjnalitwvf,  t'mt  it  mny  I'jfs  pointer!  out  fhat  the  moon  \a  p*)«#»ihly  re}-p«')n}fihle, 
aiKl  Ihat  in  more  way^  than  (me^  for  miuth  of  the  exittting  geographiiral  ai<ymnietry. 
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the  influence  of  the  additional  260^  C.  Thus,  if  we  could  have  reduced 
the  pressure  on  the  ciiist  we  should  have  caused  it  to  liquefy.  By 
restoring  the  pressure  it  would  resolidify.  By  the  time  the  earth's 
surface  had  cooled  down  to  370^  C.  the  depth  beneath  the  surface  at 
which  the  pressure  just  kept  the  crust  solid  would  have  sunk  some 
slight  distance  inward,  but  not  sufficiently  to  aflfect  our  argument. 

The  avemge  pressure  of  the  primitive  atmosphere  upon  the  crust 
can  readily  be  calculated  by  supposing  the  water  of  the  existing  oceans 
to  be  unifonnly  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface,  and  then  by  a 
simple  piece  of  arithmetic  determining  its  depth.  This  is  found  to  be 
1.718  miles,  the  average  depth  of  the  oceans  being  taken  at  2.393 
miles.  Thus,  the  average  pressure  over  the  earth's  surface  immediately 
before  the  formation  of  the  oceans  was  equivalent  to  that  of  a  column 
of  water  1.718  miles  high  on  each  square  inch.  Supposing  that  at  its 
origin  the  ocean  were  all  "gathered  together  into  one  place"  and 
"  the  dry  land  appeared,"  then  the  pressure  over  the  ocean  floor  would 
be  increased  from  1.718  miles  to  2.393  miles,  while  that  over  those 
portions  of  the  crust  that  now  formed  the  land  would  be  diminished 
by  1.718  miles.  This  diflference  in  pressure  would  tend  to  exaggerate 
those  faint  depressions  which  had  arisen  under  the  primitive  anticy- 
clonic  areas,  and  if  the  just  solidified  material  of  the  earth's  crust  were 
set  into  a  state  of  flow  it  might  move  from  under  the  ocean  into  the 
bulgings  which  were  rising  to  form  the  land  until  stjitic  e(|uilibrium 
were  established.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pressure  of  the 
ocean  would  be  just  able  to  maintain  a  column  of  rock  0.88()  mile  in 
height,  or  ten  twenty-sevenths  of  its  own  depth.  It  could  do  no  more. 
But  in  order  that  the  dry  land  may  appear,  some*  cause  must  be  found 
competent  either  to  lower  the  ocean  bed  tlie  remaining  seventeen 
twenty-sevenths  of  its  full  depth  or  to  raise  the  continental  bulgings 
to  the  same  extent.  Such  a  cause  may,  I  think,  be  discovered  in 
a  further  effect  of  the  reduction  in  pressure  over  th(»  contin(Mitai 
areas.  Previous  to  the  condensation  of  the  ocean  th(»se,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  subjected  to  an  atmospheric;  pressure  equal  to  that  of  a 
column  of  water  1.718  miles  in  lieight.  This  pressure  was  contril)- 
utory  to  that  which  caused  the  outer  25  miles  of  the  earth's  crust  to 
become  solid.  It  furnished,  indeed,  just  about  one-fortieth  of  that 
pressure,  or  enough  to  raise  the  fusion  point  6-"  C.  What,  then, 
might  be  expected  to  happen  when  the  continental  area  was  n»li(»ved 
of  this  load?  Plainly  a  liquefaction  and  corresponding  expansion  of 
the  underlying  rock. 

But  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  ass(»rt  that  actual  li(|uef action  would 
result.  All  we  require  for  our  explanation  is  a  great  eximnsion,  and 
this  would  probably  follow  whether  the  crust  were  li(|ueiied  or  not. 
For  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  wlien  matter  at  a  temperature 
above  its  ordinary  fusion  point  is  compelled  into  the  solid  state  by 


p?nF»<»>»mT»  Ith'  rohinw*  :i«  "'*rT  :Tt*fp#»nwrA  m  <«hjui4jp:»r,  t^ithw^if  pnptf««irft 
ar  nF»mp#»niniit>.     Tit**  it>nmi'l«itiii»»  ^\:^T«nMiin  if  lii^iiui  'tii-fwinMiiiijHiitt 

(^hiuiii^  <\f  r*\hinn^  :ii*«fi  i^rTim  vrhim  tku^  rtuuvrrai  if  ijtTn«fnu»-  ITmifi^ 
p«4Sf»^  fvnm  rh<»  'n'^iruilinf^  -•mm  m  rtiitc  af  '^ai<^^.  Qi  Tim(*ai»«<^<i£<iiiii- 
Hn*^  r1i«»  titfiMYmrp  in  \'/ihiniH  sf  rht^  mrk  in  riw  t3wwi  ^tfuc^t^iranrdimr^ 
r*»nip#»!nnii"v>^  >  l:\  j)#»r  'fiir.  Tf  rtii»  I'wiiHf  .»f  pnw»!i»fin*  'I^rt  iii«  ^Hiife  tif 
cnnnnrnirvj  .vom  u'f*nnipmii«»ft  u'  vohiiiii^  «<huii4S>:H-  :W  liL  :igpiyi«isiiiiij|r 
rhiR,.  rtii*  utiiirioruii  .*^Hv;icinfi  <if -i^^v^^ntVfMi  mw^nm^^-sm^Miuiiji^  oRtyuDFHL  to* 
iniw^  nliH  imiU  fo  riu*  -♦♦»»  lHA^«*i  w^mlit  fw^:ii««iiun*«t  tiu!. '  ffiiw  tiir  >luxi^ai 
^v«ii*adi  r1ii»  -Hiitiu'f*  till*  'inumilinii:<if  tiu^  •wtiicamnm  vF^finiit  ^>h  Mti  ib  a*- 
•titfii'uit:  u\  ^iv,  tiuMns^  liu*  pivihiiMU  ir  pcr^iiiiiilv  imc  i>Hwiiitt  obn  CRsiuiL 
isf  \\\turAii*miurU*ni  :u\iii\^-hi^:  if  lit:  ;ufrf?ti«t  in  «iiii3^r  ^mw^iiig*!^  jiJ  mih^  Hxl 

ism^n^st  '%»*t*tin  ^\mHi\i*.  Ef  miw  \v*^  dth^  i**  nhi*  tibuuciun  tHD^fTiimift^ii 
Iw  C;wt  BttTTiK  ftu'  Lriim  in  n»*nip#»mciu?f%  ih'  t&u^  «^aH«*^  ^tf  ttiiiiiUH^^  witt^  diui 
diitiii  K#»nvv»*f*n  lUHHr  :mii  l,-LL:!^  (C.  nh**  lni*mafcHt  in  \^uhmm  Ir  4;;!'  ^•w 
rtiMfiH  -<x>  fc  fiiiTiu*r  fiu»r*ir  in.  «ti*#»fl*minijr  nlii»^  •i«ff»aii  htuMiuf  nmror  li«t^ 
i«i*tiuCwi  nlii*  .♦nni:^^f***jHV»*  t*dW^c  «>f  cht*  Lni<TJf»ai*4*^  in  U^mti  <»WHr  aiuf  (i«maiiii 
tfi-i^M**;  nhi*  inj»rf*aH^  iW  ^^nui-  tj^'  niu*-*  pi?ftM?Hir*»'  •♦tf  :ii  (t»iiuiui  <%f  wifi«r**L4?n^» 
iniiik  IVi  ittM^yduu  .iiiii  iis^  r^tB^^n  in-  enimkur  niu*^  t^iuHi^oi  pHum  w««cdii^  lit*-  ± 

iR*ftiftj»h  <n»i»rtt»*  vtr1ii\nr  uiviiii*. 

jffur**  .r.    \i\f  vhiir  H:*.»^r'   n-*--.r'^i  m  ".Wivr  in  t  'J^riun  >Kur*f  iiuhitM^    .mil  •*wt£r»iitiiur 

n\i*if  ^\i'l4'l«*n t  ;V  .i.f«*  .*•»»  r  V'.iiiil  tiwi  in-^  .e.***  .'**r*j»  xr»»r.  •r.iuprr**«»}^uict*if  in.  iru*  •?alH^ 
,%^  tt^-.ri;»*j»  r*^'»»n  .v;'i-»*»r\  .niHr***!  jn>l5u»iVv?.  if  -Ji**^  -tiit  ^♦•j  .«:  m\   \jui*kbx.  i.  .*. .   v^iuuil  a 

.•JfUj^Tjittn*  i>* -»»'»t!r.  ^ui'ituri^  !*•*    ••♦^  -H^iiH^aM"  ^nnv  in»it*r  rii**    .#'t*aii»*.  juiii  "iimr.   •♦Hair  a»*aar 

.'»»wi  biv  rtvy  '*.»;»»«.  w.ty  ir.  j»*»^TUt»  .t^r^  .tk^y.  I"  iR.  isLUTixy.  a 'HugzjftiTij-.'a  iiuiv-  ^'ornfaiT 
/^  *Mn«'.«'i**'  .v.^JiWit'lii^raf.At^n.  ia;ui  *  g^y-mMu*.  tiitiiisn  is.  'Mm**'  Ztio*"^^  aini*c  jJnii^H!  .riMrtucaillT 

•»^i»^lHI  .■'*i?ry7  Wk*'^!);^^  i-'A'it  ''.i'.«*i',ir^.  ?**H':»''.i««»'  nih**  'tiini^Jifc**-  iisM  <eTtfniaii^ttfr  *♦-••  cl'. 'arfa  -«!  tine 
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C,  from  which  we  may  gain  some  kind  of  idea  of  the  amount  of  com- 
pression it  might  produce  on  the  yielding  interior  of  the  crust.  To 
admit  that  these  views  are  speculative  will  be  to  confess  nothing,  but 
they  certainly  account  for  a  good  deal.  They  not  only  give  us  ocean 
basins,  but  basins  of  the  kind  we  want;  that  is,  to  use  a  crude  com- 
parison once  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Carpenter,  basins  of  a  t€a-tray  form, 
having  a  somewhat  flat  floor  and  steeply  sloping  sides:  they  also  help 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  value  of  gravity  is  greater  over  the  ocean 
than  over  the  land. 

The  oc«an  when  first  formed  would  consist  of  highly  heated  water, 
and  this,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  energetic  chemictil  icagent  when 
brought  into  contact  with  silicates  like  those  which  formed  the  primi- 
tive crust.  As  a  result  of  its  action  saline  solutions  and  chemical 
deposits  would  be  formed;  the  latter,  however,  would  probably  be  of 
no  great  thickness,  for  the  time  occupied  by  the  ocean  in  cooling  to  a 
temperature  not  far  removed  from  the  present  would  probably  be 
included  within  a  few  hundreds  of  vears. 

THE   STRATIFIED   SERIES. 

The  course  of  events  now  becomes  somewhat  obscure,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  familiar  processes  of  denudation  and  the  deposition  started 
into  activity,  and  have  continued  acting  uninterruptedly  ever  since. 
The  total  maximum  thickness  of  the  sedimentary  deposits,  so  far  as  I 
can  discover,  appears  to  amount  to  no  less  than  50  miles,  made  up  as 
follows: 

Feet. 

Recent  and  Pleistocene 4,000 Man. 

Pliocene 5,000 Pithecantliropus. 

Miocene 9,000 

Oligocene 12,000 

Eocene 12,000 Eutheria. 

Cretaceous 14,000 

Jurassic 8,000 

Trias 13,000 Mammals. 

Permian 12,000 Reptiles. 

Carboniferous 24,000 Amphibia. 

Devonian 22,000 Fish. 

Silurian 15,000 

Ordovician 17,000 

Cambrian 16,000 Invertebrata. 

Keeweena\/an 50,000 

Penokee 14,000 

Huronian 18,000 

Geologists,  impressed  with  the  tardy  pace  at  which  sediments  appear 
to  be  accumulating  at  the  present  day,  could  not  contemplate  this 
colossal  pile  of  stmta  without  feeling  that  it  spok(»  of  an  almost  incon- 
ceivably long  lapse  of  time.     Tlnjy  were  led  to  compare  its  duration 
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with  tho  disfunres  which  int^^TTene  h*»trween  the  heavenlv  iKKlies:  Intt 
while  some  (•hf)Me  the  diHtunee  of  the  neai'est  dxecl  star  us  their  iinit^ 
othei-s  were  <'onttMit  to  metixiii-e  the  vears  in  temiH  of  lllile^^  from 
the  sun. 

BVc^LUnON   OP   OROANTSMS. 

The  stratitied  roeks  were  eloquent  of  time,  and  not  to  the  geolo^nnt 
alone;  they  appealed  with  ex{iial  foree  t^»  the  biologist.  Arceptinir 
Dai'win's  explanation  of  ttie  onjrin  of  speeien.  the  present  rate  at 
whieh  form  flows  to  fomi  seemed  so  slow  a>4  almost  to  amount  to  immu- 
tability. How  vant,  then,  munt  have  been  the  period  dunnj^  which  by 
hIow  decrrees  and  innumerable  stages  the  profozoon  wjih  trani*formed 
into  the  man  I  And  if  we  turn  to  the  stratitied  column,  what  do  we 
ttnd  (  Man.  it  is  true,  at  the  summit,  the  oldest  fossiliferoiu*  rocks  :i4: 
miles  lower  down,  and  the  fo»^l«  they  contJiin  ali*eady  reprejsenting 
mo8t  of  the  OTeat  clai-weH  of  the  Invertebi'atJi.  inciudintr  ( 'I'UMtacea  and 
WoiTUH.  Thu><  the  evolution  of  the  Vertebratji  alone  i.s  known  to  have 
occupied  a  penod  represented  by  a  thickness  of  :]4r  miles  of  .se<iiment. 
How  much  ofi'eater,  then,  muHt  have  been  the  interval  rei|uirpd  for  the 
elaboration  of  the  whole  organic  world!  The  himian  mind,  dwelling 
on  such  conni derations  as  these,  seemn  at  times  to  have  been  aiEecte<l 
by  a  sur-excitation  of  the  imagination,  and  a  consequent  paraLy^in  of 
the  understanding,  which  led  to  a  refuh»al  to  meawire  geological  time 
by  years  at  all,  or  to  reckon  by  anything  lesn  than  '^etemitien.'^ 

GEr>r.o<Tir  prriddh  of  tote. 

After  the  admii'able  address  of  your  president  Umt  year  it  might  \m 
thought  needless  for  me  to  again  <*nterint,<iacon.Hidenition  of  thin  sub- 
ject:  It  ha>*  been  said,  however,  that  the  (piestion  of  geologic:il  time  is 
like  rhe  I)jinn  in  Arabian  tales,  and  will  irrepressihiy  vonw  up  agtiin  for 
discussion,  however  often  it  is  disposed  of:  For  my  part.  I  do  not 
regard  the  question  so  despondingly.  but  rather  hope  chat  by  perse- 
vering effort  we  may  succeed  in  discovering  the  talisman  by  whi<*h  we 
may  compel  the  unwilling  r)jinn  into  our  service.  How  imme:isur- 
able  would  be  the  advance  of  otir  science  could  we  but  bring  the  chief 
events  which  it  records  into  some  relation  with  a  standarrl  of  time  T 

Before  prrx^eeding  to  the  discussion  of  estimates  of  time  drawn 
from  a  study  of  stratitied  rocks  let  us  tirst  com^ider  those  which  have 
h>een  already  suggested  by  other  datii.  These  are  a^  follows:  (I)  Time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  separation  of  the  earth  and  m<H)n,  tifty-six 
millions  of  years,  minimum  estimate  by  Prof.  (i.  H.  Darwin.  (2)  Sin<*e 
the  'VonMistentior  status."  twentv  to  fortv  millions  (L4)nl  Kelvin). 
f/5)  Since  the  condensation  of  the  oreans.  eighty  to  ninety  millions, 
maximum  estimate  by  Prof.  J.  Joly. 

It  may  Vje  at  once  oF)served  that  these  estimates,  although  indep^^nd- 
ent,  are  all  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  and  so  far  contirmatory  of 
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eai'h  other.  Nor  are  they  opponed  to  conchisioiis  drawn  from  a  study 
of  stratified  rocks;  thus  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  in  his  address  to  this 
section  last  year,  aflSrmed  that,  so  far  as  these  were  concerned,  one 
hundred  millions  of  years  might  suffice  for  their  formation.  There  is, 
then,  very  little  to  quarrel  about,  and  our  task  is  redu(;ed  to  an  attempt, 
by  a  little  stretching  and  a  little  paring,  to  bring  these  various  estimates 
into  closer  harmony. 

Professor  Darwin's  estimate  is  admittedly  a  mininmm;  the  actual 
time,  as  he  himself  expressly  states,  ''may  have  been  nuich  longer." 
Lord  Kelvin's  estimate,  which  he  would  make  nearer  twenty  than  forty 
millions,  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  since  the  period  of  the 
"consistentior  status"  the  earth  has  cooled  simply  as  a  solid  body,  the 
transference  of  heat  from  within  outwards  having  been  accomplished 
solely  by  conduction.^ 

It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  truth  in 
this  assumption;  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  earth  reacts 
toward  forces  applied  for  a  short  time  as  a  solid  body.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  tides  it  behaves  as  though  it  possessed  a  rigidity 
approaching  that  of  steel,  and  under  sudden  blows,  such  as  those  wliich 
give  rise  to  earthquakes,  with  twice  this  rigidity,  as  Professor  Milne 
infomis  me.  Astronomical  considerations  lead  tx)  the  conclusion  that 
its  effective  rigidity  has  not  varied  greatly  for  a  long  period  of  past 
time. 

Still,  while  fully  recognizing  these  facts,  the  geologist  knows — we 
all  know — that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  not  altogether  solid.  The 
existence  of  volcanoes  by  itself  suggests  the  contrary  ,  and  although  the 
total  amount  of  fluid  material  which  is  brought  from  the  interior  to 
the  exterior  of  the  earth  by, volcanic  action  may  be,  and  certainly  is, 
small — from  data  given  by  Professor  Penck  1  estimate  it  as  equivalent 
to  a  layer  of  rock  uniformly  distributed  2  mm.  thick  per  century — yet 
we  have  every  reason  to  l)elieve  that  volcanoes  are  but  the  superficial 
manifestation  of  far  greater  bodies  of  molten  material  which  lie  con- 
cealed beneath  the  ground.  Even  the  wide  areas  of  plutonic  rock, 
wHich  are  sometimes  exposed  to  view  over  a  country  that  has  sufl'ered 
long-continued  denudation,  are  merely  the  upper  portion  of  more  exten- 
sive masses  which  lie  remote  from  view.  The  existence  of  molten 
material  within  the  earth's  crust  naturally  awakens  a  suspicion  that  the 
process  of  cooling  has  not  been  wholly  by  conduction,  but  also  to  some 
slight  extent  by  convection,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  the  bodily 
migration  of  liquid  lava  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  crust  toward  the 
surface. 

The  existence  of  local  reservoirs  of  molten  rock  within  the  crust  is 
still  more  important  in  another  connection — that  is,  in  relation  wifli  (he 

*The  heat  thus  brought  to  the  surface  would  amount  to  one-seventeenth  of  that 
conveyed  by  conduction. 
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supposed  ''average  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  with  descent  below 
the  ground."  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  yet  discovered  a  rate 
that  in  any  useful  sense  can  be  spoken  of  as  "average."  The  widely 
divergent  views  of  different  authorities  as  to  the  presumed  value  of 
this  rate  may  well  lead  to  reflection.  The  late  Professor  Prestwich 
thought  a  rise  of  1^  F.  for  every  45  feet  of  descent  below  the  zone  of 
constant  temperature  best  represented  the  average;  Lord  Kelvin  in  his 
earlier  estimates  has  adopted  a  value  of  1^  F.  for  every  51  feet;  the 
committee  of  this  association  appointed  to  investigate  this  question 
arrived  at  a  rate  of  1^  F.  for  every  60  feet  of  descent;  Mr.  Clarence 
King  has  made  calculations  in  which  a  rate  of  1^  F.  for  72  feet  is 
adopted;  a  reinvestigation  of  recorded  measurements  would,  I  believe, 
lead  to  a  rate  of  1^  F.  in  80  or  90  feet  as  more  closely  approaching  the 
mean.  This  would  raise  Lord  Kelvin's  estimate  to  nearly  fifty  millions 
of  years. 

When  from  these  various  averages  we  turn  to  the  observations  on 
which  they  are  based,  we  encounter  a  surprising  divergence  of 
extremes  from  the  mean.  Thus  in  the  British  Isles  alone  the  rate  varies 
from  1^  F.  in  34  feet  to  1^  F.  in  92  feet,  or  in  one  case  to  1°  i^.  in  130 
feet.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  to  some  extent  shown,  that  these 
irregularities  may  be  connected  with  differences  in  conductivity  of  the 
rocks  in  which  the  observations  were  made,  or  to  the  circulation  of 
underground  water;  but  many  cases  exist  which  can  not  be  explained 
away  in  such  a  manner,  but  are  suggestive  of  some  deep-seated  cause, 
such  as  the  distribution  of  molten  matter  below  the  ground.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  accompanying  map  of  the  British  Isles,  on  which  the  rates 
of  increase  in  different  localities  have  been  plotted,  will  afford  some 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  view.  Comparatively  low  rates  of 
increase  arc  found  over  Wales  and  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  dis- 
tricts of  relatively  great  stability,  the  remnants  of  an  island  that  have 
in  all  probability  stood  above  the  sea  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Silu- 
rian period.  To  the  north  of  this,  as  we  enter  a  region  which  was 
subject  to  volcanic  disturbances  during  the  Tertiary  period,  the  rate 
increases. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  rate  at  which  the 
earth  is  cooling  as  a  solid  body  the  disturbing  influence  of  subterra- 
nean lakes  of  molten  rock  must  as  far  as  possible  be  eliminated;  but 
this  will  not  be  effected  by  taking  the  accepted  mean  of  observed  rates 
of  increase  of  temperature.  Such  an  average  is  merely  a  compromise, 
and  a  nearer  approach  to  a  correct  result  will  possibly  be  attained  by 
selecting  some  low  rate  of  increase,  provided  it  be  based  on  accurate 
observations. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  an  area  such  as  the  British  Isles, 
which  has  so  frequently  been  the  theater  of  volcanic  activity  and  other 
subterranean  disturbance,  is  the  best  fitted  to  afford  trustworthy  re- 
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sult««.  The  Archfean  nucleus  of  a  continent  might  be  expected  to  afford 
surer  indications.  Unfortunately,  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth 
are  seldom  buried  in  these  regions,  and  bore  holes  in  consequence  have 
rarely  been  made  in  them.  One  exception  is  afforded  by  the  copper- 
bearing  district  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  mine,  which  is  4,680  feet  in  depth,  the  rate  of  increase,  as 
determined  by  Prof.  A.  Agassiz,  was  1^  F.  for  every  223.7  feet.  The 
Bohemian  '^horst"  is  a  somewhat  ancient  part  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
Przibram  mines,  which  are  sunk  in  it,  the  mte  was  1°  F.  for  every 
126  feet  of  descent.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  would  seem  that 
geologists  are  by  no  means  compelled  to  accept  the  supposed  mean 
rate  of  increase  of  temperature  with  descent  into  the  crust  as  affording 
a8afe  guide  to  the  I'ate  of  cooling  of  a  solid  globe;  and  if  the  much 
slower  rate  of  increase  observed  in  the  more  ancient  and  more  stable 
regions  of  the  earth  has  the  importance  which  is  suggested  for  it,  then 
Lord  Kelvin's  estimate  of  the  date  of  the  " consistentior  status"  may 
be  pushed  backward  into  a  remoter  past. 

If,  as  we  have  reason  to  hope,  Lord  Kelvin's  somewhat  contracted 
period  will  yield  to  a  little  stretching,  Professor  Jol^^'s,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  take  some  paring.  His  argument,  broadly  stated,  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  ocean  consisted  at  first  of  fresh  water;  it  is  now  salt,  and 
its  saltness  is  due  to  the  dissolved  matter  that  is  constantly  l>eing  car- 
ried into  it  by  rivers.  If,  then,  we  know  the  quantity  of  salt  which 
the  rivers  bring  down  each  year  into  the  sea,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how 
many  years  they  have  taken  to  supply  the  sea  with  all  the  salt  it  at 
present  contains.  For  several  reasons  it  is  found  necessary  to  restrict 
attention  to  one  only  of  the  elements  contained  in  sea  salt.  This  is 
sodium.  The  quantity  of  sodium  delivered  to  the  sea  every  year  by 
rivers  is  about  160,000,000  tons;  but  the  quantity  of  sodium  which 
the  sea  contains  is  at  least  ninety  millions  of  times  greater  than  this. 
The  period  during  which  rivers  have  been  carrying  sodium  into  the 
sea  must  therefore  be  about  ninety  millions  of  years.  Nothing  could 
be  simpler;  there  is  no  serious  flaw  in  the  method,  and  Professor 
Joly's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  admirable  in  every  way.  But  of 
course  in  calculations  such  as  this  everything  depends  on  the  accumcy 
of  the  data,  which  we  may  therefore  proceed  to  discuss.  Professor 
Joly's  estimate  of  the  amount  of  sodium  in  the  ocean  may  be  accepted 
as  sufliciently  near  the  truth  for  all  practical  puiposes.  We  may 
therefore  pass  on  to  the  other  factor,  the  annual  contribution  of  sodium 
by  river  water.  Here  there  is  more  room  for  error.  Two  quantities 
must  be  ascertained — one  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  rivers  of  the 
world  carry  into  the  sea,  the  other  the  quantity  or  propoi-tion  of 
sodium  present  in  this  water.  The  total  volume  of  water  discharged 
by  rivers  into  the  ocean  is  estimated  by  Sir  John  Murray  as  6,524 
cubic  miles.     The  estimate  being  based  on  observations  of  33  great 
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riveTH^  althoa^h  only  approximate,  it  Is  no  doaht  .sufficiently  exact; 
at  all  events  siuh  alterations  as  it  Ls  likely  to  undergo  will  iK>t 
greatly  affect  the  final  re>*ult.  When,  however,  we  pa.S!^  to  the  last 
quantity  to  h)e  clptermined,  the  chemical  composition  of  average  river 
water,  we  find  that  only  a  ver}'  rouj^h  estimate  is  possible,  and  this  is 
the  more  unfortunate  I^M-eause  changes  in  this  mav  verv  materiaDv 
affecrt  our  conclusions.  The  total  quantity  of  river  water  discharged 
into  the  sea  is,  a-^  we  have  stated,  6,524  cubic  mUes.  The  average 
cc>mposition  of  this  water  is  deduced  from  analyses  of  19  great  rivers, 
which  altogether  discharge  only  488  cubic  mUes,  or  7.2o  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  The  danger  in  using  thLs  estimate  is  twofold;  in  the 
first  pla4e,  7.25  Ls  tix>  small  a  fraction  from  which  to  argue  to  the 
remaining  1^^.75  per  (rent,  and,  next,  the  rivers  which  fumii^h  it  are 
selected  rivers,  i.  e..  they  are  all  of  large  si^e.  The  effect  of  this  is 
that  the  drainage  of  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  earth  is  not  sufficiently 
represented,  and  it  is  precisely  this  drainage  which  is  richest  in  sodimn 
salts.  The  lavas  and  a*<hesof  a<*tive  vohranoes  rapidly  disintegrate  un- 
der the  energetic  airtion  of  varioas  a4*id  gases,  and  among  volcanic 
exhalations  sodium  chloride  has  been  especially  noticed  as  abundant. 
Consequently,  we  find  that  while  the  proportion  of  sodium  in  Professor 
Joly's  average  river  water  is  only  5.7-^  per  million,  in  the  rivers  of  the 
volcanic  island  of  Hawaii  it  rises  to  24.5  per  million  (Walter  Maxwell, 
Lavas  and  Soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  p.  170).  No  doubt  the 
area  occupied  by  volcanm^s  is  trifling  compared  with  the  remaining 
land  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  volcanoes  are  situa- 
ted in  regions  of  copiors  rainfall,  of  which  they  receive  a  full  share, 
owing  to  their  mountainous  form.  Much  of  the  fallen  rain  percolates 
through  the  [)orous  material  of  the  cone,  and,  richly  charged  with  alka- 
lies, HrifLs  its  way  by  underground  passages  toward  the  sea,  into  which 
it  sometimes  discharges  liy  submarine  springs. 

Again,  several  considerations  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  supply  of 
sodium  to  the  ocean  has  proceeded,  not  at  a  uniform,  but  at  a  grad- 
ually diminishing  mte.  The  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  with 
descent  into  the  crust  has  continuously  diniinished  with  the  flow  of  time, 
and  this  must  have  had  its  influence  on  the  temperature  of  springs, 
which  furnish  an  imjxjrtant  contribution  to  river  water.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  consideration  may  be  judged  from  the  composition  of  the 
water  of  geysers.  Thus  (ieyser,  in  Iceland,  contains  884  parts  of 
sodium  p^»r  million,  or  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  times  as  much  as 
Sir  John  Murray  estimates  is  present  in  average  river  water.  A  mean 
of  the  analyses  of  six  geysers  in  different  parts  of  the  world  gives  400 
parts  of  sodium  per  million,  existing  partly  as  chloride,  but  also  as 
sulphate  and  carV)onate. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  present  is  a  calm  and  quiet 
epoch  in  the  earth's  history,  following  after  a  time  of  fiery  activity. 
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More  than  once,  indeed,  has  the  past  been  distinguished  by  unusual 
manifestations  of  volcanic  energy,  and  these  must  have  had  some  effect 
upon  the  supply  of  sodium  to  the  ocean.  Finally,  although  the  exist- 
ing ocean  water  has  apparently  but  slight  effect  in  corroding  the  rocks 
which  form  its  bed,  yet  it  certainly  was  not  inert  when  its  temperature 
was  not  far  removed  from  the  critical  point.  Water  begins  to  exert 
a  powerful  destructive  action  on  silicates  at  a  temperature  of  180^  C, 
and  during  the  interval  occupied  in  cooling  from  370*^  to  180^  C.  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sodium  may  have  entered  into  solution. 

A  review  of  the  facts  before  us  seems  to  render  some  reduction  in 
Professor  Joly's  estimate  imperative.  A  precise  assessment  is  impos- 
sible, but  I  should  be  inclined  myself  to  take  off  some  ten  or  thirty 
millions  of  years. 

We  may  next  take  the  evidence  of  the  stratified  rocks.  Their  total 
maxinuun  thickness  is,  as  we  have  seen,  265,000  feet,  and  consequently 
if  they  accumulated  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  in  a  century,  as  evidence 
seems  to  suggest,  more  than  twenty -six  millions  of  years  must  have 
elapsed  during  their  formation. 

OBSCUKK   CHAPTER  IN  THE   EARTH's   HISTORY. 

Before  discussing  the  validity  of  the  argument  on  which  this  last 
result  depends,  let  us  consider  how  far  it  harmonizes  with  previous 
ones.  It  is  consistent  with  Lord  Kelvin's  and  Professor  Darwin's,  but 
how  does  it  accord  with  Professor  Joly's?  Supposing  we  reduce  his 
estimate  to  fifty-five  'millions;  what  was  the  earth  doing  during  the 
interval  between  the  period  of  fifty-five  millions  of  years  ago  and  that 
of  only  twenty -six  and  one-half  millions  of  years  ago,  when,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, sedimentary  rocks  commenced  to  be  formed?  Hitherto  we 
have  been  able  to  reason  on  probabilities;  now  we  enter  the  dreary 
region  of  possibilities,  and  open  that  obscure  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  earth  previously  hinted  at.  For  there  are  many  possible  answers 
to  this  question.  In  the  first  place  the  evidence  of  the  stratified  rocks 
may  have  been  wrongly  interpreted,  and  two  or  three  times  the  amount 
of  time  we  have  demanded  may  have  been  consumed  in  their  forma- 
tion. This  is  a  very  obvious  possibility,  yet  again  our  estimate  con- 
cerning these  rocks  may  be  correct,  but  we  may  have  erroneously 
omitted  to  take  into  account  certain  portions  of  the  Archaean  com- 
plex, which  may  represent  primitive  sedimentary  rocks,  formed  under 
exceptional  conditions,  and  subsequently  transfonned  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  This,  I  think,  would  be  Pro- 
fessor Bonney's  view.  Finally  Lord  Kelvin  has  argued  that  the  life 
of  the  sun  as  a  luminous  star  is  even  more  briefly  limited  than  that  of 
our  oceans.  In  such  a  ease  if  our  oceans  were  formed  fifty -five  millions 
of  years  ago  it  is  possible  that  after  a  short  existence  as  almost  boil- 
ing water  they  grew  colder  and  colder  till  they  became  covered  with 
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tiiick  ice  and  moved  only  in  oliedience  to  the  tides.  The  earth,  frozen 
and  dark  except  for  the  red  g-low  of  her  volcanoes,  waited  the  coming 
of  the  sun,  and  it  wa*^  not  till  hin  Rowing"  splendor  had  banished  the 
long'  nig'ht  that  the  (^heerful  sound  of  running"  waters  was  heard  again 
in  our  midst.  Then  the  work  of  denudation  and  deposition  seriously 
recommenced,  not  to  cease  till  the  life  of  the  sun  is  spent.  Thus  the 
thickness  of  the  stratified  series  may  be  a  measure  rather  of  the  dura- 
tion of  sunlight  than  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
formation  of  the  ocean.  It  mav  have  been  so — we  can  not  tell — but 
it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  we  know  less  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
constitution  of  the  sun  than  of  the  earth  itself,  and  that,  for  aught  we 
can  say  to  the  (H)nti*ary,  the  sun  may  have  been  shining  on  the  just- 
formed  ocean  as  cheerfullv  as  he  shines  to-dav. 

TIME    REQUIRED    FOR  THE   EVOLUTION   OF  THE   LIVrNG   WORLD. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  far  does  a  period  of  twenty -six  millions 
satisfy  the  demands  of  biology  ?  Speaking  only  for  myself,  although 
I  am  aware  that  eminent  biologists  are  not  wanting  who  share  this 
opinion,  I  answer,  juiiply.  But  it  will  be  exc»laimed,  surely  there  are 
''^comparisons  in  things."  Ix)ok  at  Egypt,  where  more  than  four 
thousand  years  since  the  same  species  of  man  and  animals  lived  and 
flourished  as  to-day.  Examine  the  frescoes  and  stuily  the  living  pro- 
cession of  familiar  forms  they  so  faithfully  portray,  and  then  tell  us^ 
how  comes  it  about  that  from  changes  so  slow  as  to  be  inappreciabfe 
in  the  lapse  of  forty  centuries  you  propose  to  build  up  the  whole 
organi<*  world  in  the  course  of  a  mere  twenty -six  millions  of  years? 
To  all  which  we  might  reply  thjit  even  changeless  Egypt  presents  us 
with  at  least  one  change — the  features  of  the  ruling  ra<»e  are  to-day 
not  quite  the  same  jl^  those  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  putting  this  on  one 
side,  the  jwlmitted  constancy  in  some  few  common  forms  proves  very 
little,  for  so  long  as  the  environment  remains  the  same  natural  selec- 
tion will  conserve  the  type,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  con- 
ditions in  Egypt  have  remained  remarkably  constant  for  a  long  period. 

Change  the  conditions,  and  the  resulting  moditication  of  the  species 
becomes  manifest  enough;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  ^emarka^)le  mutations  observed  and  recorded  bv  Professor 
Weldon  in  the  i^ase  of  the  crabs  in  Plymouth  Harbor.  In  response  to 
increasing  turbidity  of  the  sea  water  these  crabs  have  undergone  or  are 
undergoing  a  change  in  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  carapace,  which 
is  persistent,  in  one  direction,  and  rapid  enough  to  be  determined  by 
measurements  made  at  inter\'als  of  a  few  vears. 

Again  animals  do  not  all  change  their  characters  at  the  same  rate; 
some  are  stable,  in  spite  of  changing  conditions,  and  these  have 
been  cited  to  prove  that  none  of  the  periods  we  look  upon  as  probjible, 
not  twenty-five,  not  a  hundred  millions  of  years,  scarce  any  period 
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short  of  eternity,  is  suflScient  to  account  for  the  evolution  of  the  living 
world.  If  the  little  tongue-shell,  Lingithu  has  endured  with  next  to 
no  perceptible  change  from  the  Cambrian  down  to  the  pres(^nt  day, 
how  long,  it  is  sometimes  inquired,  would  it  require  for  the  evolution 
of  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  i!  The  replv  i«  simple.  The  cases 
are  dissimilar,  and  the  same  record  which  assures  us  of  the  persistency 
of  the  Lvngvla  tells  us  in  language  equally  emphatic  of  the  course  of 
evolution  which  has  led  from  the  lower  organisms  upward  to  man. 
In  recent  and  Pleistocene  deposits  the  relics  of  man  are  plentiful.  In 
the  latest  Pliocene  they  have  disappeared,  and  we  encounter  the 
remarkable  form  J^lth^^eanthropm,  As  we  descend  into  the  Tertiary 
systems  the  higher  mammals  are  met  with,  always  sinking  lower  and 
lower  in  the  scale  of  organization  as  they  occur  deejM^r  in  the  series, 
till  in  the  Mesozoii^  deposits  thev  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  the  lower  mammals,  a  fe(»]>le  folk,  offering  little 
promise  of  the -future  they  were  to  inherit.  Still  lower,  and  even 
these  are  gone;  and  in  the  Permian  we  encounter  reptiles  and  the 
ancestors  of  reptiles,  probably  ancestx)rs  of  manmials,  too;  then  into 
the  Carboniferous,  where  we  tind  amphibians,  l)ut  no  true  reptiles; 
and  next  into  the  Devonian,  where  fish  predominate,  after  making 
their  earliest  appearance  at  the  close  of  the  Silurian  times;  thence 
downward,  and  the  vertebmta  are  no  more  found  -we  t nice  th(»  evolu- 
tion of  the  in  vertebmta  alone.  Thus  the  ordcM'ly  procession  of  organic 
forms  follows  in  precisely  the  true  phylogenetic  se(juence;  inverte- 
brata  first,  then  vertebrati»s,  at  first  fisli.  th(»n  amphibia,  next  reptiles, 
soon  after  mammals,  of  the  lowlier  kinds  first,  of  tlie  higher  later,  and 
these  in  increiising  complexity  of  structure  till  w(»  finally  arrive  at 
man  himself.  While  the  living  world  was  thus  unfolding  into  new 
and  nobler  forms,  the  imnuitabjc*  Lim/nfa  simply  perpetuated  its  kind. 
To  select  it  or  other  species  equally  sluggish,  as  tln^  sole  measure  of 
the  rate  of  biologic  change  would  seem  as  sti'ange  a  procc»eding  as  to 
confound  the  swiftness  of  a  river  with  the  stagnation  of  the  pools  that 
lie  beside  its  banks.  It  is  ocx*asionally  object(Kl  tliat  the  story  we  have 
drawn  from  the  paleoiitological  record  is  men*  mytli  or  is  founded 
only  on  negative  evidence.  C'avils  of  this  kind  prove*  a  (ioui)le  misap- 
prehension, partly  as  to  th(»  facts,  partly  as  to  th<^  value  of  negative 
evidence,  which  may  be  sis  good  in  its  way  as  any  other  kind  of 
evidence. 

Geologists  are  not  unaware  of  the  pitfalls  which  b(\s(»t  negjitive  evi- 
dence, and  they  do  not  conclude  from  th(»  absence  of  fossils  in  the 
rocks  which  underlie  the  Cambrian  that  pre-Cambrian  periods  were 
devoid  of  life;  on  the  contmry,  they  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  seas 
of  those  times  ^\ere  teeming  with  a  rich  variety  of  invertebrate  forms. 
How  is  it  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  species  found  in  l)eds 
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immediately  underlying-  the  Cambrian,  these  have  left  behind  no  ves- 
tige of  their  existence  i  The  explanation  does  not  lie  in  the  nature  of 
the  sediments,  which  are  not  unfitted  for  the  preservation  of  foBsiL^, 
nor  in  the  composition  of  the  then  existing  sea  water,  which  may  have 
contained  quite  as  mu<»h  calcium  carbonate  as  occurs  in  our  present 
oceans;  and  the  only  plausible  supposition  would  appear  to  be  that 
the  organisms  of  that  time  had  not  passed  beyond  the  sb^e  now  rep- 
resented by  the  larvae  of  existing  invertebrata,  and  consequently  were 
either  unprovided  with  skeletons,  or  at  all  events  with  skeletons  dura- 
ble enough  for  preservation.  If  so,  the  history  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  evolution  of  the  invertebratii  will  receive  no  light  from 
paleontology;  and  no  direct  answer  can  be  expected  to  the  question 
whether,  eighteen  or  nineteen  millions  of  years  being  taken  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  evolution  of  the  vertebrata,  the  remaining  available  eight 
millions  would  provide  for  that  of  the  invertebrate  classes  which  are 
represented  in  the  lowest  Cambrian  deposits.  On  a. priori  ground^^ 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  If  two  mil- 
lions of  years  afforded  time  enough  for  the  conversion  of  fish  into 
amphibians,  a  similar  period  should  suffi<*e  for  the  evolution  of  trilo- 
bites  from  annelids,  or  of  annelids  from  trochcjspheres.  The  step 
from  gastrulas  to  trochospheres  might  be  accomplished  in  another  two 
millions,  and  two  millions  more  would  take  us  from  gastrulas  through 
morulas  to  protozoa. 

As  things  stand,  biologists  can  have  nothing  to  say  either  for  or 
against  such  a  conclusion;  they  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
offer  independent  evidence;  nor  can  they  hope  to  be  so  until  they  have 
vastly  extended  those  promising  investigations  which  they  are  only 
now  beginning  to  make  into  the  rate  of  the  variation  of  species. 

UNEXPKCTKD  ARSENCE  OF  THERMAL  METAMORPHasiS  IN  ANCIENT  ROC  KS. 

Two  difficulties  now  remain  for  discussion — one  based  on  theories  of 
mountain  chains,  the  other  on  the  unaltered  state  of  some  ancient 
sediments.  The  latter  may  l)e  taken  first.  Professor  van  Hise  writes 
as  follows  regarding  the  pre-Cambriar.  rcxks  of  the  Liike  Superior 
district:  •'The  FVnokee  series  furnishes  an  instructive  lesson  as  to  the 
depth  to  which  ro<ks  may  l>e  buried  and  yet  remain  but  slightly 
affected  by  metamorphosis.  The  series  itself  is  14,<hm>  feet  thick.  It 
wascovered  before  being  upturned  with  a  great  thickness  of  Keweenaw 
rock.  This  series  at  the  Montreal  River  is  estimated  to  be  50JXH)  feet 
thick.  Adding  to  this  the  known  thickness  of  the  Penokee  series,  we 
have  a  thickness  of  64/H)0  feet.  *  *  *  The  Penokee  rocks  were 
then  buried  to  a  great  depth,  the  exact  amount  depending  upon  their 
horizon  and  upon  the  stage  in  Keweenaw  time,  where  the  tilting  and 
erosion,  which  brought  them  to  the  surface,  commenced. 

*'That  the  synclinal  trough  of  Lake  Suj^rior  lH»gan  to  form  before 
the  end  of  the  Keweenaw  period,  and  consequently  that  the  Penokee 
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rocks  were  not  buried  under  the  full  succession  is  more  than  probable. 
However,  they  must  have  been  buried  to  a  great  depth — at  least  sev- 
eral miles — and  thus  subjected  to  high  pressure  and  temperature,  not- 
withstanding which  they  are  comparatively  unaltered."  ^ 

I  select  this  example  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  instances  of  a  diffi- 
culty that  occurs  more  than  once  in  considering  the  history  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  On  the  supposition  that  the  rate  of  increment  of  tem- 
pei-ature  with  descent  is  1^  F.  for  every  84  feet,  or  I"'  C.  for  every  150 
feet,  and  that  it  was  no  greater  during  these  early  Penokee  times,  then 
at  a  depth  of  50,000  feet  the  Penokee  rocks  would  attain  a  tempera- 
ture of  nearly  888^  C,  and  since  water  begins  to  exert  powerful  chem- 
ical action  at  180^  C.  the^^  should,  on  the  theory  of  a  solid  cooling 
globe,  have  suffered  a  mettmiorphosis  sufficient  to  obscure  their  resem- 
blance to  sedimentary  rocks.  Either,  then,  the  accepted  rate  of  down- 
ward increase  of  temperature  is  erroneous  or  the  Penokee  rocks  were 
never  depressed  in  the  place  where  they  are  exposed  to  observation  to 
a  depth  of  50,000  feet.  Let  us  consider  each  alternative,  and  in  the 
first  place  let  us  apply  the  rate  of  temperature  increment  determined 
by  Professor  Agassiz  in  this  very  Lake  Superior  district.  It  is  1^  C. 
for  every  402  feet,  and  twenty -five  millions  of  years  ago,  or  about  the 
time  when  we  may  suppose  the  Penokee  rocks  were  being  formed,  it 
would  be  1^  C.  for  every  305.5  feet,  with  a  resulting  temperature  at  a 
depth  of  50,000  feet  of  1()3^  C.  only.  Thus  the  admission  of  a  very 
low  rate  of  temperature  increment  would  meet  the  difficulty;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  involve  a  period  of  several  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years  for  the  age  of  the  "'consistentior  status,"  and  thus 
greatly  exceed  Professor  Joly's  maximum  estimate  of  the  age  of  oceans. 
We  may  therefore  turn  to  the  second  alternative.  As  regards  this  it 
is  by  no  means  certjiin  that  the  exposed  portion  of  tiie  Penokee  series 
ever  w^as  depressed  50,000  feet.  The  beds  lie  in  a  synclinal,  the  base 
of  which  indeed  may  have  sunk  to  this  extent,  and  entered  a  region  of 
metiunorphosis;  but  the  only  part  of  the  system  that  lies  exposed  to 
view  is  the  upturned  margin  of  the  synclinal,  and  as  to  this  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  make  an}^  positive  assertion  as  to  the  depth  to  which 
it  may  or  may  not  have  })een  depressed.  To  keep  an  open  mind  on  the 
question  seems  our  only  course  for  the  present,  but  difficulties  like 
this  offer  a  promising  field  for  investigation. 

THE   FORMATION    OF   MOUNTAIN    RANGES. 

It  is  frequently  alleged  that  mountain  chains  can  not  be  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  solid  earth  cooling  under  the  conditions  and  for 
the  period  we  have  supposed.  This  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  we  may  first  endeavor  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  con- 
ditions under  which  mountain  chains  arise.     The  floor  of  the  ocean  lies 


» Tenth  Annual  Report  U.  S.  (leologic^al  Survey,  1888-89,  p.  457. 
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at  an  averse  depth  of  :i,000  fathoms  below  the  land,  and  is  main- 
tained at  a  coHHtant  tenipeniture,  clonely  approaching  0^  C,  by  tiie 
passage  over  it  of  cold  water  creeping  fi'om  the  polar  regions.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  .surface  of  the  land  is  above  zero,  but  we 
can  atford  to  disregard  the  difference  in  temperature  between  it  and  the 
ocean  floor  and  may  take  them  both  at  zero.  Consider  next  the  increase 
of  temperature  with  de.s<*ent,  which  oi'curs  beneath  the  continents.  At 
a  depth  of  13 J  MM)  feet,  or  at  same  depth  as  the  ocean  floor,  a  tempera- 
ture of  S7^  C.  will  })e  reached  on  the  supposition  that  the  rate  of  increase 
is  1^  (\  for  150  feet,  while  with  the  usually  lU'cepted  rate  of  1°  C.  for 
108  feet  it  woul<i  ho  [20'  C.  But  at  this  depth  the  ocean  floor,  which 
is  on  the  same  spherical  Hurfm*e,  is  at  i)"^  C.  Thus  surfaces  of  eqoal 
temperature  within  the  earth's  crust  will  not  be  spherical,  but  will  rise 
or  fall  beneath  an  imaginary  spherit»al  or  spheroidal  surface  according 
as  they  occur  beneath  the  continents  ov  the  oceans.  No  doubt  at  s<Hne 
depth  within  tlie  earth  the  departure  of  isothermal  surfaces  from- a 
spheroidal  form  will  disappear;  but  considering  the  great  breadth  both 
of  continents  and  oceans  this  depth  must  be  (considerable,  possibly  even 
44)  or  50  miles.  Thus  the  sub<!ontinentaI  excess  of  temperature  may 
make  itself  felt  in  regions  where  the  rocks  still  retain  a  high  tempera* 
ture,  and  are  probably  not  far  removed  from  the  critical  fusion  point. 
The  eifect  will  be  to  render  the  continents  mobile  as  regards  the  ocean 
floor,  or.  vice  versa,  the  ocean  floor  will  be  stable  (compared  with  the 
continental  masses.  Next  it  may  be  observed  that  the  continents  pass 
into  the  bed  of  the  ocean  by  a  somewhat  rapid  flexure,  and  that  it  is 
over  this  area  of  flexure  that  the  sediments  denuded  from  the  land  are 
deposited.  Under  its  load  of  sediment  the  sea  floor  sinks  down,  sub- 
siding slowly,  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  thickness  of  sediment 
increases;  and,  whether  as  a  consequence  or  a  cause  or  both„  the  flex- 
ure marking  the  boundary  of  land  and  sea  betM)mes  more  pronounced. 
A  compensating  movement  o(H'urs  within  the  earth's  crust,  and  solid 
material  may  flow  from  under  the  subsiding  area  in  the  direction 
of  least  resistance,  povssibly  toward  the  land.  At  length  when  some 
30,000  or  40,000  feet  of  sediment  have  a(^<*umuluted  in  a  basin-like 
form,  or,  according  to  our  reckoning,  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
millions  of  years,  the  downward  movement  ceases,  and  the  mass  of 
sediment  is  subjected  to  powerful  lateral  compression,  which,  bringing 
its  borders  into  closer  proximity  by  some  10  or  30  mUes,  causes  it  to 
rise  in  great  folds  high  into  the  air  as  a  mountain  chain. 

It  is  this  last  phase  in  the  history  of  mountain  making  which  has 
given  geologists  more  cause  for  painful  thought  than  probably  any 
other  branch  of  their  subject,  not  excluding  even  the  age  of  the  earth. 
Itwas  at  first  imagined  that  during  the  flow  of  time  the  interior  of 
the  earth  lost  so  much  heat,  and  suffered  so  much  contraction  in  con- 
seqaence,  that  the  exterior,  in  adapting  itself  to  the  shrunken  body, 
was  compelled  to  tit  it  like  a  wrinkled  garment     This  theory,  indeed, 
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enjoyed  a  happy  existence  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  mathematicians, 
when  it  fared  very  badly,  and  now  lies  in  a  pitiable  condition  neg- 
lected of  its  friends.^ 

For  it  seemed  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  contraction  conse- 
quent on  cooling  was  wholly,  even  ridiculously,  inadequate  to  explain 
the  wrinkling.  But  when  we  summon  up  courage  to  inquire  into  the 
data  on  which  the  mathematical  arguments  are  based,  we  find  that  they 
include  several  assumptions  the  truth  of  which  is  by  no  means  self- 
evident.  Thus  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  rate  at  which  the  fusion 
point  rises  with  increased  pressure  is  constant  and  follows  the  same 
law  as  is  deduced  from  experiments  made  under  such  pressures  as  we 
can  command  in  our  labomtories  down  to  the  very  center  of  the  earth, 
where  the  pressures  are  of  an  altogether  different  order  of  magni- 
tude; so  with  a  still  more  important  coefficient,  that  of  expansion, 
our  knowledge  of  this  quantity  is  founded  on  the  behavior  of  rocks 
heated  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the 
same  coefficient  lus  is  thus  obtained  may  !)e  safely  applied  to  material 
which  is  kept  solid,  possibly  near  the  criticiil  ix>int,  under  the  tremen- 
dous pressure  of  the  depths  of  the  crust.  To  this  last  assumption  we 
owe  the  terrible  bogies  that  have  been  conjured  out  of  "the  level  of 
no  strain.-'  The  depth  of  this  as  calculated  by  the  Kev.  O.  Fisher  is 
so  trifling  that  it  would  be  passed  through  by  all  very  deep  mines. 
Mr.  C.  Davison,  however,  has  shown  that  it  will  lie  considerably 
deeper,  if  the  known  increase  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  with  rise 
of  tempei*ature  l)e  taken  into  account.  It  is  possible,  it  is  even  likely, 
that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  becomes  vastly  greater  when  regions 
are  entered  where  the  rocks  ai*e  comix^lled  into  the  solid  state  by  pres- 
sure. So  little  do  we  actually  know  of  the  behavior  of  rock  under 
these  conditions  that  the  geologist  would  seem  to  l)e  left  very  much  to 
his  own  devices;  but  it  would  seem  there  is  one  temptation  he  must 
resist — he  may  not  take  refuge  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  liquid  interior. 

We  shall  l>oldly  assume  that  the  contniction  at  some  unknown  depth 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  sufficient  to  att'ord  the  explanation  we 
seek.  The  course  of  events  may  then  proceed  as  follows:  The  con- 
traction of  the  interior  of  the  earth  consequent  on  its  loss  of  heat 
causes  the  crust  to  fall  upon  it  in  folds,  which  rise  over  the  continents 
and  sink  under  the  oceans,  and  the  flexure  of  the  area  of  sedimentation 
is  partly  a  consequence  of  this  folding,  partly  of  overloading.  By 
the  time  a  depression  of  some  30,0(X)  or  40,000  feet  has  occurred  along 
the  ocean  border  the  relation  between  continents  and  oceans  has  become 
unstable,  and  readjustment  takes  place,  probably  by  a  giving  way  of 
the  continents,  and  chiefly  along  the  zone  of  greatest  weakness,  i.  e., 
the  area  of  sedimentation,  which  thus  becomes  the  zone  of  mountain 


*  With  some  exceptions,  notably  Mr.  C.  Davison,  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
theory  of  contraction. 
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building.  It  may  be  obser\'ed  that  at  great  depths  readjustment  will 
lie  prr>duced  by  a  slow  flowing  of  solid  rock,  and  it  is  only  compara- 
tively near  the  surface,  5  or  10  miles  at  the  most  below,  that  failure  of 
support  i-an  k?ad  to  sudden  fracture  and  collapse;  hence  the  compara- 
tively superficial  origin  of  earthquakes. 

Given  asuflBftiently  large  coeflficient  of  expansion — and  there  is  much 
U}  suggest  its  existence  (vide,  p.  296) — and  all  the  phenomena  of  moun- 
tain rangf^s  liecome  explicable;  they  begin  to  present  an  appearance 
that  invites  mathematical  treatment;  they  inspire  us  with  the  hope  that 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  height  and  dimensions  of  a  continent  and  its 
relations  to  the  l)ordering  ocean  we  may  be  able  to  predict  when  and 
where  a  mountain  chain  should  arise,  and  the  theory  which  explains 
them  promises  to  guide  us  to  an  interpretation  of  those  world-wide 
unconfoiTTiities  which  Suess  can  only  account  for  by  a  transgression  of 
the  sea.  Finally  it  relieves  us  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  mountain 
foniiation  in  regard  to  the  estimated  duration  of  geological  time. 

INKLUKNCK  OF  VARIATIONS  IN   TIIE   ECCENTRICITY  OF  THE  EARTH's 

ORBIT. 

This  may  perhaps  lye  the  place  to  notice  a  highly  interesting  specu- 
lation which  we  owe  to  Professor  Blytt,  who  has  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  connection  between  periods  of  readjustment  of  the  earth's  crust 
and  variations  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Without  enter- 
ing into  any  discussion  of  Professor  Blytt's  methods,  we  may  offer  a 
comparison  of  his  results  with  those  that  follow  from  our  rough  esti- 
mate of  1  foot  of  sediment  accumulated  in  a  century. 

Tftble  hIiwiuikj  th'  time  that  h(x»  elapnf.d  nnce  Die  hegirmlng  of  the  mjt^tems  in  thefi.st  column^ 
fiM  reckoned  from  tkifkiienH  of  sediment  in,  the  second  column^  and  by  I^ofeasor  Blytt  in 
the  third. 


lVrl(Hl. 

Ko<!fn(» 

OllKocene 

Miocene 

I'lioci'Tic 

I'lcl.MUKH'iie 


YearH. 

Years. 

4,200,000 

3,250,000 

3,000,000 

1,810,000 

1,800,000 

1,160,000 

900,000 

700,000 

400,000 

350,000 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  task,  too  long  postponed,  of  discuss- 
ing the  data  from  which  we  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  a  probable 
rate  at  which  sediments  have  accumulated  in  places  where  they  attain 
their  niaxhnum  thickness  is  1  foot  per  century. 


lUTE   OF   DFPOSITION    OF   SEDIMENT. 

We  owe  to  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  a  most  instructive  method  of  esti- 
mating the  existing  rate  at  which  our  continents  and  islands  are  being 
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washed  into  the  sea  by  the  action  of  rain  and  rivers.  By  this  we  find 
that  the  present  land  surface  is  being  reduced  in  height  to  the  extent, 
on  an  average,  of  one  twenty-four  hundredth  foot  yearly  (according  to 
Professor  Penck,  one  thirty-six  hundredth  foot).  If  the  material 
removed  from  the  land  were  uniformly  distributed  over  an  area  equal 
to  that  from  w^hich  it  had  been  derived,  it  would  form  a  layer  of  rock 
one  twenty -four  hundredth  foot  thick  yearly,  i.  e.,  the  rates  of  denu- 
dation and  deposition  would  be  identical.  But  the  two  areas,  that  of 
denudation  and  that  of  deposition,  are  seldom  or  never  equal,  the  latter 
as  a  rule  being  much  the  smaller.  Thus  the  area  of  that  part  of  North 
America  which  drains  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  mejisures  1,800,000 
square  miles,  the  arcA  over  which  its  sediments  are  deposited  is,  so  far 
as  I  can  gather  from  Professor  Agassiz's  statiMuents,  less  than  180,000 
square  miles,  while  Mr.  McGoe  estimates  it  at  only  100,000  square 
miles.  Using  the  largest  number,  the  area  of  deix)sition  is  found  to 
measure  one-tenth  the  area  of  denudation;  t\w  average  rate  of  deposi- 
tion will  therefore  t>e  ten  times  as  great  as  the  rate  of  denudation,  or 
one  two  hundred  and  fortieth  foot  may  l)e  supposed  to  be  uniformly 
distributed  oyer  the  area  of  sedimentation  in  the  course  of  a  year.  But 
the  thickness  by  which  we  have  measured  the  strata  of  our  geological 
sj'stems  is  not  an  average  but  a  maximum  thickness;  we  have  therefore 
to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  maximum  rate  of  deposition.  If  we  assume 
the  deposited  sediments  to  })e  arranged  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
a  wedge,  with  the  thin  end  seaward,  then  twice  the  average  would  give 
us  the  maximum  rate  of  deposition;  this  would  be  1  foot  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  But  the  sheets  of  deposited  sediment  are  not  merely 
thicker  toward  the  land,  thiniuM*  toward  th(»  sea,  they  also  increase  in 
thickness  toward  the  rivers  in  which  they  have  their  source,  so  that  a 
very  obtuse-angled  cone,  or,  b(»tter,  the  down-turned  })()wl  of  a  spoon, 
would  more  nearly  represent  their  form.  This  form  tends  to  disap- 
pear under  the  action  of  waves  and  currents,  but  a  limit  is  set  to  this 
disturl)ing  influence  ])y  the  subsidence  w^hich  marks  the  region  opposite 
the  mouth  of  a  large  river.  By  this  the  strata  are  gradually  let  down- 
ward, so  that  they  come  to  assume  the  form  of  the  bowl  of  a  spoon 
turned  upward.  Thus  a  furtlu»r  correction  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  maximum  rate  of  deposition.  Consid- 
ering the  very  rai)id  rate  at  which  our  ancicMit  systems  diminish  in 
thickness  when  traced  in  all  directions  from  the  localities  where  they 
attain  their  maximum,  it  would  app(»ar  that  this  correction  must  bo  a 
large  one.  If  we  reduce  our  already  corrected  estimate  by  one-fifth, 
we  arrive  at  a  rate  of  1  foot  of  sediment  deposited  in  a  century. 

No  doubt  this  value  is  often  exceeded.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  M  issis- 
sippi  liiver  the  bar  of  the  Southwest  Pass  advanced  between  the  years 
1838  and  1874  a  distance  of  over  2  miles,  covering  an  area  2.2  miles  in 
width  with  a  deposit  of  sediment  80  feet  in  thickness;  outside  the  bar. 
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where  the  ii^ea  is  250  feet  in  depth,  sediment  accumulates,  at^cording  to 
Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  at  a  rate  of  2  feet  yearly.  It  is  quite 
possible,  indeed  it  is  very  likely,  that  some  of  our  ancient  strata  have 
been  formed  with  con'espondinj^  rapidity.  No  gravel  or  coarse  sand 
is  deposited  over  the  Mississippi  delta.  Such  material  is  not  carried 
farther  seaward  than  New  Orleans.  Thus  the  vast  sheets  of  conglom- 
erate and  sandstone  which  contribute  so  largely  to  some  of  our  ancient 
systems,  such  as  the  Cambrian,  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Millstone  Grit, 
and  Coal  Measures,  must  have  accumulated  under  very  diflFerent  con- 
ditions, conditions  for  whi<'h  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  parallel;  but  in 
any  (*ase  these  dep)osits  afford  evidence  of  very  rapid  ai^cumulation. 

These  considerations  will  not  tempt  us,  however,  to  modify  our 
estimate  of  I  foot  in  a  century;  for  though  in  some  cases  this  rate 
may  have  been  exceeded,  in  others  it  may  not  have  been  nearly 
attained. 

Closely  connected  with  the  rate  of  deposition  is  that  of  the  changing 
level  of  land  and  sea;  in  some  erases,  as  in  the  Wealden  delta,  subsid- 
ence and  deposition  appear  to  have  proceeded  with  equal  steps,  so  that 
we  might  regard  them  as  transposable  terms.  It  would,  therefore, 
prove  of  great  assistance  if  we  could  determine  the  average  rate  at 
which  movements  of  the  ground  are  proceeding;  it  might  naturally  be 
expected  that  the  accurate  records  kept  by  tidal  gauges  in  various 
parts  of  the  worW  would  afford  us  some  information  on  this  subject; 
and  no  doubt  they  would,  were  it  not  for  the  singular  misbehavior  of 
the  sea,  which  does  not  maintain  a  constant  level,  its  fluctuations  being 
due,  according  to  Profassor  I>irwin,  to  the  irregular  melting  of  ice  in 
the  polar  regions.  Of  more  immediate  application  are  the  results  of 
Herr  L.  Ilolmstrom's  observations  in  St^andinavia,  which  prove  an 
average  rise  of  the  peninsula  at  the  rate  of  3  feet  in  a  century  to  be 
still  in  progress;  and  Mr.  G.  K.  Gill>ert's  measurements  in  the  Great 
Ijftke  district  of  North  America,  which  indicate  a  tilting  of  the  conti- 
nent at  the  rate  of  3  inches  per  H)0  miles  per  century.  But  while 
measurements  like  these  niav  furnish  us  with  some  notion  of  the  sort 
of  speed  of  these  changes,  they  are  not  sufficient  even  to  suggest  an 
average;  for  this  we  must  lie  content  to  wait  till  sufficient  tidal  oliser- 
vations  have  accrumulated,  and  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  inconstancy 
of  the  sea  level  is  eliminated. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  framing  our  estimate  we  have  taken  into 
account  mechanical  sediments  only,  and  ignored  others  of  equal  impor- 
tance, such  as  limestone  and  coal.  With  regard  to  limestone,  its  thick- 
ness in  regions  where  systems  attain  their  maximum  may  be  taken  as 
negligible;  nor  is  th(^  formation  of  limestone  necessarily  a  slow  process. 
The  successful  exiHiriments  of  Dr.  Allan,  cited  by  Darwin,  prove  that 
reef-building  corals  may  grow  at  the  astonishing  mte  of  G  feet  in  height 
per  annum. 
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In  respect  of  coal  there  is  much  to  suggest  that  its  growth  was  rapid. 
The  Carboniferous  period  well  deserves  its  name,  for  never  before, 
never  since,  have  carbonaceous  deposits  accumulated  to  such  a  remark- 
able thickness  or  over  such  wide  areas  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
explanation  is  doubtless  partly  to  be  found  in  favorable  climatal  con- 
ditions, but  also,  1  think,  in  the  youthful  energy  of  a  new  and  over- 
mastering type  of  vegetation,  which  then  for  the  first  time  acquired 
the  dominion  of  the  land.  If  we  turn  to  our  modern  peat  bogs,  the 
only  carbonaceous  growths  available  for  comparison,  we  find  from  data 
given  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  that  a  fairly  average  rate  of  increase  is  6  feet 
in  a  century,  which  might  perhaps  correspond  to  1  foot  of  coal  in  the 
same  period. 

The  rate  of  deposition  has  been  taken  as  uniform  through  the  whole 
period  of  time  recorded  by  stratified  rocks;  })ut  lest  it  should  be  sup- 
posed that  this  involves  a  tacit  admission  of  uniformity,  I  hasten  to 
explain  that  in  this  matter  we  have  no  choice.  We  may  fed  convinced 
that  the  mte  has  varied  from  time  to  time,  ))ut  in  what  direction  or  to 
what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  That  the  sun  was  once  nmch 
hotter  is  probable,  but  equally  so  that  at  an  earlier  period  it  was  much 
colder;  and  even  if  in  its  vouth  all  the  activities  of  our  planet  were 
enhanced  this  fact  might  not  affect  the  maximum  thickness  of  deposits. 
An  increase  in  the  mdiation  of  the  sun,  while  it  would  stimulate  all  the 
powers  of  subaerial  denudation,  would  also  produce  stronger  winds  and 
marine  currents.  Stronger  currents  would  also  result  from  the  greater 
magnitude  and  frequency  of  the  tides,  and  thus  while  larger  (Quantities 
of  sediment  might  be  delivered  into  the  sea  they  would  be  distributed 
over  wider  areas,  and  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  average 
thickness  of  deposits  would  consequently  be  diminished.  Indications 
of  such  a  wider  distribution  may  perhaps  be  recognized  in  the  Paleozoic 
systems.  Thus  we  are  compelled  to  treat  our  rate  of  deposition  jis 
uniform,  notwithstanding  the  serious  error  this  may  involve. 

The  reasonableness  of  our  estimate  will  perhaps  best  appexir  from  a 
few  applications.  Fig.  2  is  a  chart,  based  on  a  map  by  De  Lapparent, 
representing  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  over  the  European  area 
during  the  Cambrian  period.  The  strata  of  this  system  attain  their 
maximum  thickness  of  12,000  feet  in  Merionethshire,  Wales.  They 
rapidly  thin  out  northward,  and  are  absent  in  Anglesey;  scared v  less 
rapidl}'  toward  Shropshire,  where  they  are  3,000  feet  thick;  still  a 
little  less  rapidly  toward  the  Malverns,  where  they  are  onl}^  SOO  feet 
thick,  and  most  slowly  toward  St.  Davids  Head,  where  they  are  7,400 
feet  thick.  The  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wales  were  in  all  probability  the 
deposits  of  a  river  system  which  dmined  some  vanished  land  once  situ- 
ated to  the  west.  How  great  was  the  extent  of  this  land  none  can  say- 
Some  geologists  imagine  it  to  have  obliterated  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.     For  ni}"  part  1  am  content  with  a 
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somewhat  large  island.  What  area  of  this  island,  we  may  ask,  would 
suffice  to  supply  the  Cambrian  sediments  of  Wales  and  Shropshire? 
Admitting  that  the  area  of  denudation  was  ten  times  as  large  as  the  area 
of  deposition,  its  dimensions  are  indicated  b}'  the  figure  ah  c  d  oi\  the 
chart.  This  evidently  leaves  room  enough  on  the  island  to  furnish  all 
the  other  deposits  which  are  distributed  along  the  western  shores  of 
the  Cambrian  Sea,  while  those  on  the  east  are  amply  provided  for  by 
that  portion  of  the  European  Continent  which  then  stood  al)ove  water. 

If  1  foot  in  a  century  be  a  quantity  so  small  as  to  disappoint  the 
imagination  of  its  accustomed  exercise,  let  us  turn  to  the  Cambrian 
succession  of  Scandinavia,  where  all  the  zones  recognized  in  the  British 
series  are  represented  by  a  column  of  sediment  21K)  feet  in  thickness. 
If  1,600,000  years  be  a  correct  estimate  of  the  duration  of  Cambrian 
time,  then  each  foot  of  the  Scandinavian  strata  must  have  o<^cupied 
5,513  years  in  its  fonnation.  Are  these  figures  sufficiently  incon- 
ceivable 'i 

In  the  succeeding  system  (that  of  the  Ordovician)  the  maximum  thick- 
ness is  17,000  feet.  Its  deposits  are  distributed  over  a  wider  area  than 
the  Cambrian,  but  they  also  occupied  longer  time  in  their  formation; 
hence  the  area  from  which  they  were  derived  need  not  necessarily  have 
been  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  period. 

Great  changes  in  the  geography  of  our  area  ushered  in  the  Silurian 
system.  Its  maximum  thickness  is  found  over  the  lake  district  and 
amounts  to  15,000  feet,  but  in  the  little  island  of  Gothland,  where  all 
the  subdivisions  of  the  system  from  the  Landovery  to  the  Upper  Lud- 
low occur  in  complete  sequence,  the  thickness  is  only  208  feet.  In 
Gothland,  therefore,  according  to  our  computation,  the  i-ate  of  accu- 
mulation was  1  foot  in  7,211  years. 

With  this  example  we  must  conclude,  merely  adding  that  the  same 
storv  is  told  bv  other  svstems  and  other  countries,  and  that  so  far  as 
my  investigations  have  extended  1  can  find  no  evidence  which  would 
suggest  an  extension  of  the  estimate  I  have  proposed.  It  is  but  an 
estimate,  and  those  who  have  made  acquaintance  with  *^ estimates"  in 
the  practical  atfairsof  life  know  how  far  this  kind  of  computation  may 
guide  us  to  or  from  the  truth. 

This  address  is  already  unduly  long,  and  yet  not  long  enough  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  As  we  glance  backward 
over  the  past  we  see  catastrophism  yield  to  uniformitarianism,  and  this 
to  evolution,  but  each  as  it  disappears  leaves  l)ehind  some  precious 
residue  of  truth.  For  the  future  of  our  science  our  ambition  is  that 
which  inspired  the  closing  words  of  your  last  president's  address,  that 
it  may  become  more  experimental  and  exact.  Our  present  watchword 
is  Evolution.  May  our  next  be  Measurement  and  Experiment,  Experi- 
ment and  Measurement. 


Fig.  2.— Distribution  of  Land  and  Sea,  ano  of  Thickness  of  Deposits 
OF  Cambrian  System. 
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PROGRESS  IN  PHYSICS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


By  Professor  Mendknhall,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc.,  LL.  D. 


On  January  7,  1610,  Galileo,  tuming  his  telescope  toward  Jupiter, 
was  the  lii*st  to  see  the  beautiful  system  of  that  planet  in  which  the 
universe  is  epitomized.  He  had  already  studied  the  variegated  sur- 
face of  the  moon  and  he  had  seen  the  spots  upon  the  sun.  A  little 
later,  in  spite  of  the  feeble  power  of  his  instrument,  he  had  discovered 
that  the  sun  rotates  upon  an  axis,  and  something  of  the  wonderful  na- 
ture of  the  planet  Saturn  had  V)een  revealed  to  him.  The  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  thus  afforded  of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of  Copernicus 
made  him  its  chief  ex])onent.  The  tune  had  come  for  man  to  know, 
as  he  had  never  known  or  even  dreamed  of  before,  his  true  relation 
to  the  universe  of  which  he  was  so  insignificant  a  part.  In  a  single 
year  nearly  all  of  these  capital  discoveries  were  made.  It  was  truly 
an  era  of  intellectual  expansion;  never  before  and  never  since  has 
man's  intellectual  horizon  enlarged  with  such  enormous  mpidity. 
One  needs  little  imagination  to  share  with  this  ardent  philosopher  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  when,  because  some,  fearing  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  refused  to  look  through  tlie  slender  tube,  he  wrote  to 
Kepler:  '"Oh,  my  dear  Kepler,  how  I  wish  we  could  have  one  h(Mirty 
laugh  together.  *  *  *  Why  are  you  not  here?  What  shout  of 
laughter  we  should  have  at  this  glorious  folly!" 

Galileo  died  in  1042,  and  in  the  same  ye^ir  Newton  was  l)orn.  When 
24  years  old  he  "began  to  think  of  gravity  extending  to  the  or!)  of 
the  moon,"  and  before  the  end  of  the  centurv  he  had  discovered  and 
established  the  great  law  of  universal  gmvitHtion.  Thus,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventt^enth  century  the  foundations  of  modern  physics  were  in 
place.  During  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  much  built  upon ; 
but  it  is  the  nineteenth  that  has  witnessed  not  only  the  greatest 
advance  in  detail,  but  the  most  important  genemlizations  made  since 
the  time  of  Galileo  and  Newton. 

In  endeavoring  to  present  to  the  intelligent  but  perhaps  unscientific 
reader  a  brief  review  of  the  accomplishments  of  this   "'wonderful 
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crentury"  in  the  dtmmin  of  phy.sics  one  miLst  not  attempt  more  tiian 
an  outline  of  greater  events,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  them 
under  the  >»everal  principal  j^ubdiviaions  of  the  science  according  to 
the  uHually  accepted  claHnitication. 

HKAT. 

Although  more  than  one  philonopher  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  suggested  the  identity  of  heat  and  molecular  motion^ 
the  impression  made  was  not  lasting,  and  up  to  very  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  the  caloric  theory  was  accepted  almost 
without  dispute.  This  theory  implied  that  heat  was  a  subtile  fluids 
definite  quantities  of  whirh  were  added  to  or  subtracted,  from  material 
substances  when  they  be<*ame  hot  or  cold.  As  carefully  conducted 
experiments  seemed  to  show  that  a  body  weighed  no  more  or  no  lesH 
when  hot  than  when  cold,  it  was  necessary  to  attribute  to  ttiii*  fluid 
called  caloric  the  mysterioiL^  property  of  **  imponderability:''  that  i»^ 
unlike  all  forms  of  ordinar\'  matter,  it  possessed  no  weight.  To  avoid 
calling  it  matter  it  was  by  many  classed^,  with  light,  electricity,  and 
magnetism,  as  one  of  the  imponderable  agents.  Various  other  prop- 
erties were  attributed  to  t*aloric,  necessary  to  the  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  a  steadily  increasing  array  of  experimental  facts.  It  was 
de<-lared  to  be  elastic,  its  particles  being  mutually  self-repellant.  It 
was  thought  to  attract  ordinary  matter^  and  an  ingenious  theory  of 
caloric  was  constructed,  modeled  upon  Newton's  famous  but  erroneous 
corpuscular  theory  of  light-  During  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  Joseph  Black,  professor  in  the  universities  of  Gla^^w 
and  Edinburgh,  developed  his  theory  of  latent  heat,  which,  althoi^h 
founded  upon  a  false  notion  of  the  nature  of  heat,  was  a  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  .science.  The  downfall  of  the  caloric  theory  must 
be  largely  credited  to  the  work  of  a  famous  American  who  published 
the  results  of  his  experiments  jast  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  known  as  Count  Rumford,  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  in  1753.  His  inclination  toward  physical 
expf»ri mentation  was  strong  in  his  early  youth,  and  he  rei-eived  much 
instruction  and  inspiration  from  the  Ic^rtures  of  Prof.  John  Winthrop, 
of  Harvard  College,  some  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  attend  under 
trj'ing  conditir>ns.  Having  received  special  official  consideration  b}' 
appointment  to  office  under  one  of  the  colonial  governors,  he  was 
accused  at  the  bi-eaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war  of  a  leaning 
toward  Toryism,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  making  his  career 
among  his  own  people.  At  the  age  of  22  years  he  fled  to  England, 
returning  to  America  only  for  a  brief  period  in  command  of  a  British 
regiment.  In  England  he  soon  Iwcame  eminent  sis  an  experimental 
philosopher,  and  in  1778  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     He 
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afterwards  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  he 
was  made  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  1799  he  returned 
to  London  and  founded  the  "Royal  Institution,"  which  was  destined 
during  the  next  hundred  years  to  surpass  all  other  foundations  in  the 
richness  and  importance  of  its  contributions  to  physical  science.  It 
was  while  at  Munich  that  Rumford  made  his  famous  experiments  in 
the  nature  of  heat,  to  which  he  had  been  led  by  observing  the  great 
amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  boring  of  cannon.  Finding  that  he 
was  able  to  make  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  actually  boil  by  the 
heat  generated  by  a  blunt  boring  tool,  he  concluded  that  the  supply  of 
heat  from  such  a  source  was  practically  inexhaustible  and  that  it  could 
be  generated  continuously  if  only  the  motion  of  the  tool  under  friction 
was  kept  up.  He  declared  that  anything  which  could  thus  be  produced 
without  limitation  by  an  insulated  body  or  system  of  bodies  could  not 
possibly  be  a  material  substance,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  experiment  the  only  thing  that  was  or  could  be  thus  continuously 
communicated  was  motion. 

Count  Rumford's  conclusions  were  not  accepted  for  a  long  time. 
Davy,  the  brilliant  professor  and  eloquent  lecturer  at  the  newly  estab- 
lished Royal  Institution,  espoused  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  and 
made  the  striking  experiment  of  melting  two  pieces  of  ice  by  rubbing 
them  together  remote  from  an}"  source  of  heat.  His  contemporary, 
Thomas  Young,  who  overturned  Newton's  corpuscular  theory  of  light 
and  showed  that  it  was  a  wave  phenomenon,  also  advocated  Rumf  ord's 
notion  of  the  nature  of  heat;  but  even  among  physicists  of  high  rank 
it  had  made  little  headway  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  published 
in  1856,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  current  issue,  heat  is  defined 
as  a  ''material  agent  of  a  peculiar  nature,  highly  attenuated."  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  previous  to  that  date  the  mechanical  theory 
had  been  completely  proved  by  the  labors  of  Mayer,  Joule,  Helmholtz, 
and  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin).  By  these  men  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  theory  had  been  found  in  a  great  physical  law  of  such 
importance  that  it  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  most  far-reaching  gen- 
eralization in  natuml  philosophy  since  the  time  of  Newton.  Some 
account  of  this  law  and  its  discovery  will  be  given  later  in  this  paper. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  century's  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  heat  must  be  included  the  work  of  Fourier,  as  embodied 
in  his  Theorie  Analytique  de  la  Chaleur,  published  in  1822.  Joseph 
Fourier  was  born  in  1768  and  died  in  1880.  He  belonged  to  that 
splendid  group  of  philosophers  of  which  the  French  nation  may  always 
be  proud,  whose  work  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  luster  of  intel- 
lectual France  during  her  most  brilliant  period,  the  later  years  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  con- 
temporaries included  such  men  as  Laplace,  Arago,  Lagrange,  Fresnel, 
SM  1900 ^23 
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and  CnrnffL  Foorier  wrote  etrpedallj  of  the  morement  of  bemt  io 
»olfd^^  and  m  his  thesis  depended  in  no  way  on  the  nature  of  heat  it 
will  always  be  regarded  as  a  classic.  His  assumption  that  oondoc- 
tivity  was  imlependent  rjf  tempemtore  was  shortly  proved  to  be 
erronefius.  but  his  general  argument  and  conclusions  were  not  greatly 
BtlecU'A  bv  this  discovery.  His  work  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  yet  produced  of  the  application  of  mathematics  to  physical 
research,  and  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  were  equally  enriched 
by  it.  In  its  broader  aspects  his  law  of  conduction  includes  the  trans- 
fer of  electricity  in  good  conductors  and  is  the  real  basis  of  Ohm's  law. 

One  r>f  the  most  skillful  and  successful  experimenters  in  heat  was 
also  a  Frenchman,  Henri  Victor  Begnault  (1810-1878).  He  greatly 
improved  the  c/^nstruction  and  use  of  the  thermometer,  and  was  the 
first  Uf  dis<;river  that  the  indications  of  an  air  thermometer  and  one  of 
mercury  did  not  exactly  agree,  because  they  did  not  expand  in  the  same 
degree  for  erjual  incTeases  of  temperature.  His  most  important  work 
was  on  the  expansion  of  gases,  vapor  pressure,  specific  heat  of  water, 
etc.,  and  for  careful,  patient  measuring  he  had  a  positive  genius. 
Until  he  proved  the  contrary  it  had  been  assumed  that  all  gases  had  the 
same  c/jefiicient  of  expansion,  and  Boyle's  law  that  the  volume  of  a  gas 
was  inveri!$ely  proportional  to  its  pressure  had  not  been  questioned. 
His  tables  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam  have  been  of  immense  practical 
value,  but  his  studies  of  the  expansion  of  gases  are  of  greater  interest, 
because  they  have  pointed  the  way  to  one  of  the  most  important 
accomplishments  of  the  century,  the  liquefaction  of  all  known  gases. 

Inuring  the  earlier  years  of  this  century  it  was  the  custom  to  con- 
sider vapors  and  gases  as  quite  distinct  forms  of  matter.  Vapors 
always  came,  by  evaporation,  from  liquids  and  could  always  be  "con- 
densed" or  n?diic(5<l  to  the  liquid  form  without  difficulty,  but  it  was 
not  thought  possible  to  liquefy  the  so-called  "permanent"  gas^s.  The 
first  man  to  attac'k  the  problem  systematically  was  Michael  Faraday, 
who  before  the  end  of  th(5  first  third  of  the  century  had  liquefied  sev- 
eral gases,  mostly  by  redmnng  them  by  chemical  reactions  under  pres- 
sure. 8ev(!ral  of  the  more  easily  reducible  gases  or  vapors,  such  as 
ammonia,  sulphurouH  acid,  and  probably  chlorine,  had  been  previously 
liquefied  by  cold;  but  a  (quarter  of  a  century  elapHed  after  Faraday's 
researches  before,  the  true  relation  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of 
matter  was  underntood,  and  it  was  found  that  both  increase  of  pres- 
sure and  lowering  of  temperature  were,  in  general,  essential  to  the 
liquefaction  of  a  gas.  It  was  Thomas  Andrews,  of  Belfast,  who  first 
showed  In  a  paper  published  in  1863  that  there  was  a  continuity  in 
the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  matter;  that  for  each  substance  there 
was  a  critical  temperature  at  which  it  became  a  homogeneous  fluid, 
neither  a  liquid  nor  a  gas;  that  above  this  temperature  great  pressure 
would  not  liquefy,  while  below  it  the  substance  might  exist  as  partly 
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liquid  and  partly  gas.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  for  the  so-called 
permanent  gases  this  critical  temperature  must  be  exceedingly  low 
and  if  such  temperature  could  be  reached  liquefaction  would  follow. 

Subsequent  progress  in  the  liquefaction  of  gases  came  about  by  fol- 
lowing this  suggestion.  Very  low  temperatures  were  produced  by 
subjecting  the  gas  to  great  reduction  in  volume  by  pressure,  remov- 
ing the  heat  of  compression  by  conduction  and  radiation,  and  then  by 
sudden  expansion  its  temperature  was  greatly  lowered.  As  early  as 
1877  two  Frenchmen,  Pictet  and  Cailletet,  had  succeeded  in  liquefy- 
ing oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  air.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  accom- 
plishing these  transformations,  so  that  to-day  it  is  easy  to  produce 
considerable  quantities  of  all  of  the  principal  gases  in  a  liquid  form, 
and  by  carrying  the  reduction  in  temperature  still  further  portions  of 
the  liquid  may  be  changed  to  the  solid  state.  The  most  important 
work  along  this  line  has  been  done  by  Wroblewski  and  Olszewski  of 
the  University  of  Kracow,  and  Professor  Dewar,  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  London.  Temperatures  as  low  as  about  250^  C.  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water  have  been  produced,  the  "absolute  zero'' 
being  only  273°  C.  below  that  point.  These  experiments  promise  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  nature  of  matter  and  are  especially  interest- 
ing as  revealing  its  extraordinary  properties  at  extremely  low  tem- 
peratures. Among  the  most  curious  and  suggestive  is  the  fact  that 
the  electrical  resistance  of  pure  metals  diminishes  at  a  rate  which  indi- 
cates that  at  the  absolute  zero  it  would  vanish  and  these  metals  would 
become  perfect  conductors  of  electricity. 

The  dynamics  of  heat,  or  "  thermodynamics,"  was  an  important  field 
of  re^search  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  on  account  of  its  practical 
application  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam  engine.  The  science  was 
created  by  Carnot,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  views  regarding 
the  nature  of  heat  were  erroneous,  discovered  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relations  among  the  quantities  involved  and  discussed  their  appli- 
cations to  the  heat  engines  with  great  skill.  Subsequent  contributors 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  thermodynamics  were  Clausius,  Rankine, 
Lord  Kelvin,  and  Professor  Tait. 

The  mechanical  theory  of  heat  naturally  led  up  to  what  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  the  most  important  generalization  in  physical  sci- 
ence since  the  time  of  Newton — the  doctrine  of 

THE   CONSERVATION   OF   ENERGY. 

This  principle  puts  physics  in  its  relation  to  energy  where  chemistry 
has  long  been  in  its  relation  to  matter.  If  matter  were  not  conserva- 
tive, if  it  could  be  created  or  destroyed  at  will,  chemistry  would  be  an 
impossible  science.  Physics  is  put  upon  a  solid  foundation  by  the 
assumption  of  a  like  conservatism  in  energy;  it  can  neither  be  created 
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nor  destroyed,  although  it  may  appear  in  many  different  forms  which 
are  in  general  mutually  interconvertible. 

Many  men  have  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  this  great  prin- 
ciple, but  it  was  actually  discovered  and  proved  by  the  labors  of  three 
or  four.  Although  it  was  practically  all  done  before  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  its  general  popular  recognition  did  not  come 
until  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  The  doctrine  was  first  distinctly 
formulated  by  Robert  Mayer,  a  German  physician,  who  published  in 
1842  a  suggestive  paper  on  "  The  forces  of  inorganic  nature,"  which, 
however,  attracted  little  or  no  attention.  Mayer  had  not  approached 
the  problem  from  an  experimental  standpoint.  At  about  the  same 
time  it  was  attacked  most  successfully  from  this  side  by  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, James  Prescott  Joule,  son  of  a  wealthy  brewer  of  Manchester, 
England.  Joule  made  the  first  really  accurate  determination  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  a  given  quantity  of  heat,  a  physical  constant 
which  Eumford  had  tried  to  measure,  reaching  only  a  rough  approxi- 
mation. Substantially  Joule's  result  was  that  the  heat  energy  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  temperature  of  any  given  mass  of  water  1°  F.  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  mechanical  energy  required  to  lift  that  mass  through 
a  height  of  772  feet  against  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction,  and,  con- 
versely, if  a  mass  of  water  be  allowed  to  fall  through  a  distance  of  772 
feet  under  the  action  of  gravity  and  at  the  end  of  its  motion  be  instantly 
arrested,  the  heat  generated  will  suffice  to  raise  its  temperature  1^  F. 
Of  such  vast  importance  is  this  numerical  coefficient  that  it  has  been 
called  the  "golden  number"  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Since  Joule's 
time  it  has  been  redetermined  by  several  physicists,  notably  by  Pro- 
fessor Rowland,  of  Baltimore,  the  general  conclusion  being  that  Joule's 
number  was  somewhat,  but  not  greatly,  too  small. 

The  first  clear  and  full  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  was  given  by  Joule  in  a  popular  lecture  in  Manchester 
in  1847,  but  it  attracted  little  attention  until  a  few  months  later,  when 
the  author  presented  his  theory  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Even  among  scientific  men  it  would 
have  passed  without  comment  or  consideration  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  another  young  Englishman,  then  as  little  known  as  Joule 
himself,  who  began  a  series  of  remarks,  appreciative  and  critical, 
which  resulted  in  making  Joule's  paper  the  sensation  of  the  meeting. 
This  was  William  Thomson,  who  had  been  only  a  year  before,  at  the 
age  of  22  years,  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  now  known  as  Lord  Kelvin,  the  most  versatile, 
brilliant,  and  profound  student  of  physical  science  which  the  century 
has  produced.  From  that  day  to  the  death  of  Joule  (1889)  these  two 
men  were  closely  associated  in  the  demonstration  and  exploitation  of 
a  great  principle  of  which  they  were  at  first  almost  the  sole  exponents 
among  Elnglish-speaking  people. 
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By  an  interesting  coincidence,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Joule 
announced  the  result  of  his  experiments  the  Physical  Society  of 
Berlin  listened  to  a  paper  almost  identical  with  Joule's  in  character 
and  conclusions,  but  prepared  quite  independently,  by  a  young  German 
physician,  Herman  von  Helmholtz,  destined  to  rank  at  the  time  of  his 
death  (in  1893) -as  one  of  the  very  first  mathematicians  of  the  age, 
doubtless  the  first  physiologist  of  his  time,  and  as  a  physicist  with 
whom  not  more  than  one  other  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  com- 
pared. Helmholtz's  paper  was  rejected  by  the  editor  of  the  leading 
scientific  journal  of  Germany,  but  his  work  was  so  important  that  he 
must  always  share  with  Joule  and  Kelvin  in  the  glory  of  this  epoch- 
making  generalization. 

Even  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  would  be  incomplete  if  mention  were  not  made  of  the 
work  of  Tyndall.  Although  by  original  research  he  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  demonstration  of  the  theory,  it  is  mainly  through 
his  wonderful  skill  in  popular  presentation  of  the  principles  of  phys- 
ical science  that  he  becomes  related  to  the  great  movement  in  the  middle 
of  the  century.  His  masterful  exposition  of  the  new  theory  in  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  given  in  1862  and  published 
in  1863  under  the  title  "Heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,"  was  a  means 
of  making  the  intelligent  public  acquainted  with  its  beauty  and  pro- 
found significance,  and  the  history  of  science  aflFords  no  more  admira- 
ble example  of  the  possibilities  and  wisdom  of  popular  scientific 
writing  than  this  book.  As  for  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  itself,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  during  the  last  half  of 
the  century  it  has  been  the  guiding  and  controlling  spirit  of  all  scien- 
tific discovery,  or  of  invention  through  the  application  of  scientific 
principles. 

LIGHT. 

The  revival  and  final  establishment  of  the  undulatory  or  wave  theory 
of  light  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  credit 
for  it  is  due  to  Thomas  Young,  an  Englishman,  and  Fresnel,  a  French- 
man. Newton  had  conceived,  espoused,  and,  owing  to  the  great 
authority  of  his  name,  almost  fixed  upon  the  learned  world  the  cor- 
puscular or  emission  theory,  which  assumes  that  all  luminous  bodies 
emit  streams  of  minute  corpuscles  which  are  reflected,  refracted,  and 
produce  vision.  Many  ordinar}'  optical  phenomena  were  explained  by 
this  hypothesis  only  with  great  diflBculty,  and  some  were  quite  unex- 
plainable.  The  transmission  of  a  disturbance  or  vibratory  motion  by 
means  of  waves,  as  in  the  case  of  sound,  was  a  well-recognized  princi- 
ple, and  Young  and  Fresnel  applied  it  most  successfully  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  light.  Wave  motion  in  a  general  way  is  only  possible  in  a 
sensibly  continuous  medium,  such  as  water,  air,  etc.,  and  the  theory 
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tiiat  liglit  was  a  \'ibrat4)ry  disturbance  transmitted  by  means  of  waves 
necessitated  the  assimiption  of  the  existence  of  such  a  medium  through- 
out all  space  in  which  light  traveled.  What  is  known  as  the  ethereal 
medium,  at  first  a  purely  imaginary  substance,  but  whose  real  exist- 
ence is  practi(!ally  established,  satisfies  this  demand,  and  the  hypothesis 
that  light  is  transmitted  by  waves  in  such  a  medium,  originating  in  a 
vibratory  disturbance  at  the  source,  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
physical  science. 

The  work  of  Thomas  Toung  was  done  in  the  very  first  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  for  two  years  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy in  the  Royal  Institution  just  founded  by  Count  Rumford,  and 
was  the  first  to  fill  that  chair.  In  1801,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society,  he  argued  in  favor  of  the  undulatory  theory,  showing 
how  the  interference  of  waves  would  explain  the  color  of  thin  plates. 
His  papers  were  not  for  several  years  received  &vorably,  and  they 
were  severely  criticised  by  Lord  Brougham.  Augustus  Fresnel  fol- 
lowed Young,  but  quite  independently,  about  ten  years  later,  and  by 
him  the  undulatory  theory  received  elaborate  experimental  and  math- 
ematical treatment. 

In  the  meantime  another  Frenchman  had  made  a  capital  discovery 
in  optics,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  quite  incompatible  with  the  wave 
theory.  This  was  the  discovery  of  what  is  known  as  polarization  of 
light,  by  Mains,  a  French  engineer^  who  hit  upon  it  while  investigating 
double  refraction  of  crystals,  for  a  study  of  which  the  French  Institute 
had  offered  a  prize  in  1808.  Mains  found  that  when  light  fell  upon  a 
surface  of  glass  at  a  certain  angle  a  portion  of  the  reflected  light 
appeared  to  have  acquired  entirely  new  properties  in  regard  to  farther 
reflection,  and  the  same  was  true  of  that  part  of  the  beam  which  was 
transmitted  through  the  glass.  The  light  thus  affected  was  incapable 
of  further  reflection  under  certain  conditions  and  as  the  beam  seemed 
to  behave  differently  according  to  how  it  was  presented  to  the  reflect- 
ing surface  the  term  polarization  was  applied  to  the  phenomenon.  It 
was  found  that  the  two  rays  into  which  a  single  beam  of  light  was  split 
by  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  (a  phenomenon  which  had  long  been 
known)  were  affected  in  this  way,  and  that  light  was  polarized  by 
refraction  as  well  as  by  reflection.  Malus  was  a  believer  in  the  cor- 
puscular theory  of  light;  but  it  was  shortly  proved,  first  by  Thomas 
Young,  that  the  phenomenon  of  polarization  was  not  only  not  opposed 
to  the  wave  theory,  but  that  that  theory  furnished  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  it.  This  explanation^  in  brief,  assumes  that  ordinary  light  is 
a  wave  produced  by  a  vibratory  motion  confined  to  no  particular  plane, 
the  direction  of  vibration  being  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
wave  and  in  any  or  in  rapid  succession  in  all  azimuths.  When  light 
is  polarized,  the  vibratory  motion  in  the  ether  is  restricted  to  one  par- 
ticular form,  a  line  if  plane  polarized,  a  circle  or  an  ellipse  if  circu- 
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larlj'^  or  elliptically  polarized.  This  simple  hypothesis  has  been  found 
quite  adequate,  and  through  its  application  to  the  various  phenomena 
of  polarization,  together  with  the  application  of  Young's  theory  of 
the  interference  of  waves  to  the  production  of  color,  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light  was  firmly  established  before  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. There  were  many  noted  philosophers,  however,  who  stood  out 
long  against  it,  notably  Brewster,  the  most  famous  English  student  of 
optics  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  who  declared  that  his  ''chief 
objection  to  the  undulatory  theory  was  that  he  could  not  think  the 
Creator  guilty  of  so  clumsy  a  contrivance  as  the  filling  of  space  with 
ether  in  order  to  produce  light."  . 

In  studying  the  nature  of  light  it  became  very  important  to  know 
how  fast  a  light  wave  traveled.  A  tolerably  good  measure  of  the 
velocity  of  light  had  been  made  long  before  by  means  of  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter's  moons  and  by  observations  upon  the  positions  of  the 
stars  as  influenced  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  It  was 
found  to  be  approximately  180,000  miles  per  second,  a  speed  so  great 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  measured  by  using 
only  terrestrial  distances.  This  extremely  diflBicult  problem  has  been 
solved,  however,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  by  nineteenth  century 
physicists.  Everybody  knows  that  in  a  uniform  motion  velocity  is 
equal  to  space  or  distance  divided  by  time.  If,  then,  the  time  occu- 
pied in  passing  through  a  given  distance  can  be  measured,  the  velocity 
is  at  once  known.  As  the  velocity  of  light  is  very  large,  unless  the 
distance  is  enormously  great  the  time  will  be  extremely  small,  and 
if  moderate  distances  are  to  be  used,  the  problem  is  to  measure  very 
small  intervals  of  time  very  accurately.  Light  will  travel  1  mile  in 
about  the  one  hundred  and  eighty -sixth  thousandth  part  of  a  second, 
and  if  by  using  a  mile  as  the  distance  the  velocity  of  light  is  to  be 
determined  within  1  per  cent,  it  is  necessar}^  to  be  able  to  detect  dif- 
ferences of  time  as  small  as  about  one-twenty -millionth  of  a  second. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  use  of  two  distinct  methods. 
Foucault,  on  the  suggestion  of  Arago,  used  a  rapidly  revolving  mir- 
ror, a  method  introduced  by  Wheatstone,  the  English  electrician,  who 
used  it  in  finding  the  duration  of  an  electric  spark.  The  essential 
principle  is  that  a  mirror  may  be  made  to  revolve  so  mpidl}^  that  it 
will  change  its  position  by  a  measurable  angle  while  light  which  has 
been  reflected  from  it  passes  to  a  somewhat  distant  fixed  mirror  and 
returns  to  the  moving  reflector.  In  the  other  method  a  toothed 
wheel  is  revolved  so  rapidly  that  a  beam  of  light  passing  between  two 
consecutive  teeth  to  a  distant  fixed  mirror  is  cut  off  on  its  return  to  the 
wheel  by  the  tooth  which  has  moved  forward  while  the  light  has  made 
its  journey.  This  method  was  first  used  by  Fizeau.  In  either  method, 
if  the  speed  of  rotation  is  known,  the  time  is  readily  found.  In  point 
of  time  Fizeau  was  the  fii*st  to  attack  the  problem,  which  he  did  about 
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11^^40:  Ponr^ilt  waH  perhaps  a  year  later  in  gwtJtin^  r^R^mltRv  hnt  hi» 
itiBthoci  i«  genftrally  (^on»idc*rftfl  the.  hpiMi  Both  niRthodfr  have  \wmn 
onftd  by  other  expenmenterR,  and  very  importiMit  imppovementfr 
in  Fonraiiltf:^  method  were  made  in  the  ITnited  States  ahfiut  I8W. 
MiehelHon'?i  method  inereaHed  enonnoufily  tiie  precision  of  the 
meawirementrt,  and  it  has  been  applied  by  him  and  by  Newcomh,.  not 
only  for  the  better  determination  of  tiie  velocity  of  light  in  air,  bnt 
fbr  the  .^lution  of  many  other  related  problenu*  of  first  importRni^. 
Mirhelwon'.^  final  determination  of  the  ahnolate  velocity  of  ligbt  (in 
ijtie  etiier)  in  everywhere  accepted  as  autimritBtive. 

Anotiier  di«covery  in  optic5»,  entirely  accomplished  during  tiie  nine- 
teen tJi  century  and  of  the  very  iirjit  importance^  i»  generally  known  a» 
spectmm  analysis.  This  discovery  has  not  yet  ceased  to  excite  admi*- 
ration  and  even  amazement,  and  especially  among  those  wiio  best 
ander5ttand  it^  By  ite  iise  hitherte  unknown  aahstances  have  beeiHoe 
known:  to  tbe  physicist  it  is  an  instrument  of  researck  of  the  greai^i^t 
power,  and,  perhaps  more  Idian  anything  else,,  it  promises  to  tdirow 
Hgbt  on  t^e  ultimate  natare  of  matter;  to  the  astronomer  it  ba» 
revealed  the  composition^  physical  condition,  and  even  Idle  motions  of 
the  most  distant  heavenly  bodies,,  all  of  which  the  philosophy  at  a 
hundred  years  agn  would  have  pronounced  absolutely  impossflbiife. 

The  beginning  of  spectrum  analyst  was  in  180^  when  an  Eift^feh*- 
man^  Dr.  W^oHaston.  observed  dork  tines  interrupting  the  aofar  spee^ 
tmm  when  produced  by  a  good  prism  upon  whn^  the  ami&ght  fe& 
after  passing  through  a  narrow  slit.  About  ten  years  laiter  FEaiErar> 
hofer,.  of  Munich,  a  skiUfnl  worker  in  ^ass  and  a  keen  observer,,  dis- 
covered in  the  spectrum  of  light  from  a  lamp  two  veQow  bftads,,  now 
known  as  the  f^iodinm  or  •"D''  lines.  Combining  the  three  easeatnl  ele- 
ments of  the  modem  .^pectroncope — the  alit»  the  prian^  and  the  observ- 
ing telesicope-  -he  .^»w  in  the  spectrum  of  .sunlight  '"an  almost  countless 
number  of  dark  lines.'''  He  was  the  first  to  ase  a  grating  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  spectrum,  using  at  first  fine  wire  gratings  and  after- 
wards ruling  fine  lines  upon  glass,  and  with  these  he  made  the  first 
accurate  measures  of  the  length  of  light  waves.  He  did  not.  however^ 
comprehend  the  full  import  of  the  problem  which  he  thus  brought  to 
the  attention  of  physicists.  About  twenty  years  later  Ife  John  Her- 
schell  studied  the  bright-line  spectra  of  different  .substances  and  found 
that  they  might  be  used  to  detect  the  presence  of  minute  qaantxties  of 
a  substance  whose  spectrum  was  known.  Wheatstone  studied  the 
jipectmm  of  the  electric  arc  passing  between  metals,  and  in  1847  Dr. 
J.  W.  T>raper  published  a  very  important  paper  on  the  spectra  of 
jH^ids  with  increasing  temperature.  Although  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  phenomena  with  which  they  were  dealing,  these 
observers  paved  the  way  for  the  splendid  work  of  the  two  Germans, 
Kircbofl  and  Bimaen,  who,  about  1860,  found  the  key  to  thi^  wonderful 
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problem  and  made  the  science  of  spectrum  analysis  substantially  what 
it  is  to-day.  Its  fundamental  principles  may  be  considered  as  few  and 
comparatively  simple. 

Waves  of  light  and  i*adiant  heat  originate  in  ether  disturbances  pro- 
duced by  molecular  vibration  and  have  impressed  upon  them  all  of 
the  important  qualities  of  that  vibration.  Molecules  of  different  sub- 
stances differ  in  their  modes  of  vibration,  each  producing  a  wave  pecul- 
iar to  and  characteristic  of  itself.  A  useful  analogy  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  when  one  listens  to  the  music  of  an  orchestra  without 
seeing  it,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  tones  that  come  from  each  of  the  sev- 
eral instruments,  the  characteristic  vibrations  of  each  being  impressed 
upon  the  waves  in  air  which  carry  the  sound  to  the  ear.  So  delicate 
and  so  sure  is  this  impression  of  vibration  peculiarities  that  it  is  pos- 
sible even  to  know  the  maker  of  a  violin,  for  instance,  by  a  character- 
istic timbre  which  must  have  its  physical  expression  in  the  sound  wave. 
The  ear,  more  perfect  than  the  eye,  analyzes  the  resultant  disturbance 
into  its  component  parts,  so  that  each  element  may  be  attributed  to  its 
proper  source.  Unaided  the  eye  can  not  do  this  with  light,  but  the 
spectroscope  separates  the  various  modes  of  vibration  which  make  up 
the  confused  whole,  so  that  varieties  of  molecular  activity  are  recog- 
nizable. The  speed  at  which  a  source  of  sound  is  approaching  or 
receding  from  the  ear  can  be  ascertained  by  noting  the  rise  or  fall  in 
pitch  due  to  the  crowding  together  or  stretching  out  of  the  sound 
waves,  and  in  the  same  way  the  motion  of  a  luminous  body  is  known 
from  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  ref rangibility  of  the  elements  of 
its  spectrum. 

Indeed,  had  nineteenth  centuiy  science  accomplished  nothing  else 
than  the  discovery  of  spectrum  analysis,  it  would  have  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  By  this  device  mian  is  put  in  conununica- 
tion  with  every  considerable  body  in  the  universe,  including  even  the 
invisible.  The  "goings  on"  of  Sirius  and  Algol,  of  Orion  and  the 
Pleiades,  are  reported  to  him  across  enormous  stretches  of  millions  of 
millions  of  miles  of  space,  empty  save  of  the  ethereal  medium  itself, 
by  this  most  wonderful  "wireless  telegraphy."  And  it  is  by  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  invisibly  small  that  all  of  this  is  revealed; 
the  infinitely  little  has  enabled  us  to  conquer  the  inconceivably  big. 

Many  important  contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  spec- 
trum analvsis  have  been  made  since  the  time  of  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen, 
only  two  or  three  of  which  can  be  referred  to  here.  Instrumental 
methods  by  which  spectra  are  produced  and  examined  have  been 
greatly  perfected,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"diffraction  gi'ating,"  finst  used  by  Fraunhofer.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  Rutherfurd,  of  New  York,  constructed  a  ruling  engine,  by 
means  of  which  gratings  on  glass  and  spectrum  metal  were  ruled  with 
a  precision  greatly  exceeding  what  had  before  been  possible.     A  few 
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years  later  Rowland,  of  Baltimore,  made  a  notable  advance  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  screw  far  more  perfect  than  any  before  made,  producing 
gratings  of  a  fineness  and  regularity  of  spacing  far  ahead  of  any 
others,  and  especially  by  a  capital  discoveiy  of  the  concave  grating, 
by  means  of  which  the  most  beautiful  results  have  been  obtained. 
Very  recently,  Michelson,  of  Chicago,  has  invented  the  echelon  spec- 
troscope, which,  although  greatly  restricted  in  range,  exceeds  all 
others  in  power  of  analysis  of  spectral  lines.  In  his  hands  this  instru- 
ment has  been  most  effective  in  the  study  of  the  influence  of  a  strong 
magnetic  field  upon  the  character  of  the  spectrum  from  light  produced 
therein,  a  most  interesting  phenomenon,  first  observed  by  Zeeman, 
which  promises  to  reveal  much  concerning  the  relation  of  molecular 
activity  to  light  and  to  magnetic  force. 

The  development  of  spectrum  analysis  was  necessarily  accompanied 
by  a  recognition  of  the  identity  of  radiant  heat  and  light.  The  study 
of  radiant  heat,  which  was  carried  on  during  the  earlier  years  of  th6 
century  by  Leslie,  and  later  by  Melloni  and  Tyndall,  by  what  might 
be  called  thermal  methods,  has  been  industriously  pursued  during  the 
last  two  decades  by  processes  similar  to  those  adopted  for  visual  radi- 
ation. The  most  notable  contribution  to  this  work  is  the  invention  of 
the  bolometer  by  Langley,  who,  at  Allegheny  and  later  at  Washing- 
ton, has  made  exhaustive  studies  of  solar  radiation  in  invisible  regions 
of  the  spectrum,  especially  among  the  waves  of  greater  length  than 
those  of  red  light,  where  he  has  found  absorption  lines  and  bands 
similar  in  character  to  those  observed  in  the  visible  spectrum.  He 
has  also  studied  the  absorption  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  the  relation 
of  energy  to  visual  effect,  and  many  other  interesting  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  was  made  possible  by  the  use  of  the  bolometer. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  invention  by  Michelson  of  an 
interference  comparator,  by  means  of  which  linear  measurements  by 
optical  methods  can  be  accomplished  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  hith- 
erto unheard  of.  With  this  instrument  Michelson  has  determined  the 
length  of  the  international  prototype  meter  in  terms  of  the  wave 
length  of  the  light  of  a  particular  spectral  line,  thus  furnishing  for 
the  first  time  a  satisfactory  natural  unit  of  length. 

By  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  theory  of  light  made 
during  the  last  half  of  the  century  is  that  of  Maxwell,  who,  in  1873, 
announced  the  proposition  that  electro-magnetic  phenomena  and  light 
phenomena  have  their  origin  in  the  same  medium  and  that  they  are 
identical  in  nature.  This  far-reaching  conclusion  has  been  generally 
accepted  and  forms  the  basis  of  much  of  the  most  important  work  in 
physical  research  in  process  of  elaboration  as  the  century  closes.  To 
some  of  this  reference  will  presently  be  made. 
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ELKCTTRICTTV   AND   MAGNETISM. 

In  no  other  department  of  physical  science  have  such  remarkable 
developments  occurred  during  the  past  century  as  in  electricity  and 
magnetism,  for  in  no  other  department  have  the  practical  applications 
of  scientific  discovery  been  so  numerous  and  so  far-reaching  in  their 
effect  upon  social  conditions.  In  a  brief  review  of  the  contributions 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  evolution  of  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
trolley  car,  electric  lighting,  and  other  means  of  utilizing  electricity,  it 
will  be  possible  to  consider  only  a  very  few  of  the  fundamental  discov- 
eries upon  which  the  enormous  and  rather  complex  superstructure  of 
to-day  rests.  Happily  these  are  few  in  number,  and  their  presenta- 
tion is  all  the  more  important  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  popular 
mind  they  do  not  receive  that  significance  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
if,  indeed,  they  are  remembered  at  all. 

The  first  great  step  in  advance  of  the  electricity  of  Franklin  and  his 
contemporaries  (and  his  predecessors  for  two  thousand  years)  was  taken 
very  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  nineteenth  century  electricity.  Two  Italian 
philosophers,  Galvani  and  Volta,  contributed  to  the  invention  of  what 
is  known  as  the  galvanic  or  voltaic  battery,  the  output  of  which  was 
not  at  first  distinctly  recognized  as  the  electricity  of  the  older  schools. 
B}^  this  beautiful  discovery  electricity  was  for  the  first  time  enslaved 
to  man,  who  was  now  able  to  generate  and  control  it  at  such  times  and  in 
such  quantities  as  he  desired.  Although  the  voltaic  battery  is  now 
nearly  obsolete  as  a  source  of  electricity,  itg  invention  must  always  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  three  epoch-making  events  in  the  history  of 
the  science  during  the  past  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  For 
three-quarters  of  a  century  it  was  pi*actically  the  only  source  of  elec- 
tricity, and  during  this  time  and  by  its  use  nearly  all  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  were  made.  Even  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
century  many  brilliant  results  were  reached.  Among  the  most  not- 
able were  the  researches  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who,  by  the  use  of 
the  most  powerful  battery  then  constructed,  resolved  the  hitherto 
unyielding  alkalies,  discovering  sodium  and  potassium,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibited  in  his  lectures  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  London 
the  first  electric  arc  light,  the  ancestor  of  the  millions  that  now  turn 
night  into  day. 

The  cost  of  generating  electricity  by  means  of  a  voltaic  battery  is 
relatively  very  great,  and  this  fact  stood  in  the  way  of  the  early  devel- 
opment of  its  applications,  although  their  feasibility  was  perfectly 
well  understood.  Without  any  other  important  invention  or  disco verj'^ 
than  that  of  the  voltaic  battery  much  would  have  been  possible,  includ- 
ing both  electric  lighting  and  the  electric  telegraph.  Indeed,  electric 
telegraphy  had  long  been  a  possibility,  even  before  the  time  of  Gal- 
vani and  Volta,  but  its  actual  construction  and  use  were  almost  neces- 
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multiplied.  Henry  studied  also  the  best  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
battery  under  varjdng  conditions  of  the  conductor.  An  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  had  been  declared  impossible  in  1825  by  Barlow,  an 
Englishman,  who  pointed  out  the  apparently  fatal  fact  that  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  current  was  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  conducting 
wire,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  current  would  be  thus  so  much 
reduced,  for  even  short  distances,  as  to  become  too  feeble  to  be  detected. 
Henry  showed  that  what  is  known  as  an  "intensity  battery"  would 
overcome  this  difficulty,  discovering  experimentally  and  independently 
the  beautifully  simple  law  showing  the  relation  of  current  to  electro- 
motive force  which  Ohm  had  announced  in  1827.  He  also  invented 
the  principle  of  the  I'elay,  by  which  the  action  of  a  very  feeble  current 
controls  the  operation  of  a  more  powerful  local  system.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  essential  features  of  the  so-called  American  system  of 
telegraphy  are  to  be  credited  to  Henry,  who  had  a  working  line  in  his 
laboratory  as  early  as  1882. 

Morse  made  use  of  the  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  of  Henry, 
and  b}*^  his  indefatigable  labora  and  persistent  faith  the  commercial 
value  of  the  enterprise  was  really  established.  In  the  meantime  con- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  Europe.  Baron  Schilling,  a  Russian 
councilor  of  state,  devised  and  exhibited  a  needle  telegraph.  The  two 
illustrious  German  physicists.  Gauss  and  Weber,  established  a  success- 
fully working  line  2  or  3  miles  long  in  1833,  and  this  system  was  com- 
mercially developed  by  Steinheil  in  1837.  In  England,  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone  made  many  important  contributions,  although  using  the 
needle  system,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  commercial  success  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph 
was  assured,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  transmission  of  messages  distance 
was  practically  annihilated. 

Oersted,  Amgo,  Ampere,  Sturgeon,  and  Henry  had  made  it  possible 
to  convert  electricity  into  mechanical  energy.  Motors  of  various 
types  had  been  invented,  and  the  possibility  of  using  the  new  source 
of  power  for  running  machinery,  cars,  boats,  etc.,  was  fully  recognized. 
Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  do  these  things,  but  the  great  cost 
of  producing  the  current  by  moans  of  a  battery  stood  in  the  way  of 
success.  Another  epoch-making  discovery  was  necessary — namely,  a 
method  of  reversing  the  process  and  converting  mechanical  energy 
into  electricity.  This  was  supplied  by  the  genius  of  Michael  Fai'aday, 
who  had  succeeded  Davy  in  the  Royal  Institution  at  London.  In  1831 
Faraday  discovered  induction,  the  key  to  the  modern  development  of 
electricity.  He  showed  that  while  Oersted  had  proved  that  a  current 
of  electricity  would  generate  a  magnetic  field  and  set  a  magnet  in 
motion,  this  process  was  reversible.  A  magnet  set  in  motion  in  a  mag- 
netic field  by  a  steam  engine  or  any  other  source  of  power  would  pro- 
duce in  a  conductor  properly  arranged  a  current  of  electricity,  and 
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thus  the  dynamo  came  into  existence.  In  this  brilliant  investigation 
he  waa  almost  anticipat^'d  by  Henry,  who  was  working  at  Albany  along 
the  game  lines,  but  under  much  less  favorable  eonditions,  Indeed,  in 
several  of  the  most  important  points  the  American  actually  did  antici- 
pate the  Englishman. 

Nearly  half  a  century  elapaed  before  this  most  important  discovery 
was  sufficiently  developed  to  become  commercially  valuable,  and  it  ia 
impossible  in  this  place  to  trace  the  »t(>ps  by  which  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  the  production  and  utilization  of  electricity  as 
existing  to-day  was  accomplished,  a;*  a  result  of  which  the  century 
closes,  as  one  might  say,  in  a  blaze  of  light;  and  it  is  unnecessary, 
because  most  people  have  witnessed  the  spread  of  the  tii'e  which  Faraday 
and  Henry  kindled. 

Fai'aday's  discovery  of  induction  furnished  the  basis  of  that  mar- 
velous improvement  upon  the  telegraph  by  which  actual  i^eech  is 
transmitted  over  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  invention  of  the  telephone  the  names  of  Philip  Reiss, 
GruLwni  Bell,  Elisha  C4ray,  and  Dolbear  wUl  always  be  mentioned,  each 
of  whom,  doubtless  independently,  hit  upon  a  way  of  accomplishing 
the  result  with  more  or  less  success.  To  Bell,  however,  belongs  the 
lionor  of  having  first  practically  solved  the  problem,  and  of  devising  a 
system  which,  with  numerous  moditications  and  improvements,  ha,-* 
come  into  extensive  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  No  other  appliiutiou 
of  electricity  has  come  into  such  univei'sal  use,  and  none  has  contributed 
more  to  the  comfort  of  life. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  since  Faraday's  time  no  discovery  I 
comparable  with  his  in  real  importance  has  been  nfade.  the  past  twenty-  I 
five  years  have  not  lacked  in  results  of  scientific  research,  some  of 
which  may,  in  the  not  distant  future,  eclipse  even  that  in  the  value  of 
their  practical  applications.  Among  these  must  be  ranked  Clerk  Max- 
well's theory  of  electric  waves  and  its  beautiful  veriJication  in  lS8Rby 
the  young  German  physicist,  Hertz.  This  -brilliant  student  of  elec- 
tricity succeeded  in  actually  producing,  detecting,  and  controlling 
these  waves,  and  out  of  this  discovery  has  come  the  "  wireless  telegra- 
phy" which  has  been  so  rapidly  developed  within  the  last  few  yeare. 
Many  other  discoveries  in  electricity  of  great  scientific  interest  and 
practical  promise  have  been  I'ecorded  in  the  closing  years  of  the  cen- 
tury, but  the  necessary  limits  of  this  article  forbid  their  consideration. 

No  accomit  of  the  progress  of  physical  science  during  the  nineteenth 
century  would  be  even  approximately  complete  without  mention  of 
other  investigations  of  profound  significance.  For  instance,  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  sound  has  yielded  results  of  great  scientific  and 
some  practical  value.  The  application  of  the  theory  of  interference 
by  Thomas  Young;  the  publication  of  Helmholtz's  great  work,  the 
TonemptindungeD,  in  which  his  theory  of  harmony  was  fii'st  fully  pre- 
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sented;  the  publication  of  Lord  Rayleigh's  treatise;  the  invention  and 
construction  by  KOnig  of  acoustic  apparatus,  the  best  example  yet 
furnished  of  scientific  handicraft.  All  of  these  mark  important 
advances,  not  only  in  acoustics,  but  in  general  physics  as  well.  The 
phonautograph  of  Scott  and  KOnig,  by  which  a  graphic  record  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords  was  made  possible,  was  ingeniously  con- 
verted by  Edison  into  a  speech  recording  and  reproducing  machine, 
the  phonograph,  by  which  the  most  marvelous  results  are  accomplished 
in  the  simplest  possible  manner. 

The  century  is  also  to  be  credited  with  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  photography,  which,  although  not  of  the  first 
importance,  has  contributed  much  to  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  as  an  aid 
to  scientific  investigation  has  become  quite  indispensable. 

The  wonderfully  beautiful  experiments  of  Sir  William  Crookes,  on 
the  passage  of  an  electric  discharge  through  a  high  vacuum,  and  other 
phenomena  connected  with  what  has  been  called  '^radiant  matter," 
begun  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  continued  by  him  and 
others  up  to  the  present  time,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  brilliant 
work  of  ROntgen  in  the  discovery  and  study  of  the  so-called  *'X" 
rays,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  understood.  Their  further 
investigation  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  Becquerel,  and  others  seem  to  have 
revealed  new  forms  and  phases  of  radiation,  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
which  is  likely  to  throw  much  light  on  obscure  problems  relating  to 
the  nature  of  matter. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  matter,  the  ablest  physicists  of  the  cen- 
tury have  thought  and  written  much,  and  doubtless  our  pi*esent  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  much  more  nearly  the  truth  than  that  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  molecular  theory  of  gases  has  met  with  such 
complete  experimental  verification  and  is  so  in  accord  with  all  observed 
phenomena  that  it  must  be  accepted  as  essentially  correct.  As  to  the 
ultimate  nature  of  what  is  called  matter,  a^  distinguished  from  the 
ethereal  medium,  what  is  known  as  the  ''vortex  theory  of  atoms"  has 
received  the  most  consideration.  This  theory  was  developed  by  Lord 
Kelvin  out  of  Helmholtz's  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  inde- 
structibility of  a  vortex  ring  when  once  formed  in  a  medium  possess- 
ing the  properties  which  are  generally  attributed  to  the  ether. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  most  promising  fact 
relating  to  physical  science  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  well-organized  and  splen- 
didly equipped  laboratories  in  which  original  research  is  systematically 
planned  and  carried  out.  When  one  reflects  that  for  the  most  part 
during  the  century  just  ending  the  advance  of  science  was  more  or  less 
of  the  nature  of  a  guerrilla  warfare  against  ignorance,  it  seems  safe  to 
predict  for  that  just  beginning  victories  more  glorious  than  any  yet  won. 


ELECTRICITY  DURING  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


By  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson. 


The  great  importance  which  electricity  has  attained  in  many  depai-t- 
ments  of  human  activity  is  so  constantly  evident  that  we  have  difficulty 
in  realizing  how  short  is  the  time  which  has  been  occupied  in  its 
development.  The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  ever 
remain  memorable,  not  only  for  the  great  advances  in  nearly  all  the 
useful  arts,  but  for  the  peculiarly  rapid  electric  progress,  and  the  pro- 
found eflfect  which  it  has  had  upon  the  lives  and  business  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  preceding  century  we  find  no  evidences  of  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  any  useful  purpose.  Few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant principles  of  the  science  were  then  known.  Franklin's  invention 
of  the  lightning  rod  was  not  intended  to  utilize  electric  force,  but  to 
guard  life  and  property  from  the  perils  of  the  thunderstorm.  The 
numerous  instructive  experiments  in  frictional  electricity,  the  first 
known  form  of  electric  manifestation  except  lightning,  made  clear 
certain  principles,  such  as  conduction  and  insulation,  and  served  to 
distinguish  the  two  opposite  electric  conditions  known  as  positive  and 
negative.  Franklin's  kite  experiment  confirmed  the  long-suspected 
identity  of  lightning  and  electric  sparks.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  discovery  by  Alexander  Volta  in  1799  of  his  pile,  or  battery,  that 
electricity  could  take  its  place  as  an  agent  of  practical  value.     Volta, 

•  

when  he  made  this  great  discovery,  was  following  the  work  of  Gal- 
vani,  begun  in  1786.  But  Gralvani  in  his  experiments  mistook  the  eflfect 
for  the  cause  and  so  missed  making  the  unique  demonstration  that  two 
diflferent  metals  immersed  in  a  solution  could  set  up  an  electric  current. 
Volta,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Pa  via  and  a  foreign  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  England,  communicated  his  discovery  to  the 
president  of  the  society  in  March,  1800,  and  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  world  the  first  means  for  obtaining  a  steady  flow  of  electricity. 
Before  this  event  electric  energy  had  been  known  to  the  experimenter 
in  pretty  eflfects  of  attraction  and  repulsion  of  light  objects,  in  fitful 
flashes  of  insignificant  power,  or  as  it  appeared  in  nature,  in  the  fearful 
bursts  of  energy  during  a  thunderstorm,  uncontrolled  and  erratic.    The 
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analogous  and  rlosely  related  phenomena  of  magnetism  had  already 
found  an  impoi*tant  application  in  the  navigator's  compass. 

The  shnplest  facts  of  electro-magnetism,  upon  which  much  of  the 
later  electrical  developments  depend,  remained  entirely  unknown  until 
near  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mag- 
netism itself,  as  exemplified  in  loadstone  or  in  magnetized  iron  or 
steel,  had  long  before  been  consistently  studied  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Colchester,  England,  and  in  1690  his  great  work,  De  Magnete,  was 
published.  It  is  a  first  example,  and  an  excellent  one,  too,  of  the 
application  of  the  inductive  method,  so  fruitful  in  after  years.  The 
restraints  which  a  superstitious  age  had  imposed  upon  nature  study 
were  gradually  removed,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  just  past 
occasional  decided  encouragement  began  to  be  given  to  physical 
research.  It  was  this  condition  which  put  into  the  hands  of  Humphry 
Davy,  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  London,  at  the  opening  of  the  cen- 
tury, a  voltaic  battery  of  some  250  pairs  of  plates.  With  this  a 
remarkabl}'  fruitful  era  of  electric  discovery  began.  In  1802  Davy 
first  showed  the  electric  arc  or  '^  arch  "  on  a  small  scale  between  pieces 
of  carbon.  He  also  laid  the  foundation  for  future  electro-chemical 
work  by  decomposing  by  the  battery  current  potash  and  soda,  and  thus 
isolating  the  alkali  metals  potassium  and  sodium  for  the  first  time. 
This  was  in  1807,  and  the  result  was  not  only  greatly  to  advance  the 
youthful  science  of  chemistry,  but  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  a  new  power  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific  worker,  the  electric  cur- 
rent. A  fund  was  soon  subscribed  by  "a  few  zealous  cultivators  and 
patrons  of  science"  interested  in  the  discovery  of  Davy,  and  he  had  at 
his  service  in  1801  no  less  than  2,(X)0  cells  of  voltaic  battery.  With 
the  intense  currents  obtained  from  it  he  again  demonstrated  the  won- 
•derful  and  brilliant  phenomenon  of  the  electric  arc  by  closing  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  battery  through  terminals  of  hard-wood  charcoal  and  then 
separating  them  for  a  short  distance.  A  magnificent  arch  of  flame  was 
maintained  between  the  separated  ends,  and  the  light  from  the  charcoal 
pieces  was  of  dazzling  splendor.  Thus  was  born  into  the  world  the 
electric  arc  light,  of  which  there  are  now  hundreds  of  thousands  burn- 
ing nightly  in  our  country  alone. 

Davy  probably  never  imagin(»d  that  his  !)rilliant  experiment  would 
soon  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  lighting  of  the  world.  He  may 
never  have  regarded  it  as  of  any  practical  value.  In  fact,  many  years 
elapsed  before  any  further  attempt  was  made  to  utilize  the  light  of  the 
electric  arc.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  bat- 
teries ill  existence  were  crude  and  gave  only  their  full  power  for  a  very 
short  time  after  the  circuit  was  closed.  They  were  subject  to  the  very 
serious  defect  of  rapid  polarization,  whereby  the  activity  was  at  once 
reduced.  A  long  period  elapsed  before  this  defect  was  removed. 
Davy,  in  his  exp>eriments,  had  also  noted  the  very  intense  heat  of  the 
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electric  arc  and  found  that  but  few  substances  escaped  fusion  or  vola- 
tilization when  placed  in  the  heated  stream  between  the  carbon 
electrodes.  Here  again  he  was  pioneer  in  every  important  and  quite 
recent  electric  work,  employing  the  electric  furnace,  which  has  already 
given  rise  to  several  new  and  valuable  industries. 

The  conduction  of  electricity  along  wires  naturally  led  to  efforts  to 
employ  it  in  signaling.  As  early  as  1774  attempts  were  made  b}'  Le 
Sage  of  Geneva  to  apply  frictional  electricity  to  telegraphy.  His 
work  was  followed  before  the  close  of  the  century  by  other  similar 
proposals.  Voita's  discovery  soon  gave  a  renewed  impetus  to  these 
efforts.  It  was  easy  enough  to  stop  and  start  a  current  in  a  line  of 
wire  connecting  two  points,  but  something  more  than  that  was  requi- 
site. A  good  receiver,  or  means  for  recognizing  the  presence  or 
absence  of  current  in  the  wire  or  circuit,  did  not  exist.  The  art  had 
to  wait  for  the  discovery  of  the  effects  of  electric  currents  upon  mag- 
nets and  the  production  of  magnetism  by  such  currents.  Curiously, 
even  in  1802,  the  fact  that  a  wire  conveying  a  cui-rent  would  deflect  a 
compass  needle  was  observed  by  Romagnosi,  of  Trente,  but  it  was 
afterwards  forgotten,  and  not  until  1819  was  any  real  advance  made. 

It  was  then  that  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  showed  that  a  magnet 
tends  to  set  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire  conveying  a  current,  and 
that  the  direction  of  turning  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  current. 
The  study  of  the  magnetic  effects  of  electric  currents  b}-  Arago  and 
Ampere,  and  the  production  of  the  electro-magnet  by  Sturgeon,  to- 
gether with  the  very  valuable  work  of  Henry  and  others,  made  possi- 
ble the  completion  of  the  electric  telegraph.  This  was  done  by  Morse 
and  Vail  in  America,  and  almost  simultaneously  by  workers  abroad; 
but  before  Morse  had  entered  the  field  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  had  exem- 
plified by  experiments  the  working  of  electric  signaling  by  electro- 
magnets over  a  short  line.  It  was  Henry,  in  fact,  who  first  made  a 
practically  useful  electro-magnet  of  soft  iron.  The  histoiy  of  the 
electric  telegraph  teaches  us  that  to  no  single  individual  is  the  inven- 
tion due.  The  Morse  svstem  had  been  demonstrated  in  1837,  but  not 
until  1844  was  the  first  telegraph  line  built.  It  connected  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  and  the  funds  for  defra3"ing  its  cost  were  obtained 
from  Congress  only  after  a  severe  struggle.  This  can  be  easily  under- 
stood, for  electricity  had  not  up  to  that  time  ever  been  shown  to  have 
any  practical  usefulness.  The  success  of  the  Morse  telegraph  was 
soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of  telegraph  lines  as  a  means  of 
conmiunication  between  all  the  large  cities  and  populous  districts. 
Scarcely  ten  years  elapsed  before  the  possibility  of  a  trans- Atlantic 
telegraph  was  mooted.  The  cable  laid  in  1858  was  a  failure.  A  few 
words  passed  and  then  the  cable  broke  down  completely.  This  was 
found  to  be  due  to  defects  in  construction.  A  renewed  effort  to  lav  a 
cable  was  made  in  1866,  but  disappointment  again  followed;  the  cable 
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broke  in  mid  ocesn  and  the  work  again  ceased.  The  great  task  was  sac- 
cessfolly  accomplished  in  the  following  year,  and  the  pluck  and  perti- 
nacity  of  those  who  were  staking  their  capital^  if  not  tiieir  reputation  for 
business  sagacity,  were  amply  rewarded.  Even  the  lost  cable  of  1866 
was  found,  spliced  to  a  new  cable,  and  completed  soon  after  as  a  sec- 
ond working  line.  The  delicate  instruments  for  the  working  of  tiiese 
long  cables  were  due  to  the  genius  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  now  Lord 
Kelvin,  whose  other  instruments  for  electrical  measurement  have  for 
years  been  a  great  fEictor  in  securing  precision  both  in  scientific  and 
practical  testing.  The  number  of  cables  joining  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern hemispheres  has  been  increased  from  thne  to  time,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  cable  ia  now  an  ordinary  occurrence  calling  for  little^  or 
no  especial  note. 

The  introduction  of  the  electric  telegrapli  was  followed  by  the  inv^i*- 
tion  of  various  signaling  systems,  die  most  important  being-  the  fire- 
alarm  telegraph  as  suggested  by  Channing  and  worked  out  by  Farmer.. 
We  now,  also,  have  automatic  clock  systems^  in  which,  a  master  eloek 
controls  or  gives  movement  to  die  hands  of  distant  clock  dials  by  elee- 
trie  currents  sent  out  over  die  connecting  or  drcuit  wiroi^  Aaizimatlc 
electric  signals  are  made  whiMi  fire  breaksout  in  a  building^and  alai!m» 
are  similarly  rung  when  a  burglar  breaks  in.  Not  only  do  we  have 
telegraphs  which  print  words  and  characters — asin  the  stock  ^^liekBr^ — 
but  in  the  form  known  as  the  teleaotognq^  invented  hy  Di^-  Elisha 
Gray,  the  sender  writes  his  message^  wiiicli  writmg  is  at  the  same  time 
being  reproduced  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line.  Even  piictures  or 
drawings  are  ^^  wired  ^  by  special  instruments.  The  donrability  of 
making  one  wire  connecting  two  points  do  a  bu^  amount  of  wock^ 
and  thus  avoiding  the  addition  of  new  lines,  has  led  to  two  remarkahle 
devf*lopments  of  telegraphy.  In  the  duplex,  quadruplex,^  and  multi- 
plex systems  several  messages  may  at  the  same  time  be  traversing  a 
single  wirp  line  without  interference  one  with  the  other.  In  the  rapid 
automatic  systems  tile  working  capacity  of  tlie  line  is  increased  by 
special  automatic  transmitting  machines  and  rapid  recorders^,  and  the 
electric  inipcdses  in  the  line  itself  follow  each  other  with  great  speed. 

Improvement  in  this  field  has  by  no  means  ceased^  and  new  systems 
for  rapid  transmission  are  yet  being  worked  out.  The  object  is  to 
enlarge  the  (hurrying  capacity  of  existing  tines  connecting  lai^  cen- 
ters of  population.  The  names  of  Wheatstone.  Steams^,.  Edisoiu  and 
Delaney  are  prominent  in  connection  with  this  wort  For  use  in 
telegraphy  the  originally  crude  forms  of  voltaic  battery — suck  as  Davy 
used — were  replaced  by  the  mc^e  perfect  types — such  as  the  constant 
battery  of  DanieU,  the  nitric-acid  battery  of  Grove,  dating  from  ISS^^ 
and  the  carbon  battery  of  Bunsen^  first  brought  out  in  1S4±  Such 
was  the  power  of  the  Grove  and  Bunsen  batteries  that  attention  was 
agaxQ  ealled  to  the  eleetrie  are  and  to  the  possibility  of  its  use  for 
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electric  illumination.  Accordingly  we  find  that  suggestions  were  soon 
made  for  electric-arc  lamps  to  be  operated  by  these  more  powerful  and 
constant  sources  of  electric  current.  The  first  example  of  a  working 
type  of  an  arc  lamp  was  that  brought  to  notice  by  W.  E.  Staite,  in 
1847,  and  his  description  of  the  lamp  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  could  be  worked  is  a  remarkably  exact  and  full  statement,  consid- 
ering the  time  of  its  appearance.  Staite  even  anticipated  the  most 
recent  phase  of  development  in  arc  lighting,  namely,  the  inclosure  of 
the  light  in  a  partially  air-tight  globe  to  prevent  too  rapid  waste  of 
the  carbons  by  combustion  in  the  air.  In  a  public  address  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  in  1847,  he  advocated  the  use  of  the  arc  so  inclosed  in 
mines,  as  obviating  the  danger  of  fire/  But  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  electric  arc  acquired  any  importance  as  a  practical  illuminant. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  hope  of  its  success  so  long  as  the  current  had 
to  be  obtained  from  batteries  consuming  chemicals  and  zinc.  The 
expense  was  too  great  and  the  batteries  soon  became  exhausted.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  occasional  exhibitions  of  arc  lighting  were  made, 
notably  in  1856  by  Lacassagne  and  Thiers  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

For  this  service  thev  had  invented  an  arc  lamp  involving  what  is 
known  as  the  diflferential  principle,  afterwards  applied  so  extensively 
to  arc  lamps.  The  length  of  the  arc  or  the  distance  between  the  car- 
bons of  the  lamp  was  controlled  with  great  nicety,  and  the  light  thus 
rendered  very  steady.  Even  as  late  as  1876  batteries  were  occasionally 
used  to  work  single  electric  arc  lamps  for  public  exhibitions,  or  for 
demonstration  purposes  in  the  scientific  departments  of  schools.  The 
discovery  of  the  means  of  efliciently  generating  electricity  from 
mechanical  power  constitutes,  however,  the  keynote  of  all  the  won- 
derful electrical  work  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  made  electrical  energy  available  at  low  cost.  Michael  Faraday,  a 
most  worthy  successor  of  Davy  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  studying 
the  relations  between  electric  currents  and  magnets,  made  the  exceed- 
ingly important  observation  that  a  wire,  if  moved  in  the  field  of  a 
magnet,  would  yield  a  current  of  electricity.  Simple  as  the  discover}'^ 
was,  its  effect  has  been  stupendous.  Following  his  science  for  its  own 
sake,  he  unwittingly  opened  up  possibilities  of  the  greatest  practical 
moment.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  future  dynamo-electric 
machine  was  discovered  by  him.  This  was  in  1831.  Faraday's  inves- 
tigations were  so  complete  and  his  deductions  so  masterly  that  little 
was  left  to  be  done  by  others.  Electro-magnetism  was  supplemented 
by  magneto-electricity.  Both  the  electric  motor  and  the  dynamo  gen- 
erator were  now  potentially  present  with  us.  Faraday  contented  him- 
self with  pointing  the  way,  leaving  the  technical  engineer  to  follow. 
In  one  of  Faraday's  experiments  a  copper  disk,  mounted  on  an  axis 
passing  through  its  center,  was  revolved  between  the  poles  of  a  large 


«dKftiI  amg^mit.  A  'wii^  touched  the  iteripherT  of  the  dk^  at  a  fleieoted 
^pytutitmi  'w^ctix  i*eH|itHTt  to  ldie  iim^rn^t  and  ancitber  wa^  in  cdDDection  irith 
liW  axitv.  The«e  wirt^t-  w«re  imh^d  througii  a  ^ralvaDcimetHT  or  instm- 
iiHun  5"t«  dtfUfCtin^  t^Wnnde  cmreiit.  A  cttrreiit  wat  noted  a^  preeeirt 
iii  tbe  tiirtmh  m4>  ioug  at^  idie  disk  was  turned.  Her^i.  liien.  wa^  tiie 
^mftiirvo  dTimnici.  Tbe  (Hmturr  dioHet*  witii  siiurk'  dvnamo  machiDef:  of 
«nH^r  ;uvKH»  Imrnt^K^wt^r  cn^Muatr  and  with  idnglt*  power  stKtionfi  in  i^iikdi 

pc>i?i^«r.  tfn*  perfwtt  ifi  the  modem  drnomo  that  out  of  iJiiHtliarBepower 
fjkjH^ndtid  in  drrrii^r  it  H5<»  or  more  mar  be  delivered  to  tbe  elecitric  fine 
a^  HltHttrii*  eneii^gT .  Tbe  ekiotric  motor,  now  «o  common,  is  a  jnadbine 
ILkf  liiie  dxtiamcu  in  wliicii  the  princj^e  of  atrtion  it*  fflmphr  revealed:: 
t\UHitiric  tintirgr  daiiTered  from  the  Hneij  became^  again  metdundcid 
nicitkkii  t»r  jK>wBr. 

Sc^oi  uft>etr  Faxaday's  diftooverieiB  in  imigneto^electiriGitT  BXtenaaptB 
wtipe  made  tc»  cxuMita^ot  ^enerskxre  of  ^tectracitT  from  power:  hftrt:  ttiie 
ntaofaiiH^  were  emaJL  crade^  and  imperfect,  and  l^e  reBiiite  iieoeBiiaa!ihr 

i^ix£u  in  Parniv.  one  rear  after  Fa.radaT"iii  dinocyrerr  was  aomamioed. 
Atade  a  machine  which  embodied  in  its  oan^troction  a  Simple  oaumm- 
tatkvr  for  giring  tiie  (mrrents  a  fdngile  £reotian  of  flow.  Tbifi  is  ^iie 
p(ro!^«t3'pe  oi  1^  commutators  now  found  on  wliat  are  calDed  oonitisi- 
Tiic«tts^ciiLrreiit  di  iiamcitL  After  Pbdi  followed  Sajcknu  darte,  Wtea^t- 
tdiOBe  and  Oooke.  SUihrer.  and  otiiertL  but  not  watSU  18r»4  w^is  anr  Terr 
]i(4ailiile  im^cMremeDrt  smde  or  fiogge^rted.  In  l^ia^  rear  Soreu  Bjoirtlau 
iiii  C^ipenhag^ju  denc^bed  in  a  parent  ^pecificatiou  the  paincipke  '&t 
tatufrdng  tiie  eletl^ric  (mrrent^  generated  to  trHverne  ctoils  cd  wire  t»o 
di?^>Hed  a*«  tc>  reeufurc^-  the  mag^netif  field  of  the  maclune  itself.  A 
reaj-  t?ubft*equeutly  the  name  idea  was  again  more  tilearly  *»et  out  by 
Hjorth.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  modem  ^ielf-extiting  dynamo,  the 
fieid  niagiM^-s  of  which,  rerr  we^k  at  the  f?tarL  are  built  uj)  or  ?«trength- 
eoed  Iry  the  curre^uls  from  tin^  armature  c^r  rerolring"  pain  of  the 
maciiiiie  in  whici  power  ib  conennDcd  tK:»  produce  elec^tricitT. 

In  lK5iI  I>r-  Werner  Siemens,  c»f  Berlin,  well  known  as  a  great  pio- 
neer in  ti>e  electric-  arts,  brought  out  ti>e  Sieimens  armatdire^  an  inno- 
i^aition  MAore  valuable  thau  any  oti>er  made  up  tc»  tha;t  time-  'Oiis  was 
€iub»equeaitly  uii^d  in  the  powerful  mtat-idnes  c»f  WDde  and  Ladd.  It 
€Jdll  Kurvires  m  maigTiet-c)  iadl-bell  apparatus  for  such  work  as  t«elephoi>e 
fiagnaJit^.  m  exploders  for  mines  and  blastoig.  and  in  the  simpler 
types  of  eknlrt^plating  dynaoKis. 

The  decade  be»tween  iMiOand  187<*  opened  a  new  era  in  the  con^truc- 
tioQ  and  working  of  dynamc*  loachines  and  iiK4<»r?v.  It  is  notable  for 
two  advance^  of  reiy  great  value  and  impc»itan<:'»e.  Dr.  Pa(X"iD<:*tti.  of 
Florence,  in  is*^*.  deBcrabed  a  machine  bv  w^hki  txue  cc»ntinuous  cur- 

■m 

rents  rodenifaliiig  batteiy  currefsts  ocmld  be  <^itaioed.     Up  to  that 
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machines  gave  either  rapidly  alternating  or  fluctuating  currents,  not 
steady  currents  in  one  direction.  The  Paccinotti  construction,  in 
modified  forms,  is  now  almost  universally  employed  in  dynamo 
machines,  and  even  where  the  form  is  now  quite  different  the  Pacci- 
notti type  has  been  at  least  the  forerunner  and  has  undergone  modifi- 
cations to  suit  special  ends  in  view.  Briefly,  Paccinotti  made  his 
armature  of  a  ring  of  iron  with  iron  projections,  between  which  the 
coils  of  insulated  wire  are  wound.  Although  full  descriptions  of  Pac- 
cinotti's  ring  armature  and  commutator  were  given  out  in  1864,  his 
work  attracted  but  little  attention  until  Gramme,  in  Paris,  about  1870, 
brought  out  the  relatively  perfect  Gramme  machine.  In  the  mean- 
time the  other  great  development  of  the  decade  took  place. 

Although  Hjorth  had,  as  stated  before,  put  forward  the  idea  that  a 
dynamo  generator  might  itself  furnish  currents  for  magnetizing  its 
own  magnets,  this  valuable  suggestion  was  not  apparently  worked  out 
until  1866,  when  a  machine  was  constructed  for  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  fii'st  self -exciting  machine  in 
existence.  Wheatstone  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1867,  "On  the  augmentation  of  the  power  of  a  magnet  by  the 
reaction  thereon  of  currents  induced  by  the  magnet  itself."  This 
action  later  became  known  as  the  reaction  principle  in  dynamo 
machines. 

As  often  happens,  the  idea  occurred  to  other  workers  in  science 
almost  simultaneously,  and  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  also  read  a  paper  in 
Berlin  about  a  month  earlier  than  that  of  Wheatstone,  clearly  describ- 
ing the  reaction  principle.  Furthermore,  a  patent  specification  had 
been  filed  in  the  British  patent  office  by  S.  A.  Varley,  December  24, 
1866,  clearly  showing  the  same  principle  of  action,  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, the  first  to  put  the  matter  on  record.  The  time  was  ripe  for 
the  appearance  of  machines  closely  resembling  the  types  now  in  such 
extended  use.  Gramme,  in  1870,  adopting  a  modified  form  of  the 
Paccinotti  ring  and  commutator,  and  employing  the  reaction  principle, 
first  succeeded  in  producing  a  highly  efficient,  compact,  and  durable 
continuous-current  dynamo.  The  Granmae  machine  was  immediately 
recognized  as  a  great  technical  triumph.  It  was  in  a  sense  the  culmi- 
nation of  many  years  of  development,  beginning  with  the  early 
attempts  immediately  following  Faraday's  discovery  already  referred 
to.  Gramme  constructed  his  revolving  armature  of  a  soft  iron  wire 
ring,  upon  which  ring  a  series  of  small  coils  of  insulated  wire  were 
wound  in  successive  radial  planes.  These  coils  were  all  connected 
into  a  continuous  wire,  and  from  the  junctions  of  the  coils  one  with 
another  connections  were  taken  to  a  range  of  copper  bars  insulated 
from  each  other,  constituting  the  commutator.  In  1872  Von  Hefner 
Alteneck,  in  Berlin,  modified  the  ring  winding  of  Gramme,  and  pro- 
duced the  ^^  drum  winding,"  which  avoided  the  necessity  for  threading 
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wirR  tfaiDagb  the  center  of  the  iron  ring,  a«  in  the  Grramme  consteic- 
tion.  The  several  (toils  of  the  drum  were  atill  connected^  a»  in 
Grramme's  machine^  to  the  successive  strips  of  the  commutator. 

In  mortem  dynamos  and  motors  the  armature,  ofiually  constiaasted 
of  sheet-iron  pnnchings,  is  a  ring  witii  projections,  em  in  Pacemotiia's 
machine,  and  the  coils  of  wire  are  in  most  cases  wound  separately  and 
then  plained  in  the  spaces  between  the  projections,  constituting  in  fiMrti 
a  fonn  of  drum  winding.  In  the  early  seventies  a  few  Gramme  ring 
and  8iemens  drum  machines  had  been  applied  to  the  running  of  arc 
lights,  one  machine  for  each  light.  There  were  also  acmift  Griaaime 
machines  in  use  for  electroplating. 

fn  all  dynamos  in  practice  use  the  currents  which  are  genexated  are 
alternating  currents,  as  they  are  called.  Such  currents  are  cfaaEacter- 
iaed  by  rapid  changes  of  direction  or  reversals.  These  occur  nuniy 
times  per  second,  and  when  such  currents  are  to  be  made  into  contm- 
uous  currents  flowing  in  one  direction,  the  machine  i»  provided  witdi  a 
commutator  for  connecting  the  coiln  to  the  circuit,  so  that  die  ewassBt 
will  always  flow  in  it  in  the  same  direction.  Grreat  numbers^of  dynamoBy 
however,  are  uned  without  commutators^  for  changing  the  direction  of 
their  currents.  In  such  machines  the  circuit  receives^  instead  of  con- 
tinuous currents,  waves  of  current  or  alternating  currents^  A*  with 
sound,  the  waves  have  a  pitch — i.  e.,  they  follow  each  other  att  a  eertein 
number  of  times  per  second.  In  usual  practice  there  will  be  frcHa  25 
waves,  which  would  be  a  low  period,  up  to  150  or  more  per  second,  but 
machines  can  be  constructed  to  produce  alternating  eurrente  of  noany 
diousand  waves  or  cycles  (as  they  are  termed)  per  seeoiui  for  special 
uses.  Wlien  an  alternating  current  flows  from  a  line,  there  are  thnea 
when  the  current  is  changing  from  one  direction  to  the  other  and 
when  there  is  actually  no  current,  and  these  are  called  the  zeros  or 
dead  points  of  the  current.  Much  of  the  machinery  developed  in  later 
years  has  been  of  the  alternating-current  type,  generators,  motors,  ete., 
utilizing  these  rapidly  reversing  currents. 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  18T6,  but  two 
exhibits  of  electric-lighting  apparatus  were  to  be  found.  Of  these  one 
was  the  firamme  and  the  other  the  Wallace-Farmer  exhibit  The 
Wallace- Farmer  dynamo  machine  is  a  tjrpe  now  obsolete.  It  was  not  a 
good  design,  but  the  Wallace  exhibit  contained  other  examples  refect- 
ing great  credit  upon  this  American  pioneer  in  dynamo  work.  Some 
of  these  machines  were  very  similar  in  construction  to  later  forms 
which  went  into  very  exteuvsive  use.  The  large  searchHgfats  occasion- 
ally  used  in  night  illumination  during  the  exhibition  were  operated  by 
the  current  from  Wallace -Farmer  machines.  The  Oramme  exhibit 
was  a  remarkable  exhibit  for  ite  time.  Though  not  extensive,  it  was 
most  instructive.  There  were  found  in  it  a  dynamo  running  an  arc 
lamp^  a  large  machine  for  electrolytic  work,  soch  as  electropittting  and 
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electrotyping,  and,  most  novel  and  interesting  of  all,  one  Gramme 
machine  driven  by  power  was  connected  to  another  by  a  pair  of  wires 
and  the  second  ran  as  a  motor.  This  in  turn  drove  a  centrifugal  pump 
and  raised  water  which  flowed  in  a  small  fall  or  cataract.  A  year  or 
two  previously  the  Gramme  mac^hine  had  been  accidentally  found  to  be 
as  excellent  an  electric  motor  as  it  was  a  generating  dynamo.  The  crude 
motors  of  Jacobi,  Froment,  Davenport,  Page,  Vergnes,  Graume,  and 
many  others,  were  thus  rendered  obsolete  at  a  stroke.  The  first  public 
demonstration  of  the  working  of  one  Gramme  machine  by  another  was 
made  by  Fontaine  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873. 

Here,  then,  was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  great  electric  power  trans- 
mission plants  of  to-day;  the  suggestion  of  the  electric  station  furnish- 
ing power  as  well  as  light,  and  to  a  less  degree  the  promise  of  future 
railways  using  electric  power.  Replace  the  centrifugal  pump  of  this 
modest  exhibit  by  a  turbine  wheel,  reverse  the  flow  of  water  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  drive  the  electric  motor  so  that  the  machine  becomes  a 
dynamo,  and  in  like  manner  make  of  the  dynamo  a  motor,  and  we 
exemplify  in  a  simple  way  recent  great  enterprises  using  water  power 
for  die  generation  of  the  current  to  be  ti'ansmitted  over  lines  to  distant 
electric  motors  or  lights. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  also  marks  the  beginning,  the  very  birth, 
it  may  be  said,  of  an  electric  invention  destined  to  l>ecome,  before  the 
close  of  the  century,  a  most  potent  factor  in  human  affairs.  The  speak- 
ing telephone  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  there  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  to  the  savants,  among  whom  was  the  distinguished  electrician  and 
scientist.  Sir  William  Thomson.  For  the  first  time  in  the  historv  of 
the  world  a  structure  of  copper  wire  and  iron  spoke  to  a  listening  ear. 
Nay,  more,  it  both  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  speaker  and  repeated 
the  voice  at  a  far-distant  point.  The  instruments,  were,  moreover, 
the  acme  of  simplicity.  Within  a  year  many  a  boy  had  constructed  a 
pair  of  telephones  at  an  expenditure  for  material  of  only  a  few  pennies. 
In  its  first  form  the  transmitting  telephone  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
receiver,  and  they  were  reversible  in  function.  The  tmnsmitter  was 
in  reality  a  minute  dynamo  driven  by  the  atrial  voice  waves;  the 
receiver,  a  vibratory  motor,  worked  by  the  vibratory-  currents  from 
the  transmitter  and  reproducing  the  atrial  motions.  This  arrange- 
ment, most  beautiful  in  theory,  was  only  suited  for  use  on  short 
lines,  and  was  soon  afterwards  replaced  by  various  forms  of  i»rbon 
microphone  transmitter,  to  the  production  of  which  many  inventors 
had  turned  their  attention,  notably  Ekiison,  Hughes,  Blake,  and  Hun- 
nings.  In  modera  transmitters  the  voice  wave  does  not  furnish  the 
power  to  generate  the  telephone  current,  but  only  controls  the  flow  of 
an  already  existing  current  from  a  battery.  In  this  way  the  effects 
obtainable  may  be  made  sufficiently  powerful  for  transmission  to 
listeners  1,500  miles  away. 
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There  is  no  need  to  dwell  here  upon  the  enormous  saving  of  time 
secured  by  the  telephone  and  the  profound  eflfect  its  introduction  has 
had  upon  business  and  social  life.  The  situation  is  too  palpable. 
Nevertheless,  few  users  of  this  wonderful  invention  realize  how  much 
thought  and  skill  have  been  employed  in  working  out  the  details  of 
exchange  switchboards,  of  signaling  devices,  of  underground  cables 
and  overhead  wires,  and  of  the  speaking  instruments  themselves.  Few 
of  those  who  talk  between  Boston  and  Chicago  know  that  in  doing  so 
they  have  for  the  exclusive  use  of  their  voices  a  total  of  over  1,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  wire  in  the  single  line.  There  probably  exist  now 
in  the  United  States  alone  between  75,000  and  100,000  miles  of  hard 
drawn  copper  wire  for  long-distance  telephone  service,  and  over 
150,000  miles  of  wire  in  underground  conduits.  There  are  upward 
of  750,000  telephones  in  the  United  States,  and  including  both  over- 
head and  underground  lines,  a  total  of  more  than  500,000  miles  of 
wire.  Approximately,  1,000,000,000  conversations  are  annually  con- 
veyed. 

The  possibilit}'^  of  suboceanlc  telephoning  is  frequently  discussed, 
but  the  problem  thus  far  is  not  solved.  It  involves  grave  difficulties 
and  we  may  hope  that  its  solution  is  to  be  one  of  the  advances  which 
will  mark  the  coming  century's  progress.  The  advent  of  the  telephone 
in  1876  seemed  to  stimulate  invention  in  the  electric  field  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Its  immediate  commercial  success  probably  acted  also  to 
inspire  confidence  in  other  proposed  electric  enterprises.  Greater 
attention  than  ever  before  began  to  be  given  to  the  problem  of  electric 
lighting.  An  electric  arc-lamp,  probably  the  only  one  in  regular  use, 
had  been  installed  at  Dungeness  light-house  in  1862,  after  a  long  set 
of  trials  and  tests.  It  was  fed  by  a  Holmes  magneto-electric  machine 
of  the  old  type,  very  large  and  cumbrous  for  the  work.  Numerous 
changes  and  improvements  had  before  1878  been  made  in  arc  lamps  by 
Serrin,  Duboscq,  and  many  others,  but  the  display  of  electric  light 
during  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  was  the  first  memorable  use  of 
the  electric  light  on  a  large  scale.  The  splendid  illumination  of  the 
Aveiuie  de  TOpera  was  a  grand  object  lesson.  The  source  of  light  was 
th(»  ** electric  candle''  of  Paul  Jablochkoff,  a  Russian  engineer.  It  was 
a  strikingly  original  and  simple  arc  lamp.  Instead  of  placing  the 
two  carbons  point  to  point,  as  had  been  done  in  nearly  all  previous 
lamps,  he  placed  them  side  by  side  with  a  strip  of  baked  kaolin  between 
them.  The  candle  so  formed  was  supported  in  a  suitable  holder 
whereby  at  the  lower  end  the  two  parallel  carbons  were  connected 
with  the  circuit  terminals.  By  a  suitable  device  the  arc  was  started 
at  the  top  and  burned  down.  The  electric  candle  seemed  to  solve  the 
pro})lem  of  allowing  complicated  mechanism  for  feeding  the  carbons 
to  be  discarded;  but  it  survived  only  a  short  time.  Owing  to  unfore- 
seen difficulties  it  was  gradually  abandoned  after  having  served  a  great 
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purpose  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  electric  arc  in  lighting. 

Inventors  in  America  were  not  idle.  By  the  close  of  1878  Brush  of 
Cleveland  had  brought  out  his  series  system  of  arc  lights,  including 
special  dynamos,  lamps,  etc.,  and  by  the  middle  of  1879  had  in  opera- 
tion machines,  each  capable  of  maintaining  sixteen  arc  lamps  on  one 
wire.  This  was  indeed  a  great  achievement  for  that  time.  Weston, 
of  Newark,  had  also  in  operation  circuits  of  arc  lamps,  and  the  Thomson- 
Houston  system  had  just  started  in  commercial  work  with  eight  arc 
lamps  in  series  from  a  single  dynamo.  Maxim  and  Fuller  in  New 
York  were  working  arc  lamps  from  their  machines,  and  capital  was 
being  rapidly  invested  in  new  enterprises  for  electric  lighting.  Some 
of  the  great  electric  manufacturing  concerns  of  to-day  had  their  begin- 
ning at  that  time.  Central  lighting  stations  began  to  be  established 
in  cities,  and  the  use  of  arc  lights  in  street  illumination  and  in  stores 
grew  rapidly.  More  perfect  forms  of  light  arc  lamps  were  invented, 
better  generating  dynamos  and  regulating  apparatus  brought  out. 
Factories  for  arc-light  carbon  making  were  built.  The  first  special 
electrical  exhibition  was  held  in  Paris  in  1881.  In  the  early  eighties 
also  the  business  of  arc  lighting  had  become  firmly  established  and 
soon  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  done  under  two  of  the  leading  systems. 
These  were  afterwards  brought  together  under  one  control,  thus  secjur- 
ing  in  the  apparatus  manufactured  a  combination  of  the  good  features 
of  both.  Until  about  1892  nearly  all  the  arc  lamps  in  use  were  worked 
under  the  series  system,  in  which  the  lights  were  connected  one  after 
another  on  a  circuit  and  traversed  by  the  same  current.  This  current 
has  a  standard  value  or  is  a  constant  current.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
a  hundred  lamps  were  on  one  wire.  As  the  mains  for  the  supply  of 
incandescent  lamps  at  constant  pressure  or  potential  were  extended 
attention  was  more  strongly  turned  to  the  possibility  of  working  arc 
lights  therefrom. 

Within  a  few  yeai*s  of  the  close  of  the  century  this  placing  of  arc 
lamps  in  branches  from  the  same  mains  which  supply  incandescent 
lamps  became  common,  and  the  inclosure  of  the  arc  in  a  partially  air- 
tight globe,  a  procedure  advocated  by  Staite  in  1847,  was  revived  by 
Howard,  Marks,  and  others  for  saving  carbons  and  attention  to  the 
lamp.  The  inclosed  arc  lamp  was  also  found  to  be  especially  adapted 
to  use  in  branches  of  the  incandescent  lamp  circuits,  which  had  in  cities 
l)ecome  greatly  extended.  The  increasing  employment  of  alternating 
currents  in  the  distribution  of  electric  energy  has  led  also  to  the  use  of 
alternating  current  arc  lamps,  and  special  current- regulating  apparatus 
is  now  being  applied  on  a  large  scale  to  extended  circuits  of  these 
lamps.  It  can  be  seen  from  these  facts  that  the  art  is  still  rapidly  pro- 
gressing and  the  field  ever  widening.  A  little  over  twenty  years  ago 
practically  no  arc  lamps  were  used.     Now,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
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Aimoic  ^imiiranef)naiy  mth  nhe  beginninjg  of  che  (^mmerciai  work 
of  am  lieiinng.  Eiiiaoiu  In  a  ^ur.f!RSd6ii  e^mtai  provide  a  .^miiiJl  Hiet!tmt 
lamp  €or  ir^nerai  iimTihaiinn  in  pku^e  of  gxniv  brnnght  Ga  pabik*  notace^ 
hiR  <^arh#m  dlamimt  im^ande^^enc  lamp. 

X  i^mttdenihl**  amount  <>f  pro^sreM*  had  prF^viomdy  been  made  by 
^arinn»  workers  in  atXtmipting'  Go  mdm^  Ghe  voimne  of  ligfac  in.  eaAsk 
lamp  and  inrrRSM^  Gim  aami>^  of  lightB^  ^r  a  given  p4>wer  expfflMfrnL 
Forma  of  inftandH5K;enC  arn  lamp»  or  -Mmiiincamie^^ent;  lamp»  w^si^tarsed 
on  a  «^onHiderahli*  s«ale  abroad^  bnt  none  hasR*  jmrvtved*  So*.ai8o*.imuiy 
alXempttt  Go  producti^  a  lamp  giving  light  by  pure  ini^andestcence  of  soJIdE 
(»niidnctor?^  proved  for  die  moHt  part  ahortivB^  EdiiM>a  himaeif  woriBed 
for  nearly  two  vears^  on  a  lamp  based  opon  the  t>id  idea,  of  incaiuieseeiii 
platiniim  ^ttripff  or  wireHv  bnt  witfaont  :HiJi:ce9&  The  annonnfiefiMgirt  «f 
tiii»  lamp  (SUiBed  a  heavy  <irop  in  gsi»  :share»  Ii>n|^  be&re  the  graifoiHR 
wan  really  ^Ived  by  a  ma»teily  .stroke  in  hi»  «:arb«>n  tijamefit  1iiiiip»^ 
Cixrioaaly^  the  oeari*^  approa«ih  to  the  <;arbon  tOoment  lamp  had  been, 
made  in  LHo  by  Starr^  an  Ami^ican^  who  detM^ribed  in  a  Hrftelr  patent 
apeeificatmn  a  lamp  in  whirJi  eieetrii!  <;nrrent  paoocd  GhnMig!^.  &  tibm 
^trip  of  f^arbon^  kept  it  heated  white  when  .sarrrHxn<ied  by  &  gfami  bolb^ 
m  which  a  vacmim  watt  maintained*  Starr  had  exhibited  hi»  Iteiip»  to 
Fairaday  in  Engiand  and  wae  preparing  Go  «^>n»tnii!t  dymmm»  to  fnar- 
sa»h  electni!  current  for  thcmi  in  pfaiee  of  baCterie»^  but  smiden  death 
pot  an  end  to  hin  labor^f.  The  .speei&atii^n  de9«;r3>ing  hx»  lamp  i»  p«sr- 
haf»»  the  eariieHt  de5Kr^ptu>a  of  an  mcande»H:ent  lamp  of  any  [ffQmii:ie:. 
and  the  .sohseqaently  rei^nied  idea^  of  inventor^f  wg-  ti»  the^  work  of 
Ediaon  ieem  now  almo^^t  in  the  nutore  of  retrograde  mf>vemenl^ 
None  of  nhem  wat*  -»ui'i*e?<e*ful  eommerf*iaIlv.  Starr,  who  was*  onlv  i5 
year»  of  a^.  w  reported  Co  hav**  <lied  of  overwork  and  worry  in  hit* 
effort*  to  perfet^t  hiM  invention.  HL*  iiieai*  were  evidently  far  m 
adv«m^  of  hie  time. 

The  Edieon  lamp  differed  from  thone  which  preceded  it  in  the  ex- 
tremely .«nall  -'Section  of  the  <!arbon  ^strip  rendered  hot  by  the  <*iirrent 
aad  in  the  perfection  of  the  vammm  in  wtutth  it  was*  mounted.  The 
f|[banent  wsMft  first  made  of  carbonized  paper  and  afterward^f  of  baznbo«> 
casrhon.  The  modem  incandescent  lamp  ha^  for  years  passt  been  pro- 
vided with  a  fikonent  made  by  a  <rhemA!aI  process.  The  carbon  formed 
Kexceedingiy  homo^eneocL^  and  of  uniform  electric  ret^i^taoee.  EdL^on 
fe¥t  exhibited  hii^  lamp  in  \a»  laboratory  at  Menlopark,  X.  J.,  in 
I>fteemiber^  l>^7t>.  bat  before  it  c^ocdd  be  property  otiiized  an  enormoas* 
amofmt  of  work  haA  to  be  done.  HL2  ta^^k  was  not  merely  the  improve- 
ment of  an  art  already  exintin^.  it  wa^  the  creation  of  a  new  art. 
SpeemI  dynamo  machines*  had  to  be  invented  and  coo^tracted  for  work- 
iai^  tbe  haufet^  :»wilefaca  W€se  needed  for  cooaeetiBg  and  dkconneeting 
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lamps  and  groups  of  lamps,  meters  for  measuring  the  consumption  of 
electric  energy  were  wanted,  safety  fuses  and  cut-oflfs  had  to  be  pro- 
vided, electroliers,  or  fixtures,  to  support  the  lamps  were  required,  and, 
lastly,  a  complete  system  of  underground  mains  with  appurtenances 
was  a  requisite  for  city  plants. 

Even  the  steam  engines  for  driving  the  dynamos  had  to  be  remodeled 
and  improved  for  electric  work,  and  ten  years  of  electric  lighting 
development  did  more  toward  the  refinement  and  perfection  of  steam 
engines  than  fifty  years  preceding.  Steadiness  of  lights  meant  the 
preservation  of  steady  speed  in  the  driving  machinery.  The  Pearl 
Street  station,  in  New  York  City,  was  the  first  installation  for  the 
supply  of  current  for  incandescent  lighting  in  a  city  district.  The 
constant-pressure  dynamos  were  gradually  improved  and  enlarged. 
The  details  of  all  parts  of  the  system  were  made  more  perfect,  and  in 
the  hands  of  Edison  and  others  the  incandescent  lamps,  originally  of 
high  cost,  were  much  cheapened  and  the  quality  of  the  production 
was  greatly  improved.  Lamps  originally  cost  $1  each.  The  best 
lamps  that  are  made  can  be  had  at  present  for  about  one-fifth  that 
price.  Millions  of  incandescent  lamps  are  annually  manufactured. 
Great  lighting  stations  furnish  the  current  for  the  working  of  these 
lamps,  some  stations  containing  machinery  aggregating  many  thou- 
sands of  horsepower  capacity.  Not  only  do  these  stations  furnish 
electric  energy  for  the  working  of  arc  lamps  and  incandescent  lamps, 
but  in  addition  for  innumerable  motors  ranging  in  size  from  the  small 
desk  fan  of  one-tenth  horsepower  up  to  those  of  hundreds  of  horse- 
power. The  larger  sizes  replace  steam  or  hydraulic  power  for  elevators, 
and  many  are  used  in  shops  or  factories  for  driving  machinery,  such 
as  printing  presses,  machinery  tools,  and  the  like. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  well  known  that  a  good  dynamo  when 
reversed  could  be  made  a  source  of  power,  few  electric  motors  were 
in  use  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  first 
lighting  stations.  Even  in  1884,  at  the  Philadelphia  Electrical  Exhi- 
bition, only  a  few  electric  motors  were  shown.  Not  until  1886  or 
thereafter  did  the  "motor  load"  of  an  electric  station  begin  to  be  a 
factor  in  its  business  success.  The  motors  supplied  are  an  advanta- 
geous adjunct,  inasmuch  as  they  provide  a  day  load,  increasing  the  out- 
put of  the  station  at  a  time  when  the  lighting  load  is  small  and  when 
the  machinery  in  consequence  would,  without  them,  have  to  remain 
idle.  The  growth  of  the  application  of  electric  motors  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  century  has  been  phenomenal,  even  leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration their  use  in  electric  railways. 

Twenty  years  ago  an  electric  motor  was  a  curiosity;  fifty  years  ago 
crude  examples  run  by  batteries  were  only  to  be  occasionally  found  in 
cabinets  of  scientific  apparatus.  Machinery  Hall  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  1876  typified  the  mill  of  the  past,  never  again  to  be 
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repTrxtaeecU  widi  iCi^hiif^  eii|rnie»  :u]ii  linea-of  henry  ^diaffiii^:uid  briis^ 
con^eyin^  power  en  chn  <iitferenr  m«ii»or  aiachiiie»  iiL  •  ipfamzon.  Tfm 
modern  milL  or  tatitnry  bmt  it»  ^n^^f^s-  and  tvTuuiicii^  lorsosffi  whfflsoFV^Br 
eoav^mieiit.  itfet- 4»ieenTc  line»  and  nnrnflxniuhiiiotxin^'taiuieeted  diexTstD.. 
and  ♦»a<».li  of  nbmn  •wittier  irrvin^  '^nipanttiFBir  ^hnrr  Iine»  «jf  ^iiiafthii^ 
or  actaehed  Co  drive  4n^e  pief?f»*i1r  macMnerv.  The  wiMssmBsarijt 
heits^and  pnilevFhwhifii  iia^^i  ro  <!hBnunBru»  .v  dictziry  l^irnidaBilr  ntdnj^ 
cleared  away  and  eiefttrii*  <iistrrihiitinn  of  p#iw*5r  ^nbsaixiCBd.  Mbre- 
ovftr«.  tile  li^tmnir  ot  the  modem  mill  or  metanr  i»  'iiine  ^mn.  ttm  maaoB 
eieefarin  plant  ^irii  «ii»rrrbiitf*?»'  p«w«E. 

The  eieetrict  momr  hat^  ;dtT»dy  partly  rxs^nbaxiomsaBd.  the  <iu!irxbiiliini 
of  p«wf»^r  ^r  ^tmtinnary  machinery,  but  a»  applied  tn  naiiwBP^  in 
of  animal  power  rfae  revoiiidon  [» <^inplere.  The  pcariud  which 
eiapiied  .^inee  liie  tn^st  intmdintrinn  of  »^ef!trie  cailways-  [»  baEniy  a. 
yRanh  It  ir  rme  rhat  a  few  tentative  experimenm  in  eie«txie 
were  made  «»ome  rime  in  advance  of  liiH^.  notahly  by  r?iemffliib  in 
lin.  in  L>t7r>  jind  LiH<>.  bv  .-^tephffli  D.  Fiekt  bv  T.  A.  Edifxin 
park,  by  J .  (1.  Hemxry.  by  (^harlfw  J^  Viin  Depoele.  and  otiieam  Etwa 
lo#)k  ftirrfaer  ba«;k.  we  dnd  ^Eart&.  ^mi^h  :yf  thac  of  Farmia*  m  IB!ir.  to 
pmpel  rail^iww^  '^ara^  by  eif»etrif!  motors^  driven  by  cnrmni;  dnm.  battBaric» 
carried  on  the  (^a^rs^.  The5*«  etfi>rt»  wePR  of  <  course  tiuomed  tu  fniinre 
finr  eeonomif^  rea«onH.  Electric  energy  frrim  primarv  battPfrfffr  wmtt 
trK>  <^o«dy.  and  if  it  had  been  <^hcaper  die  type*f  of  eleetzie  motur  used 
yielderl  ^i  .^snall  a  retnm  of  p«wer  for  the  electric  enerj^y  spent  in 
drivinif  them  that  <rommerrdal  4nccft<4»  w&»  ont  of  the  (^nestion.  Theae 
«arly  ^iforte  were,  however,  inntrrurtive..  and  may  now  be  regarded  afr 
hi^ly  -Hi|5^e5tnv^  of  later  work.  Tnu'tion  by  the  \vse  <jf  ^ftoiage  bat- 
ren«»*t  rnnrj^/i  on  ;in  ♦^If^f-rni'  '"ar  ruu+  bef*n  rripfi  I'epeatedly.  but  appears 
not  r<»  ')♦*.  Mt>l«*  U)  •rmiper**  with  -►y^^em.H  of  liret^t  -rtipplr  from  ♦^let;tric 
linp?^-  Vht'  [)ljin  ^irviv<^.  liowf»Vf»r,  in  cfar  ♦•ief.trrc  autrnnuniie^.  many 
of  \vlii«^h  liuv<»  op«n  put  into  -♦ennrp  within  n  yparorrwn.  Thef*lp<!tric 
aiitr>mobili*  im  nnt  well  tittefl  for  itrjuntry  roiirini^:  it  1^  j)est  aitaptEHi  to 
t'.inp^,  wh»*rf»  nuMJiriest  for  «'hanpn|ir  and  ••arinu  f<^»r  the  batti*ries  «*an  be 
had.  Ffowevf*r.  th»*  ♦*li*f'tr!r  •'amtuTP  in  of  ail  automobile  «*arrTa4£fi:j  the 
moftt  »»a>rtiy  controlled,  mont  i*f*ady:  it  ^^mitt^  no  smell  or  hot  >£»*«•*  and 
iif  nearfv  noiftelea?^. 

AJ'ifmt  L.^0  HialL  a  weU^nown  inMtmment  maker  of  B4)>4Um.  <^ata- 
lo^ed  a  small  Coy  electric  l<M!f»motivp  'tra^^nj^  a  <*ar  apon  railif  which 
were  inmiiated  and  fionnected  witii  a  -stationary  battery  of  two  (jrove 
<!r11h.  Thi»  arrangsnent  wan  siild  aw  a  piette  of  a  :^Tientitic  apparatus* 
and  appear?*  to  be  the  tirrst  f^xample  of  an  electrically  «lriven  vehicle 
•  'onnefrted  by  rolling  <'onta«'tH  to  an  immovable  enersry  -^^urr^e.  <Jther 
early  experimenters,  such  a«  .''nemenH.  Field*  and  Daft.  >*ub!<et|uently  to 
Hall,  nsed  in  jurUud  railway  work  the  supply  by  im«ilaCed  tracks. 
Thift  wa»  ^mpplanted  later  by  overhead  imnilated  wire»  or  by  the  iniHi- 
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iated  third  rail.  Siemens  &  Halske,  of  Berlin,  used  a  special  form  of 
overhead  supply  in  1881,  and  during  the  electrical  exhibition  in  Paris 
in  that  year  a  street  tramway  line  was  run  by  them.  Later  Edison 
experimented  with  a  third  rail  supply  line  at  Menlopark,  and  at 
Portrush,  in  Ireland,  an  actual  railway  was  put  into  operation  by 
Siemens  &  Halske  using  the  third  rail  system.  This  was  about  1883. 
The  power  of  the  Portrush  railway  was  that  of  a  water  wheel  driving 
the  generating  dynamo. 

The  modern  overhead  trolley,  or  underininning  trolley,  as  it  is 
called,  seems  to  have  been  first  invented  by  Van  Depoele,  and  used 
by  him  in  practical  electric  railway  work  about  1886  and  thereafter. 
The  universality  of  this  invention  for  overhead  supply  marks  the 
device  as  a  really  important  advance  in  the  art  of  electric  traction. 
Van  Depoele  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  an  underground  conduit, 
which  he  employed  successfully  in  Toronto  in  1884.  The  names  of 
Edward  M.  Bentley  and  Walter  H.  Knight  stand  out  prominently  in 
connection  with  the  firat  use  of  an  underground  conduit,  tried  under 
their  plans  in  August,  1884,  at  Cleveland,  on  the  tracks  of  the  horse 
railway  company. 

We  have  barely  outlined  the  histor}'  of  the  electric  motor  railway 
up  to  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  wonderful  development  result- 
ing in  the  almost  complete  replacement  by  electric  traction  of  horse 
traction  or  tramway  lines,  all  within  an  interval  of  scarcely  more  than 
ten  years. 

The  year  1888  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  this  work.  In 
that  year  the  Sprague  Company,  with  Frank  J.  Sprague  at  its  head, 
put  into  operation  the  electric  line  at  Richmond,  Va.,  using  the  under- 
running  trolley.  Mr.  Sprague  had  been  associated  with  Edison  in 
early  traction  work,  and  was  well  known  in  connection  with  electric 
motor  work  in  general  The  Richmond  line  was  the  first  large  under- 
taking. It  had  about  13  miles  of  track,  numerous  curves,  and  grades 
of  from  3  to  10  per  cent.  The  enterprise  was  one  of  great  hardihood, 
and  but  for  ample  financial  backing  and  determination  to  spare  no 
effort  or  expenditure  conducive  to  success,  must  certainly  have  failed. 
The  motors  were  too  small  for  the  work,  and  there  had  not  been  found 
any  proper  substitute  for  the  metal  commutator  brushes  on  the 
motors — a  source  of  endless  trouble  and  of  an  enormous  expense  for 
repairs.  Nevertheless,  the  Richmond  installation,  kept  in  operation 
as  it  was  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  served  as  an  object  lesson  and  had 
the  effect  of  convincing  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney  and  the  directors  of 
the  West  End  Street  Railway  of  Boston  of  the  feasibility  of  equipping 
the  entire  railway  system  of  Boston  electrically.  Meanwhile  the 
merging  of  the  Van  Depoele  and  Bentley-Knight  interests  into  the 
Thomson -Houston  Electric  Light  Company  brought  a  new  factor  into 
the  field,  the  Spi'ague  interests  being  likewise  merged  with  the  Edison 
General  Electric  Company. 
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The  West  End  Company,  with  200  miles  of  track  in  and  around 
Boston,  began  to  equip  its  lines  in  1888  with  the  Thomson-Houston 
plant.  The  success  of  this  great  undertaking  left  no  doubt  of  the 
future  of  electric  traction.  The  difficulties  which  had  seriously 
threatened  future  success  were  gradually  removed. 

The  electric  railway  progress  was  so  great  in  the  United  States  that 
about  January  1,  1891,  there  were  more  than  240  lines  in  operation. 
About  30,000  horses  and  mules  were  replaced  by  electric  power  in  the 
single  year  of  1891.  In  1892  the  Thomson-Houston  interests  and 
those  of  the  Edison  General  Company  were  merged  in  the  General 
Electric  Company,  an  event  of  unusual  importance,  as  it  brought 
together  the  two  great  competitors  in  electric  traction  at  that  date. 
Other  electric  manufacturers,  chief  among  which  was  the  Westing- 
house  Company,  also  entered  the  field  and  became  prominent  factors 
in  railway  extension.  In  a  few  years  horse  traction  in  the  United 
States  on  tramway  lines  virtually  disappeared.  Many  cable  lines  were 
converted  to  electric  lines,  and  projects  such  as  the  Boston  Subway 
began  to  be  planned.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  electric 
traction  is  the  higher  speed  attainable  with  safety.  The  comfort  and 
cleanliness  of  the  cars,  lighted  brilliantly  at  night  and  heated  in  win- 
ter by  the  same  source  of  energy  which  is  used  to  propel  them,  are 
important  factors. 

All  these  things,  together  with  the  great  extension  of  the  lines  into 
suburban  and  country  districts,  and  the  interconnection  of  the  lines  of 
one  district  with  those  of  another,  can  not  fail  to  have  had  a  decidedly 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  life,  habits,  and  health  of  the  people.  While 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  and  still  are  the  theater  of 
the  enormous  electric  advance  in  electric  traction,  as  in  other  electric 
works,  many  electric  car  lines  have  in  recent  years  been  established  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Countries  like  Japan, 
Austmlia,  South  Africa,  and  South  America  have  also  in  operation 
many  elec^tric  trolley  lines,  and  the  work  is  rapidly  extending.  Most 
of  this  work,  even  in  Europe,  has  been  carried  out  either  by  importa- 
tion of  equipment  from  America  or  by  appai*atus  manufactured  there, 
but  following  American  pmctice  closely.  The  bulk  of  the  work  has 
been  done  with  the  overhead  wire  and  under  running  trolley,  but  there 
are  notable  instances  of  the  use  of  electric  conductors  in  underground 
slotted  conduits,  chief  of  which  are  the  great  systems  of  street  railway 
in  New  York  City. 

In  Chicago  the  application  of  motor  cars  in  trains  upon  the  elevated 
railway  followed  directly  upon  the  piuctical  demonstration  at  the 
World's  Fair  of  the  capabilities  of  third-rail  electric  ti*action  on  the 
Intramural  Elevated  Railway,  and  the  system  is  rapidly  extending  so 
as  to  include  all  elevated  city  roads.  A  few  years  will  doubtless  see 
the  great  change  accomplished. 
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The  motor  car,  or  car  propelled  by  its  own  motors,  has  also  l)een 
introduced  upon  standard  steam  roads  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  supple- 
ment to  steam  traction.  The  earliest  of  these  installations  are  the  one 
at  Nantasket,  Mass.,  and  that  between  Hartford  and  New  Britain,  in 
Connecticut.  A  number  of  special  high-speed  lines  using  similar  plans 
have  gone  into  operation  in  recent  years.  The  problem  of  constructing 
electric  motors  of  sufficient  robustness  for  heavy  work  and  controlling 
them  effectively  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  the  difficulties  were  increased 
greatly  because  of  the  placing  of  the  motors  under  the  car  body, 
exposed  to  wet,  to  dust,  and  dirt  of  road.  The  advantage  of  the  motor 
car  or  motor-car  train  is  that  the  traction  or  hold  upon  the  track 
increases  with  the  increase  of  the  weight  or  load  carried.  It  is  thus 
able  to  be  accelerated  rapidly  after  a  stop  and  also  climb  steep  grades 
without  slipping  its  wheels.  Nevertheless  there  are  circumstances 
which  favor  the  employment  of  a  locomotive  at  the  head  of  a  train,  as 
in  steam  practice.  This  is  the  case  in  mines  where  trains  of  coal  cars 
or  ore  cars  are  drawn  by  electric  mining  locomotives.  Man}^  such 
plants  are  in  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  electric  power  is  used 
to  drive  fans  for  ventilating,  pumps  for  drainage,  electric  hoists,  etc., 
besides  being  used  for  lighting  the  mines.  The  trains  in  the  tunnels 
of  the  Metropolitan  Underground  Railway  of  London  have  for  many 
years  been  operated  by  steam  locomotives,  with  the  inevitable  escape 
of  steam,  foul,  suffocating  gases,  and  more  or  less  soot. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  tunnel  of  the  City  and  South  London 
Railway  was  put  into  successful  operation  with  electric  locomotives 
drawing  the  trains  of  cars,  and  the  nuisance  caused  by  steam  avoided. 
This  work  recalls  the  early  efforts  of  Field,  of  Daft,  and  Bentley  & 
Knight  in  providing  an  electric  locomotive  for  replacing  the  steam 
plant  of  the  elevated  roads  in  New  York  City.  Well  conceived  as 
many  of  these  plans  were,  electric  traction  had  not  reached  a  sufficient 
development,  and  the  efforts  were  abandoned  after  several  more  or 
less  successful  trials.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  motor-car  train  may 
advantageousl}'  replace  the  locomotive-drawn  train  in  such  instances  as 
these  elevated  railways. 

The  three  largest  and  most  powerful  electric  locomotives  ever  put 
into  service  are  those  which  are  employed  to  take  trains  through  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  tunnel  at  Baltimore.  Thev  have  been 
in  service  about  seven  or  eight  years,  and  are  fully  equal  in  power  to 
the  large  steam  locomotives  used  on  steam  roads.  Frequently  trains 
of  cars,  including  the  steam  locomotive  itself,  are  drawn  through  the 
tunnel  by  these  huge  electric  engines,  the  fires  on  the  steam  machines 
being  for  the  time  checked  so  as  to  prevent  fouling  the  air  of  the 
tunnel.  There  was  opened  in  London  in  1900  a  new  railway,  c-alled  the 
Central  Underground,  equipped  with  twenty-six  electric  locomotives 
for  drawing  its  trains.  The  electric  and  power  equipment,  which 
SM  1900 25 
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embodied  in  itself  the  latest  results  of  American  practice,  was  also 
manufactured  in  America  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  road.  Other  similar 
railways  are  in  contemplation  in  London  and  in  other  cities  of  Europe. 
As  on  the  elevated  roads  in  New  York  City,  the  replacement  of 
underground  steam  traction,  where  it  exists,  by  electric  traction  is 
evidently  only  a  quastion  of  a  few  years. 

An  electric  railwa}'  may  exemplify  a  power  transmission  s\'stem  in 
which  power  is  delivered  to  moving  vehicles.  But  the  distances  so 
covered  are  not  generall}"  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  genei*ating 
station.  Where,  however,  abundant  water  power  exists,  as  at  Niag- 
ara, or  where  fuel  is  veiy  expensive  and  power  is  to  be  had  only  at 
great  distanc(^s  from  the  place  at  which  it  is  to  be  used,  electricity  fur- 
nishes the  most  effective  means  for  tmnsmission  and  distribution. 
Between  the  years  1880  and  1890  the  device  called  the  alternating  cur- 
rent transformer  was  developed  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection. 
It  is  in  reality  a  modified  induction  coil,  consisting  of  copper  wire  and 
iron,  whereby  a  current  sent  through  one  of  its  coils  will  induce  simi- 
lar currents  in  the  other  coils  of  appai*atus.  It  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  having  no  moving  parts.  Faraday,  in  1831,  discovered  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  modern  ti*ansformer.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, will  the  current  in  one  coil  of  the  apparatus  generate  by  induc- 
tion a  new  current  in  an  entirely  separate  coil  or  circuit,  but  b}' 
suitably  proportion ing  the  windings  we  may  exchange,  as  it  were,  a 
large  low-pressure  current  for  a  small  but  high-pressure  current,  or 
vice  versa.  This  exchange  ma}"^  be  made  with  a  very^mall  percentage 
of  loss  of  energy.  These  valuable  properties  of  the  transformer  have 
rendered  it  of  supreme  importance  in  recent  electrical  extension.  The 
first  use  made  of  it,  in  1885-86,  was  to  transform  a  high-pressure  cur- 
rent into  one  of  low  pressure  in  electric  lighting,  enabling  a  small  wire 
to  be  us(»d  to  convey  electric  energy  at  high  pressure  and  without 
much  loss  to  a  long  distance  from  the  stition.  This  energy  at  high 
pressure  reaches  the  transformer  placed  within  or  dose  to  the  building 
to  be  lighted.  A  low-pressure  safe  current  is  conveyed  from  the 
transformer  to  the  wires  connected  to  the  lamps.  In  this  way  a  cur- 
rent oT  2,000  volts,  an  unsafe  and  unsuitible  pressure  for  incandescent 
lighting,  is  exchanged  for  one  of  about  100  volts,  which  is  quite  safe. 
In  this  way  also  the  supply  station  is  enabled  to  reach  a  customer  too 
far  away  to  be  supplied  directly  with  current  at  100  volts  without  enor- 
mous expense  for  copper  conductors. 

The  alternating  current  transformer  not  only  greatly  extended  the 
radius  of  supply  from  a  single  station,  but  also  enabled  the  station  to 
be  convenientlv  located  where  water  and  coal  could  be  had  without 
difficulty.  It  also  permitted  the  distant  water  powers  to  become 
sources  of  electric  energy  for  lighting,  power,  or  for  other  service. 
For  example,  a  water  power  located  at  a  distance  of  .50  to  100  miles  or 
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more  froiii  a  city  or  from  a  large  manufacturing  center  where  cost  of 
fuel  is  high  may  be  utilized  as  follows:  A  power  station  will  be 
located  upon  the  site  of  the  water  power  and  the  dynamos  therein  will 
generate  electricity  at,  say,  2,000  volts  pressure.  By  means  of  step-up 
transformers  this  will  be  exchanged  for  a  current  of  30,000  volts  for 
transmission  over  a  line  of  copper  or  aluminum  wire  to  the  distant 
consumption  area.  Here  there  will  be  a  set  of  step-down  transformers 
which  will  exchange  the  30,000  volt  line  current  for  one  of  so  low  a 
pressure  as  to  be  safe  for  local  distribution  to  lamps,  to  motors,  etc., 
either  stationary  or  upon  a  railway.  The  same  transmission  plant 
may  simultaneously  supply  energy  for  lighting,  for  power,  for  heat, 
and  for  charging  storage  batteries.  It  may  therefore  be  employed 
both  day  and  night. 

These  long-distance  power-transmission  plants  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  "two-phase,"  ''three-phase,"  or  '^polyphase"  systems.  Before 
1890  no  such  plants  existed.  A  large  number  of  such  installations  are 
now  working  over  distances  of  a  few  miles  up  to  100  miles.  They  differ 
from  what  are  known  as  single-phase  alternating  systems  in  employing, 
instead  of  a  single  alternating  current,  two,  three,  or  more,  which  are 
sent  over  separate  lines,  in  which  the  electric  impulses  are  not  simul- 
taneous, but  follow  each  other  in  regular  succession,  overlapping  each 
other's  dead  points,  so  to  speak.  Early  suggestions  of  such  a  plan, 
about  1880  and  thereafter,  by  Baily,  Deprez,  and  others  bore  no  fruit, 
and  not  until  Tesla's  announcement  of  his  polyphase  system  in  1888 
was  much  attention  given  to  the  subject.  A  widespread  interest  in 
Tesla's  work  was  invoked,  but  several  years  elapsed  before  engineering 
difficulties  were  overcome.  This  work  was  done  mainly  by  the  tech- 
nical staffs  of  the  large  manufacturing  companies,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  be  done  before  any  notable  power  transmissions  on  the  polyphase 
system  could  be  established.     After  1892  the  growth  became  very  rapid. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  early  attracted  the  attention  of  engineers  to  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  at  least  a  fraction  of  the  power.  It  was  seen 
that  several  hundred  thousand  horsepower  n)ight  be  drawn  from  it 
without  materially  affecting  the  fall,  itself  equivalent  to  sevei'al  millions 
of  horsepower.  A  gigantic  power  station  has  lately  been  established 
at  Niagara,  taking  water  from  a  distance  above  the  falls  and  deliver- 
ing it  below  the  falls  through  a  long  tunnel,  which  forms  the  tailrace. 
Ten  water  wheels,  located  in  an  immense  wheel  pit  about  200  feet  deep, 
each  wheel  of  a  capacity  of  5,000  horsepower,  drive  large  vertical 
shafts,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  are  located  the  large  two-phase 
d3^namos,  each  of  5,000  horsepower.  The  electric  energy  from  these 
machines  is  in  part  raised  in  pressure  by  huge  transformers  for  trans- 
mission to  distant  points,  such  as  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  a  large 
portion  is  delivered  to  the  numerous  manufacturing  plants  located  at 
moderate  distances  from  the  power  station.     Besides  the  supply  of 
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energy  for  lighting  and  for  motors,  including  railways,  other  recent 
iU¥^  of  electricity  to  wiiich  we  have  not  yet  alhided  are  r^iendidly 
exempliHed  at  Niagara.  Davy's  brilliant  discovery  of  the  alkali  metals, 
i^ium  and  potassium,  at  the  opening  of  the  century,  showed  the  great 
chemical  energy'  of  the  electric  current.  ItB  action**  were  afterwards 
carefullv  studied,  notablv  bv  the  illustrious  Faradav.  who?*e  discoveries 
in  connection  with  magnetism  and  ra^neto-ele<^tricity  have  been  briefly 
described.  The  electric  <*urrent  was  found  to  tu*t  as  a  most  potent 
chemicai  force,  decomposing  and  re<»omposing  many  chemical  com^ 
pounds,  dissolving  and  depositing  metals.  Hence  eariy  in  the  century 
arose  the  art  of  electroplating  of  metals,  such  as  electro-gilding,  silver- 
plating,  nickel-plating,  and  copper  deposition,  as  in  electrotyping:. 
These  arts  are  now  pra«*ticed  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  natundly  have 
affected  the  whole  <»ourse  of  manufat'turing  methods  during  the  een- 
tury .  Moreover,  since  the  introductim  of  dynamo  current  electrolysis 
has  come  to  be  employed  in  huge  plan^.  not  only  for  sepaiuting  metals 
from  eac*h  other,  as  in  refining  them,  but  in  addition  for  sepaiating 
diem  from  their  ores,  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  compounds 
before  unknown,  and  for  the  cheap  production  of  numerous  substances 
of  use  in  the  various  arts  on  a  large  scale.  Vast  quantities  of  copper 
are  reflned  and  silver  tind  gold  often  obtained  from  re-does  in  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  well  for  the  process. 

At  Niagara  also  are  works  for  the  production  of  the  metal  alomi- 
num  from  its  ores.  .Similar  works  exist  at  other  places  here  and 
abroad  where  power  is  cheap.  This  metaU  which  competes  in  price 
with  brass,  bulk  for  bulk,  was  only  obtainable  before  its  electric  re- 
duction at  te5  to  $30  per  pound.  The  metal  sodium  is  also  extracted 
from  so<la.  A  large  plant  at  Niagara  also  uses  the  electric  current  for 
the  manufai»tur(»  of  chlorine  for  bleach,  and  caustic  soda,  both  from 
common  salt.  Chlorate  of  potassium  is  also  made  at  Niagara  by 
electrolysis.  The  field  of  electro-chemistry  i:*  indeed  full  of  great 
future  possibilities.  I^arge  furna4!es  heated  by  electricity,  a  single 
one  of  whic'h  will  consume  more  than  a  thousand  horsepower,  exist 
at  Niagara.  In  these  furnaces  is  manufai!tured  from  coke  and  sand, 
by  the  Acheson  process,  an  abrasive  material  called  carborundum, 
which  is  almost  a»s  hard  as  diamond,  but  quite  low  in  (»ost.  It  is  made 
into  slah)s  and  into  wheels  for  grinding  hard  substances.  The  elei*tric 
furnace  furnishes  also  the  means  for  producing  artificial  plumbago,  or 
graphite,  almost  perfectly  pure,  the  raw  material  being  coke  powder. 

A  large  amount  of  power  from  Niagara  is  also  consumed  for  the 
production  in  special  electric  arc  furnaces  of  carbide  of  calcium  from 
coke  and  lime.  This  is  the  source  of  acetylene  eras,  the  new  illumi- 
nant,  which  is  generated  when  water  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
carbide.  The  high  temperature  of  the  elet*tri<'  furnace  thus  renders 
possible  chemical  actions  which  under  ordinary  furnace  heat  would 
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not  take  place.  Henri  Moissan,  a  French  scientist,  well  known  for 
his  brilliant  researches  in  electric  furnace  work,  has  even  shown  that 
real  diamonds  can  be  made  under  special  conditions  in  the  electric 
furnace.  He  has,  in  fact,  probably  practiced  in  a  small  way  What  has 
occurred  on  a  gmnd  scale  in  nature,  resulting  in  diamond  fields  such 
as  those  at  Kimberley.  One  less  problem  is  thus  left  to  be  solved. 
The  electro-chemical  and  kindred  arts  are  practiced,  not  alone  at 
Niagara,  but  at  many  other  places  where  power  is  cheap.  Extensive 
plants  have  grown  up,  mostly  within  the  five  years  before  the  close  of 
the  century.  All  of  the  great  developments  in  this  field  have  come 
about  within  the  last  decade. 

The  use  of  electricity  for  heating  is  not  confined  to  electric  fur- 
naces, in  which  the  exceedingly  high  temperature  obtainable  is  the 
factor  giving  rise  to  success.  While  it  is  not  likely  that  electricity 
will  soon  be  used  for  general  heating,  special  instances,  such  as  the 
warming  of  electric  cars  in  winter  by  electric  heaters,  the  operation 
of  cooking  appliances  b}'^  electric  current,  the  heating  of  sad-irons 
and  the  like,  give  evidence  of  the  possibilities  should  there  ever  be 
found  means  for  the  generation  of  electric  energy  from  fuel  with  such 
high  efliciency  as  80  per  cent  or  more.  Present  methods  give,  under 
most  favorable  conditions,  barely  10  per  cent,  90  per  cent  of  the 
energy  value  of  the  fuel  being  unavoidably  wasted. 

Another  application  of  the  heating  power  of  electric  currents  is 
found  in  the  Thomson  electric  welding  process,  the  development  of 
which  has  practically  taken  place  in  the  past  ten  years.  In  this  proc- 
ess an  exceedingly  large  current,  at  very  low  electric  pressure, 
traverses  a  joint  between  two  pieces  of  metal  to  be  united.  It  he^ts 
the  joint  to  fusion  or  softening ;  the  pieces  are  pushed  together  and 
welded.  Here  the  heat  is  generated  in  the  solid  metal,  for  at  no  time 
daring  the  operation  are  the  pieces  separated.  The  current  is  usually 
obtained  from  a  welding  transformer,  an  example  of  an  extreme  type 
of  stepdown  transformer.  Current  at  several  hundred  volt«  passed 
into  the  primary  winding  is  exchanged  for  an  enormous  current  at 
only  2  or  3  volts  in  the  welding  circuit  in  which  the  work  is  done. 
The  present  uses  of  this  electric  welding  process  are  numerous  and 
varied.  Pieces  of  most  of  the  metals  and  alloys  \yetore  regarded  as 
unweldable  are  capable  of  being  joined,  not  only  to  pieces  of  the  same 
metal,  but  also  to  diflferent  metals.  Electric  welding  is  applied  on  the 
large  scale  for  making  joints  in  wires  or  rods,  for  welding  wagon  and 
carriage  wheel  tires,  for  making  barrel  hoops  and  bands  for  pails,  for 
axles  of  vehicles,  and  for  carriage  framing.  It  has  given  rise  to  special 
manufactures,  such  as  electrically  welded  steel  pipe  or  tube,  wire 
fencing,  etc.  It  is  used  for  welding  together  the  joints  of  street-car 
rails,  for  welding  teeth  in  saws,  for  making  many  parts  of  bicycles,  and 
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There  h  oo  ^pat^e  here  to  deal  with  tiie  developments  of  the  ase  at 
electrkity  in  the  employment  of  the  phy^iologieal  pt>wer!*  of  the  eftee- 
trical  current  whiith  have  given  riae  ti>  the  .'H^ience  c>f  eiectn>-tfaer»> 
peatLCH.  It  Lt  probably  tme  that  electricity  b  tinally  ti>  be  one  of  the 
mnet  potent  agencies^  in  the  treatment  of  dise&«e  and  in  the  aQeviatfiOfi 
of  hmnan  ^dlmn^z  bctt  anfortanately  the  name  **eleetrieity  **  L»  often 
made  02^  of  by  the  qusbtk  and  r^iariaCan  lo  pat  forward  ware:^  in  the 
form  of  eletctric  belfct.  ele«*trlir  Lnt$oie^^.  electrii*  ct^mfa^f.  and  what  not^ 
the  effect  of  which  hi  ahnofaitely  ail  except  in  tiie  imaj^ioaCEon  of  the 
c»er.  There  are  abo  device!*  wiiich  do,  in  6ict«  produce  :slight  elee- 
tricai  effect^  which  are  paraded  a.^  pamiceae^  for  serious  ilk.  when  in 
reality  their  electritral  effe«^4  amoant  to  notiiin^  and  their  therapeatic 
value  1-4  Ie^J?^  than  nothinj^. 

There  l^  no  -^pace.  either.  t«>  dilate  ap»>n  the  p«>?t?ibilitie!?  in  an  artistli' 
way  which  hav»=*  arisen  in  the  development  of  el«?ctricity  for  lighting, 
ila^ificent  etfect-».  .'H^enic  and  f>therwi>^.  are  now  within  the  reach  of 
the  artist.  The  great  intematiooal  expo^itioa*^  have  in  late  years  been 
charai^terized  by  the  profa^^ion  of  'iut-h  etfetrt**  depending  on  electricity. 

The  ahir>ve  by  no  mean>  <r<>mplete  a«!<*ount  of  the  progress**  in  electric 
applications  during  the  r-entur^'  ju^st  cloj^ed  .^ihoald  pn>perly  \ye  >upple- 
mentefi  by  an  a^-rT^ant  of  the  ac<n>mpanying  great  advanceI^  regarded 
from  the  purely  -scientific  a-*pei?t.  It  is.  however,  only  poet^ibie  to 
make  a  brief  referem-e  thereto  within  the  limit?  of  thw  article.  The 
.Sfrientific  ntudy  of  electricity  and  the  appli^-ation  of  mathematiial 
method-^  in  it-^  treatment  have  kept  ba^^y  a  ho»*t  of  worken*  and  drawn 
upon  the  re^iource?*  of  the  ablest  mind-^  the  age  ha.s  produced-  GratLSc?, 
Weber.  Ampere.  Faraday.  Maxwell,  and  Helmholtz  are  no  longer  with 
u».  Of  the  early  founders  of  the  r^ience  we  have  yet  such  men  as  Lord 
Kelvin,  formerly  Sir  William  Thomson,  ilasi-art.  and  others,  still 
zealots  in  scientific  work.  Following  them  are  a  large  number  notable 
for  valuable  contribation.s  to  the  progress  of  electrical  science,  in  dis. 
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coveries,  in  research,  and  in  mathematical  treatment  of  the  various 
problems  presented.  Modern  magnetism  took  form  in  the  hands  of 
Rowland,  Hopkinson,  Ewing,  and  many  other  able  workers. 

Has  science  any  answer  to  make  to  the  question,  What  is  electricity? 
We  think  not;  nor  has  it  any  answer  to  make  to  the  question.  What  is 
energy  ?  The  most  that  science  can  possibly  expect  to  do  is  to  extend 
our  horizon  and  permit  us  to  acquire  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  inti- 
mate relations  of  things.  We  speak  of  the  ether  as  the  electrical 
medium,  and  we  acquire  more  and  more  knowledge  of  its  properties 
and  actions  as  the  years  go  by.  Facts  are  gradually  being  accumulated 
by  workers  in  all  departments  of  science,  and  there  must  follow  gen- 
eralizations which  will  bring  into  harmony  the  present  discordancies 
where  they  appear.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  electrical 
properties  of  the  ether  are  the  fundamental  ones  on  which  the  universe 
is  built  and  that  the  properties  of  matter,  which  we  speak  of  as 
mass,  weight,  inertia,  cohesion,  elasticity,  etc.,  iire  dependent  upon  or 
have  their  origin  in  the  ether  properties.  Perhaps,  just  as  light  and 
mdiant  heat  have  been  shown  to  be  electrical  vibrations,  gravitation 
and  the  other  properties  may  follow.  True  it  is  that  electrical  laws 
are  most  simple,  most  definite.  Electrical  measurements  can  be  made 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  delicacy.  Indications  these  are  of  its 
fundamental  and  universal  character. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  passage  of  light,  I'adiant  heat,  magnet- 
ism, and  other  forces  through  space  science  has  need  of  what  is  called 
the  ether,  a  medium  filling  all  space  and  propagating  waves  of  heat 
and  light,  as  well  as  magnetic  disturbances  and  gravitation.  The  sun 
i*adiates  to  the  earth  luminous  waves  and  heat  waves.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  shown  that  whenever  there  is  a  great  cyclonic  storm  upon 
the  sun  the  earth  sympathizes  or  receives  influences  which  disturb  the 
compass  needle.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  eleven-year  sun 
spot  periods  find  their  expression  upon  the  earth  in  the  greater 
frequency  of  displays  of  auroi-a  borealis,  magnetic  storms,  and  even 
thunderstorms  following  the  more  active  stomi  period  of  the  sun, 
when  the  sun  spots  are  most  numerous. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  ether  of  spaced  To  this  question 
no  complete  answer  can  as  yet  be  given,  except  to  say  that  it  is  the 
electro-magnetic  medium.  It  is  the  ether  and  not  the  air  which  enables 
a  magnet  to  attract  or  repel,  for  the  action  occurs  in  the  best  vacuum, 
undiminished.  It  is  the  ether  and  not  the  air  which  enables  an  electri- 
fied body  to  act  upon  surrounding  bodies  in  attracting  or  repelling 
them.  When  we  sit  in  front  of  an  open  fire,  it  is  the  ether  which 
brings  the  light  and  also  the  heat  radiated  to  us.  Early  in  the  century 
the  theory  that  light  consisted  of  ether  vibrations  of  a  particular  char- 
acter became  the  commonly  accepted  theory.  It  remained  for  Clerk 
Maxwell,  a  mathematical  physicist  of  the  highest  eminence,  to  put 
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effects,  unless  we  class  with  such  effects  those  of  transmission  without 
wires. 

Wireless  telegraphy  of  to-day  is,  however,  a  direct  outcome  of 
Hertz's  experiments  on  electric  waves.  It  is  but  little  more  than  ten 
years  since  Hertz  announced  his  results  to  the  world.  His  work,  sup- 
plemented by  that  of  Branly,  Lodge,  and  more  recently  Marconi,  has 
made  wireless  telegraphy  a  possibility,  and  there  are  indications  that 
enormous  distances  may  3"et  be  covered  by  this  ethereal  transmission. 
Just  hero  we  may  refer  to  the  fact — for  it  is  a  fact — that  the  electrical 
energy  transmitted  over  a  line,  which  may  be  many  miles  in  length, 
really  does  not  travel  by  the  wire  connecting  the  two  points.  It  trav- 
els in  the  ether  surrounding  the  wire.  The  wire  itself  is,  in  fact,  the 
guiding  core  of  the  disturbances  in  the  ether  which  proceed  outward 
in  all  directions  to  unlimited  distances.  The  guiding  core  or  conduct- 
ing wire  is  needed  to  focalize  or  direct  the  delivery  of  the  energy. 
This  curious  conclusion  of  science,  then,  that  the  power  from  the 
power-station  wire  travels  in  the  space  around  the  wires  led  from  the 
station  is  one  of  the  results  of  recent  electrical  studies,  just  as  with 
light  those  studies  begun  by  Maxwell  and  Hertz  have  led  to  the  inev- 
itable conclusion  that  the  light  of  the  candle,  the  light  of  a  kerosene 
lamp,  and  the  light  of  a  gas  burner  are  all  in  essence  electrical  phe- 
nomena, as  are  all  forms  of  radiation  in  the  ether. 

The  wireless  telegraph  of  to-day  utilizes  a  sudden  electrical  disturb- 
ance made  at  one  point,  which  travels  by  the  surrounding  ether  in  all 
directions  and  is  picked  up  in  feeble  fashion,  it  may  well  be,  by  very 
sensitive  receiving  instruments.  The  shock  or  disturbance  to  the 
ether  is  thus  recognized,  and  by  a  preconcerted  system  of  signals  the 
slight  disturbances  are  sent  out  in  a  sequence  such  as  to  convey  intel- 
ligible messages.  Distances  of  upward  of  100  miles  are  thus  covered 
with  what  must  be  regarded  as  an  extremely  feeble  means  so  far  as 
the  scale  of  the  apparatus  is  concerned,  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reai^on  why  the  scale  of  operations  greatly  increased  may  not  in  the 
near  future  widely  extend  the  range  over  which  wireless  telegi'aphy 
can  work. 

The  wonderful  X  i^ay  and  the  rich  scientific  harvest  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  by  Rontgen  of  invisible  radiation  from  a  vacuum 
tube  were  preceded  by  much  investigation  of  the  effects  of  electric 
discharges  in  vacuum  tubes,  and  IJittor^,  followed  by  Crookes,  had 
given  special  study  to  these  effects  in  \ery  high  oi  nearly  perfect 
vacua.  Crookes,  though  specially  onriching  science  by  his  work, 
missed  the  pecular  X  ray,  which  nevertheless  must  have  been  emitted 
from  his  vacuum  tubes,  not  only  in  his  hands,  but  in  those  of  subse- 
quent students.  It  was  as  late  as  1896  that  ROntgen  announced  his 
discoverv.  Since  that  time  several  other  sources  of  invisible  radiation 
have  been  discovered,  more  or  less  similar  in  effect  to  the  radiations 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  SOUND  WAVES  AND  THE  DEMON- 
STRATION  OF  THE  EVOLUTIONS  OF  REFLECTED  WAVE 
FRONTS  WITH  THE  CINEMATOGRAPH/ 


By  R.  W.  Wood. 


INTRODUCrnOX. 


In  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  August,  1899, 
I  gave  an  account  of  some  experiments  on  the  photography  of  sound 
waves,  and  their  application  in  the  teaching  of  optical  phenomena. 
Since  writing  this  paper  I  have  extended  the  work  somewhat,  and  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  February  15, 1900,  gave  an  account 
of  this  work  and  demonstrated  certain  features  of  wave  motion  with 
the  cinematograph. 

In  the  present  article  I  propose  to  give  a  somewhat  more  extended 
account  of  the  work,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  analogies  between 
the  sound  waves  and  waves  of  light. 

In  teaching  the  subjects  of  optics  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  dia- 
grams when  dealing  with  the  wave  front,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  we 
can  do  the  student  is  apt  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  rays  are  the 
actual  entities,  and  that  wave  fronts  are  after  all  merely  conceptions. 

The  set  of  photographs  illustrating  this  article  will,  I  think,  be  of 
no  small  use  to  teachers  in  ridding  the  minds  of  students  of  the 
obnoxious  i*ays,  and  impressing  the  fact  that  all  of  the  common  phe- 
nomena of  reflection,  refraction,  and  diffraction  are  due  simply  to 
changes  wrought  on  the  wave  front. 

Sound  waves  in  air  were  first  observed  and  studied  by  Toepler,  )jy 
means  of  an  exceedingly  sensitive  optical  contrivance  for  rendering 
visible  minute  changes  in  the  optical  density  of  substances.  A  very 
full  description  of  the  device  will  be  found  in  Toepler's  article  (Wied. 
Annalen,  cxxxi),  while  a  brief  account  of  it  will  be  given  presently. 

The  waves  in  (question  are  the  single  pulses  of  condensed  air  given 
out  by  electric  sparks.  A  train  of  waves  would  complicate  matters 
too  much,  and  for  illustrating  the  optical  phenomena  which  we  are  to 
take  up  would  be  useless. 

The  snap  of  the  spark  gives  us  just  what  we  require,  namely,  a  sin- 
gle wave  front,  in  which  the  condensation  is  considerable. 

» Reprinted  from  Nature,  No.  1606,  vol.  62,  August  9,  1900. 
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When  Heen  subjectively.  i\s  wan  the  i^a«e  in  Toeplers  experimentB, 
die  wav(»  fi"ont«,  if  iit  all  compHeated.  jis  they  often  ai-e,  c^n  not  be 
studied  t4)  iidvantag-e,  5is  they  are  illuminated  for  an  instant  only  and 
appear  in  rapid  sueeession  in  different  partfi  of  the  tieltL  By  the  aid 
of  photography  a  pemianent  i*ecord  of  the  forms  can  ^>e  obtained  and 
studied  at  leisure.  The  tii-st  series  of  photographs,  published  in  tiie 
Philosophical  Magazine,  wei'e  made  with  an  apparatus  similar  to  the 
one  t<)  be  presently  described:  while  most  of  those  illustrating  thi» 
arti<*le  were  made  on  a  muc^h  lai^ger  scale  by  employing  a  large  .^vered 
mirror  in  place  of  the  lens,  an  improvement  due  to  Professor  Miach,  of 
Prague,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  no  trouble  at  all  to  set  up  in  a  few  minuter,  in 
any  physical  laboratorr,  an  apparatus  for  showing  the  air  waves  sub- 
je(^tively,  and  iw  the  method  does  not  seem  to  be  as  well  known  a»  it 
deserves  to  be,  a  brief  desc'ription  of  the  '*  Si^hlieren  "*  app&ratas^  as 
Toepler  named  it,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

THK   APPARATUS. 

The  general  arrangement  of  tiie  **  Schlieren ''  app&ratus  i»  shown  in 
figure  1 .  A  good-sized  ac.hromatic  lens  of  the  finest  quality  obtainable, 
and  of  rather  long  focus,  is  the  most  importsuit  part  of  the  device.     I 
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Pro.  1. 

have  been  using  the  object  glass  of  a  small  telescope  figured  by  the 
late  Alvan  (lark.  Its  diameter  is  5  inc^hes,  and  the  focal  length 
about  ^  feet.  1  have  no  doubt  hut  that  a  smaller  lens  <M)uld  l>e  used 
for  viewing  the  waves,  but  one  of  at  letist  this  size  is  desirable  for 
phot/>graphing  them. 

The  lens  is  mounted  in  front  of  a  suitable  >K7urce  of  light  (in  tne 
present  ca*»e  an  electric  spark),  whic^h  should  h^.  at  such  a  distance  that 
its  image  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  is  at  a  distjince  of  about  1.)  feet. 

The  image  of  the  spark,  which  we  will  suppose  to  he  straight,  hori- 
2^»>ntal,  and  very  narrow,  is  about  two-thirds  covered  with  a  horizontal 
diaphragm  {a),  and  immediately  behind  this  is  placed  the  viewing  tele- 
scope. C>n  lo<^)king  into  the  telescope  we  see  the  field  of  the  lens  uni- 
formly illuminated  by  the  light  that  passes  under  the  diaphn^m,  since 
every  part  of  the  image  of  the  spark  receives  light  from  the  whole 
lens.  If  the  diaphragm  V)e  lowered,  the  field  will  darken;  if  it  \)^  raLsed. 
the  illumination  will  be  increased.  In  general  it  \>  best  to  have  the 
diaphragm  so  adjasted  that  the  lens  is  quite  feebly  illuminated,  though 
ibis  is  not  true  for  photographic  work.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  there 
is  a  globular  mass  of  air  in  front  of  the  lens  of  slightly  gretUer  optical 
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density  than  the  surrounding  air  (J).  The  rays  of  light  going  through 
the  upper  portion  of  this  denser  mass  will  be  bent  down  and  will  form 
an  image  of  the  spark  below  the  diaphragm,  allowing  more  light  to 
enter  the  telescope  from  this  particular  part  of  the  field;  consequentl}^ 
on  looking  into  the  instrument  we  shall  see  the  upper  portion  of  the 
globular  mass  of  air  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  rays 
which  traverse  the  under  part  of  **S,"  however,  will  be  bent  up,  on  the 
contrary,  forming  an  image  of  the  spark  higher  up  and  wholh'  covered 
by  the  diaphi-agm:  consequently  this  part  of  the  field  will  appear  black. 
It  will  be  I'eadily  understood  that  with  the  long  path  between  the  lens 
and  the  image  a  very  slight  change  in  the  optical  density  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  medium  in  front  of  the  lens  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  or 
depress  the  image  above  or  below  the  edge  of  the  diaphragm,  and  will 
consequently  make  itself  manifest  in  the  telescope. 

The  importiince  of  using  a  lens  of  first-claas  quality  is  quite  appar- 
ent, since  variations  in  the  density  of  the  glass  of  the  lens  will  act  in 
the  same  way  as  variations  in  the  density  of  the  medium  before  it  and 
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Fro.  1. 


produce  unequal  illumination  of  the  field.  It  is  impossible  to  find  ti 
lens  which  will  give  an  absolutely  even,  feeble  ilhunination,  but  a  gocxi 
achromatic  telescope  objective  is  perfect  enough  for  every  purpose. 
A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  opemtion  of  the  apparatus  will  be 
found  in  Toepler's  original  paper  in  the  Annalen.  The  sound  waves, 
which  are  regions  of  condensation  and  consequent  greater  optical  den- 
sity, make  themselves  apparent  in  the  same  way  as  the  globular  mass 
of  air  alreadv  referred  to.  Thev  nmst  be  illuminated  bv  a  flash  of 
exceedingly  short  duration,  which  nmst  oi*cur  while  the  wave  is  in  the 
field  of  view. 

Toepler  showed  that  this  could  )>e  done  by  starting  the  sound  wave 
with  an  electric  spark  and  illuminating  it  with  the  flash  of  a  second 
spark  occurring  a  moment  later,  while  the  wave  was  still  in  the  field. 
A  diagram  of  the  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  In  front  of  the 
lens  are  two  brass  balls  (a  </),  between  w  hich  the  spark  of  an  induction 
coil  passes,  immediately  charging  the  Leyden  jar  c*,  which  discharges 
across  the  gap  at  e  an  instant  later.     The  capacity  of  the  jar  is  so 
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\v*v,^  .fiiiii'M*  A^^T1  •*-':  ^iwv  At^»n  nhi*  :nf.*ir^  Miiho:  ;iHHt»uiu.  >»- liijiin^^sf^m^toiu*^ 

iiih»  j|)*'>*<-iiiti'>»jfii^  .-^A**!!  ti  ^JAi^dl**'"  -^^Atirk  mt^^  ft^^i'  gju-^  :r>Hlw*H^-   r.ii>^  kmiC'irjr-.  hy 

ij^  HlfjM^  <«-5¥HM-r  ^''ydk.     Tlt*«^  iiif«oi^«*r?»'  rt(«^<*-ir  ^fyis'^^ribii^jiH/L  aii^d  tli»*-  h^A  air 
i«**if^-*  ^^r^"  ^yt^ajr^^i^l  <)^  *iv'fc  f/bUU"  iu  U-^  nhao  si  r«flrjut«f-.  firjiu  which 
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it  was  usually  possible  to  pick  a  series  showing  the  wave  in  ail  stages 
of  its  development,  owing  to  the  variations  in  the  time  interval 
between  the  two  sparks. 

In  the  first  series  the  pictures  were  so  small  that  it  was  neoessar}'  to 
enlarge  them  several  diameters.  Those  of  the  new  series,  owing  to 
the  use  of  an  S-ineh  mirror  in  place  of  the  5-inoh  lens,  and  an  objec- 
tive of  larger  aperture  and  longer  focus,  required  no  enlarging. 

THK    WAVK-FRONT    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

In  the  study  of  optics  we  may  treat  the  subject  of  regular  reflection 
in  two  ways,  by  rays  and  by  wave  fronts.  When  spherical  waves  of 
light  are  reflected  from  a  plane  surface,  we  know  that  the  reflected 
waves  are  also  spherical  in  form,  the  center  of  cun^ature  being  a  point 
just  as  far  beneath  the  reflecting  surface  as  the  source  of  light  is  above 
it  In  the  first  of  the  series  of  photographs  we  have  the  reflection  of 
a  spherical  wave  of  sound  by  a  flat  plate  of  glass,  the  wave  appearing 
as  a  circle  of  light  and  shade  surrounding  the  image  of  the  balls 
between  which  the  spark  passed  (fig.  3,  PL  I).  The  reflected  wave  or 
echo  from  the  plate  is  seen  to  l)e  spherical,  with  a  curvature  similar  to 
the  incident  wave. 

When  we  have  a  source  of  light  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror, 
the  rays  leave  the  mirror's  surface  parallel  to  one  another  and  move 
out  in  an  intense  narrow  beam.  Treating  this  case  from  the  wave- 
front  point  of  view,  we  asi^ertain  by  the  usual  geometrical  construc- 
tion that  the  sphericsil  wave  is  changed  by  reflection  into  a  plane  or  flat 
wave  which  moves  out  of  the  mirror  without  further  divergence.  In 
the  picture  (fig.  4,  PI.  I)  only  a  portion  of  the  parabolic  reflector  is 
shown  near  the  Ixittom.  The  sound  wave  starts  in  the  focus,  and  the 
reflected  portion  appears  quite  flat.' 

What  happtMis  now  if  we  itse  a  spherical  mirror  in  the  same  way  i 

Owing  to  the  splierical  abernition  the  reflected  mys  are  not  strictly 
panillel,  or  tlie  reflected  wave  is  not  u  true  plane.  Let  us  start  a  sound 
wave  in  the  focus  of  such  a  mirror,  and  follow  the  reflected  portion 
out  of  the  mirror  (tig.  5,  PI.  1).  We  notice  that  near  the  axis  of  the 
mirror  the  effect  is  nuich  the  sjime  as  in  the  case  of  the  parabola — that 
is,  the  reflected  front  is  plane.  Thus  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
if  we  confine  oui*selves  to  a  small  area  around  the  axis,  a  mirror  of 
spherical  form  acts  almost  Jis  well  as  a  pai-alx)la.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  consider  the  reflection  from  the  entire  hemisphere,  we  see  that  the 
reflected  wave  curls  up  at  the  edges,  having  a  form  not  unlike  a  flat- 
bottomed  saucer.  The  flat  1  bottom  moves  straight  up,  traveling  every- 
where normal  to  its  surface;  but  the  curled  up  edges  converge  inward, 
coming  to  a  foi*us  in  the  form  of  a  ring  around  the  flat  bottom.     This 

'  In  thi^^  series  and  }><iine  «ithers  left  and  ripht  have  been  inadvertently  interchanged 
by  tlie  ?ngraver.     The  series  shcmlil  l»e  followed  by  the  numbers. 
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ring,  of  course,  does  not  show  in  the  photograph,  which  is  a  w^ctional 
view,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  in  one  of  the  views  (No.  4)  the  curved 
edge  has  disappeared  entirely.  In  reality'  it  is  passing  through  a  ring 
focus,  and  presently  it  will  appear  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  focus, 
curved  the  other  way,  of  course,  and  trailing  along  after  the  flat  bot- 
tom. This  curious  evolution  of  the  wave  can  be  shown  by  geomet- 
rical construction,  and  I  shall  show  later  how  its  development  can  be 
shown  with  the  cinematograph. 

When  the  spherical  waves  start  in  one  focus  of  an  elliptical  mirror, 
they  are  transformed  by  reflection  into  converging  spheres,  which 
shrink  to  a  point  at  the  other  focus,  the  surface  being  aplanatic  for 
rays  issuing  from  a  point.  An  elliptical  luirror  was  made  by  bending 
a  strip  (fig.  6,  PL  I)  of  metal  into  the  required  fonn,  and  a  sound  wave 
started  at  one  of  the  foci.  The  transformation  of  the  diverging  into  a 
converging  sphere  and  the  shrinkage  of  the  latter  to  a  point  at  the 
other  fo<rus  are  well  shown  (fig.  6). 

We  will  consider  next  another  case  of  spherii^al  al)erration.  When 
parallel  rays  of  light  enter  a  conclave  mirror  those  reflected  from 
points  of  the  mirror  near  its  axis  converge  approximately  to  a  point 
situated  halfway  between  the  surface  of  the  mirror  and  its  center  of 
curvature.  The  wave  front  in  the  case  of  parallel  rays  is,  of  course, 
plane  and  is  changed  by  reflection  into  a  converging  shell  of  approxi- 
mately spherical  curvature.  If  we  investigate  the  ca.se  more  carefully, 
we  find,  however,  that  the  reflected  rays  do  not  i!ome  accurately  to  a 
focus,  but  envelop  a  surface  known  as  the  caustic — in  this  case  an 
epicycloid.  The  connection  between  the  wave  front  and  the  caustic  is 
perhaps  not  at  once  apparent.  Let  us  examine  the  changes  w  rought 
on  a  sound  wave  entering  a  concave  hemispherical  mirror  (fig.  7,  PI.  II). 

If  we  follow  the  wave  during  its  entrance  into  the  mirror,  we  sec 
that  the  reflected  iK)rtion  tmils  along  behind,  ])eing  united  to  the  unrc- 
.  fleeted  part  at  the  mirror's  surface.  After  the  reflection  is  complete 
we  find  the  reflected  wave  of  a  form  not  unlike  a  volcanic  cone  with 
a  large  bowl-shaped  cniter  (No.  4).  This  bowl-shap<Hl  ])()rtion  we  may 
regard  as  a  converging  shell,  which  shrinks  to  a  tx)int  at  the  focus  of 
the  mirror.  As  it  shrinks  the  steep  sides  of  the  cone  run  in  undcM*  the 
bowl,  (Tossing  at  al)out  the  moment  when  the  converging  iK)rtion  is 
passing  through  the  focus  (No.  ^)).  The  rim  of  the  crater  forms  a  cusp 
on  the  wave  front,  and  if  we  follow  this  cusp  we  shall  see  that  it  traces 
the  caustic  surface.  Hence  we  may  define  the  caustic  as  the  surface 
traced  by  the  cusp  of  the  wave  front. 

The  portion  of  the  wave  which  comes  to  a  focus  at  once  begins  to 
diverge  again,  uniting  with  the  sides  of  the  crater,  the  whole  moving 
out  of  the  mirror  in  a  form  somewhat  resem))lin<r  a  mushroom  or  the 
bell  of  a  Medusa  jellyfish.     The  turned-under  edges  of  the  l>cli  are 
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cusped,  and  these  cusps  trace  the  caustic  enveloped  by  the  twice-rofloctod 
rays.     These  forms  can  also  be  constructed  geometrically. 

A  much  more  complicated  case  is  now  shown  (fig.  8,  PI.  II).  Hero  the 
wave  starts  within  a  complete  sphere  or  rather  cylinder.  (Cylindrical 
surfaces  have  been  used  in  all  these  ca^es  for  obvious  reasons,  the  sec- 
tional views  shown  in  the  photographs  being  the  same  for  )K)th  forms 
of  surface.)  Starting  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  closed  mirror,  the 
wave  IS  bounced  back  and  forth,  becoming  more  complicated  after  eiu*h 
reflection,  vet  always  symmetrical  about  the  axis.  Only  a  few  of  the 
many  forms  are  shown,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three  or 
four  are  not  arranged  in  order;  for  at  the  time  that  the  series  were 
arranged  on  the  slide  this  case  had  not  been  worked  out  geometric^ally, 
and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  evolution  of  the  different 
forms.  More  recently  this  case  has  been  constructed  for  fiye  reflec- 
tions and  all  of  the  forms  shown  in  the  photographs  found. 

We  will  tiike  up  next  some  cases  of  refraction,  the  first  being  that  of 
a  spherical  wave  at  a  flat  surface  of  a  denser  medium.  In  fig.  J>,  PI.  Ill, 
we  have  a  rectangular  tank  with  sides  made  of  plane  pai^allel  glass  and 
covered  with  a  collodion  film  of  soap-bubble  thickness  made  by  the 
method  described  by  Toepler.  Ordinary  collodion  is  diluted  with 
about  ten  pails  of  ether,  poured  on  a  small  piece  of  plate  glass,  and 
immediately  drained  off.  As  soon  as  it  is  quite  dry  a  rectangle  is  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife  on  the  film.  Toepler's  method  of  removing  the  film 
was  to  place  a  drop  of  water  on  one  of  the  cuts  and  allow  it  to  run  in 
by  capillarity,  but  I  haye  had  l)etter  success  by  proceeding  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  One  end  of  the  plate  is  lowered  into  a  shallow  dish  of 
water  and  the  plate  inclined  until  the  water  comes  up  to  one  of  the 
cuts.  By  looking  at  the  reflection  of  a  window  in  the  water  it  is  pos- 
sible to  see  whether  the  film  commences  to  detach  itself  from  the  gltuss. 
If  all  goes  well,  it  will  float  off  on  the  surface  of  the  water  along  the 
line  of  the  knife  cut,  and  it  should  l>e  slowly  lowered  (one  end  resting 
on  the  bottom  of  the  dish)  until  the  rectangular  pie^-e  detaches  itself  and 
floats  freely  on  the  surface.  The  edges  of  the  tank  are  well  greased, 
and  then  lowered  carefully  upon  the  film,  to  which  they  will  adhere. 
The  whole  must  then  be  lifted  from  the  water  in  an  oblique  direction, 
when  the  film  will  be  found  covering  the  tiink  and  exhibiting  the  most 
beautiful  interference  colors.  The  tank  was  filled  with  carbonic  acid 
and  placed  under  the  origin  of  the  sound  wave.  On  striking  the  col- 
lodion film  the  wave  is  partly  reflected  and  partW  tmnsmitted,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  reflect^^d  component  in  air  has  moved  farther  than 
the  tninsmitted  component  in  the  carbonic  acid.  The  spherical  wave 
front  is  tmnsformed  into  an  hyperboloid  on  entering  the  denser 
medium.  This  is  well  shown  in  No.  8  of  the  series.  In  No.  4  the 
w^ave  is  seen  in  air,  having  been  reflected  up  fi'om  the  Iwttom  of  the 
tank. 

SM  11)00 2G 
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In  fig.  10,  PI.  Ill,  we  have  the  refraction  of  the  wave  in  the  .S4\me  tank 
under  oblique  incidence.  The  bending  of  the  wave  within  the  tank 
is  very  marked.  The  wave  fronts  reflected  from  the  side  which  fol- 
lows  the  unreflected  portion  is  also  interesting  in  connection  with 
Lloyd's  single  mirror  interference  exp^eriment  (No.  2  of  series). 

After  several  failures  1  succeeded  in  constructing  a  prism  with  its 
two  refi-acting  faces  of  this  exceedingly  thin  collodion,  which,  when 
filled  with  caibonic  acid,  showed  the  bending  of  the  wave  front  exactly 
as  we  figure  it  in  diagrams  for  light.  It  was  necessary  to  have  the 
collodion  thinner  than  before,  since  if  we  are  to  photogi-aph  the  wave 
after  twice  traversing  the  film,  we  must  lose  as  little  energy  as  pos- 
sible by  reflection.  Fig.  11,  PL  III,  shows  the  refraction  in  a  carbonic- 
acid  prism,  the  Ijending  being  particularly  noticeable  in  No.  4,  on 
which  I  have,  with  a  pair  of  dividers,  traced  out  the  position  which 
the  wave  front  would  have  occupied  had  it  not  traversed  the  prism. 

The  bending  of  the  wave  front  in  the  opposite  direction  is  shown  in 
fig.  12,  PL  III,  where  the  same  prism  is  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  in 
which  sound  travels  faster  than  in  air. 

In  the  next  figure  we  have  a  very  interesting  case,  though,  owing  to 
the  experimental  difliculties,  the  photographs  are  not  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  some  of  the  others.  It  represents  the  transformation  of  a 
spheric*al  into  a  plane  wave  by  passage  through  a  double  convex  lens. 

The  construction  of  the  cvlindrical  lens  of  exceedingflv  thin  collodion 
was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  flat,  circular  ends  were  made  of 
thin  mica  as  free  from  strife  as  possible,  that  the  passage  of  the  wave 
through  the  lens  could  be  followed.  On  these  disks  the  collodion  film 
was  wound,  the  whole  forming  a  hollow  dnmi.  which  was  then  filled 
with  carlx)nic  acid.  The  sound  wave,,started  at  the  principal  focus  of 
this  lens,  is  seen  to  })e  quite  flat  after  its  emergence  (fig.  13,  PL  III). 

We  will  next  take  up  some  cases  of  diffraction,  beginning  with  the 
well-known  principle  of  Huygens,  that  any  small  portion  of  a  wave 
front  can  l>e  considered  as  the  center  of  a  secondarv  disturbance  and 

ft 

that  a  small  portion  of  this  secondary  disturbance  can  act  as  a  new 
center  in  its  turn. 

In  fig.  14,  PL  111,  we  have  the  wave  starting  above  a  plate  with  a 
narrow  slit  in  it.  This  slit  is  seen  to  Ik*  the  center  of  a  secondary 
hemicylindrical  wave  which  moves  down  precisely  as  if  the  spark  were 
located  at  the  slit.  After  proceeding  a  short  distance  this  secondary 
wave  encounters  a  second  slit,  and  the  same  thing  hapjxins  as  before, 
the  little  slice  that  gets  through  spreading  out  into  a  complete  wave, 
while  the  intercepted  portion  bounces  back  and  forth  between  the 
plates. 

Fig.  15,  PL  IV,  shows  the  very  limited  extent  to  which  sound  shad- 
ows are  fonned.    The  wave  is  intercepted  by  a  small  glass  plate.    Just 
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below  the  plate  in  No.  8  of  the  series  a  gap  in  the  wave  i.s  found,  which 
constitutes  a  shadow.  But  presently,  by  diffraction,  the  wave  curls  in, 
closing  up  the  gap  and  obliterating  the  shadow  entirely.  In  the  last 
one  of  the  series  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  diffracted  waves  have 
their  centers  at  the  edges  of  the  obstacle,  the  edges  acting  as  secondary 
sources,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diffraction  of  light. 

The  passage  of  a  wave  through  a  diffraction  grating  is  shown  in  fig. 
16,  PI.  IV.  The  grating  is  made  of  strips  of  glass  arranged  on  a  cyl- 
indrical surface,  the  wave  starting  at  the  center  of  curvature.  In  No. 
2  of  the  series  the  union  of  the  secondary  disturbances  coming  from 
the  openings  into  a  new  wave  front  is  beautifully  shown.  In  No.  3 
the  reflected  wavelets  have  converged  to  the  center,  but  as  each  one 
is  a  complete  hemicylinder,  we  see  them  radiating  from  the  center. 
This  form  can  be  constructed  by  describing  semicircles  around  points 
on  a  circle  of  such  radius  that  they  all  pass  through  the  circle's  center. 
These  semicircles  represent  secondary  wavelets  starting  simultaneously 
from  the  various  grating  elements.  In  the  last  three  pictures  of  the 
series  the  wave  passes  down,  strikes  the  table,  and  is  reflected  up 
again,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  medium  is  broken  up  into 
meshes  by  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of  the  secondary  waves. 

Fig.  17,  PI.  IV,  shows  the  form  of  the  secondary  wavelets  formed  by 
the  reflection  of  a  wave  from  a  corrugated  surface  and  is  interesting 
in  connection  with  reflection  gratings. 

The  formation  of  a  musical  note  by  the  reflection  of  a  single  pulse 
from  a  flight  of  steps  is  shown  photographed  in  fig.  18,  PI.  IV.  This 
phenomenon  is  often  noticed  on  a  still  night  when  walking  on  a  stone 
pavement  alongside  a  picket  fence,  the  sound  of  each  footstep  being 
reflected  from  the  palings  as  a  metallic  squeak,  which  Young  has 
pointed  out  to  be  analogous  to  the  power  of  a  diffraction  grating  to 
construct  light  of  a  definite  wave  length. 

It  occurred  to  me,  while  making  some  geometrical  constructions  to 
aid  in  unravelling  some  of  the  complicated  forms  reflected  from  surfaces 
of  circular  curvature,  that  a  very  vivid  idea  of  how  these  curious  wave 
fronts  are  derived  one  from  another  could  be  obtained  if  a  complete 
series  could  be  prepared  on  the  film  of  a  cinematograph,  and  projected 
in  motion  on  a  screen. 

Having  been  unable  to  so  control  the  time  interval  between  the  two 
sparks  that  a  progressive  series  could  be  taken,  I  adopted  the  simpler 
method  of  making  a  large  number  of  geometrical  constructions  and 
then  photographing  them  on  a  cinematograph  film. 

As  a  very  large  number  of  drawings  (one  hundred  or  so)  must  be 
made  if  the  result  is  to  be  at  all  satisfac^tory,  a  method  Is  desirable  that 
will  reduce  the  labor  to  a  minimum.  I  may  be  permitted  to  give,  as 
an  instance,  the  method  that  I  devised  for  building  the  series  illustrat- 
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ing  the  refieution  of  :i  plimt;  wave  in  a  uphericsU  mirror.     TTih  ironstruc- 
£ion  la  iihown  in  tig.  L'.K 

ABC  itf  the  aiirror.  AOC'  the  plane  wave.  .Vround  p<>inC»  od  ABC 
an  centers  de»<;ril>e  circles  tangent  tt)  the  wave.  These  circles  will  be 
enveloped  by  another  ^urfa«re,  ADE.  below  tlie  mirror  {the  orthogonal 
surfai'e).  If  we  erect  normals  on  thia  surface,  we  have  the  reflected 
rays;  and  if  we  meawure  off  equal  distances  on  the  nurmaiu,  we  have 
the  reflected  wave  front.  By  drawing  the  orthogonal  surface  v?e  avoid 
the  complii^ation  uf  having  to  measure  off  the  diMtaDce»  around  a 
comer.  The  orthogonal  surface  is  an  epicycloid  formed  by  the  rolling 
of  a  circle  of  a  diameter  eiiual  to  the  radiui^  of  curvature  of  the  mir- 


ror on  the  mirrors  surface,  and  normal.-  can  be  erected  by  drawing  the 
»rc  FG  (the  path  of  the  center  of  the  generating  circle)  and  describ- 
ing circles  of  diameter  BE  around  various  points  on  it.  A  line  joining 
the  point  of  intersection  of  one  of  these  circles  with  the  epicycloid 
and  the  point  of  tangency  with  the  mirror  will,  when  prodm-ed,  give 
a  reflected  ray:  for  example.  JE  produced  for  circle  described  around 
H.  The  construction  om-e  prepared,  the  series  of  wave-front  pictures 
can  be  very  quickly  made.  Three  or  four  sheet-  of  paper  are  laid 
under  the  ii>nstruction.  and  holes  are  punched  through  the  pile  by 
means  of  a  pin.  at  equal  diutance.n  along  €a<-h  my  (measured  from  the 
ortix^onal  surface). 
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The  center  of  the  mirror  and  the  point  where  its  axis  meets  the 
surface  are  also  indicated  in  the  same  manner.  The  sheets  are  now 
separated,  and  corresponding  pin  holes  are  united  on  each  sheet  by  a 
broad  black  line,  which  represents  the  wave  front.  After  a  time  it 
becomes  necessary  to  consider  double  reflections,  and  to  do  this  we  are 
compelled  to  construct  twice-reflected  rays  (indicated  by  dotted  lines), 
and  measure  around  a  corner  each  time. 

About  a  hundred  pictures  are  prepared  for  each  series,  and  the 
pictures  then  photographed  separately  on  the  film,  which,  when  run 
through  the  animatograph,  give  a  very  vivid  representation  of  the 
motion  of  the  wave  front. 

Three  films  have  been  prepared  thus  far — reflection  of  a  wave  enter- 
ing a  concave  hemispherical  mirror  (fig.  20,  PI.  V);  reflection  of  a 
spherical  wave  starting  in  the  principal  focus  of  a  concave  hemi- 
spherical mirror  (fig.  21,  PI.  V),  and  the  reflection  of  a  similar  wave 
within  a  complete  spherical  mirror  (fig.  22,  PI.  VI).  A  number  of  these 
constructions,  taken  at  intervals  along  the  film,  are  reproduced,  and 
comparison  of  them  with  the  actual  photographs  shows  the  close  agree- 
ment between  the  calculated  forms  and  those  actually  obtained. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  cusps  on  the  wave  fronts 
trace  out  the  (»austic  surfaces.  This  is  beautifully  shown  in  figs.  23 
and  24,  PI.  VI,  where  the  successive  fronts  are  seen  superposed.  The 
former  is  for  the  reflection  of  a  plane  wave  in  a  spherical  mirror,  the 
latter  for  the  reflection  of  a  spherical  wave  starting  at  the  focus  of  a 
similar  mirror.  The  caustic  curve  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line  in  fig.  23, 
and  is  seen  to  be  traced  by  the  cusps  on  the  wave  fronts.  The  con- 
struction shows  that  there  is  a  concentration  of  energy  at  the  cusp; 
consequently  we  may  define  the  cusp  as  a  moving  focus,  and  the  caustic 
as  the  surface  traced  by  it.  Though  I  hesitate  in  claiming  that  this 
relation,  at  once  so  apparent,  is  at  all  novel,  I  may  say  that,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  find,  it  is  not  brought  out  in  any  of  the  text-books, 
caustic  surfaces  being  invariably  treated  by  i-ay  rather  than  by  wave- 
front  methods. 

The  cinematograph  series  illustrating  reflection  inside  a  complete 
sphere  was  the  most  difficult  to  prepare,  as  several  reflections  had  to 
be  considered.  It  has  been  completed  for  three  reflections,  and  Mr. 
Max  Mason,  of  Madison,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  his  patient 
work  in  assisting  me,  is  going  on  with  the  series.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
wave  has  already  become  quite  complicated,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  further  changes  result  after  three  or  four  more  reflections. 
I  am  also  under  obligations  to  Prof.  A.  B.  Porter,  of  Chicago,  who 
prepared  the  set  of  drawings  illustrating  the  passage  of  a  wave  out 
from  the  principal  focus  of  a  hemispherical  mirror. 
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Bv  Prince  Kropotkin. 


The  sensation  created  live  years  ago  by  the  discovery  of  the  RCnt- 
gen  rays  had  liaidly  begun  to  subside,  and  the  patient,  minute  explo- 
ration of  the  newly  opened  field  was  only  just  beginning,  when  new, 
and  new  discoveries  of  formerly  unsuspected  radiations,  came  to  add  to 
the  already  great  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  upsetting  the  provi- 
sional generalizations,  raising  new  problems,  and  preparing  the  mind 
for  further  discoveries  of  a  still  more  puzzling  chai-acter.  At  the 
present  time  the  physicist  has  to  account  for  not  only  the  kathode  and 
the  X  or  ROntgen  rays,  but  also  for  the  '*  secondary  "*  or  "^S-rays"'  of 
Sagnac,  the  "Goldstein  ravs,"  the  ""Becquerel  rays,"  and,  in  fact,  for 
all  the  I'adiations  belonging  to  the  immense  lM)rder  land  between  elec- 
tricity and  light.  Nay,  most  fundamental  (juestions  concerning  the 
intimate  structure  of  miltter  are  being  I'aised  in  connection  with  these 
investigations,  and  the  physicist  can  not  elude  them  an}^  longer, 
l)ecause  one  of  his  most  important  principles,  established  by  Carnot 
and  generally  recognized  since,  seems  also  to  require  revision,  or  has, 
at  least,  to  receive  a  new  interpretation. 

So  manv  different  "ravs"  are  now  under  consideration  that  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  by  well  defining  them  in  a  few  woixis,  even  at  the 
risk  of  repeating  things  already  said  in  these  pages  and  generally 
known.  The  *' vacuum  tube'' is  the  starting  point  for  all  new  radia- 
tions, and  in  its  simplest  form  it  is,  as  is  known,  a  sealed  glass  tube, 
out  of  which  the  air  has  been  pumped,  and  which  has  at  each 
end  a  piece  of  platimnn  wire  passed  through  the  glass  and  entering 
the  tube.  When  these  two  wires  are  connected  with  the  two 
poles  of  an  induction  coil,  or  the  electrodes  of  an  influence  elec- 
trical machine,  or  a  jx)werful  battery,  they  become  poles  them- 
selves. The  tube  l)egins  to  glow  with  a  beautiful  light,  and  a  stream 
of  luminous  matter  flows  from  its  negative  pole — the  kathode — to 
th(»  positive  pole.  These  are  the  kathode  rays,  the  detailed  explora- 
tion of  which  was  begun  years  ago  by  Hittorf,  but  won  a  special 
interest  when  Crookes  took  them  in  hand,  and  once  more  when  the 


*  Reprinted  from  The   Nineteenth  Century,  No.  286,  December,  1900,  by  permiri- 
sion  of  Leonard  Scott  Publication  Company. 
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rtljiit  i-  iiniMcl  viMiv<ffii<fitt  iin  ^ira*i  -f^^tt^ckii  ]i»uT}oo>»x..iai«i  iijBU'tin  ds^rjrw 
iri'  ^viliiiustiiMi  iri  an  (oi    iti  auiy  iitu^i  4Z»>-  witii  iviiitji]   tiiv  v^tj^jts^il  \ifito- 

vpoln--.  a.-  ali*i'  all   iitii<»i  ^i«ttlii^-  lif   ruiJkrtTU<Ttiifii.'ii«y  im'  Yjarml  sit  will. 

:iiciri?nlii4^  ii'  till  <>x}*iiTin#«iife^  whitdi  are  iiit^fMii^ri  to  i*«  nsaii..  "^i^fv. 
H^ffUtHi  fiiUiU  iiH  ]>i6itrvri  iukiid^ii  iikitjk  t»mli«iAirtl:niilfi  wiiitfii  iirtinviyib^ 
tk^.li^rln.  and  if  ii  i#<   jirm^rin  imi>  ti  tiaTi^  T«*oni:M«ai''tiffiL-jstrriwii[}!»inttwti 

liHiiini^rli    »»'   vwii>i*    iifriit   i.-  iiilliii*:    iy«i>ii   it.     Ih'  si   wm*  i«t'  fjibiiwtl 

.t*f  tlK'luiiitl  i#<|])iMtr^il  iiKft^Aiil irirtinvwiTii.  dut^k-itiiiitinwH iii'iin  'UoiHSb jhut 
tiiniuif t  uxmi''  ifi  :Hi«  fl^^luurt  :proi«<rt4«d.  .A  'tiiitik  UHi>k  cfivx^.  iiinw«v«i:, 
ntt)-triiuliov\  at  all:  it  ;i^:tTlllifg3UT«lIt  rfiir  rtiw^iw'  nu^t^.  "f*oniv  iiudiEiicnnii. 
}}m#t««fdiii^  lUuii^is^nmifriit  liiiiiikh;.  muiit  .tfiiijj««fgueiiilTii<s«u<'rJiTo  ttiMtdi^fi^ 
^ttiid  i]ii*«sv  !tiiYiii4|rii  rti«-  MTurtH^uurd  niufl.  ELik*'  iirjirt.  ^«v  iiuakr  ttiBr- 
|}Hifj>rf]rii(n>:«t««r<{iTt  ^ftiTwiii  v^lnv:.  ininvv  in  -utmiipirt  lints-  iut-  rtiim  irjivi* 
^rditiduvv^iatiid id^(fim^)#ut^'rtiH  ^)ftilt^>ltt  ttla  rjliuititcynyiiiit  rflini:  ^hm  t&w 
;uw  iimiMti^lruiid  jjiksh lihriiupij  ^u^  H#i#diw«  i*h:an'  ojaagui'  rforurttiiiffm' 
ll^ritt-    mii4?w;ttin'  iii«'  X  -iir  Qilm||)rui]  im\^. 

^:ti!ihf Uh  -iwvtiHdurx  iruA^  «irigimrt* '  ^nim  rtiiom .  ffi  rtiw  ■  Biflitt$raii  rtms^ 
lUMiut  :ii  lUiHttilUr  iniiinria.  tiiiw  ;ur<'  nuit  !Tofl«<rt«d  hy  iit.  Ihin  -riingih 
(diSuHHii—rtimt  ii*^.  tiiiniwn  jTur^^dluilky  ihi  all  dirwftiiniiH:  and.  liltimijirjlj 
{ttmy(diMaiit|}mi»^  rfliriiu^  luititiib^  :i«^lii  iirdk,  rtiinv  mmr  )♦«  iniadr  -ittrnigr 
fHiitl  }}imt6tnttii^  tmiuu^  tl«>  jjiimsh  ttlurf iu|^  rttiiu  inumiliu  uiiatii^.  IBitt  iin 
fiiittii  <uttt«5t;  tttiw  ^wlll  :tt<fyukirt'  -HiinH*  riifw  giytijwiftieh  ^^\diitiL  \will  df^MniH 
lyimi  iih\  iUi^nuJ  wiii^iii  ;iii«-  drRi*m<tl  tiioiu  mTiiir4iur*li  wiiinli'ihm  liuiv^' 
l)iU4>i*^Hl.     -I^uiu^'  u*^v  rudiutiuiH- will   iw  urid«dT[»»"tiHmi.  ami  tiu^^i  "mdiu- 

««5f«d  I5iimu.  (()>\i  itiiv  iitimi"  liiuiid.  ci  kutiiftdv  ru.y^  tuivt  ^Mfiiii  ;])U!HK«d 
ftl»iniujiij  u  D^tri^nrtwd  mHrtuliir  jUuln.  liiiw  uini'  ^r^t  ah^irwd.  aiul  in  niiii^ 
•«tw^  tttiw  viill  ^uuHititna^h  in*  iiuuHfd <(nr»ildrtl&*3iii  jcie^^.     J^iiti. riinalh..  Tditiyi- 

K«uyu«jf<U.  ttiiti  lUVk'  fUuUHfd  in^v  IBi«(^jmir*il  mv-h  t  n  uraiiiuiu  ru^'i^.     ^tm^ 

Ullii*^  Mu  itiii«iu  ilili^'  NWftuild   trf  !ruCiiiitii«iiH-  mln-  \(«j'.v  trKtHltmm'  iif  ^tiiidii 

(l^hfthHfd — rtiiv  ditfiinUhcr  'iwii^r  iin  itiliin  liiiw  'iiiik  t«?^iniii<n  niiif  iBfuttaiiuii 
vwiM»tM-  .v^liitdj  itti^v  tii<»w  iiHwd  iciT  ^iiIf*iU!*9^  lUiifj^igiijy ,.  niiv  ^^wiWh-  lliniiiL 

ttlH' iiiwikiiW^  iruttitftii^u^^ -ill  rtiii^-  liktinHJ^wd  mid  mii^  uhiri»-vjdl<n  5»hmtf;*ctf 
ttlii^ -i^trtjmuu- jU*  -H^^tJuilUid  ""'mrtikuu ■"**  ^zilcxw -c*?  xiAiriciuf  +<uiHauii{«<^TTiiu{HUi 
ill  tHiiv  rjdtt^it  gjK«rtii4ni  <irf  Hii^  -^^Ht^rtHTuiu.  uud  imiim  cmiMii  [}ili^ni«iiiif!ii&. 
ILiigtfat-  ♦iikitttmitiity^-  iii^piHitnHnu  iciid  ttiiu  !iiic(i*«Tiik[i'  inc>T^«iii^nii^  ctf  rrttHtjK, 

lli«mfii&v  ;i«ud  -H^ffiiti^ — riilH  (tiii**H^  dio»jnu*"jily  -H^iiiinfiitfid   ^tiai^-ivirf  'Cid'  jiiiy^«iat> 
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have  thus  been  brought  into  a  most  intimate  connection  and  huddled 
together  by  these  wonderful  radiations. 

Thousands  of  most  delicate  experiments  have  been  made  and  hun- 
dreds of  papers  have  been  written  during  the  last  five  years,  in  order 
to  determine  the  properties  and  the  constitution  of  these  different  sorts 
of  rays.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  advocated,  and  yet  scientific 
opinion  is  still  hesitating,  the  more  so  as  new  discoveries  are  made  all 
the  time,  and  they  show  that  we  are  not  yet  the  masters  of  the  whole 
series  of  phenomena  brought  under  our  notice.  Upon  one  point  only — 
and  a  ver}'  impoi*tant  one — a  certain  consensus  of  opinion  begins  to  be 
established;  namely,  as  to  the  kathode  rays.  Most  explorers,  includ- 
ing Lenard,*  begin  to  be  won  to  the  idea  that  the  kathode  rays  are  the 
paths  of  very  minute  particles  of  matter  which  are  thrown  at  a  veiy 
great  speed  from  the  surface  of  the  kathode  and  are  loaded  with  elec- 
tricity. Even  under  ordinary  conditions,  when  an  electric  discharge 
takes  place  between  one  metallic  electrode  and  the  other  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  in  a  room  we  see  that  most  minute  par- 
ticles of  the  metal  are  torn  off  the  negative  electrode  (the  kathode)  and 
are  transported  in  the  electric  spark.  Molecules  of  air  join  in  the 
stream,  creating  the  well-known  ^'electric  wind,"  and  the  air  path  of 
the  electric  spark  becomes  electrified  to  some  extent.  The  more  so 
when  the  discharge  takes  place  in  the  extremely  rarefied  medium  of  a 
vacuum  tube.*  In  this  case  the  molecules  of  the  rarefied  gas,  as  also 
the  metallic  particles  joining  the  current,  are  transported  at  a  much 
greater  speed,  and  we  see  them  as  a  cone  of  light. 

That  kathode  ra3's  are  real  streams  of  particles  of  matter  seemed 
very  probable  already  in  1896,  when  the  subject  was  discussed  in  these 
pages.*  Recent  researches  tend  to  confirm  more  and  more  this  idea. 
They  act  as  a  real  molecular  or  atomic  bombardment  and  they  heat  the 
objects  they  fall  upon;  thus,  a  thin  lamella  of  glass  which  Ls  placed  in 
their  path  will  be  molten.*  It  is  also  known  from  Crookes's  experi- 
ments that  when  a  little  mill  is  placed  so  as  to  receive  them  on  its  wings 
it  is  set  in  motion,  and  a  back  current  seems  to  be  originated  at  the 
same  time,  as  has  been  demonstrated  b}^  Swinton.*  They  are  deflected 
from  their  sti-aight  path  by  a  magnet  and  are  twisted  along  the  lines 

» Annalen  der  Phynik,  1898,  Vol.  LXIV,  p.  279. 

'I  chiefly  follow  here  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  who  has  explained  his  views  in  several 
articles  (Philosophical  Magazine,  October,  1897,  Vol.  XLIV,  5th  series,  p.  298;  1898; 
Vol.  XLVI,  p.  528;  1899,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  547;  also  Nature,  1898,  Vol.  LVIII,  p.  8, 
1900,  Vol.  LXII,  p.  31);  and  also  Dr.  L.  Zehnder,  the  author  of  a  Mechanik  des 
Wei  tails  (1897),  in  his  address  before  the  Freiburg  Natural  History  Society  in  1898. 

'  Recent  Science,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  March,  1896. 

*(ToldMtein's  researches  into  the  compound  nature  of  the  cathode  rays  and  their 
effects  deserve  a  si)ecial  notice.  They  are  published  in  several  issues  of  the  Annalen 
der  Physik  for  the  last  few  years. 

^Swinton  in  Philosophical  Magazine,  1898,  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  387;  Broca,  Comptes 
Rendus,  1899,  Vol.  CXXVIII,  p.  356. 
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of  foreo.  Besides,  a  wotik  t4ef  trostatic  forc<*  Ims  \i\xm  them  the  same 
eifei't.  showing  that  they  :ire  t4eetrilie<l  negatively.  Perrin  ^  and  others 
who  followed  him  have  provcnl  that  these  rays  ♦•arr^-  negative  eiei»- 
tricitv  with  them.  If  thev  ai'e  taken  out  oi  the  vaciiimi  tube  in  which 
they  originateti  ti>  another  tube  and  are  made  there  to  fall  upon  an 
electroscope  they  discharge  it.  Negative  electricity  can  not  lie  sepa- 
rat4»d  from  them:  it  folU)ws  with  them  when  thev  are  deflected  bv  a 
magnet:  it  is  their  pniperty  -not  something  adde<l  to  them. 

Moreover,  it  was  alreadv  noticed  bv  Crookes.  luid  <»onlinTie<l  since  bv 
Professor  Thomson,  that  most  of  their  properties  do  not  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  gas — air.  <jxygen.  hydrogen,  etc. — with  which  the 
tube  was  tilled  tirst.  and  of  which  a  minute  quantity  always  reaiaim^in 
the  tul>e.  They  appear  as  a  property  of  matter  altogether  rather  than 
a  properrv*  of  this  or  that  gatJ.  And  when  attempts  were  lately  made 
to  measun*  the  sizes  of  the  particles  which  are  carried  in  the  kathode 
ravs,  it  wtis  found  that  thev  ttre  extremelv  minute — much  smaller  than 
the  probable  size  of  atoms — while  the  charges  of  electricity  which  they 
carrv  with  them  are  i^elativelv  jrreat.' 

All  these  facts  have  brought  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  to  tiie  conclnsion 
that  the  matter  which  is  carried  in  the  cathode  ravs  is  not  onlinarv 
matter,  such  as  we  know  it  in  our  everyday  <  chemical  experience,  but 
matter  in  a  state  of  a  high  dissociation.  We  know  that  the  molei-al^ 
of  all  biKlies  in  nature  <.^nsist  of  atoms:  but  even  these  atoms,  somll 
though  they  must  Ih?.  are  giants  in  i^mparison  with  the  particles  trans- 
ported in  the  kathode  streams.  Conset^uentiy.  we  must  think  that  the 
atoms  themselves  are  dissociated  in  the  intensive  electric  tield.  They 
divide  intt)  what  we  may  ctill  the  primary  titoms  of  some  primary  inat> 
ter  out  of  which  the  atoms  of  tdl  chemical  elements  must  lie  built  up, 
and  these  primary  atoms  are  carriers  of  electricity. "  Of  cours**,  not 
every  molecule  need  l)e  dissociatinU  anil  some  experiments  ^how  that 
the  nimiber  of  dissociateii  mt»lecides  is  really  very  >imall  in  comparison 
with  their  u^tal  number.  If  one  out  of  each  thret*  milliards  of  mole- 
cules is  in  a  state  of  dissociatii)n.  this  will  do  to  iR'i'ount  for  tlie  facts 
and  the  measurements  which  have  been  made,  although  many  more 
molecides  may  have  been  dissociated  in  the  kathinle  stn»am  oidy  to  l>e 
rei'onstnicted  after  having  exchang<»d  atoms  with  their  neigh  bo  i*s. 

It  must  be  said  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis  that  dis*iociation  under  the 
action  of  violent  tdectriad  vibmtions — i.  c.,  the  bivaking  up  of  mole- 
cules into  /V>/?,v,  or  elementarv  atoms  carr\nnir  ele<*tricitv  with  them — is 
familiar  to  physicists.      Besides,  if  vve  i*an  not  yet   specify  what  we 

'  AnnuleiKier  Physik,  1S98.  Vol.  LXVI.  p.  I. 

-J.  J.  Tliujiist 111.  Phiio?*<)piiifal  Ma&oiziiie.  V(»L  XLVL.  i).  ."j^S. 

^Pmfes6«t)r  Thnm^ui  name?*  rhein  •.•nq^iiiHit^.*  Imt  rhi>  ■>  hanily  an  ;ippnn>nare 
muiie  fi>r  such  luinure  "juli^li  visions  -ii  r[it*  iitoins.  r*  tin*  iti»»lni:itii  it  'Miiveysiui  idea 
ot  organ isarion:  uiul  in  physics  it  wits  iiyeil  fonnerly  ;i>  ;i  -uh?*tihitt*  n»r     Tnolecuits*." 
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mean  ])y  our  atoms  '*  carrying  negative  or  positive  electricity,"  we  may 
imagine  that  this  means  carrying  a  certain  vibratory  or,  perhaps,  spiral 
movement,  or  any  other  sort  of  motion  which  we  prefer  not  to  specify 
in  order  to  avoid  spreading  conceptions  which  may  prove  to  be  erro- 
neous. But  we  know  for  certain  that  gases,  which  usually  are  no  con- 
ductors of  electricity,  become  conductors  under  the  influence  of  electric 
discharges,  as  also  of  the  ultraviolet  light,  or  even  after  having  passed 
through  flames.  In  such  cases  they  become  able  to  transport  electric- 
ity— that  is,  some  motion  or  some  state  unknown,  which  we  name  elec- 
tricity— from  one  spot  of  space  to  another.  A  stream  of  dissociated 
and  electrified  particles  of  matter  rushing  in  the  kathode  stream  is  thus 
a  very  probable  explanation — the  more  so  as  similar  streams  are  already 
admitted  in  order  to  explain  the  electro-chemical  decomposition  of 
salts  and  many  properties  of  solutions.  ^  The  kathode  rays  would  then 
be  '^an  electric  dance  of  atoms  along  the  lines  of  force,"  as  VUlariand 
Righi  have  expressed  it. 

One  question  only  must  be  asked:  Is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
molecules  are  so  dissociated  as  to  set  free  the  '' primary  matter"  out  of 
which  the  atoms  of  all  elements  are  composed  ?  Theoretically,  there  is 
no  objection  to  this  view.  Modern  science  knows  that  the  atoms — or 
the  ''chemical  individuals,"  as  Mendeleeff  would  prefer  to  name  them — 
are  only  treated  as  indivisible  in  the  chemical  processes  in  the  same 
sense  as  molecules  are  (or  rather  were)  treated  as  indivisible  in  physical 
processes.  The  modern  physicist  does  not  consider  the  atoms  indivisi- 
ble in  the  sense  Democritus  taught  it,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  sun 
is  an  individual  amid  the  boundless  interstellar  space.  He  is  even 
inclined  to  admit  that  the  atoms  have  a  complicated  structure  and  are 
vortex  rings  similar  to  rings  of  smoke  (Lord  Kelvin  and  Helmholtz), 
or  minute  systems  similar  to  planetary  systems  (Mendeleeff).*  The 
"dissociation  of  atoms"  would  therefore  be  admissible;  but  before 
admitting  the  ultimate  dissociation  advocated  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  can 
we  not  find  a  simpler  explanation?  Several  explorers  are  inclined  to 
think  so,  and  Dr.  Villard  points  out  one  possible  issue.  The  kathode 
rays  are,  in  his  opinion,  mere  streams  of  hydrogen  atoms  or  molecules — 
the  presence  of  this  gas  in  all  tubes,  even  the  best  exhausted,  being 
explained  by  the  particles  of  water  sticking  to  the  glass,  or  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  alkalies  of  the  glass.  One  fact  certainly  sf>eaks 
in  favor  of  Villard's  view:  A  small  copper  oxide  plate,  being  so  placed 
as  to  receive  the  kathode  rays,  parts  with  its  oxygen  (is  reduced)  just 
as  if  it  had  been  struck  l)v  a  jet  of  hot  hydrogen.  Besides,  the  spots 
where  the  rays  fall  upon  the  glass  of  the  tube  are  blackened,  and  these 

'Sei^  Recrent  Si'ience,  in  Nineteenth  CVntury,  AugiLst,  1892,  and  January,  1894. 

'  het  nie  mention  in  connection  with  this  a  brilliant  article  bv  Mendeleeff  on 
*' Matter,"  in  the  new  Russian  Encyclopedi(*  Dictionary,  published  by  Brockhaus  & 
Efron,  Vol.  VI,  p.  151. 
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black  spots  again  arc  such  as  if  they  had  uuderi^one  a  hydrogen  bom- 
bardment. Moreover,  the  .spectroscope  reveals  the  hydrogen  line  in 
the  glowing  tubes.*  But  all  this,  while  proving  the  presence  of 
hydrogen  in  the  vacuum  tubes,  does  not  speak  against  the  hypothesis 
of  J.  J.  Thomson,  which  still  remains,  up  till  now,  the  most  plausible 
explanation  of  the  kathode  rays. 

And  vot  one  fei*ls  that  the  last  word  even  about  these  iiivs  has  not 
yet  been  said.  Dr.  Joseph  Lanuor  was  quite  right  when  he  remarked, 
in  his  suggestive  address  delivered  before  the  British  association  at 
Bradford,^  that  the  study  of  electrical  discharge  in  iiiretied  gases  has 
conduced  us  to  enlarged  knowledge  **of  the  fundamental  I'elations  in 
which  the  individual  molecules  stand  to  all  electrical  phenomena.''  Up 
till  now  we  took  these  phenomena  in  a  block.  We  studied  the  sum 
total  of  the  actions  of  an  intinitv  of  molecules  in  a  certain  direction. 
Now  we  are  bound  to  question  the  molecule  itself  as  to  its  speed,  its 
behavior,  and  its  constitutive  parts,  and  we  find  that  a  mobility  of  its 
component  parts  must  be  taken  into  account  instead  of  the  rigidity 
with  which  we  formerlv  endowed  it. 

The  philosophical  value  of  this  new  move  m  electrodynamics — the 
value  of  the  principle  of  action  being  introduced,  into  the  theories  of 
vibintion  of  the  formerly  '^immaterial''  ether — is  immense,  and  it  is 
sure  to  bear  fruit  in  natui'al  philosophy  altogether.  Ether  itself, 
after  having  resisted  so  long  all  attempts  to  seize  its  true  characters, 
becomes  dissociated  matter,  tilling  space  and  upsetting  many  an  old 
preconceived  idea.  No  wonder,  then,  if  it  takes  us  some  time  before 
our  views  are  settled  upon  these  new  phenomena,  so  full  of  unexpected 
revelations  and  philosophical  consequences. 

If  the  kathode  rnys  are  in  all  probability  streams  of  dissociated  mole- 
cules which  are  thrown  otf  the  kathode,  what  are,  then,  the  R<>ntgen 
or  X-rays^  They  certainly  originate  from  the  former,  either  in  the 
spot  where  they  strike  the  glass  or,  what  appears  more  correct,  within 
the  tube  itself  in  the  kathode  stream.  But  are  both  of  the  same  nature  i 
ROntgen  himself  indicates  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
two,  and  considers  them  in  his  third  memoir^  as  "phenomena  prol)- 
ably  of  the  same  nature.''  Lenard  goes  even  a  step  further.  He  rep- 
resents them  ])oth  as  parts  of  the  same  scale  or  of  the  same  ''magnetic 
spectrum;"  the  X-rays,  which  are  not  deHected  by  a  magnet,  being  at 
one  end  of  the  scale,  while  a  series  of  intermediate  radiations  connect 
them  with  the  kathode  rays  occupying  the  other  end  of  the  scale.* 
Both  provoke  Huoresi^ence,  both   produce  similar  photographic  and 

^Dr.  P.  Villanl,  in  Revue  < lonerale  ties  Srieme-,  18W,  Vol.  X,  ]k  101, 
''  Nature,  the  Hth  of  Oct^ilxjr,  VM\  Vol.  LXII,  p.  449,  jjives  it  in  full. 

*  Sitzungyberichte  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  S<-iencvs,  1S97,  p.  570;  sunuueiL  up  in 
varioua  scientific^  reviews. 

*  Annalen  der  Physik,  1897,  Vol.  LXlil,  p.  253. 
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electric  eflPects,  and  both  have  different  degrees  of  penetration  through 
opaque  bodies,  which  depend  upon  the  source  of  electricity  and  the 
media  through  which  they  have  passed.  Moreover,  the  X-rays  are  cer- 
tainly not  homogeneous,  and  consist  of  a  variety  of  radiations. 

And  yet  the  many  analogies  which  have  been  noticed  between  the 
BOntgen  rays  and  ordinary  light  stand  in  opposition  to  a  full  assimila- 
tion of  the  X-rays  to  the  kathode  streams,  and  the  opinion  that,  like 
light,  they  are  Wbrations  of  the  ether  takes  the  upper  hand.^  These 
may  be  vibrations  of  a  very  short  wave  length,  perhaps  a  hundred 
times  shorter  than  the  waves  of  green  light;  or  they  ma}'  be  "longi- 
tudinal vibrations,"  as  Lord  Kelvin  had  suggested  at  the  outset;*  or, 
as  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  thinks,  they  may  be  a  mixture  of  vibrations  of 
different  sorts — "pulsations"  of  the  ether,  as  he  puts  it — that  is,  some- 
thing similar  to  what  is  called  "a  noise"  in  the  theory  of  sound. 

Already,  in  his  second  memoir,  ROntgen  had  indicated  that  his  rays 
discharge  an  electrified  body,  both  directly  when  they  fall  upon  it  and 
by  their  action  upon  the  surrounding  air,  which  they  render  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity.  This  was  an  important  remark,  because  the 
researches  of  the  previous  four  years  had  firmly  established  that  the 
violet  rays — i.  e.,  the  short  waves  of  light — as  well  as  the  invisible 
ultraviolet  radiations,  have  the  very  same  effect.  A  link  was  thus 
established  between  the  problematic  rays  and  common  light,  and  some 
of  the  best  physicists  (Lord  Kelvin,  Righi,  Perrin,  Guggenheimer, 
Villari,  Starke,  and  many  others)  engaged  in  a  minute  experimental 
work  in  order  to  specify  thfese  analogies.  The  result  was  that  the 
resemblanc-e  between  the  X-rays  and  the  short-waved  radiations  of 
light  was  proved. 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  same  analogy  was  given  by  the  dis- 
cover}' of  the  "  secondar}' "  and  "  tertiary  "  rays  by  the  Paris  professor, 
G.  Sagnac.^  He  studied  what  becomes  of  the  ROntgen  rays  when  they 
strike  different  metallic  surfaces.  The}'  are  not  reflected  by  them,  but 
only  diffused  irregularly;  however,  this  diffusion  differs  from  reflec- 
tion, not  only  by  its  irregularity,  but  still  more  by  the  fact  that  the 
character  of  the  "secondary"  radiations  (or  ''tertiary,"  if  they  have 
been  diffused  twice)  is  altered.     They  become  more  like  ordinary  light. 

*  See  Geitler' 8  objections  againnt  such  an  assimilation,  based  upon  their  different 
behavior  toward  electrified  bodies  (Annalen  der  Physik,  Vol.  LXVl,  p.  65),  to  which 
it  may  be  added  that  the  heating  effect  of  the  first  radiations  is  very  much  smaller 
than  the  same  effect  of  the  latter  (E.  Dom),  and  compare  these  remarks  with  the 
anode  current,  the  existence  of  which  was  maintained  by  Crookes  since  1891.  Swin- 
ton  (Phil.  Mag.,  1898,  XLVI,  p.  387)  confirmed  its  existence,  and  Riecke  (Ann.  der 
Physik,  XLVI,  j).  9t54)  has  measured  it«  energy. 

*See  Nineteenth  Century,  March,  1896,  when^  the  meaning  of  this  suggestion  was 
explained. 

•He  gave  an  a(xx>unt  of  his  researches  in  Revue  G^n^rale  des  Sciencee,  the  30th  of 
April,  1898. 
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Thtarpewer  of  penetration  through  opaque  wood  or  the  humiui  flesh 
i^  diminished;  aaid  just  as  a  phosphoreseini^  surfai^  which  h&»  been 
struck  by  ultraviolet  radiations  begins  to  glow  with  a  yellow  or  ureen 
light— of  a  diminished  wave  lengrfu  as  Gr.  (x.  Stokes  had  remarked  ifc — 
so  also  the  diffused  s^^ondarv  radiations  beliave  as  if  tfaev  were  of 
shorter  wave  lengths  ttian  the  rays  which  originated  them.  The  spaee 
between  the  violet  light  and  the  Etentgen  radiations  is  thus  bridged 
over,  their  analogy  with  light  become*  closer,  and  the  hypothesis 
according  U^  which  they  iire  treated  as  vibrations^  of  ttie  ether  urains^ 
further  support. 

Many  other  <nirTouspiT)perties  of  theROntgen  rays^have  been  revealed 
during  the  last  foiu"  years.  The  most  interesting  is  ttiat  they  are  not 
auite  •*  invisible  litjht."  When  thev  are  of  OTeat  intensitv  thev  betumie 
visible.  However,  the  portion*  of  oui-  retina  which  ai-e  excited  by 
them  are  the  peripheral  pai-ts  only,  which  contain  more  rodsttian  the 
central  parts  lying  opposite  the  iri*.  The  cones,  or  those  constituent 
parts  of  the  retina  which  are  supposed  to  convey  tt)  our  brain  the  color 
sensations,  are,  on  the  contrarv,  but  verv  slightiv,  if  at  iilL  irritatad 
by  the  X-rays.^  Then  the  more  perfect  is  the  vai5uum  in  a  Cn>okBs 
tube,  and  consefjuently  the  greater  is  die  electrical  forc?e  ret^uired  to 
originate  BiSnt^n  i-ays,  the  more  penetrating  they  are.  In  such  biases 
they  pass  through  metals,  and  Bontgen  himself  has  photographed  bul- 
lets inside  a  double4)arreled  Lefaucheux  pistuK  while  other  explorers 
have  obtaineti  radiograms  with  rays  which  hatl  passed  thix)ugh  aa 
aluminum  plate  L.-t  inches  thicks  and  even  a  cast-iron  plate  nearly  i 
inch  tiiick.'  The  insuie  of  a  watx^h  which  hail  a  steel  lid,  the  inner 
mechanism  of  a  Uw!k,  as  also  both  sides  of  a  bronze  medal,  were  photo- 
graphed in  th^.  same  way;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ('n)ldHtein  obtained 
beautiful  I'atiioirramH  >thowing  the  internal  >^trticrur»»  ot*  :i  Nymphiea 
flower,  of  a  hermit  cnib  inside  its  shell,  and  so  on. 

But  the  chief  progress  wan  maiie  with  the  medictd  appLi^•atio^^^  of 
the  Rilntgen  rays.  The  half -mystical  •MithiL'^ia^^m  of  the  tirst  <lays. 
when  they  were  supposed  U^  provide  a  new  ^'iLnitive  method,  nipidly 
subsided.  But  their  usefulness  for  iLsi-ertainiiig  lesions  in  tlie  hones, 
and  for  the  discovery  of  the  actual  position  of  stniutn*  bodies  — l)ullets, 
needles,  and  so  on — in  the  humiui  tissues,  has  irrown  in  proportion  lus 
surgeons  have  learned  better  to  handle  them. 

The  pernirjous  etfects  of  the  invisible  niyson  the  skin  are  fiow  elimi- 
nated by  shortening  the  time  of  expiwure  which  is  rei^uired  to  obtain 

*  Prof.  Rlihu  Th«imHon;*  atiiiress  tielivereti  lH*tnn^  the  Ajiieriiraii  A^^^M-iiidnQ  ot 
Science  in  I S91>  (^Science,  IS90.  Vol.  X.  p.  2.*JH:  traiiHlute^l  in  N^ariirwi»*enfcH'hiiftlirhe 
Randt4<'.hau^  XTV,  p.  585). 

*  Rdfiisiiets  J^*agna«%  Hall  Eilwardn. 

'3Cax  Levy,  **FortachrittederE*>iit;iZf;nt4^'timk,'  tvpr>«lufe«i  m  v:innii>  [>erii>«lir:iii-. 
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a  good  radiogram,  and  the  morbid  effects  have  been  ti'aced  by  Russian 
explorers  (Danilevsky,  Tarkhanoff)  to  electric  radiations  altogether, 
rather  than  to  the  X-rays  themselves.  Formerly  it  required  eighteen 
minutes  to  obtain  a  mdiogram  of  the  hand.  Now  we  are  told  that  Dr. 
Donath  obtains  in  two  seconds  a  distinct  radiogi*am  of  so  difficult  a 
subject  as  the  shoulder  and  the  chest;  while  Tesla,  with  his  powerful 
alternate  currents,  could  show  distinct  shadows  at  a  distance  of  165  feet 
from  the  vacuum  tube.  In  the  hands  of  an  able  surgeon — as  Prof. 
E.  Bergmann  illusti*ated  >)efore  the  Association  of  German  Naturalists 
and  Physicians  in  1899 — the  X-rays  become  a  most  precious  means  of 
exploration.  The  growth  of  the  bones,  from  birth  till  matured  age, 
could  be  studied  with  their  aid,  and  the  various  causes  which  retard 
growth  (rachitism,  tuberculosis)  or  produce  midgets  could  be  ascer- 
tained. The  fearful  splintering  of  the  bones  by  the  modern  bullets, 
and  especially  by  the  English  dumdum  bullet,  became  known,  and  the 
radiograms  of  Rruns  showing  the  effects  of  the  dumdum  provoked 
on  the  Continent  a  unanimous  indignation  against  this  bullet.  Many 
limbs  were  saved  during  the  last  Greek-Turkish  war  by  Na^^se  and 
Kuttner  continually  resorting  to  radiography.  So  also  in  the  Soudan 
war.  In  fractures  of  the  kneecap  the  ROntgen  rays  have  proved  sim- 
ply invaluable,  ])ut  ix^rhaps  the  best  service  they  rendered  was  to 
demonstmte  that  in  many  cases  it  was  far  pref citable  to  leave  pellets 
of  lead,  small  revolver  bullets,  and  even  Peabody-Martini  bullets 
where  they  wtne  lodged  in  the  tissues  instead  of  trying  to  get  them 
out.  In  fact,  Dr.  Bergmann's  radiograms  prove  that  a  bullet  may 
sometimes  remain  in  the  lungs  without  oc^msioning  any  trouble.  Such 
was  the  ciuse  of  a  German  soldier  who  had  carried  a  bullet  in  his  lungs 
for  twenty-nine  years,  since  1871,  without  knowing  it.  The  Cierman 
professor  goes  even  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  there  are  cases  when  a 
small  bullet  lodged  in  the  white  mass  of  the  brain  will  remain  there 
firmly  im))edded,  without  producing  any  noticeable  trouble,  and  that 
then^  is  less  danger  in  leaving  it  thei-e  than  in  extracting  it. 

If  Rontgeirs  discovt^rv  had  only  the  effect  of  alleviating  so  many 
human  miseries,  it  would  already  mnk  among  the  great  achievements 
of  the  century,  Init  its  profound  effects  upon  natural  philosophy  are 
far  from  being  yet  exhausted.  ^ 

Every  one  knows  the  phosphorescent  match  boxes  provided  with  a 
white  surface,  which  is  usually  protected  from  moisture  by  a  glass, 
and  glows  in  the  darkness,  making  the  box  visible  at  night.  Sulphide 
of  lime  is  generally  used  for  making  such  glowing  surfaces,  but  vari- 
ous compounds  of  barium,  calcium,  strontium,  uranium,  and  so  on 
possess  the  same  property  of  glowing  in  the  dark  after  they  have  been 
exposed  for  some  time  to  light.  They  are  said  in  this  case  to  "store 
up"  light  energy,  which  they  give  away  afterwards;  this  was,  at  least, 
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the  exjdanatioii  that  us^  to  be  ^iven  some  time  ago.'  Now«  it  ms  in 
this  rather  neglected  domain  that  Henri  Becquerel  disi^roTered  the  won- 
derful radiations  which  have  received  his  name«  and  which*  owing  to 
the  spei'ulations  they  provoked  as  regards  the  theory  of  matter^  have 
engrossed  for  the  last  four  years  the  attention  of  physicistSw  even  more 
than  the  K6ntgeu  rays  themselvet>. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  phosphorescent  screen  which  began  to 
glow  in  the  proximity  of  a  vacuum  tube  upon  which  SOntgen  was 
experimentiug  led  him  to  ht>  memorable  discovery.  It  was  only  nat- 
ural.  therefore,  to  see  whether  phot^phorescent  screens  woold  not 
reiufor^^e  the  X-rays;  and  in  the  course  of  such  experiments  M.  Henry 
notii*ed  that  a  phot>phorescent  sulphide  of  2diMr  gave  up  r»i]ation& 
which^  Like  the  ROntgeu  rays^  would  pasi!^  through  hb^  V^P^^  ^u^ 
affei't  after  that  the  photographic  plate.  "^  )I.  Xiewenglowski^  also  at 
P^Ls^  made  the  same  remark  conceruing  a  sulphide  of  lime  preTKMKrfy 
exposeil  to  light.'  Theu,  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Pkrin  Academy  of 
Sciences  Henri  Becquerel  came  forward  with  a  work  on  the  radiations 
emitted  by  phosphorescent  sub^tanc^es*'  and  this  tirst  work  wa*  fol- 
lowed by  quite  a  number  of  papers  in  which  the  new  radiationt^  were 
studied  under  all  postal ble  ae^pects.  Becquerel  was*  joined  in  h» 
researches  by  many  others^  and  especially  by  Mme.  Sklodow^duirCurfie 
and  her  hu^^band^  >1.  Pierre  Ourie^  who  soon  diKcovered*  with  the 
aid  of  the  new  radiations^  two  new  elements,  and  by  thlt^  time  the 
^^^  Becquerel  rays'*  have  already  a  bulky  literature.  Durii^  the  post 
year  nearly  every  week  brought  with  it  the  discovery  of  some  new  and 
puzzling  property  of  these  radiations^ ' 

The  main  point  of  the  discovery  wat>  that  phosphorescent  Ixxlies 
emit  nut  only  the  well-known  glow,  whi<*h  is  visible  to  our  eye,  but 
tilso  invisible  radiations,  similar  to  the  Rontgen  ray.  Some  .salts  of 
the  metal  ui'aiiiuni.  and  the  metal  itself,  need  ru>t  be  exposed  to  light 

*The  termt*  "ph(jtjphore»ctJin;t?*'  and  "  tluoreaceiict} ' '  are  rather  inditHiriuiinately 
u«e«i  U)  <le«cril>e  glowing  after  an  exposure  U)  light,  an  the  <li^^in^tiun  between  the 
two,  pn>[xwe«l  by  Wie«ieiimnn,  <ain  not  be  maintaine*!  any  longer.  Other  t^uses  may 
also  provoke  "  luniine«oem;e:  '*  the  diauiond  glows  after  having  l>een  sjlightly  heated, 
quartz  after  ^4ouIe  nibbing,  and  gat?es  when  they  are  olertrifie«l.  As  to  the  niany 
luiuinet^cent  aniiual^,  .such  ck^  the  glowwonn,  various  marine  aniinaU  and  l)acteria» 
we  are  not  (.•om^eme*!  with  them  now. 

'^  Compter  Rendusof  the  Parij  Acaileniy  ot  S<ueni^eH»  the  lOtli  of  Febmary,  1806, 
Vol.  CXXll,  p.  :U2. 

=»Ibid.,CXXII,p.:^. 

*  Ibid.,  the  24th  «>f  February,  18e«,  Vol.  ('XXII,  p.  42<).  Further  i;t»mmunication8  in 
the  same  and  sul)tfe«|uent  volume**. 

^The  literature  of  the  subje«*t  is  already  inuuense.  T!ie  main  <'ontributh»ns  to 
it  will  Ihj  fomid  in  Compt<js  Rendus,  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  Annalen  der 
Physik.  Excellent  articles  for  tlie  general  readier  uppeare*!  in  Nature,  tiie  I4th  of 
Jmie,  1900,  and  in  Revue  (jenerale  des  Sciences,  the  30th  of  Janiuiry,  1899,  by  Mme. 
Sklodowska-Ctihe. 
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for  more  than  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second  to  begin  to  glow,  and 
long  after  the  glow  has  disappeared  they  continue  to  send  out  the 
invisible  itidiations  affecting  the  photographic  film  for  months,  and 
even  3'^ears,  as  it  appeared  later  on,  even  though  the  salt  of  the  metal 
remained  all  the  time  in  a  closed  box  locked  in  a  drawer  in  a  dark 
room.  The  Becquerel  radiations  are  thus  quite  different  from  phos- 
phorescence or  fluorescence.  They  are  similar  in  nature  to  the  kathode 
rays  and  the  ROntgen  rays,  with  one  substantial  difference  only.  In 
the  vacumn  tube  we  know  the  force — electricity — which  supplies  the 
energy  for  setting  the  atoms  or  the  moleculas  of  the  gas  into  motion, 
while  here  we  see  no  such  source  of  energy;  the  radiations  continue 
months  and  3"ears  after  the  phosphorescent  body  has  seen  the  light, 
and  there  is  no  notable  diminution  of  its  radiating  activity.  Besides, 
certain  substances  need  not  be  influenced  by  light  at  all  for  sending 
out  ludiations,  and  this  properly  belongs,  as  it  appeared  later  on,  not 
only  to  phosphorescent  bodies,  but  to  a  great  variety  of  substances, 
organic  and  inorganic,  so  that  one  has  to  ask  oneself  whether  the 
Becquerel  radiations  are  not  a  property  of  matter  altogether. 

The  first  experiments  of  Becquerel  were  these:  A  little  lamina  of  the 
double  sulphide  of  uranium  and  potassium,  which  has  a  great  phos- 
phorescing power,  was  placed  upon  a  black  paper  envelope  containing 
a  photographic  film.  A  glass  plate,  or  a  thin  plate  of  aluminum  or  of 
copper,  was  introduced  between  the  two,  and  the  whole  was  either 
exposed  to  diffused  daylight  or  closed  in  a  black  box  and  put  in  a 
drawer.  In  a  short  time  in  the  first  case — in  a  few  hours  in  the  sec- 
ond— the  photographic  film  would  show  that  some  rays  had  ]>een  radi- 
ated from  the  sulphide.  They  had  traversed  the  paper  and  partl}^  also 
the  metals,  though  less  so  than  the  paper,  and  the  plate  lK)re  the  image 
or  the  shadow  of  the  piece  of  copper. 

The  analog}'  with  the  ROntgen  rays  was  thus  evident,  and  further 
inquiry  confirmed  it.  Like  the  kathode  rays,  the  Becquerel  i-adiations* 
are  deflected  from  their  rectilinear  paths  by  a  magnet;  but,  like  the 
ROntgen  rays,  they  can  not  be  reflected  or  broken  or  polarized.*  And, 
like  the  kathode  I'ays,  they  render  the  air  through  which  they  pass  a 
conductor  of  electricity;  they  carry  electricity  with  them,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  most  prol)able  that  they  are  not  vibrations  of  the  ether, 
but  electrified  particles  of  matter,  or  ions,  like  the  kathode  rays.  And 
so  we  have  the  puzzle,  or,  at  least,  the  quite  unexpected  fact,  of  matter 
radiating  molecules  without  any  electrical  or  luminous  or  heating  cause 
provoking  and  maintaining  that  radiation  or  evaporation. 

The  Becquerel  rays,  as  was  just  said,  send  electrified  particles 
which  are  cApable  of  neutralizing  the  electricity  of  other  bodies  with 

*  In  his  first  researches  Becquerel  thought  that  he  had  seen  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion of  these  rays;  but  now  he  has  abandoned  this  idea  (Comptes  Rendus,  1899,  Vol. 
CXXVIII,  p.  771). 


wtiieh  thi^y  ••ome  into  <x'mta<*t.  Tlie  i^ld  leaders  <»f  n  «'harj»p«d  etefttra 
.seope  (imp  :it  rhe  «t>nta4'r  with  rh«MnJ  But  Qetnpierr'l  \¥itei  TK»rs«tiatied 
with  men>ly  sfatin$r  this  tiu^ti  he  imineciiatcvlr  •ie^-ised  :i  rorr  delictate 
instmment  for  measuniii^  rhe  iirriWty  olr  vliifi^rmit  mvs  <^vf>n  up  by 
rarions  bodies.  Porhaps  he  'lid  wot  I'oaiizp  xbstt  he  \Tna>  tinist  endowing 
sciienin^  \vitli  :i  new  tnetbod  of  luuilrsia;,  xThii^h  w^rniUi  lemL.  liko  ?ip«R-^ 
tmm  {iiiaivsis.  ro  the  tlistxivoi-v  <»t*  new  < dements:  hut  in  the  liandfi-oj^ 
5L  (!arie  :uid  Madame  ^HtkHlowska-C'iirie  this  inethcxi  I'Palh'  led  to 
the  discf»vf*iy  nf  tit  U^ast  <ine  t^lement.  mdiiim.  tunl  |3eriiaps  two  inouR — 
p«loiuiim  ;ind  lu^tiniiim. 

FiTim  the  \'Aiy  «intser  it  iiet^aine  •  indent  tiMir«^iinp<niniLs- of  lUTiniiiin* 
and  HMpetnallr  the  rnetai  itseLL  prrtpaiTd  in  a  pnro  stato  hy  Moiasan^  in. 
his  (de<^ti4(r  himac^>.  woro  pos**ess*Hl  <if  rhe  ;^n>»test  mdio-rtt^\4ty:. 
Thoi-iuin,  \Yith  its  «Hiinp€)unds,  (^{tme  next.  .\j?  to  the  other  olement&w 
neaHv  :iU  of  whii^h  \voi*o  ♦ixamintnl  hv  Mme.  Skloilow.vka.  rheA'^  were 
iiil  miii^h  iiifi^n<»r  to  theM>  two.  It  was  :ds4)  nuticttnl  diirinj^  these 
PB5»earT'he^  that*  im  :i  iTile,  the  i^imp«)>inds  woro  inferior  to  the  piir© 
metals  tiiemselvos.  ()ne  inineiTd.  Imwover.  the  Bohemian  pihthhlende, 
i\»  idfHi  two  others  <»t  h^j**  imp*»itant^^ — all  oompfnuidj*-  «if  iirmiiiim — 
pmvodtti  he  nuieh  mtmo  radio-ai^tive  than  pui'o  iimniuni  itself;  and.  5C 
tuid  ilme.  ('line,  .siispetitimj  that  the  pitithhlende  muM"  (ttnitain  some 
new  HubjrtantHs  moi^n  aetivn  than  iimniiun.  he^pui  a  most  paiiiHmking: 
laboKitor}'  worJv  in  order  ti»  is<iiatn  that  -fpetnal  >Hib!*tani?e.  Tliey 
obtained  at  {mat  a  metal  identic^  a^t  to  itB  «themic«l  piTipertien  with. 
biMDuth,  ))ut  tar  moi'e  mdio-atttivo.  and  they  name^l  it  poionium.  in 
htmor  of  Miuiame  vSdotlowska-s^  fatherianiL  Then,  lieirinnini^  <mee 
morn,  in  (company  witii  ix,  Bemont.  the  whole  iT>searr*h  trnm  the 
heirinninir.  in  order  to  hiiut  for  another  vf»iy  i-adio-rietivM  -mh.stanrt*  of 
which  rii»»y  Imd  susperte<l  tiie  <»xistenet».  they  oi)raineil  another  nietui 
"dmilar  to  !)anmM  hy  itn  ••hemical  propei-fieH.  hut  still  mon*  iTidio- 
a4'tiv(»,  which  nhj^y  named  i-adium. '  Xixd  tinally.  A.  Dehieme  han  (Hh- 
<^ov(»rod  lately.  l>v  the  stune  methoiL  a  thii'd  »4ement  nametl  lu'tinium 
and  chemically  dmilar  ro  tiumium. '  Mr.  (.'i'f)okeH.  while  «lih«urrT*einjr 
with  the  Curies  an  rftjirjirds  tiieir  new  «*lem(Mits.  «*ame  alno,  aftin*  a  lont^ 
research,  to  .some  new  clt»ment,  or  at  l«»a»c  to  some  new  variety  of 
mnnium,  which  he  mmied  "UrX,''  tmd  whii^h  in  his  opinion  in  neither 
polonium  nor  radium.*  The  new  methiMltif  '  radiation  unalysiif'-  hiul 
thuH  compli»ted  if^  proofs. 

Of  cour.=te,  so  lonjr  :ih  tin*se  new  «dement>*  hav<»  not  been  separtiCed 

*  ThJH  fn luiBiUHntal  prop^m*  ot  die  Qnt^fpierRi  myn  \vii»  iiujiumuwl  <»ii  rlu»  very 
j«mrt  (i»y  lij'  lWqn«*ppl  at  Piitih  ,(  umpTi»?4  R4»mliiH.  l^♦97.  Vol.  <.'XXIV.  p.  -UJH.  ami 
Uy  r^ml  ICelvin,  J.  (  .  B^»:unH,  ami  .'^in>iiii*lin\v.'*ki  Smuiuii  at  Eiliui)undi.  1)«ton*  ciie 
R.iinhnnrh  ll*u-al  SnrMery    NiitniT*.  l.s^r.  V..I.  KLV.  p.  447). 

^C.mipt*^  f^nduH.  l.S<H».  V..I.  CXXA'IT,  }).  Ii'iri. 
■^n^iii.,  IDfMK  V.>1.  CXXX.  p.  '.M»H. 

*  Pm♦•ef«iin^sr  of  fiiH  Royal  :^«>«der>'.  liu*  lOtli    «i  May.  LiMH). 
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chemically  from  their  nearest  of  kin — ^bismuth,  barium,  and  titanium — 
their  existence,  must  still  remain  doubtful.  But  the  spectrum  of  radium 
has  already  been  examined  by  Demar^ay*  and  by  Dr.  C.  Runge  under 
a  very  great  dispersion;  and  the  great  German  specialist  in  spectra 
found  that  i-adium  really  gives  three  distinct  lines  which  belong  to  no 
other  element.* 

The  radio-activity  of  these  new  metals  is  really  striking.  For  polo- 
nium it  is  four  hundred  times,  and  for  i*adium  nine  hundred  times, 
greater  than  for  metallic  uranium.  Radium  illuminates  a  phosphores- 
cent screen  indefinitely,  and  its  salts  glow  without  requiring  for  that 
a  preliminary  excitement  by  light.  F.  Giesel,  who,  almost  simultane- 
ouslv  with  the  Curies,  obtained  a  substance  that  must  be  radium,  saw 
the  chloride  and  })romide  of  this  substance,  although  chemically  iden- 
tical with  the  same  compounds  of  barium,  sending  such  strong  rays 
that  the  shadow  of  a  hand  appeared  on  a  phosphorescent  screen  at  a 
distance  of  18  inches  and  the  rays  pierced  metallic  plates  four-tenths 
and  eight- tenths  of  an  inch  thick.  Salts  containing  an  admixture  of 
the  new  substance  were  so  phosphorescent  that  one  could  read  in  their 
blue  light.  As  to  polonium,  although  a  pure  specimen  of  it  was  as 
phosphorescent  as  pure  mdium,  its  inWsible  rays  had,  however,  a  much 
smaller  peneti-ating  power;  even  cardboard  would  weaken  them.' 

The  main  interest  of  these  researches  is,  however,  in  the  problematic 
nature  of  the  Becquerel  radiations.  Are  they  not  a  general  property 
of  matter,  only  varying  in  degree  in  different  substances?  This  is  the 
question  which  is  now  asked.  Some  thirt}'  or  thirty-five  years  ago  it 
was  mentioned  in  some  scientific  reviews  that  various  objects — a  printed 
page  or  a  piece  of  metal — left  their  impressions  on  a  white  sheet  of 
paper  if  the  two  had  been  kept  for  some  time  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other.  These  experiments,  which  seemed  to  prove  the  existence 
of  some  sort  of  radiation  of  matter,  interested  me  then  a  great  deal 
bi^cause  they  gave  support  to  a  very  ingenious  theory,  developed  b}^ 
Seguin,  concerning  the  existence  of  infinitel}^  small  particles  of  matter 
dashing  in  all  directions  through  space  and  penetrating  matter.  With 
th(*  aid  of  these  particles  Seguin  endeavored  to  explain  gravitation, 
heat,  light,  and  electricity.  Now  W.  J,  Russell,  continuing  the  experi- 
ments of  Colson  on  zinc  and  other  metals,*  laid  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  the  autunm  of  1897,  and  later  on  with  more  details,  in  a  Bakerian 
lecture,  experiments  having  very  much  the  same  purport.  He  found 
that  certain  metals  (magnesium,  cadmium,  zinc,  nickel,  etc.)  and  certain 

'  Kevue  G6n6TR\e  des  Sciences,  the  30th  of  September,  1900,  giveH  a  photograph  of 
this  Hpectnini. 

^  Annalen  der  Physik,  19(X),  4th  series,  Vol.  II,  p.  742.  Polonium  gav«  no  charac- 
teristic lin'»s. 

M'hysikalische  Zeitschrift,  Vol.  I,  1900,  p.  16. 

*Compte8  Rendus,  1S96,  Vol.  CXXIII,  p.  49. 
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(MRgaaic  bodies  (printing  ink^  vamifihes)  will  act  on  a  photogmfduc 
plate  by  their  *''^enianiUion8^*^  exactly  a»  if  the  plate  had  been  acted 
upon  by  lights  the  boiled  oil  of  the  printing  ink  and  the  turpentine  m 
varnish  being  the  active  tnibstances.  Remarkably  clear  photogn^^rfis 
of  a  printed  page  and  a  lithc^raphic  print  were  thu8  obtained  wildioot 
the  aid  of  light.  Many  organic  substances  act  in  the  same  way,  and  a 
piece  of  old  dry  board  gives  its  likeness  simply  after  having  been  hud 
for  some  time  over  a  photographic  film,  while  a  plate  of  polished  mnCj 
separated  from  the  film  by  a  sheet  of  pi^r,  will  send  its  radiations 
through  the  paper  and  give  a  phot(^raphic  reproduction  of  its  wat^- 
marks.^ 

In  what  relation  these  *' ^emanations'^  stand  to  the  Beequerel  raj» 
can  not  yet  be  determined.  But  it  becomes  more  and  more  certain 
that^  like  the  kathode  rays^  the  Beequerel  radiations  also  conabst  of 
material  particles  projected  from  the  radio-active  bodi^  and  carryiag^ 
electricity  with  them.  They  may  possibly  be  accompanied  by  vibra- 
tions of  ether  of  the  nature  of  light,  but  the  fact  of  a  real  transport 
of  particles  of  matter  is  rendered  more  and  more  i^parent  by  the 
researches  of  Beequerel,  the  Curies,  Elster  and  Greitel,*  and  Ruther- 
ford.' The  ^^  emanations'"^  from  thorium  compounds  are  even  affected 
by  drafts  in  the  room.  But  these  emanations  are  neither  dust  nor 
vapors.  They  must  be  atoms,  or  ions,  of  the  radiating  body,  and 
they  communicate  radio-activity,  and,  consequently,  the  power  of  dk- 
charging  electricity  to  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  with  which  tbej  come 
in  contact.  From  glass  that  ^^  acquired  ^  activity  may  be  washed  away, 
wMle  to  other  bodies  it  clings  like  a  sprinkling  of  the  ^'  pck-frosf 
powder,  and  M.  Curie  is  described  in  Nature  as  being  unable  for  a  tinie 
to  make  electrostatic  experiments  on  account  of  this  '^^ acquired^  radio- 
activity.* Moreover,  the  Beequerel  radiations  exercise  a  chemical 
action;  they  ozonify  air,  as  they  *"•  ionize'^  it^  and  a  glass  bottle  which 
contains  salts  of  radium  takes  a  violet  color,  thus  showing  that  chem- 
ical processes  are  provoked  by  the  radiations.^ 

^  Proceetiings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  LXI,  p.  424.  Bakerian  lecture,  delivered 
on  the  24th  of  Man»h,  1898;  Nature,  the  28th  of  April,  V^ol.  LVII,  p.  HOT. 

*  Verhandhingen  der  deiiti^ehen  physisi^hen  <  resellschaft,  1900,  p.  5;  .mirnine<i  op  in 
NaturwisfienHchaftliche  Ran<irtt*hau,  Vol.  XV,  p.  103. 

»Philo«ophical  Magazine,  1899,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  109;  1900,  Vol.  XUX,  pp.  1,  161. 

♦See  E.  Rutherford\«*  paper  in  Philow)phical  Magazine,  1900,  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  161; 
also  Nature. 

^  A  salt  of  nraniom  may  be  submittcHi  tt)  abeolntely  any  chemic^  transformations, 
but  when  you  return  to  the  salt  from  whi«*h  you  »tarte<i  in  your  work,  you  find  in  it 
the  very  8ame  electrical  radio-activity  which  it  had  at  the  start.  Impurities  do  not 
affect  it.  The  radiation  aeems  thus  to  belonfir  to  the  molecule  of  uranium,  and  hanily 
to  be  influenced  by  external  causes.  (Sklodowska-Curie,  in  Revue  Gen^rale,  1809, 
X,  p.  47.) 
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Many  problems  relative  to  the  structure  and  life  of  matter  have  thus 
been  raised  by  these  researches.  Various  hypotheses  are  offered  to 
explain  them,  and  J.  J.  Thompson's  hypothesis — a  further  develop- 
ment of  his  kathode-rays  hypothesis — appears,  after  all,  the  most 
probable.  The  molecules  of  which  all  bodies  are  composed  are  not 
something  rigid.  They  live;  that  is,  an  atom  or  a  "corpuscle"  is 
continually  being  detached  from  this  or  that  molecule,  and  it  wanders 
through  the  gas,  the  liquid,  or  even  through  the  solid;^  another  atom 
(or  corpuscle)  may  next  take  its  place  in  the  broken  molecule;  and  so 
a  continual  exchange  of  matter  takes  place  within  the  gaseous,  liquid, 
or  solid  bodies,  the  wandering  ''corpuscles  "  always  carrying  with  them 
the  sort  of  motion  which  we  call  an  electrical  charge.  Those  atoms  or 
corpuscles  which  escape  from  the  surface  of  the  body  would  give  what 
we  call  now  Becquerel  I'ays,  and  it  would  not  be  a  simple  coincidence 
that  those  two  elements  which  possess  the  greatest  atomic  weights,  and 
consequently  have  the  most  complex  molecules,'  possess  also  the  highest 
radio-activity.  We  know  that  in  solutions  the  so-called  unstable  com- 
pounds play  an  immense  part;  they  are  continually  broken  up,  losing 
part  of  their  atoms,  and  are  continually  reconstituted  as  they  take  in 
new  atoms.  And  we  know  that  in  living  matter  the  most  compound 
molecules — those  of  albumen — are  those  which  are  split  up  most  easily, 
and  that  what  we  call  life  consists  in  a  continual  splitting  up  and 
rebuilding  of  these  molecules.  Are  not  the  Becquerel  radiations 
revealing  to  us  that  continual  splitting  and  rebuilding  of  molecules 
which  constitutes  the  life  of  both  inorganic  and  organic  matter? 
These  are  the  grave  questions  which  natural  philosophers  are  brought 
to  ask  themselves,  and  which  will  ceilainly  require  many  more  patient 
researches. 


'  Compare  with  Roberts- Austen's  researches  on  the  permeation  of  solid  metals, 
mentioned  in  a  previous  "  Recent  Science  "  article. 

*  Thorium,  232.6;  uranium,  239.6.  Both  belong  to  the  twelfth  and  last  series  of 
Mendel^ff.  The  atomic  weight  of  radium  must  lie  greater  than  174.  (Comptes 
Rendus,  CXXXI,  p.  382.) 
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By  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  F.  I.  C,  F.  C.  S. 


There  is  nothing  more  wearying  to  the  practical  man  than  to  listen 
to  the  preachings  of  the  scientist  who  imagines  that  the  thoughts  bom 
within  the  four  walls  of  his  study  are  superior  to  the  hard-earned 
experience  of  years  of  labor,  and  nothing  is  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  impose  this  suffering  upon  you.  There  are,  however,  sides  to 
many  questions  which  can  be  made  clear;  details,  the  explanation  of 
which  can  help,  and  innovations,  the  description  of  which  will  interest 
those  employed  in  actual  every-day  work,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
lectures  can  be  made  most  valuable,  while  the  more  practical  working 
experiences  find  their  most  fitting  record  in  the  discussion  which  every 
lecturer  hopes  to  excite. 

It  was  long  before  the  incandescent  mantle  came  to  the  help  of  the 
gas  engineer  in  his  fight  against  the  threatened  encroachments  of  the 
electric  light  that  the  name  of  Auer  von  Welsbach  became  known  to 
the  scientific  world  as  one  of  the  most  promising  students  in  the 
domain  of  the  rare  earths  that  the  world-famous  laboratories  of  Hei- 
delberg and  Vienna  had  produced. 

Boiling  a  solution  of  some  of  these  rare  oxides,  and  using  a  ragged 
sheet  of  asbestus  card  to  shield  the  beaker  containing  the  solution  of 
the  salts  from  the  fierce  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  he  noticed  that  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid,  having  boiled  over  and  having  evaporated  on 
the  projecting  fibers  at  the  edge  of  the  card,  endowed  them  with  the 
power  of  becoming  brilliantly  incandescent  under  the  exciting  heat  of 
the  nonluminous  flame.  Seizing  the  clew  thus  obtained,  Welsbach  set 
himself  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  utilize  the  manifestly  high 
light  emissivity  of  these  bodies  as  a  practical  aid  to  artificial  illumina- 
tion, and  the  result  of  that  quest  has  been  to  place  the  gas  industry 
well  beyond  the  reach  of  electrical  competition  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  to  insure  fame  and  more  substantial  reward  to  the  keen 


^  Paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers,  on  May  3,  by  Vivian  B. 
Lewes,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  England.  Printed 
m  Progressive  Age.  Reprinted  in  Scientific  American  Supplement,  Nos.  1230,  1231, 
July  29,  August  5,  1899. 
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worker  whose  practical  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  his  discovery 
resulted  in  one  of  the  most  phenomenal  successes  of  modern  times. 

The  term  "mre  earths''  is  one  of  those  anomalies  which  mar  the 
vaunted  precision  of  science,  as  although  it  might  justly  be  applied  to 
the  oxides  of  many  metals,  it  was  in  1885  used  to  designate  a  small 
band  of  metallic  oxides  which  occur  in  certain  rare  minerals,  of  which 
cerite  and  gadolinite  may  be  taken  as  types. 

The  term  "earth"  was  applied  to  such  bodies  as  the  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, Cr,Os;  and  alumina,  AlgO,,  while  the  "alkaline  earths"  were 
the  calcium  and  magnesium  groups. 

These  rare  earths  were  generally  considered  to  be:  Cerium  oxide, 
Ce,Os;  lanthanum  oxide,  LajO,;  didymium  oxide,  DygOj;  yttrium 
oxide,  YgO,;  erbium  oxide,  Er^O,;  together  with  some  others  even 
scarcer,  and  these  are  divided  into  two  groups: 

Cerite  earths.  Ytterite  earths. 

Cerium  oxide,  Yttrium  oxide, 

Lanthanum  oxide,  Erbium  oxide, 
Didymium  oxide, 

which  are  easily  divided  from  each  other  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of 
potassic  sulphate,  the  cerite  earths  fonning  "alums"  which  are  insol- 
uble in  potassic  sulphate  and  so  separate  out,  while  the  ytterite  earths 
remain  in  solution.  These  I'are  earths  are  all  bases,  but  there  are 
other  metallic  oxides,  equally  rare,  which  play  an  important  part  in 
ipantle  making,  but  can  not  be  classified  with  them.  Thoria,  ThO,, 
arid  zirconia,  ZrOg,  are  not  earths,  and  in  some  combinations  show 
rather  an  acidulous  than  a  basic  tendencv.  These  two  metals,  thorium 
and  zirconium,  are  classed  with  titanium,  silicon,  etc. 

It  was  with  the  study  of  these  oxides  that  Welsbach  was  most  con- 
cerned at  the  period  when  his  early  attempts  began  to  assume  tangible 
shape,  and  having  diticovered  the  possibility  of  making  a  mantle  to  tit 
the  shape  of  a  nonluminous  Bunsen  flame  b}"  soaking  a  cotton  fabric  in 
a  solution  of  salts  of  the  rare  earths  and  then  burning  out  the  organic 
matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  ghost  of  the  depaited  threads  built 
up  of  the  oxides  of  the  metals  used — thin  enough  to  be  excited  to 
luminosity  by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  and  yet  resistant  enough  to  retain 
its  shape  under  the  temperature  to  which  it  was  submitted — he  took 
out  his  celebrated  patent  of  1885,  which  has  proved  an  eflicient  first 
line  of  defense  against  those  who,  left  without  the  charmed  circle,  yet 
have  hungered  for  the  baked  meats  within. 

In  the  1885  patent  Welsbach  protects  the  idea  of  making  a  mantle 
by  saturating  the  cotton  fabric  and  then  burning  oflf,  using  mixtures 
of  the  salts  which  he  gives  as  "60  per  cent  zirconia  or  oxide  of  zir- 
conium, 20  per  cent  oxide  of  lanthanum,  20  per  cent  oxide  of  yttrium. 
The  oxide  of  yttrium  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  composition  then 
being  50  per  cent  zirconia  and  50  per  cent  oxide  of  lathanum.     Instead 
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of  using  the  oxide  of  yttrium,  ytterite  earth,  and  instead  of  the  oxide 
of  lanthanum,  cerite  earth,  containing  no  didymium  and  but  little 
cerium,  may  be  employed." 

As  a  commercial  article,  the  mantles  made  under  this  patent  were 
dire  failures;  they  gave  a  candlepower  which  varied  from  3  to  6  can- 
dles per  foot  of  gas  consumed,  and  were  so  friable  that  the  mantles  of 
to-day  seem  giants  of  strength  as  compared  with  their  puling  fore- 
fathers. They,  however,  fulfilled  the  important  function  of  launching 
the  idea  of  the  mantle,  and  hardly  had  the  patents  been  taken  out  than 
Welsbach  made  the  further  discovery  that  by  going  outside  the  group 
of  rare  earths,  and  by  replacing  zirconia  as  a  basis  by  thoria,  increasisd 
life  and  strength  could  be  given  to  the  mantle,  and  this  was  protected 
by  the  patent  taken  out  by  Welsbach  in  1886. 

In  this  patent  he  protects  the  use  of  thoria  alone  or  in  admixture 
with  zirconia,  lanthana,  yttria,  didymia,  erbia,  magnesia,  or  alumina. 
During  the  next  few  years  the  composition  of  the  mantles  made  by 
the  Welsbach  companies  was  of  a  very  variable  character,  but  the 
largest  proportion  of  them  consisted  of  commercial  thoria  and  gave  a 
light  of  6  to  8  candles  per  foot  of  gas,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  material  used  was  not  pure  and  contained  traces  of  ceria,  which 
gave  it  the  power  of  emitting  what  was  then  a  considerable  amount  of 
light. 

Pure  thoria  gives  a  practically  nonluminous  mantle,  and  with  chem- 
ically pure  material  the  light  obtainable  is  under  1  candle  per  cubic 
foot  of  gas,  while  even  now  a  mantle  made  from  the  commercially 
pure  thoria,  manufactured  for  mantle  making,  gives  a  light  of  from  4 
to  6  candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas,  this  being  entirely  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  last  traces  of  ceria;  and  as  0.1  per  cent  of  ceria 
causes  the  thoria  to  give  about  5  candles  per  foot  of  gas,  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  a  sample  which  does  not  give  a  certain  amount  of  light. 

The  use  of  ceria  together  with  thoria  is  mentioned  in  some  of  Wels- 
bach's  early  foreign  patents,  but  the  exact  date  at  which  it  was  first 
realized  that  ceria  in  traces  had  the  marvelous  effect  on  the  light 
emissivity  of  the  thoria  mantle  that  we  find  in  the  mantles  of  to-day  is 
not  very  clear,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  ceria  was  beginning  to  be  realized  by  1891,  when 
Mr.  W.  McKean,  the  chemist  of  the  English  Welsbach  C!ompany,  read 
a  very  interesting  paper  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  and 
pointed  out  that  ceria  is  by  no  means  a  disadvantage  in  small  quanti- 
ties, as  it  adds  to  the  constancy  of  the  illuminating  power,  and  he 
gives  a  table  showing  the  influence  of  the  presence  of  ceria  in  the 
lighting  fluid,  and  also  the  influence  upon  the  light  which  increasing 
percentages  of  ceria  have.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  lighting 
fluid  contains  0.25  per  cent  of  ceria,  gives  25  candles  for  a  consumption 
of  2.5  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  10  candles  per  foot,  while  increasing  the 
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percentage  of  ceria  in  the  fluid  to  0.5  reduces  thi8  to  18  candles  for  2.5 
cubic  feet,  and  when  1  per  cent  of  ceria  is  added  a  further  reduction 
to  13.5  candles  for  the  2.5  cubic  feet  is  found;  but  while  the  candle- 
power  lost  43.2  per  cent  in  1,000  hours  with  the  0.25  per  cent  of  ceria, 
it  only  lost  12.6  per  cent  in  one  experiment  and  28  per  cent  in  another 
with  1  per  cent  of  ceria  present  in  the  original  fluid.  He  also  gives 
in  the  same  paper  as  a  composition  for  a  mantle  giving  a  yellowish 
light:  Lanthana,  40  per  cent;  thoria,  28  per  cent;  zirconia,  30  per 
cent;  ceria,  2  per  cent;  showing  that  at  this  period  the  use  of  ceria 
in  small  quantities  in  mantles  containing  thoria  was  by  no  means 
unknown. 

Later  on,  in  1893,  Mr.  Moeller,  having  clearly  realized  that  commer- 
cial thoria  contained  ti*aces  of  ceria  and  that  it  was  owing  to  this  that 
the  earlier  mantles  gave  any  light,  took  out  a  patent  in  which  he  sought 
protection  for  thoria  in  combination  with  very  small  traces,  not  exceed- 
ing 1  or  2  per  cent,  of  certain  other  I'are  metals,  such  as  uranium, 
cerium,  terbium,  neodymium,  samarium,  praxeodymium,  yttrium, 
and  lanthanum,  and  the  mantles  of  to-day  nearly  all  consist  of  99  per 
cent  thoria  and  1  per  cent  ceria;  as  although  sevei'al  of  the  oxides 
mentioned  in  minute  traces  endow  a  nonluminous  thoria  mantle  with 
the  power  of  emitting  light,  yet  ceria  so  far  transcends  the  others,  not 
only  in  its  power  of  exciting  luminosity,  but  of  keeping  up  the  illumi- 
nating power  over  a  long  period,  that  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  it  is 
needless  to  look  beyond  it. 

An  absolutely  pure  thoria  mantle  gives  less  than  1  candle  per  cubic 
foot  of  gas  consumed,  a  pure  ceria  mantle  gives  but  little  light  and  of 
a  red  nature,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  ingredients  when 
used  alone  are  valueless,  })ut  the  smallest  addition  of  ceria  gives  a 
rapid  leap  up  in  its  power  of  light  emissivity,  which  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum when  from  0.9  to  1  per  cent  of  the  totiil  oxide  consists  of  ceria, 
further  additions  causing  a  rapid  falling  off  in  the  light,  while  the 
light  emitted  tirst  assumes  a  yellowish  and  then  a  reddish  tint  as  the 
percentage  increases. 

The  following  curve  of  candlepower  and  percentage  of  ceria  shows 
the  avemge  result  obtained,  but  it  must  ])e  borne  in  mind  that  certain 
traces  of  impurities  derived  from  the  ash  of  the  cotton  and  from  the 
salts  used  lower  to  a  certain  degree  the  absolute  candlepower,  although 
they  do  not  affect  the  gene  ml  contour  of  the  curve.     (Fig.  1.) 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  wonderful  power  of 
light  emissivity  possessed  by  the  thoria-ceria  mantle.  Dr.  Drossbach 
was  of  opinion  that  the  rare  earths  had  a  special  action  in  converting 
the  heat  rays  into  light  rays,  and  that  the  molecules  of  ceria  acted  by 
bringing  the  heat  vibrations  of  thoria  to  the  most  favoi*able  state  of 
resonance  with  the  vibration  of  the  hot  flame  gases.  Dr.  Moscheles 
and  Dr.  Killing  both  pointed  out  that  cerium  formed  two  oxides  and 
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that  other  metals  having  the  8ame  characteristics  would  act  as  exciters 
vrhea  used  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  both  attributed  the  high 
incandescence  of  the  mantle  to  changes  in  the  state  of  oxidation 
increasing  the  intensity  of  combustion  on  the  mantle  surface,  while 
Dr.  Killing  also  pointed  out  that  a  catalytic  action  probably  took 
place. 

Dr.  Bunte  has  given  by  far  the  beat  exposition  of  the  theorj'  of  the 
incandescent  mantle,  which  if  it  does  not  make  all  point«  clear,  yet 
offers  a  simple  and  probable  explanation  of  the  observed  phenomena, 
which  he  asciibes  to  intense  local  temperature  due  to  the  ceria  exer- 
cising a  power  of  attracting  oxygen  and  causing  its  combination  with 
the  flame  gases. 

The  remarkable  influence  which  ceria  exerts  in  awakening  light 
emiasivity  in  the  mantle  beromes  still  more  remarkable  when  one  con- 
siders that  although  the  percentage  by  weight  of  the  ceria  is  only  1, 
yet  that  by  volume  it  is  enormously  leas.     When  nitrate  of  cerium  is 


converted  into  ceria  by  the  action  of  heat,  but  little  change  of  volume 
takes  place,  but  when  nitiute  of  thorium  is  decomposed  in  the  same 
way  ita  conversion  bito  oxide  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  l»ulk  of 
an  exti-aoi-dinary  chai-acter.  the  sub,stance  swelling  up  and  producing 
a  light  powder  occupying  many  times  the  bulk  of  original  salt,  so  that 
in  the  finished  mantle  small  indeed  must  Iw  the  space  occupied  l)y  the 
exciting  ceria. 

This  seems  to  point  to  some  .specific  action  on  the  part  of  the  ceria. 
and  cases  are  not  uncommon  in  which  dilution  with  some  inert  material 
increases  physico-chemical  action  of  the  kind  one  would  expect  of  the 
ceria.  If  port  or  claret  be  shaken  up  with  powdered  charcoal,  which 
consists  of  nearly  pure  carbon,  and  the  mixture  is  then  filtered,  the 
color  is  but  little  changed,  while  if  animal  charcoal  or  some  of  the 
artificially  prepared  imitations  of  it  containing  less  than  10  percent  of 
carbon  distributed  orer  the  surface  of  inert  mineral  matter  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  the  liquid  is  absolutely  decolorized. 
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Another  example  which  hears  closely  upon  the  (*ase  of  the  ceria  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  ac^tion  of  platinum  upon  mixtures  of  hydrogen  or  coal 
gafl  and  air.  If  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  be  heated  to  redness  in  a 
Bunsen  tiame,  and  the  (^  be  then  turned  out  and  again  tamed  on 
before  the  platinum  ban  had  time  to  grow  too  cooU  it  again  becomes 
heated  to  redness  in  the  stream  of  gas  and  air  and  continues  in  that 
condition  as  long  as  the  gases  are  passing  over  its  surface^  while  if 
brought  to  what  would  have  been  the  outer  envelope  of  the  flame  had 
the  gaseous  mixture  been  alight,  the  temperature  is  so  increased  that 
the  ignition  point  of  the  gas  is  reached.  The  action  here  is  what  is 
known  as  catalytic  or  surface  action,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  plati- 
num has  the  power  of  condensing  gases  upon  its  surface^  and  in  doin^^ 
so  renders  them  so  chemicniUv  active  that  combination  between  the 
(condensed  gases  is  often  induced,  and  in  the  (^ase  of  the  coal  gas  and 
air  enough  heat  is  evolved  on  the  surface  of  the  platinum  to  raise  it  to 
redness.  The  i*e8ult  being  due  to  surfac^e  action,  it  is  manifest  that  an 
increase  of  the  surfatv  must  increase  the  activity  of  the  substance^  and 
if,  instead  of  taking  metallic  foil  with  its  comparatively  small  area  of 
exposed  surface,  spongy  platinum  made  by  reduction  from  platiimm 
salt  or  asbestus  ctxated  with  the  reduced  metal  be  employed^  ignition 
of  the  gaseous  mixture  without  the  preliminary  heating  takes  place. 

The  fact  that  the  platinum  foil  remains  red  hot  in  the  stream  of 
coal  gas  and  air.  which  is  only  at  atmospheric  temperature,  at  once 
shows  that  the  heat  evolved  b}^  such  an  action  is  localized  in  the  body 
stalling  the  action,  and  it  is  manifestly  passible,  and  indeed  probable, 
that  the  veiT  minute  particles  of  ceria  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
inert  thoria  and  so  subdivided  as  to  be  capable  of  easy  and  rapid  heat- 
ing to  a  very  high  temperatui'e  may  give  rise  to  an  action  of  the  same 
kind.  Indeed,  one  knows  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  so,  because^  if 
the  mantJe  burner  be  turned  otF  and  t^ain  turned  on  while  the  mantle 
is  still  hot,  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  reignited,  although  the  rod  and 
mantle  material  are  manifestly  below  the  ignition  point  of  the  gas.  and 
the  fiu»t  that  this  does  not  take  phice  with  a  pure  thoria  mantle  is  a 
fairly  good  prcwf  that  it  is  the  ceria  and  not  the  thoria  which  is  airdng. 

Dr.  Bunte  has  found  that  thoria  had  no  influence  in  bringing  iilN>ut 
the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  the  temperature  at  whicrh 
the  two  combined  to  form  water  was  the  same  whether  thoria  was 
present  or  not,  but  that  the  presence  of  ceria  caused  them  to  combine 
at6CK)^  F.  instead  of  U^OO"^  F.  This  being  so.  the  (question  arises  as 
to  what  the  action  can  be  that  the  ceria  induces,  the  Ux:alization  of  the 
heat  from  which  causes  its  minute  and  subdivided  particles  to  glow 
with  so  high  an  in< candescence. 

When  in  a  Bunsen  burner  the  admixture  of  gas  and  air  has  been 
carried  to  the  extreme  limit,  so  that  what  would  have  been  the  inner 
cone  of  the  Bunsen  flame  settles  down  as  a  green  and  seething  sheet 
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on  the  gauze  of  the  burner  top,  being  indeed  only  prevented  from 
flashing  back  in  the  tube  by  the  conducting  power  of  the  gauze  and 
the  accelerated  rush  of  the  gas  and  air  mixture  through  its  meshes, 
the  combustion  is  being  completed  in  two  stages,  the  first  taking  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  gauze  where  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  coal  gas 
undergo  incomplete  combustion  at  the  expense  of  the  ox3"gen  of  the 
admixed  air  yielding  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor,  and  it  is  the  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  which  gives  the  outer 
flame  in  which  the  mantle  is  heated,  this  combustion  entirely  taking 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  derived  from  the  air  surrounding 
the  flame  and  not  from  the  air  originally  mixed  with  the  gas  in  the 
burner  tube.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  this  outer  flame  as  a  "'solid 
flame,"  an  expression  often  used  in  connection  with  burners  in  which 
suflScient  air  is  introduced  with  the  gas  to  flatten  the  inner  zone  onto 
the  gauze,  as  it  is  merely  the  structureless  flame  which  is  always  ob- 
tained on  burning  gases  like  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  which 
burn  only  in  one  stage.  Any  user  of  mantles  knows  perfectly  well 
that  it  is  only  in  the  edge  of  this  outer  flame  that  the  mantle  material 
acquires  its  true  incandesc*ence,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
when  the  maximum  quantity  of  air  and  the  carbon  monoxide  and 
hydrogen  meet  that  the  highest  temperature  is  attained,  and  it  is  here 
that  combustion  is  at  its  fiercest  and  that  the  catalvtic  action  of  the 
ceria  creates  points  of  high  intensity. 

The  view  put  forward  by  Moscheles  and  Killing  may  be  shortly 
stated  as  follows:  Cerium  is  a  metal  which  exists  in  two  states  of  oxi- 
dation, a  lower  or  cerous  oxide,  CejO,,  and  a  higher  or  eerie  oxide, 
CeO,,  and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  in  its  highly  subdivided  condi- 
tion and  at  a  high  temperature,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  high  reducing 
action  of  hjdrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  which  tend  to  take  oxygen 
from  it  and  convert  it  into  cerous  oxide,  and  also  to  the  oxidizing  action 
of  the  air,  which  tends  to  again  build  it  up  into  eerie  oxide,  a  contin- 
ual oxidation  and  reduction  is  taking  place,  the  abstraction  of  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  its  liberation  to  combine  with  reducing  gases  on  the 
surface  of  the  ceria  raising  these  attenuated  particles  far  above  the 
temperature  of  the  flame. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  whether  one  accepts  the  Killing  theory  of  dual 
oxidation,  or  Bunte's  of  catalytic  action  of  the  ceria,  one  arrives  at  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  unless  the  mantle  be  just  in  the  right  posi- 
tion so  that  both  the  air  and  flame  gases  have  access  to  it,  the  lumi- 
nosity is  practically  destroyed. 

It  may  be  roughly  stated  that  there  now  exist  two  classes  of  theory 

with  regard  to  the  mantle,  the  first  being  that  the  ceria  or  ceria  and 

thoria  exercise  some  occult  power  in  converting  heat  rays  into  light, 

and  the  second,  the  theories  of  Killing  and  Bunte,  which  ascribe  the 
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wondprfiil  liofht  «^iniaMivity  to  rh**  I'xaltwi  rf^mpoiTitiirp  r n-oiiisrlit  iilnrnt 
hy  lo<*ftl  ••onibination  -ine  to  rho  [xiwpr  af  rhe  ••oria  in  nttnu'tinicf 
oT\'OTn.  and  it  mrtt.t<»rs  hut  lirt.lp  whether  thw  Ik*  Uroufifht  :ibi>ut  ijva 
purely  «'hemi<»al  or  l>y  :i  [)hysi<'<x»hemifftl  :u*rioii. 

It  '\r*  rlefir  that  if  rhe  liofbt  IwMlne  tt)  the  i*onver?ion  of  heat  I'avs  into 
liofht,  on  heatingr  rhe  inat4^ri:il  out  of  rontai't  with  :iir,  rhe  ^ame  »litfer- 
etiees  in  their  power  of  .^mittine  lififbt  -should  l>e  ohserreti  iw  «*xist  in 
rhe  mantle,  and  -everal  .»xperimentA  liave  l)et*n  made  in  t)rder  to  lind 
if  thix  were  -o  or  not. 

Dr.  I^inte  toolc  a  thirk-walled  tube  of  arc  i^arb^m.  liavinsr  the  walls 
of  its  middle  [x^vrtion  i'e<iiuMMl  for  a  lengrth  of  +  inches  to  a  thickness 
of  o.i».v.*  inch,  .and  hetitinl  it  f)y  an  t^le<»trie  i-urrent  until  the  middle  par- 
tion  attained  a  mont  intense  whit^  hetit  far  above  H.H^O-  F.  Fn  *»rrier 
to  prevent  I'ombnstion  and  loss  of  heat,  the  middle  of  tlie  tufie  was 
»^m^>edded  in  m:isrnesia,  over"whieh  asl^estns  wjw  wrapY)ed.  SniallMjiiarp 
prisms-  o..v.»  in«*h  long"  hy  o.*j8  inch  wide— t»f  majy^nesia  were  <M>jUed 
with  the  ^iibstHnees  t4)  l>e  «*xainined.  and  «nu*fa  ^v}Ls  rementeil  to  a  -;imi- 
larly  -ha|)ed  piece  of  «*arbon  or  msijsrnesia.  >o  that  the  two  :u.i joining 
fares  consisted  of  the  two  snbstanctv*  t4>  l)e  I'ompired.  On  plau'ini;  these 
donble  prisms  in  the  tube  it  ^vas  ixxssihle  with  certain  pretniutions  to 
ohser\-e  the  i-elative  intensities  .if  the  iTidiation  by  <-omparinj^  the  two 
halves  of  the  -iiirface  \isible  in  the  tulie.  These  I'eseairhes  -ihowe<l 
vow  small  differences  in  the  intensitv  of  the  i*adiation  from  «-j.rbon, 
macfiipsia,  pui'e  oxides  of  thorium  and  <*erium.  and  the  Wcljil^ttU'h 
miNtui-e. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  (*ontirmation  has  l>een  i^ven  of  Dr.  Bnnte's 
i-esiilts  by  an  cxti-emely  interestintr  paper  communic:ite<l  to  the  Royal 
Societv  bv  Mr.  A.  A.  < '.  Swint(»n.  in  which  he  inclose<l  the  luminous 
materials  in  a  v-jwiium  tul>e  and  s!il)je<'t4Hl  them  t4>  bomliardment  l)y 
means  of  <'athode  i-avs  which  would  inise  them  to  a  reiy  hiirh  tcmperu- 
ture.  :iH  it  is  possible  by  ^uch  a  method  To  melt  piatimun  and  ;ihi»  and 
brinxf  rinejy  <livided  i»arbon  to  bright  incandes4*ence.  The  mantle  to 
be  experimented  on  wjis  mounted  on  a  platinum  wire  frame  ami  plac«»d 
between  the  two  electrodes,  -;o  that  as  the  elective  current  alternated 
and  cai»h  electrode  became  in  tuni  the  (»athode  the  mantle  was  sub- 
jected on  alternate  sides  ti>  cathode-ray  l>ombai'draent.  E.^periments 
were  niflde  with  mantles  consistinjr  entirely  of  «'(»ria  anil  thoria.  lw)th 
separate  jind  mixed  in  different  proportions,  and  in  t)rder  to  obtiun 
accurate  comparisons  lv»tween  the  pui*e  oxides  anil  «iiffeifMit  mixture** 
the  mantles  were  made  in  patchwork,  <*ju»h  mantle  bein^  miuh'  up  «)f 
two  or  fotir  sections  spparately  imprejrimt^^fl  with  different  -solutions 
and  then  sewed  toorpther  with  impretjuatefl  cott4)n  befon'  btMn«f  burned. 

With  a  compound  mantle  prepared  in  this  way.  compoMMl  one  half 
of  pure  thoria  and  the  other  half  of  a  mixture  of  IM^  per  cent  thoria 
with  1  per  cent  ce,ria,  it  was  found  that  after  exhaiii?tiou  on  -starting 
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the  cathode  discharge  the  thoria  plus  ceria  heated  up  to  incandescence 
more  rapidly,  and  on  stopping  the  discharge  cooled  more  rapidly  than 
the  pure  thoria.  Further,  when  at  full  incandescence  and  observed 
through  a  dark  glass  the  thoria  plus  ceria  was  slightly  more  luminous 
than  the  pure  thoria,  though  the  difference  was  very  small,  probably 
not  more  than  5  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  con- 
stant vacuum,  accurate  photometric  measurements  were  not  possible, 
but  the  amount  of  light  under  favorable  conditions  was  roughly  esti- 
mated as  at  least  150  candlepower  per  square  inch  of  incandesc>ent  sur- 
face, this  being  obtained  with  an  expenditure  of  electrical  energy  in 
the  secondary  circuit  of  about  8,000  volts  pressure  of  approximately 
1  watt  per  candle.  The  amount  of  exhaustion  suited  to  give  the  best 
results  varied  with  the  dimensions  of  the  tube  and  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  paper,  but  was  approximately  about  0.00005  atmosphere, 
the  maxinmm  luminosity  being  obtained  when  the  dark  spaces  of  the 
two  cathodes  just  crossed  at  the  center  of  the  bulb.  Owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  gas  occluded  by  the  mantle,  a  proper  degree  of  per- 
manent exhaustion  was  very  difficult  to  arrive  at,  and  required  con- 
tinuous pumping  for  many  hours,  with  the  cathode  rays  turned  on  at 
intervals. 

Even  then  the  conditions  of  maximum  luminosity  were  exceedingly 
unstable,  owing  to  the  further  lil)enition  of  occluded  gas  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  to  the  rapid  incre^ise  in  the  degree  of  exhaus- 
tion, owing  to  absorption  of  the  residual  gas  by  the  electrodes.  That 
such  absorption  probably  took  place  in  the  aluminum  electrodes  and 
not  in  the  mantle  was  demonstrated  by  other  experiments  with  a  tube 
in  which  there  was  no  mantle,  but  only  two  electrodes  of  aluminum 
wire. 

These  experiments  all  point  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  a  mixture  of 
99  per  cent  thoria  and  1  per  cent  ceria  having  the  peculiar  power  of 
converting  heat  mys  into  light,  while  thoria  and  ceria  alone  have  not 
this  power,  or  at  any  rate  only  have  it  to  a  very  limited  extent,  is  not 
tenable,  as  otherwise  the  same  difference  would  have  been  noticed  when 
the  materials  were  heated  either  in  the  carbon-tube  furnace  or  in  the 
vacuum  tube,  and  this  undoubtedl}'  gives  great  support  to  the  second 
theory. 

It  htis  been  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  ceria  in  the  mantle  is  so 
extremely  small  that  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  any  surface  action 
that  it  possessed  would  play  an  impoitant  part  in  the  production  of 
luminosity,  but  Dr.  Bunte  answers  this  objection  by  saying  that 
*' according  to  Davy's  theory,  the  illuminating  power  of  an  ordi- 
nary gas  flame  is  due  to  particles  of  carbon  which  are  separated 
from  the  gas  and  mised  to  a  white  heat.  The  carbon  arises  chiefly 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  heavy  hydro  carbons  ethylene  and  ben- 
zene, which  fonn  together  about  5  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  gas. 


Amunmg..  for  dbe  «dkeof  ^^implifiiB^  thp  calmbtioB.  that  aD  dbe 
boB  ctf  thp  hemnie  and  kdf  that  of  thp  etbTleBc^  i»  jvpanted  aad 
heated  to  itntmaAesttmcit  in  thfe  lame,  it  maj  he  cairmhted  that  abooft 
M  inill^Taiiiiiii^  of  «car^hoB  aie  i^epuated  fnooi  a  Uter  of  pmd  eoal  gas 
(^<$  g™tt^  fnooi  1  imiMe  footjL  Hm?  4  per  ccst  of  edijlnie  aad  1 
per  cent  of  benzene  gtriet^  per  liter  of  ^a$  <$h>  enbttr  ccBtiuwiris  of  car- 
bon Tapor  from  the  benzene  and  4^p  cubie  eenthneters^  fnooi  dbe  eihj^ 
ene,  in  aD  1«»  <nibie  centimeters  which  i$  eqarrakat  to  about  54 
miU^Tamnw:^  of  carbon.  The  rohime  of  the  hmuiioa»  portion  of  a 
flame  harii^  a  con^imiption  of  ^^S^  cvbur  feet  per  hoar  and  an  iDrani- 
Batiii$f  power  of  17..^  candleM^^  b  aboot  ±  ccntimH^Rf  at  S^-  F.    Thane 

isL  theiefore,  in  it   I— ^^  miD^fiammes.  or  oJLl  milI%rumiie=^0QI5 

grain  of  incande^^cent  carbon.  Such  an  extranelT  ^samU  qoaatitT  of 
incandescent  carbon  a^  M.«)iitl5  gfiain  gnrc$^  the  Imninou?  svrCace  to  the 
gas  flame  and  emit^  a  i^^t  of  17.5  candlepower.  Now.  dbe  1  per  cent 
of  ceria  in  the  Wekbach  mantle  amounts  to  aboot  4  miD^fiamDMS  (OlOS 
gnun)  per  mantle,  or  aboot  forty  times^^  the  qoantitT  of  incandescent 
carbon  in  an  ordinarr  flat  flame.  The  qoantitj  is  theief^Me.  qnile 
soflklent  to  expfaun  why  the  Wekfaftch  burner  mar  gire  a  I%ht  of  €0 
candles  while  die  flit  flame.  <m*  Argand  burner.  famieghe$  onhr  1T.5 


The  only  odier  legalized  mantle  at  pvesent  befme  the  public  is  the 
Sonligfat.  the  ingredients  of  which  con^st  of  almnina  and  the  oxides 
of  diromimn.  and  it  k$  interesting  to  see  how  fmr  the  I%ht  yidded  by 
tht$  mantle  can  be  attributed  to  the  :»me  action  as  in  the  case  of  the 
WeL^bach.  If  a  mixture  of  alumina  or  alumina  and  zirronia  with 
a  very  ?maU  percentage  of  chromium  be  employed,  a  rery  high  candle- 
power  i^  produced,  which,  however.  ?oon  dies  away,  owing  to  the 
Tolatilization  of  the  chromium  compound,  while  if  the  amount  of 
chromium  present  be  increased,  the  mantle  acquires  a  more  ruddy 
light  and  retains  its  illuminating  power  for  a  much  longer  period,  so 
that,  with  a  proper  percentage  of  chromium,  a  candlepower  of  10  to 
11  candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  can  be  obtained  for  a  period  of  400 
to  500  hours,  and  it  b  noticed  that  the  chromium,  which  on  first  burn- 
ing shows  as  green  chromium  oxide,  rapidly  combines  with  the  alu- 
mina U>  form  a  pink  compound  which  has  much  the  same  compixfidon 
as  the  ruhy.  and  it  is  quite  probaUe  that  the  increased  life  giren  by 
the  larger  quantity  of  chromium  is  due  to  the  fact  that  die  lighting 
power  of  the  mantle  i«  really  dependent  on  sanall  traces  of  the  oxide 
of  diromium.  and  that  as  this  gradually  volatilizes  off  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  mantle  some  of  the  pink  compound  gets  dissociated  by 
heat  and  supf^es  a  fresh  portion  of  chromium  oxide  to  the  surface  of 
the  mande.  this  pink  compound  being  far  less  vofaitile  than  the  chro- 
mium oxide  itedf. 
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Thoria,  as  far  as  the  life  of  the  mantle  goes,  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  constituent,  as  there  is  no  other  known  oxide  which  will 
stand  heat  for  so  long  a  period  without  being  affected  by  it,  and  the 
getting  away  from  shrinkage  in  the  mantle  was  one  of  the  chief  steps 
which  led  from  the  failure  of  the  early  mantles  to  the  success  achieved 
by  the  later  ones. 

Moreover,  thoria  is  a  body  having  a  very  low  specific  heat,  and 
owing  to  its  bulk  when  produced  from  the  nitrate  of  thorium  by  the 
action  of  heat  is  a  good  nonconductor,  so  that  the  temperature  created 
on  the  surface  of  the  ceria  particles  is  more  readily  localized  there. 

Within  the  last  few  years  attempts  have  been  made  to  attack  the 
question  of  mantle  making  from  a  different  standpoint.  Admitting  the 
superiority  of  thoria  with  its  1  per  cent  of  ceria  over  other  mantle 
mixtures,  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  mantles  of  filaments  of  this 
mixture  upon  the  principle  under  which  the  old  Clamond  basket  was 
made. 

Clamond  produced  his  incandescents  by  making  a  paste  of  magnesia 
with  acetate  of  magnesia  in  solution,  and  molded  the  mixture  into 
threads  by  squeezing  through  holes  in  a  plate,  the  threads  while  still 
moist  and  plastic  being  wound  to  the  required  shape  on  a  mandrel  or 
mold,  the  still  moist  threads  being  pressed  together  and  made  to  cohere 
at  the  points  where  they  crossed  each  other,  and  then  on  baking  the 
acetate  luting  burnt  to  oxide  and  the  coherent  magnesia  hood  or  basket 
remained. 

The  reduction  in  size  of  the  filaments  to  be  rendered  incandescent 
was  a  great  advance  over  the  old  lime  light  and  enabled  incandescence 
to  be  produced  by  a  burner  instead  of  a  blowpipe,  while  Welsbach's 
discovery,  or  rather  adaptation  of  the  principle  of  saturating  a  fabric 
and  incinerating,  created  a  new  era  in  incandescence  by  giving  a  degree 
of  fineness  not  before  approached. 

As  was  natural,  attempts  were  then  made  to  reduce  still  further  the 
size  of  the  filaments  in  the  Clamond  basket,  and  on  November  4, 1890, 
Lungren  patented  a  distinct  advance.  It  was  found  that  if  you  made 
a  plastic  filament  as  Clamond  had  done,  but  finer  in  substance,  it  dried 
very  quickly,  and  on  attempting  to  make  the  material  cohere  at  the 
crossing  of  the  threads,  those  first  wound  on  the  mandrel,  being  drier 
than  those  wound  across  them,  were  harder,  and  on  pressure  being 
applied  cut  through  the  softer  threads  instead  of  welding  with  them. 
Finding  this,  Lungren  patented  the  idea  of  making  a  plastic  mass  of 
some  elastic  material  charged  with  refractory  earths  or  metallic  oxides, 
expressing  from  some  such  mass  fine  wires  or  threads,  weaving  or 
interlacing  the  threads  into  a  fabric  from  which  the  cone  or  mantle 
could  be  made  and  then  burning  out  the  combustible  elastic  binder.  In 
making  this  binder  he  gives  mixtures  of  glue  with  glycerin,  india 
rubber  dissolved  in  naphtha,  or  boiled  linseed  oil  as  examples,  but  also 
says  that  a  variety  of  materials  may  be  used. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  the  last  fifty  years  has 
been  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  lower  form  of  gun  cotton,  known 
as  collodion  cotton,  has  been  utilized  for  commercial  purposes,  and  at 
the  present  time  it  bids  fair  to  invade  the  territory  of  incandescent 
mantle  making.  It  was  in  1838  that  the  chemist  Pelouze  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  paper  was  acted  upon  by  the  strongest  nitric 
acid  it  increased  in  weight  and  acquired  the  property  of  burning  with 
enormous  rapidity,  while  as  early  as  1832  Braconnot  had  prepared  a 
substance  called  "xyloidin"  by  acting  upon  starch,  linen,  and  sawdust 
in  the  same  way.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1845  that  any  serious 
attention  was  directed  to  the  use  of  such  substances  as  explosives, 
when  Schonbein  first  called  attention  to  nitrated  cotton  wool  and  advo- 
cated its  a«ie  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder,  showing  that  in  explosive 
energy  it  was  far  superior  to  it. 

Experiments  were  at  once  instituted  on  a  large  scale  and  its  manu- 
facture carried  on  in  England  and  also  on  the  Continent,  but  in  1847 
a  very  serious  explosion  occurred  at  the  works  in  which  it  was  manu- 
factured by  the  Messrs.  Hall,  at  Faversham,  while  a  year  later  an 
even  more  serious  explosion  followed  in  the  gun-cotton  factory  at 
Bouchet,  near  Paris,  and  as  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  these  and 
other  similar  explosions,  gun  cotton  was  looked  upon  as  too  danger- 
ous an  explosive  for  ordinary  use,  and  its  manufacture  was  for  a  time 
discontinued. 

During  this  brief  period,  however,  it  had  been  discovered  that  if 
the  strength  of  the  nitric  acid  employed  in  the  manufacture  were 
slightly  reduced,  a  compound  was  formed  which  had  the  property  of 
dissolving  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  true  gun  cotton,  and  that  on  allowing  the  solvent  to  evaporate, 
a  semitransparent  mass  was  left  in  which  no  trace  of  the  structure  of 
the  original  material  remained.  This  solution  was  eminently  adapted 
for  forming  thin  films  on  glass  plates,  and  as  this  was  a  great  desid- 
eratum at  this  particular  period  for  photographic  purposes,  the  new 
material  })egan  to  l)e  manufactured  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  It  was 
soon  found  that  by  slight  modifications  in  the  method  of  manufacture 
and  })y  loading  it  with  various  foreign  materials,  excellent  imitations 
of  amber,  ivory,  and  tortoise  shell  could  be  obtained,  with  the  result 
that  the  manufacture  of  collodion  has  now  attained  (X)nsiderable 
importance. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  applications  of  collodion  is  the  manufac- 
ture from  it  of  artificial  silk.  In  th(»  interesting  but  little-known 
town  of  Besanyon,  the  French  inventor  Chardonet  has  established  a 
manufactory  in  which  collodion  made  by  nitrating  wood  pulp  is  dis- 
solved in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the 
emulsion  is  then  squeezed  out  under  a  pressure  of  750  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  through  capillary  glass  tubes,  the  clear  way  of  which  ia 
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less  than  one-hundredth  of  a  millimeter,  this  enormous  pressure 
being  required  to  cause  the  material  to  flow  evenly  through  the  exces- 
sivel^y  small  apertures.  The  filaments  of  from  ten  to  twelve  of  these 
tubes  are  then  twisted  and  wound  on  to  a  bobbin  in  a  machine  of  the 
same  character  as  used  for  the  spinning  of  silk  fiber.  The  air  of  the 
room  in  which  this  operation  is  carried  out  is  kept  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  to  cause  the  instantaneous  setting  of  the  filaments 
owing  to  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  and  ether,  so  that  within  3  or 
4  inches  of  the  tube  from  which  the  material  is  issuing  it  has  lost  all 
stickiness  and  may  be  twisted  without  cohesion  between  the  threads. 
These  threads  have  all  the  appearance  of  silk,  but  have  one  serious 
drawback,  that  being  practically  a  low  form  of  gun  cotton,  they  are 
excessively  inflammable  and  burn  with  a  violence  only  a  little  removed 
from  that  of  true  gun  cotton.  In  order  to  overcome  this  trouble,  the 
skeins  of  artificial  silk  are  soaked  in  ammonic  sulphide,  which  has 
the  effect  of  what  is  termed  "  denitrating  "  them  and  converting  them 
once  more  into  cellulose,  so  that  after  washing  and  drying  the  mate- 
rial is  not  more  inflammable  than  an  ordinary  fabric.  This  material 
is  capable  of  taking  every  shade  that  the  dyer's  art  can  impart  to  it 
and  forms  a  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  imitation  of  silk,  lacking 
only  to  a  slight  degree  the  elasticity  found  in  the  original  article. 

This  extremely  beautiful  process  was  brought  to  perfection  by 
Chardonet  and  protected  by  him  during  the  period  which  extended 
between  1886  and  1893,  and  in  1894  De  Mare  took  out  a  patent  for 
making  incandescent  filaments  by  charging  collodion  with  metallic  salts 
and  oxides,  squeezing  into  threads,  weaving,  and  burning.  In  this 
patent,  however,  he  makes  no  mention  of  denitrating  the  collodion 
filaments  before  burning,  which  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
make  a  mantle  according  to  his  patent. 

in  1895  Knofller  patented  the  manufacture  and  denitration  of  collo- 
dion threads  or  filaments  loaded  with  oxides  or  salts,  and  in  his  first 
claim  mentions  that  the  filaments  may  be  '' individual  or  spun  and 
eventually  wrought  or  woven  threads  which  are  made  after  the  manner 
of  the  so-called  artificial  silk." 

Later  on  Plaissetty  took  out  a  patent  which  differs  from  Knoffler's 
only  in  that  he  uses  glacial  acetic  acid  as  the  solvent  for  his  collodion 
cotton,  and  instead  of  denitrating  with  ammonic  sulphide,  uses  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphide  of  lime,  which,  however,  has  the  drawback  of  leaving 
a  trace  of  lime  as  an  impurity  in  the  finished  mantle. 

Mantles  made  by  such  methods  as  those  devised  by  Knoffler  and 
Plaissetty  are  developments  of  the  Clamond  hood  and  not  of  the  Auer 
mantle,  the  difference  being  that  whereas  the  Clamond  class  consists 
of  filaments  of  even  density  made  by  squeezing  a  plastic  material 
into  rods  or  threads  which,  after  the  binding  material  is  burned  off, 
leave  a  uniform  mass  of  oxide,  the  Auer  class  consists  of  filaments 
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having  a  dense  central  portion  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  spongy 
coatings,  due  to  the  fai't  that  the  soaked  fabric  on  burning  oif  leaves  the 
oxides  produced  from  the  interior  of  the  capillaries  in  a  dense  state 
while  the  salt  on  the  exterior  of  the  cotton  in  its  conversion  into  oxide 
by  heat  is  rendered  spongy  by  the  escape  through  it  of  the  gaseous 
products  of  the  combustion  of  the  cotton,  so  that  if  a  section  of  one  of 
the  filaments  constituting  a  .strand  could  be  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  appearance  would  be  somewhat  as  described.  The  physical 
eifect  of  this  on  the  mantle  is  that  the  Clamond  class  is  harder  than  die 
Auer  and  does  not  show  the  same  high  incandescence  until  the  surface 
of  the  filaments  has  become  eroded  by  burning  for  a  short  period,  the 
life  of  the  Clamond  class  when  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  Auer, 
however,  being  longer.  For  instance^  two  mantles  made  one  by  the 
Plaissetty  and  one  by  the  Auer  method  so  as  to  yield  an  ash  containing 
99  per  cent  thoria  and  I  per  cent  ceria  would  give  curves  of  the 
following  character  (fig.  2),  the  total  life  of  the  Knofl9er  and  Plaissetty 
mantles  being  probably  a  third  longer  that  of  the  Auer: 
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Fig.  2. — Endurance  of  WelHbach  and  KnoflBer  mantles  (K)mpared. 

There  seems  every  probability  that  mantles  of  Knoffler  and  Plais- 
setty type  will  play  an  important  part  in  incandescent  lighting,  as  in 
Paris  the  Welsbach  Company  has  acquired  the  patent  rights  of  the 
process  and  is  introducing  an  innovation  upon  it.  On  taking  a  collo- 
dion mantle  and  heating  it  in  a  drying  oven  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  a  considerable  shrinkage  takes  place,  and  if  this  shrunken  mantle 
is  then  placed  on  a  burner  and  burnt  off  the  fabric  rapidly  moulds 
itself  to  the  form  of  the  flame  with  but  little  manipulative  aid.  For 
street  lighting  and  for  maintenance  work  it  would  manifestly  be  a 
great  convenience  to  do  away  with  the  collodionizing  altogether,  which 
always,  to  a  certjun  extent,  impairs  the  light-giving  power  of  the 
mantle. 

Another  new  feature  which  has  oeen  introduced  into  mantles  of  this 
class  is  the  doing  away  with  the  asbestus  thread  and  loop,  which  has 
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always  been  a  weakness  in  the  fabric,  and  to  make  the  strangulation  at 
the  top  of  the  mantle  by  sewing  it  around  with  fibers  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  those  of  which  the  mantle  itself  is  made,  this  constricted  annu- 
lus  then  resting  upon  a  supporting  ring  which  is  fixed  as  the  ordinary 
support  in  the  center  of  the  mantle. 

The  asbestus  thread  has  always  weakened  the  top  of  the  mantle 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  contraction  during  burning  off, 
and  with  a  mantle  merely  resting  on  a  supporting  ring  in  this  way  you 
get  what  is  really  an  antivibrating  arrangement  which  materially 
enhances  the  life  of  the  mantle  for  outside  work. 

The  matter  which  1  have  brought  before  you  has  already  occupied 
so  much  time  that  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  question  of  burners. 
Many  highly  vaunted  improvements  have  been  introduced  during  the 
last  two  years,  but  they  have  all  been  based  upon  the  idea  first  intro- 
duced by  Bandsept  of  getting  the  proper  admixture  of  the  maximum 
of  air  and  gas  to  be  burned  at  the  bottom  of  the  burner  and  completing 
and  perfecting  the  mixture  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  burner  where 
the  combustion  is  to  take  place. 

In  many  cases  the  increased  luminosity  given  by  such  burners  is 
really  due  to  the  length  of  tube,  the  increase  of  which  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  increase  in  gas  pressure.  These  improved  burners  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  extremely  variable,  as  while  with  carefully  adjusted 
samples  and  careful  manipulation  in  the  laboratory  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  get  as  much  as  twenty-five  candles  per  foot  of  gas  with  a  prop- 
erly prepared  Welsbach  mantle,  yet  in  practice  on  a  big  scale  the  duty 
given  is  quite  as  often  seventeen  candles  or  less,  and  the  old  Bandsept 
burner,  when  properly  made,  is  still  as  good  as  or  better  than  any  of 
the  new  ones. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  PHYSICO-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTION  IN 

CH  ARLOITENBURG. ' 


By  Henry  S.  Carhart. 


I.    HISTORICAL. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Kohlrausch,  president  of  the 
Reichsanstalt,  and  the  curatorium  or  goyerning  body  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  writer  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  working  in  the  Physi- 
kalisch-Technische  Reichsanstalt  as  a  scientific  guest  during  the  last 
few  months  of  1899.  An  unusual  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  of 
learning  rather  intimately  the  methods  employed  and  the  results 
accomplished  in  this  famous  institution  for  the  conduct  of  physical 
research,  the  supply  of  standards,  and  the  verification  of  instruments 
of  precision  for  scientific  and  technical  purposes. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Reichsanstalt  is  situated  in  Charlotten- 
burg,  a  suburb  of  Berlin  just  beyond  the  renowned  Thiergarten.  The 
buildings  occupy  an  entire  square,  the  larger  part  of  which,  valued  at 
500,000  marks,  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Werner  Siemens.  In  making  this 
gift,  which  was  offered  in  land  or  money  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Dr.  Siemens  declared  that  he  had  in  mind  only  the  object  of 
serving  his  fatherland  and  of  demonstrating  his  love  for  science,  to 
which  he  avowed  himself  entirely  indebted  for  his  rise  in  life.  The  gift 
was  made  as  a  stimulus  to  the  Government  to  establish  an  institution 
for  physical  research.  The  kind  of  institution  desired  had  been  amply 
described  in  suitable  memorials  prepared  by  himself.  Professor  Ton 
Helmholtz,  and  others  of  scarcely  less  distinction.  The  first  memoiial 
l>ears  date  of  June  IH,  1883.  It  relates  to  ''The  founding  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  experimental  promotion  of  exact  natural  philosophy 
and  the  technical  arts  of  precision."  It  points  out  the  need  of  such 
an  institution,  details  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  it,  lays  great 
stress  on  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  scientific  investigations 
and  their  application  in  the  useful  arts,  and  sets  forth  somewhat  in 

*A  pa|>er  presente<l  at  the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  New  York,  September  26,  1900.  President  Hering 
in  the  chair.  Reprinted  from  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  8  and  9,  August  and  September,  1900. 
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detail  a  plan  of  or^nization.  The  memorialistH  had  in  mind  at  that 
time  a  *^phy8ic^-mei*hank*ai  institution,**  hut  in  a  memorial  of  the 
following  year  (March  2<),  18S4)  the  title  whs  changed  to  the  one  which 
the  institution  now  l)ears — "Phvsikalisi'h-Technisehe  BeiehsanwtiJt,^ 
From  this  second  memorial  it  is  learned  that  the  lirst  steps  toward  the 
furtherance  of  exai^t  scieni^e  and  tec^hnical  precision  in  an  institution  to 
be  founded  and  maintained  by  the  State  were  taken  as  early  as  1872. 
This  movement  had  the  support  of  the  crown  prince,  the  late  Elmperor 
Frederi(*k,  and  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand  br  Count  von  Mol&e  as 
chairman  of  the  central  bureau  of  metrolc^y  in  Prussia.  Bb  called 
together  a  conunission  near  the  end  of  the  year  1873,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing tfanuary  this  commission  reported  a  series  of  propositions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  scientific  mechanic  arts  and  of  instruments 
of  prei^ision.  These  propositions  formed  the  foundation  for  a  memo- 
rial on  the  same  sub]ei*t  to  the  Chamber  of  Delegates  of  the  Prussian 
Government  in  1876.  The  result  was  that  appropriate  rooms  were  set 
aside  in  the  new  !)uildingof  theTec^hnical  High  School  in  Charlottenburg 
for  the  organization  of  an  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
precision. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Beichsanstalt  was  adopted  in  1887«  and  an 
appropriation  of  868,254  marks  was  made  and  spread  over  the  budget 
for  three  years.  The  main  building  for  the  first  or  scientific  division 
was  completed  in  1893.  The  second  or  tei*hnical  division  was  housed 
in  a  portion  of  the  Technical  High  School  till  the  buildings  for  this 
division  were  completed,  in  1897.  All  departments  of  activity  of  the 
Reichsanstalt  are  now  aiHM>mm4xiated  on  the  square  facing  on  March 
strasse  in  (^harlottenburg.  They  include  the  division  for  pure  scientific 
research,  mei*hanic*al  measurements  of  precision,  electrical  measure- 
ments and  instruments,  the  measurement  of  larsfe  direct  and  alter- 
uating  currents  and  electromotive  forces,  the  optical  department,  the 
department  of  thermometry,  the  department  of  pyrometry,  and  the 
department  of  chemistry.  To  thes*?  as  auxiliaries  should  be  added 
the  pt>wer  plant  and  the  workshop. 

n.    ORGANIZATION. 

The  two  divisions  into  which  the  Reichsanstalt  is  divided  iH>rrespond 
to  the  two  paramount  object^  which  the  founders  had  in  view,  viz, 
research  in  pure  science  and  the  cultivation  of  precision  in  the  tech- 
niiuil  applii*ations  of  science.  The  siime  idea  is  embodied  in  the  very 
name  of  the  institution — The  Impt»rial  Phvsico-Technical  Institution. 
If  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Anstalt  had  l>een  the  promotion  of  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  enjrineering.  and  in  instruments  of  pre- 
cision, the  first,  or  scientific,  division  would  still  have  l>een  essentiiil  to 
secure  the  eniis  sought.  All  the  applications  of  science  rest  on  the 
foundation   of  pure  sinentific  discovery.     The  creation  of  new  and 
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improved  methods  and  instruments  for  physical  measurements  requires 
the  most  exhaustive  and  painstaking  investigations  as  a  preliminar}-  to 
a  stead}'  and  confident  advance.  The  practical  value  of  research  in 
pure  science  is  no  longer  in  question.  The  wise  founders  of  the  Reichs- 
anstalt  made  no  mistake  in  coupling  an  institution  for  the  promotion 
of  technical  precision  with  one  for  the  prosecution  of  research  in  phys- 
ical science. 

The  governing  body,  or  curatoriura,  of  the  Reichsanstalt  is  appointed 
by  the  Emperor.  At  its  head  is  Herr  Weymann,  imperial  privy  coun- 
selor. The  function  of  the  curatorium  is  the  appointment  of  the 
oflBcials  and  the  general  management  of  the  institution.  The  chief 
oflBcer  of  the  Reichsanstalt  is  the  president,  and  the  most  distinguished 
physicist  of  the  realm  is  sought  for  this  position.  Helmholtz  was  taken 
from  the  university  in  Berlin  to  become  the  first  incumbent  of  the 
oflBce.  After  his  death,  in  1894,  his  successor  as  professor  of  physics  in 
the  univei'sity.  Prof.  F.  Kohlrausch,  became  his  successor  as  president 
of  the  Reichsanstalt. 

The  president,  who  is  at  the  same  time  director  of  the  first  division, 
is  held  responsible  for  the  successful  work  of  the  Reichsanstalt.  All 
other  officials  are  therefore  subordinate  to  him.  In  his  absence  the 
duties  of  his  office  devolve  upon  the  director  of  the  technical  division. 
Subordinate  to  the  director  of  this  second  division  are  the  professors, 
associates,  and  assistants  of  various  grades.  A  professor  in  charge  of 
a  department  has  the  direction  of  all  those  employed  in  it,  including  a 
skilled  departmental  mechanician. 

The  specific  duties  of  the  president  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  He 
must  lay  before  the  Curatorium  at  its  annual  meeting  the  following: 

1.  A  report  on  the  work  executed  in  both  divisions. 

2.  The  plan  of  work  for  the  undertakings  to  be  carried  out  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

3.  Propositions  relative  to  the  money  to  be  expended  for  scientific 
and  technical  work;  also  for  salaries  and  remunerations. 

4.  Propositions  relative  to  the  rank  of  permanent  associates  and 
assistants;  also-relative  to  the  bestowal  of  places  to  work  in  the  Reichs- 
anstalt as  scientific  guests. 

He  takes  a  vote  on  the  propositions  in  3  and  4,  and  reports  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Curatorium  to  the  Government  for  approval.  It  is  also 
the  duty  of  the  president  to  sign  vouchers  for  all  payments,  and  he  is 
held  responsible  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

The  diflferent  functions  of  the  two  divisions  composing  the  institu- 
tion are  defined  in  rather  broad  terms.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  first  divi- 
sion to  carry  out  physical  investigations  requiring  more  uninterrupted 
time  on  time  part  of  the  observer,  and  better  accessories  in  the  way 
of  instruments  and  local  appliances,  than  private  individuals  and 
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laboratories  of  institntions  for  teaching  as  a  rale  can  offer.  These 
Investigations  shall  be  carried  out  partly  by  oflScers  of  the  Anstalt 
and  partly,  under  their  oversight,  by  scientific  guests  and  voluntary 
workers.  By  scientific  guests  in  general  are  meant  the  holders  of  sci- 
entific positions  in  the  German  Empire,  who  wish  to  prosecute  scien- 
tific researches,  the  plan  of  which  they  have  submitted,  and  for  which 
they  have  not  at  home  the  necessary  appliances.  They  must  be 
recommended  by  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  and  must  be  accepted 
by  the  Curatorium. 

Young  men  may  be  accepted  as  voluntary  workers  who  have  proved 
their  ability  by  scientific  publications.  They  will  undertake  researches 
which  have  been  determined  upon  by  the  Curatorium  or  the  director; 
or  they  may  investigate  subjects  which  they  themselves  suggest,  and 
whi(;h  appear  to  the  director  to  be  practicable  and  worthy  of  execu- 
tion. The  scientific  results  obtained  must  be  published  only  at  the 
discretion  of  the  authorities  of  the  institution,  who  reserve  also  the 
right  to  publish  them  in  the  researches  of  the  Reichsanstalt.  Provi- 
sion is  made  that  voluntary  workers  shall  not  use  the  institution  for 
private  ends  nor  to  obtain  patents. 

The  second  division  of  the  Reichsanstalt  is  placed  under  a  director, 
who  is  subject  to  the  higher  authority  of  the  president.  Such  a  di- 
rector was  considered  necessary  on  account  of  the  special  work  of  this 
division,  as  well  as  because  of  the  intimate  relations  into  which  it  is 
brought  with  many  persons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  He  should 
therefore  not  only  be  a  scientific  man  but  should  at  the  same  time  have 
some  technical  knowledge  of  the  applications  of  science.  Under  the 
director  are  placed  the  permanent  heads  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
technical  department,  one  having  the  oversight  of  thermometry,  one 
of  optics,  two  of  electricity,  and  one  of  mechanical  measurements  of 
precision.  Along  with  these,  and  of  the  same  rank  and  compensation, 
is  the  director  of  the  workshop.  Under  him  at  present  are  eight 
mechanics,  and  the  shop  is  provided  with  the  finest  tools  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  most  exact  work  required  by  the  institution.  For  exam- 
ple, it  has  a  circular-dividing  engine  that  cost  ^2,500.*  The  founders 
of  the  Reichsanstalt  foresaw  the  necessity  of  such  mechanical  aids  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  exact  work  to  be  undertaken.  They  wisely  con- 
cluded that  such  special  constructions  and  new  types  of  instruments  as 
they  might  require  from  time  to  time  could  be  more  conveniently  and 
more  cheaply  built  in  their  own  shop  than  by  private  instrument 
makers. 

III.    COST   AND   MAINTENANCE. 

The  following  are  the  official  accounts  of  expenditures  for  the 
grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  and  instruments  for  the  two  divisions, 
to  which  are  added  the  yearly  expenses: 
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Division  I. 

Marks. 

1.  Acquisition  of  ground,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Werner  Siemens 500, 000 

2.  For  erection  of  buildings: 

a.  Main  building 387, 000 

b.  Machinery  building 50, 000 

c.  Administration  building 100, 000 

d.  President's  house 99, 254 

e.  Grading,  paving,  etc 10, 472 

f .  Paving  half  of  street 30, 274 

g.  Building  for  battery 8, 500 

3.  Fittings  and  furniture 58, 000 

4.  Equipment  of  machinery  and  instruments 82, 310 

1, 325, 810 

Division  II. 

1.  Acquisition  of  ground 373, 106 

2.  Erection  of  buildings: 

a.  Main  building 922, 000 

I).  Lalx)ratory  building 218, 000 

c.  Machinery  building 180, 000 

d.  Dwelling  for  officials 140, 000 

e.  Additional  improvements 348, 000 

3.  Fittings  and  furniture 108, 300 

4.  Equipment  of  machinery  and  instruments 471, 390 

2,  760,  796 

Less  reduction  for  1895-96 47, 500 

— 2,  713, 296 

Divisions  I  and  II  together 4, 039, 106 

The  aDnual  expenditures  for  1899  were  as  follows: 

Marks. 

1.  Expenditures  for  salaries  and  laborers 206, 604 

2.  Miscellaneous  articles,  experimental  work,  and  care  of  buildings 127, 000 

Total 333,604 

The  receipts  for  calibrating  instruments,  testing  materials,  verify- 
ing standards,  and  the  like  now  amount  to  about  40,000  marks  annu- 
alh \  This  sum  should  be  deducted  from  the  yearly  expenditures, 
leaving  a  net  sum  of  about  300,000  marks. 

In  round  numbers  the  Reichsanstalt  has  cost  $1,000,000,  and  th« 
annual  appropriation  for  its  maintenance  is  $75,000. 

IV.    RESULTS. 

A  very  pertinent  inquiry  is.  What  are  the  results  of  all  this  expendi- 
ture? Might  not  more  good  be  accomplished  by  State  aid  to  some 
existing  technical  school  or  university?  The  results  attained  must  be 
set  by  the  side  of  the  objects  which  the  founders  of  the  institution  had 
in  view  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  sequel  has  justified  their  pre- 
dictions. In  the  memorials  to.which  reference  has  already  been  made 
Professer  von  Helmholtz  and  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  pointed  out  the 
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JUKI.  .tiT  ^niOitir  mo  ui( '^tik*  '»mtuiAi»iii:umrtie«wni'ity  rnr^^xiiiT!: 
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Dr  vjiit  fiiirliM-  ifiiiitwi  iiir  "bar  f  'im  iTfiv/^mmenr^vniikt.'fnpply  rbe 
•^riiHtirifiiiM^  faiviiniue  ti  sfiieiiritifl  tiflf^arrArv.  -bf  nen  '^iiiiu  le  TiiuitL 
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The.  ^'j^iTiuui  '  i»:»'»»TTinuMiT:  utmituV*:  -sie  fir-ft*  :r  -jin^e  !t:nh4iii*raiai;ni* 
:«irt  nimle  ^pieiKtiit   pr'i^'JHi^n.  "iiira.  foe  piir^*  -stutni:!*   laii  lh*  ni*i'Jinii:»I 
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applications,  by  founding  the  Imperial  Institution  at  Charlottenburg. 
The  results  have  already  justified  in  a  remarkable  manner  all  the 
expenditure  of  labor  and  money.  The  renown  in  exact  scientific 
measurements  formerly  possessed  by  France  and  England  has  now 
been  largely  tmnsferred  to  Germany.  Formerly  scientific  workers  in 
the  United  States  looked  to  England  for  exact  standards,  especially  in 
the  department  of  electricity.  Now  they  go  to  Germany.  So  com- 
pletely has  the  work  of  the  Reichsanstalt  justified  the  expectations  of 
its  founders,  and  so  substantial  are  the  products  of  this  already  famous 
institution,  that  other  European  nations  are  following  Grermany^s 
example.  Great  Britain  has  already  made  an  initial  appropriation 
for  a  national  physical  laboratory,  to  be  organized  on  a  plan  similar  to 
that  of  her  Teutonic  neighbor.  Mr.  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  who  has  long 
served  as  secretarv  of  the  electrical  standards  committee  of  the  British 
Asso(*iation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  been  appointed 
dii*ector  and  has  entered  on  his  duties.  The  new  institution  will  absorb 
the  old  Kew  Observatory,  and  other  buildings  will  be  added  at  once 
for  the  extension  of  the  functions  of  this  observatory  so  as  to  include 
the  larger  enterprise  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
national  laboratorv. 

Russia  also  has  a  number  of  large  and  well-equipped  laboratories  in 
connection  with  her  central  bureau  of  weights  and  measures.  One  of 
these  is  devoted  to  the  verification  of  instruments  for  electrical  meas- 
urement. It  employs  fourteen  men«  and  the  budget  i8  about  145,000 
per  annum. 

France  is  also  moving  in  the  same  direction.  The  great  service  of 
France  in  fixing  standards  of  length  and  mass  has  long  been  freely 
recognized  by  the  civilized  world.  But  her  national  bureau  for  this 
purpose  is  now  considered  to  be  too  limited  in  scope  to  solve  the  new ' 
problems  presented.  Quite  recently  a  conmiittee  of  learned  men  from 
Paris,  under  the  leadership  of  Minister  Bourgeoise,  visited  Charlotten- 
burg for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  working  of  the  I'enowned 
institution  located  there.  Professor  Violle,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
physicists  of  the  French  capital,  accompanied  the  committee.  What 
better  evidence  of  the  success  of  Germany's  great  institution  can  be 
demanded  than  the  consensus  of  favorable  opinion  among  those  l)est 
qualified  to  judge  that  its  fruits  are  already  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit  and  its  imitation  by  other  European  nations  the  sincerest  form 
of  flatterv  i 

It  would  not  hQ  just  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  success  of  the  Reich- 
sanstalt without  taking  into  account  its  scientific  publications.  These 
are  numerous  and  of  great  value.  Most  of  the  reports  of  work  done 
are  made  public  with  official  sanction  in  various  scientific  and  tei»h- 
nical  journals.     During  the  past  year  thirty  such  papers  have  been 
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l^niiitkhAftu    TTdR   t«iuili»ft.   u'f»niuin*i.  iii^wi^^fu!..  \f  laiH'  auiirti 

'imi<^  .lutv  ;«»  .uiMirii-.iiRft  ipic*^^^  pt^nainuur  ^*-  niiHcmi&iiiiHiirBr  ami  tt» 

l>trAV>>f>rn  '.'^-  A.,  mil  L"«/'  <('..  ik  JUnai^jkiHih.  aniC onvntHiajipfiaHiii-  imiatn^gr  io 
n&i^  '^rjoipiuni^'in  vr^  iiii^v'^nria£  (ihiMniifHiiiHfaHPk. 

<o>fr  nhfi^airf  'jf  aiiji»n'tixr9r«  ct  w{II£  tn^sM&r  V-  ^h(«hi!  tiiwt  tfe-  work  done  at 
€^hs^eifMt\ifirxrmir^  ht  (tM*-  gMOtknJbur  ifidid  i^  ffnrTi>ii»>wiffiili  in  ckeuaMtcr  aad 

aKi>^/pf=l»nri«r  vtk&  tt^  aHHtttrjrB  takim  W  tii«'  «4wtricad  ^<tjuwlftrdf  committee 
^j»f  niTi^  Bntft^^i  A*t^>:«Jtftoo.  At  tAitk^mr^  ca  11  "^iy^.  wfa**  iIk?  iiK>rrarial 
-tAfi«iaH  T»A»*  'irtinLt^iij  tmi^ff^f^  At  tfaL-  oujiHp^tiflsjr  '-^f  lb*?-  «'«>iiuDittee 
'r>'|>r>fr>^ftKAfa^^r>  '^>f  Aflarrr*:aft,  Frrn#rlu  AOfi  i^ir^rmtwi  pbj'ti^'i^-^  (■inrliid- 
ift;^  \  ofi  l{»f-Irab^4u:»  wi^^rv^  invltfA  to  Mt  sk.^  iD^«iriKrr».  Tb*?  Enetbodsf 
«riirif/E'>ji  •-li  ifi  t;br>^  *ri«»|j*irwj»fk^  and  tfafr  form*  •i-f  tfae  «tan«isir4s  aire 
origirial  « rthi  f  b«^  K^i#!-iksikn:<4ait.  Tb«r  n^ir  fr^rm.^  an*!  ai^tbod>  admit 
of  a  '-^pttthif)^  i^-i-ursif^  awl  •"onv#*niE^n».-*  d*^  pr*^vkKi4r  attained. 

In  ^idituni,  to  tb*r  work  df^nt-  in  eki'rtri4r!al  re^iMao*:*^.  the  inve-itiija- 
ti^>n  fff  t\»f'  -ilv^frr  voltam^t^rr  and  tfafr  *rkrctn>motiv*^  foiv»-  of  standard 
i'AskrV  TktA  Wfrnfon  fr^Il*  ha*  lie^n  hi^fhlv  pmdut-tiTe  of  iLseful  re9<ult« 
for  i\tf*  *A\^'r  two  f undanKrntal  elHftri«-aI  m^a.*iir»^roentp»-  Moeh  remains 
U9  \f$'.  tSifii*'.  lu  thi>  latter  directi<rHi.  for  the  ei«^:troiDoCiTe  forte  &«!figiied 
to  ftjMr  (l^irfe  and  th#r  W#nf*ton  fell,  even  in  the  late?»t  report  of  the 
lUrirh^^H^tSi\U  i*  derivfrd  frr/m  neaTfurement^  bj  the  silver  voltameter, 
^UiU'  f  Imt  t'Af^i'Xrfft'hfrtuU-nl  efjuivaient  of  silver  U  in  doubt  to  a  greater 
ttxtj'ui  than  l.h't  eh-*'tromr>tive  forcre  of  the  Clark  cell. 

IVrfmfw  the  U^t  inriic^ation  of  the  valuable  work  of  the  Reichsan- 
Atait  U  Uf  Ur  found  in  the  annual  •'Thatig'keit^ljerieht."  Thi?*  report 
of  th#t  ^'ir»r«'  a^rtivity  i«*   publi-^hfid    in  the  •'  Z^^itHrhrift   fur  Instra- 
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mentenkunde,"  and  the  reprint  for  1899  forms  a  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
five  large,  closely  printed  pages.  The  following  abstract  will  convey 
some  impression,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  extent  of  the  work 
accomplished. 

First  (Physical)  Division. 

I.  Work  in  heat. — Determination  of  the  density  of  water  between  0°  C.  and  40°  C. 
Determination  of  the  pressure  of  water  vapor  at  low  temperatures. 
Determination  of  the  pressure  of  water  vapor  near  50°  C. 

Investigation  of  thermometers  for  temperatures  between  100°  and  200°  C. 

Investigation  of  the  nitrogen  thermometer  with  a  platinum-iridium  bulb  for  very 
high  temperatures. 

Investigation  of  thermometers  for  low  temperatures. 

Determination  of  the  thermal  and  electrical  conductivity  of  pure  metals.  (These 
determinations  are  to  be  extended  down  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  and  up 
to  1,000°  C.) 

Investigations  with  the  Fizeau-Abbe  dilatometer. 

Investigation  of  the  transmission  of  heat  through  metal  plates. 

II.  Work  in  electricity. — Comparison  of  the  normal  wire  resistances  of  Divisions  I 
and  IL 

Determination  of  the  capacity  of  an  air  condenser. 
Comparison  of  the  standard  cells  of  Divisions  I  and  II. 

Determination  of  the  conductance  of  water  solutions  with  a  higher  degree  oi  aicu- 
racy  than  has  been  attained  hitherto,  especially  with  very  dilute  solutions. 

III.  Work  in  light. — Investigation  with  electrically  heated  black  bodies. 
Proof  of  Stefan's  law  between  90°  and  1,700°  absolute  temperature. 
Determination  of  the  relation  l^etween  the  intensity  of  light  and  the  tem])erature. 
Measurement  of  radiation  in  absolute  measure. 

Detenui nation  of  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  black  bodies. 
Determination  of  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  polished  platinum 
and  other  substances;  also  their  reflective  power. 

Second  (Technical)  Division. 

I.  Work  of  mechaniaU  precision. — Investigation  of  the  errors  of  length  and  of  the 
division  of  300  scales,  tubes,  etc. 

Coefficient  of  exjiansion  of  18  Imrs,  tubes,  and  wires. 
VerifiGation  of  86  tuning  forks  for  international  pitch. 
Constniction  of  a  new  transverse  comparator. 
Study  of  the  variations  of  angular  velocity  of  rotating  Ixxiies. 

II.  Electrical  imrk. — Calibration  of  direc't-current  apparatus,  183  pieces. 
Calibration  of  alternating-current  apparatus,  58  pieces. 
Examination  of  otherielectrical  apparatus,  76  articles. 

Examination  of  accumulators,  primary  elements,  and  switches,  37  articles. 

Examination  of  insulating  and  conducting  materials  and  carbons,  23  articles. 

Installation  of  storage  cells  for  a  current  of  10,000  amperes. 

Installation  of  small  storage  cells  for  an  electric  pressure  of  20,000  volts. 

Installation  of  alternating-current  instruments  for  measuring  potential  difference 
up  to  500  volts  and  current  up  to  100  amperes. 

Examination  of  29  samples  of  alloys  for  specific  resistance  and  temperature 
coefficient. 

Examination  of  126  samples  of  insulating  materials  with  an  electric  pressure  up  to 
800  volts. 
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I  (iv<^^t«st«nn  of  the  retactiriD  t>etwweB  the  taBipegatuiH<>f  siHBBr ?H>httioi]fi aod  theiE 
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Fitperiaiiy  <*ja«sfnl  cohertitiD  of  moibsib'  fnniL  i^enmaiv,  Ajoitnii.  Fi-anoe,  PMirwi, 
iinii  North  cVnierirat.  f<ir  t he  iav<>gMUjruon  o^  Bpeeiiic  rotafenrr  pow«r. 

V.  \^^rk  ni  rhrmtnttrvf. — f  Vmtinnannnof  thefltndy  of  theet^ubility  of  imponniiteaklH. 
I''J»»rrrolv^is  t .f  {liatiiiir  fhlnride  and  the  iiiiisratinn  of  the  iaos. 

Tlio  (jnanTutitivf  fU^rt^rmiiiacinn  of  itiecaiiic  |)tatinnm. 

Invf^JoatitHi  i>i  liquidH  f()rii8e  ia  t hennuoieteis  to  laeaauB  l<}\v  tt>mperatiire& 

In  juWition  tc>  the  Jthove  Awvrk: iifctention  is  <lrawn  totte  fact  that;  then> 
;iTr  two  inHMtntionH  for  caiibratioti  imd  rertification  of  therniometers 
iimi**r  tbi*  control  of  rku*  HeichHanatalt.  i>fie  iit  Ilmenxiu  and  the  t)<iher:U 
( tphtl'Mprc'-  Dnriner.  tbe^  laas  tea  yvvtis  the  iQHtitntioo  at  llmcniuL  has 
t>Hr^  in  round  fmmhers  :*>5(>.mH^  thermometer?. 

TW  nninbt^r  <^f  |i«»rsonH  <^criptoypd  in  the  Heichbanwiait  the  [xiMt  \'"eex' 

If  (if^miWT  Imim  Unvfid  it  to  lier  ^fientific  iiad  induatriai  :uiTuiita|^ 
to  ir^nt^vin  tlii^  li^^i^hi^asiHtjUl*. .:iiLd  i^  {n'oioiof  what  it  at-cotapliibeew 
jvrid  \i  (trmrt  liritJUn  i.^  so  irapTP«Hed  with  the  -ncceeH  of  the  iimtitn- 
tJon  th«*  sK^  Imi*  <J<>fnd<>d  to  iraiuue  it.  it  is  stm»ly  the  jiart  «»f  wrsdozD 
for  tlM>  Hnifi^d  St«t<»s  to  ifton^  in  the^  ^ame  dirrctiou.  It  is  therrforB 
\ipn^  ^,j^t\fy\n^  thrt  ii$  the^  sH^^gjetttion  of  S?5cretary  (jiajs^  tt  J>ill 
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introduced  in  the  last  Congress  to  establish  a  national  standardizing 
bureau,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures 
reported  unanimously  and  strongly  in  fav^or  of  its  passage.  So  great 
is  the  importance  of  this  movement  from  the  point  of  view  of  science, 
of  national  pride,  and  of  the  higher  interests  of  industrial  pursuits, 
that  the  eflfort  so  happily  begun  to  secure  suitable  legislation  should 
be  repeated  with  redoubled  force  and  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  making  this  effort  one  does  not  need  to  go  far  to  seek. 

In  the  first  place,  the  scientific  interests  to  be  served  are  certainlv 
as  great  as  in  any  other  countr}'^  in  the  world.  Science  is  cultivate<l 
here  with  increasing  assiduity  and  success.  We  are  no  longer  content 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  European  savants  and  modestly  repeat 
their  investigations.  Original  work  of  a  high  order  is  now  done  in 
many  American  univei'sities,  but  the  difficulties  under  which  univer- 
sity instructors  prosecute  research  are  even  greater  here  than  in 
Germany,  and  we  are  still  compeDed  to  go  to  Europe  for  most  of  our 
standards.  As  a  result,  inventions  of  an  almost  purely  scientific  char 
acter  Originating  here  have  been  carried  to  perfection  in  the  Reichsan- 
stalt,  and  Germany  gets  the  larger  part  of  the  credit.  I  need  only 
instance  the  Weston  standard  cell,  which  has  been  so  fully  investigated 
at  the  Reichsanstalt,  and  the  alloy  ^^manganin,"  which  the  same  insti- 
tution employs  for  its  standard  resistances  after  a  searching  inquiry 
into  its  properties.  Both  of  these  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Edward 
Weston,  one  of  the  past  presidents  of  this  institute.  So  long  as  there 
is  no  authoritative  bureau  in  the  United  States  under  Federal  control, 
and  presided  over  by  men  commanding  respect  and  confidence,  we 
must  continue  ^^to  utilize  the  far  superior  standardizing  facilities  of 
other  governments.-'  It  is  true  that  science  knows  no  nationality,  but 
the  scientific  workers  of  anv  nation  can  serve  their  own  country  l>ctter 
if  they  are  not  compelled  to  obtain  their  standards  and  their  best 
instruments  from  distiint  parts  of  the  globe.  America  has  the  culti- 
vation in  physical  science,  the  ability  on  the  part  of  her  investigatoi-s, 
and  the  inventive  faculty  to  do  work  in  a  national  institution  that  we 
shall  not  be  ashamed  to  place  by  the  side  of  Germany's  best  products. 
The  establishment  of  a  national  institution  for  physical  and  technical 
puiTposes  ciin  not  fail  to  foster  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth  in  sci- 
ence, to  which  we  already  owe  so  much  of  our  national  prosperity  and 
renown. 

In  the  second  place  Congress  should  be  stimulated  to  take  action 
because  of  national  pride.  It  is  not  creditable  for  a  capable  and  self- 
reliant  nation  to  continue  to  depend  on  foreign  countries  for  its 
standaixis  of  measurement,  for  the  certification  of  its  instruments, 
and  for  the  calibration  of  its  normal  apparatus  for  precise  work. 
Different  departments  of  our  Gk)vernment  and  offices  under  its  con- 
trol must  at  present  appeal  to  foreign  bureaus  for  the  certification  of 
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tiiftw  «<uiAiCttiJtk«Aidij^^  TW  £zft  dij  Aevxito* 

«)jMut  M^.  tiif  HekiMHitt^diic  jm-  '«^||^  fcvkRoikad  vidi  refcT'eate  to  mm 
^'jcuukd^id  tiurr^sv^iutkdetioe  ^.»Mrv<i«  taie  airac&or  cf  tiie  terhaifal  dhisioB 

of  »i  liLi:^^  zjunitjier  c«f  iiK«xide?4c«m  ^ikitCrir  liBi|)h  for  i»e  is  oar  Xftiy 
l>f  purtiut-iit.  Tbf  -^le^^tat*^  c*>f  a  ^ixn-cnmieflt  bnrcMi  S'ong'  to  *  for- 
*r'x^ii  ImfieriMi  iet;9iinztk«i  f ^4*  •cuidardfr  in  aa  indastzy  wiKHsr  kome  i» 

eiitiivlv  pix>|.icr  skod  ji2s9i&a^4e.  >«waBsie  tbere  1$  m  this  cunBtry    do 

^UOftdiiLrdizii^  >HJLraic  for  tiie  pcrpCMi^  ^iearaL     Are  t^ 

tav^^  c>f  ihi^  Ajuerxaui  pecpie  viDiBtfr  to  hare  tiB»  sitase  of  sAirs 

Ayajn,  tibr  higi>er  izLU-rci^tc^  of  t^  iBdii!9lnil  nfifiiafina  of  meatifir 
k2>owk^di^  require  thft  esfaJb&hiDemil  m  Wmghiagtoa  oi  wb.  bustitntaoo 
slimliir  U>  tlkr  &eidi!fluft*talt  aad  in  mo  degree  iaferior  to  it.  We  are 
ajtt  iavtiiitive  pe-ople  and  maj  joatlj  ciaim  reflM>w«  m  tht  prompt  and 
trfik-k^t  atilizatioo  of  tbe  discov-eiicsfr  in  phTskal  scienee.  It  is  ii%iilj 
uupn.^^.ttblt'  tfasat  a  praictical  limit  hms^  alicadj  bees  reached  in  ifae  field 
of  applied  phj^ic^  We  are  not  eetopped  from  "'•^  'iip  furdier  di^ 
coveri^tiw  Still  it  mar  be  afirmed  witii  eonfidenee  that  the  mart 
important  and  promt^in^  vork  to  be  done,  except  in  rare  iikstances  in 
wiii^i-fa  genioi^  make^  a  brilliant  diaoorery.  will  consist  in  the  more  per> 
fecC  adaptatioo  of  known  phy^ml  law^  to  the  prodnction  of  i»efal 
res4ilte>.  It  i?>  preciselT  this  fidd  which  lla8^  not  been  exteMTelj  cnlti- 
vated  as  yet  in  the  United  States^.  We  hare  explored  the  surfinee  and 
p^esuIlla^»ly  gathered  the  largcfet  noggetei  and  the  mo^  brilliant  gems. 
To  inrrva.-*e  thtf  outpKit  we  mnst  now  delve  deeper  and  scrutinize  more 
cl«jp^ly.  T«»  *ir«jp  the  metaphor,  what  will  \te  required  for  future  pre- 
euiirirn*^  L-*  th**  m^^re  inten^iv*-  and  exhau'^tive  study  of  the  M*ientitic 
<'orjdition>  in  the  inda^riid  utilization  of  physicafel  laws.  ThL^  study 
will  r»-«]uirH  tht*  ^Jest  talent  of  «xir  tecfanic:il  s^hoi->U.  aided  and  sup- 
port*^! by  an  authoritative  nationad  ia<titution«  itself  far  removeii 
fri>D)  patent-*  and  «f>nmi«'r<'ial  ^r^ns.  hut  jealou?*  of  our  natiomJ  renown 
and  eagi'r  Ut  r-rjopenUe  with  manufa4*turers  for  the  sake  of  national 
prortperity. 

(ji^niiany  is  rapidly  moving  toward  industrial  supremacy  in  Europe. 
On*'  of  the  m<^t  potent  fai-tors  in  this  notable  advance  L*  the  perfected 
allian<'«'  U'tw»fen  si-ienc^  and  <.-onmierce  existing  in  Gemiany.  SiMemf 
ba^  croine  Ut  l>e  regarded  there  as  a  conimercial  factor.  If  England  is 
lording  her  supremacy  in  manufactures  and  in  comment*  as  many 
claim,  it  Lw  lM?<3iuse  of  EncrUsh  conservatism  and  the  failure  to  utilize 
tij  the  fullest  extent  the  le^isons  tau^rht  bv  science :  while  Germanv, 
onr<'  the  country  of  dreamers  and  theorists,  has  now  become  eminently 
pny'tiftsiL  Science  there  no  longer  seeks  court  and  cloister,  but  is  in 
open  allinoce  with  commerce  and  indu2»try.     Thi^*  is  substantially  the 
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view  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Oppenheimer,  Britisii  consul-general  at 
Frankfort,  in  a  recent  review  of  the  status  and  prospects  of  the  German 
Empire. 

The  Reichsanstalt  is  the  top  stone  of  Germany's  scientific  edifice.  It 
has  also  contributed  much  to  her  industrial  renown.  It  is  necessary 
to  cite  only  her  manufactures  involving  high  temperatures,  such  as 
the  porcelain  industry,  to  appreciate  the  help  aflforded  by  the  Reich- 
sanstalt. The  methods  and  instruments  elaborated  there  for  the  exact 
measurement  of  high  temperatures  constitute  a  splendid  contribution 
toward  industrial  supremacy  in  those  lines.  The  German  Govern- 
ment sees  with  great  clearness  that  the  Reichsanstalt  justifies  the  expend- 
iture made  for  its  maintenance,  not  by  the  fees  received  for  certifica- 
tions and  calibrations,  but  by  the  support  it  gives  to  the  higher  indus- 
tries requiring  the  application  of  the  greatest  intelligence.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  thankfully  acknowledged  that  the  services  of 
this  imperial  establishment  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  foreign  insti- 
tutions of  learning  with  the  most  generous  libei*ality.  The  charges 
for  calibration  are  only  about  one-fourth  the  expense  incurred  in 
making  them,  but  the  support  thus  given  to  German  makers  of  instru- 
ments of  precision,  by  increasing  their  foreign  orders,  is  deemed  a 
sufiiicient  return  for  the  services  rendered. 
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THE  GEOGRAPHIC  CONQUESTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 


By  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor. 


In  1800,  the  year  that  Jefferson  was  first  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Napoleon  won  the  history-making  battle  of  Marengo, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  earth's  land  surface  was  known.  The  physical 
features  of  the  remaining  four-fifths  were  partly  supplied  by  imagina- 
tive map  makers  or  left  a  blank  on  the  charts  given  to  the  public.  In 
1900  approximately  ten-elevenths  of  the  earth's  land  surface  may  be 
described  as  known  and  only  one-eleventh  as  unexplored.  In  fact 
much  less  than  one-eleventh  remains  unknown,  for  the  unknown  area 
is  so  distributed  in  both  hemispheres  that  nowhere  except  at  the  North 
and  South  poles  are  there  remaining  large  unexplored  tracts.  This 
will  be  readily  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  maps  that  accompany  this  paper. 

The  eighteenth  century,  had  been  noted  for  the  explorers  of  the  seas, 
the  nineteenth  was  preeminent  in  men  who  split  open  great  continents 
and  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  their  mountains,  rivers,  and 
lakes. 

AFRICA. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Africa  was  a  gigantic  black  plate  with  a 
white  rim  which  had  been  tolerably  well  traced  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
other  bold  Portuguese  adventurers  of  the  sea.  Though  nearer  to 
Europe  than  any  of  the  continents,  stretching  as  it  does  parallel  to  the 
south  coast  of  Europe  for  1,000  miles,  the  deadliness  of  its  climate 
had  averted  the  greedy  eyes  and  hands  of  Spain,  France,  England,  and 
Portugal,  who  were  battling  for  dominions  in  the  Americas  and  India 
thousands  of  miles  farther  away.  They  came  to  Africa  for  slaves  to 
develop  the  new  world  and  that  was  all  they  sought  in  the  Dark 
Continent. 

To-day  hundreds  of  sharply  defined  lines  of  light,  the  routes  of  the 
patient  Livingstone,  of  grim  Stanley,  of  Baker,  Speke,  and  Mungo 
Park,  like  the  piercing  beams  of  a  searchlight  have  penetrated  the 
continent  from  north  and  south,  from  east  and  west,  until  there  remain 
black  patches  only  here  and  there,  and  these  are  partly  lighted  by  the 
rays  radiating  from  the  main  lines  of  exploration.  Every  square  mile 
of  this  great  continent,  excepting  Morocco  and  Abyssinia,  has,  more- 
over, been  peacefully  parceled  out  within  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
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povers  of  Eampe.  while  the  posHes^ion  of  ladm  and  the  Americas 
coat  thomtand"  and  tens  of  tboiuandi*  of  lives  lost  in  battle. 

The  history  of  the  exploration  of  Africa  centers  in  the  dist-overy  of 
the  nourcen  of  the  four  great  riverx  of  the  cootinenL  the  Niger,  the 
Zambezi,  the  Nile,  and  the  Kongo. 

In  a  mighty  torrent  they  swept  into  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans 
on  the  west  and  east  and  into  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  bat  of 
the  four,  the  Nile  only  wart  known  for  any  considerable  distance. 
Bruce,  in  the  la.'it  half  t)f  the  eighteenth  i-entury.  had  penetrated  from 
the  Red  8ca  to  the  bead  water?)  of  the  Bloe  Nile  in  Abyssinia  and  had 
followed  the  Utter  to  its  junction  with  the  Nile  near  Berber,  and  then 
down  the  Nile  to  Cairo:  bat 
he  had  not  solved  the  secret 
of  that  everflowing  stream 
whose  waters  had  for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  year» 
made  the  valley  of  Egypt 
the  granary  and  garden  of 
the  world. 

To-day  the  Nile  has  been 
scientifically  explored  for  its 
entire  length  of  S.-f  X>  miles; 
the  Niger,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  .small  portion  of 
its  middle  course,  for  a.WW 
miles;  the  Zam>)czi.  for  1.5(XI 
miles:  and  the  Kongo,  which 
in  volume  is  ctccedcd  only 
by  the  Amazon,  for  nearly 
;!.WHi  miles. 

The  course  of  the  Niger 
wa.s  deteniiiiH^d  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  \»  the  record  of  one  man's  work  and  life. 
Mungo  Park,  a  Si'ottish  surgeon,  then  liut  :i-t  years  of  iige.  Imt  already 
well-knr)w«  for  his  disiovery  of  several  new  tishes  in  Sumatra,  in  171*5 
undertook  Ui  determine  for  the  African  A.sscM'iation  of  I^ondon  the 
(xjurse  of  th«^  Niger.  Starting  from  Gambia  in  l>ecemK'r,  he  reat^bed 
Segu  on  the  Niger  in  the  summer  of  iTitti,  and  succeede<l  in  as)-ending 
it  for  several  hundred  miles  a.-*  far  as  Bamaku.  Ten  years  later.  1SU5, 
he  returned  to  Bamaku.  re.solvcd  this  time  to  foll<iw  the  river  which 
he  had  Iwen  the  tir^t  to  reach,  till  it  entered  the  .-lea.  For  nearly  ^,(MX) 
milc-^  he  hugged  its  bank  in  a  canoe  with  four  i-ompanions  und  had  all 
but  reached  itw  outlet,  when  his  canoe  was  upset  in  an  atta<.-k  by  the 
natives  at  Bussa  and  he  was  drowned. 
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During  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Mun^o  Park,  explora- 
tion in  Africa  waa  confined  to  the  Great  Sahara  Desert.  Denhain  and 
Clapperton  m  1823-1834  pushed  southward  from  Fezzan  through  the 
burning  aands  and  discovered  L^ke  Tchad,  then  to  Bornu,  and  thence 
to  Sokoto  on  the  Niger.  Several  years  later  Clapperton  ascended  the 
Niger  from  its  mouth  to  Sokoto,  where  he  died. 

Another  crossing  of  the  desert  was  made  by  a  brilliant  young 
Frenchman,  Cailli^,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  Timbuktu,  the  myste- 
rious African  capital,  in  1828.  Nearly  thirty  years  later  Barth  con- 
nected the  routes  of  Cailli^  and  Denham,  and  in  186T-1874  Nachtigal 
proceeded  from  the  Niger  to  Lake  Tchad,  then  eastward  through  Wadai 
and  Darfur  to  Egyptian  Su- 
dan. Binger,  Foureau  and 
Lamy,  and  numerous  ex- 
plorers of  later  years,  have 
done  important  work  in 
erasing  the  blanks  between 
the  routes  of  these  great  pio- 
neers, while  Roblfs,  farther 
north,  explored  southern 
Algeria,  Fezzan,  and  the 
edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert. 

The  patient,  persevering 
work  of  Livingstone  made 
possible  the  opening  up  of 
the  southern  half  of  the 
continent.  For  thirty-three 
3'ears  he  toiled  in  the  fearful 
heat  of  the  Tropics,  pausing 
only  for  two  brief  visits 
to  England.     Often  he  was 

without  money  and  encoui-agenient,  dependent  upon  hi.s  ftcanty  means 
and  unfailing  courage  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  broad  plans.  His 
genius  laid  the  foundations  upon  which  Stanley  and  the  explorers  who 
followed  him  have  worked. 

Livingstone  had  come  to  Africa  in  1840  as  a  medical  missionary. 
For  nine  years  he  had  been  penetrating  farther  and  farther  from  Cape 
Colony  until  in  1849  he  was  stationed  at  liolobeng,  80  miles  north  of 
Mafeking  and  1,100  from  Cape  Colony,  The  chief  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  laboring  told  him  of  a  lake  to  the  north  beyond 
the  Kalahari  Desert  and  of  a  powerful  chief  who  ruled  over  many 
tribes.  Livingstone,  animated  with  the  sole  purpose  of  extending  his 
religion,  determined  to  search  for  the  chief  and  the  lake. 
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On  June  I  he  set  out,  juid  after  two  inonths  reached  Lake  Ngami 
which  he  found  set  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious,  densely  popidated 
(»ountrv.  He  waH  not  able,  however,  to  advance  farther  jind  thus 
I'etumed  to  his  station  without  seeinf^  the  chief. 

Two  y<Mirs  later  he  i^enewed  his  effort,  passed  Lake  Ngami.  and 
tinally  reai'hed  the  Upper  Zambezi  at  a  place  called  Sesheke,  over  UlMM) 
inih^  from  its  outlet.  Livin^tone  was  a  Scotsman  and  had  never  seen 
a  I'oal  river  l)efore,  and  we  (^n  ima^ne  what  an  effect  this  nughty 
stream,  discovered  l,(XH>  miles  from  the  coast,  :ind  whose  origin  or 
outlet  he  knew  not,  must  have  had  upon  him. 

He  was  now  750  miles  from  his  mission  post,  and  through  his  entire 
man^h  he  had  l)etm  continually  discovering  lakes,  rivers,  Jind  lai^ly 
populate<l  towns  whose  existence  had  preWously  l>een  unsuspected.  It 
i*ame  upon  him  that  his  true  mission  was  to  open  up  Africa,  and  he 
therefore  returned  to  the  CJape  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work. 

Fn  the  siunmer  of  1852  he  retraced  his  i-oute  to  the  Upper  Zambezi 
and  followed  its  basin  westward  for  some  distance  and  then  pushed 
farther  west  until  he  tinally  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  St.  Paul  <ie 
Loanda.  He  then  returned  to  the  basin  of  the  Zambezi.  In  all  his 
tmvels  Livingstone  never  named  any  lake,  river,  or  mountain  that  he 
dist^overed,  but  he  had  not  descended  the  Zambezi  manv  miles  before 
he  came  upon  a  grand  fall  whose  waters  were  clashed  upon  the  rocks 
8()0  feet  below.  A  loyal  subjeirt,  he  named  the  falls  after  his  Queen, 
"*  Vi(^t4)ria.*^  He  tinally  reached  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Quilimaue,  thus 
being  the  tirst  white  man  to  cross  the  continent. 

In  1H58  he  began  his  second  great  exploration,  whi(*h  resulted  in 
trai'ing  the  <»oui*se  of  the  8hire  River,  a  tributary-  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
the  disco vorv  of  Lakes  Nvassa  and  Shira,  feed  lakes  of  the  Zambezi. 

The  problems  of  the  Niger  and  Zaml>ezi  hatl  thus  been  solved,  but 
the  Nile  and  Kongo  still  remained  a  mysters'.  In  1.^51)  Captains 
Rui'ton  and  Speki*  start.(»d  from  Zanzi])ar  to  (iis<*over  a  laki*  of  which 
nmiors  had  for  a  long  tim<»  been  heard,  and  in  a  fc»w  months  succeedwl 
in  rejM'hing  l^ke  Tanganyika.  Returning  to  the  «*«)ast  they  si»panited, 
Bui't4)n  taking  a  southerly  route*  and  Spekc*  a  more  iiortiicrly  one. 
Spekt^  beh<*ld  in  the  far  distance  another  great  lak<*.  th<»  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  in  IMHl  returned  with  (xrant  to  (»xplore  it.  i)u  cinding 
the  lake  they  fcmnd  a  large  river  leading  to  the  iiortii.  whi<di  they 
follow(»fl  for  some  distanc'e,  when  they  came  u|7on  Baker  (afterwanls 
Sir  Samuel),  who  ha<l  l>een  following  it,  th«»  Whit(»  Nile,  fr<mi  Khaitum. 
Baker  later  continued  his  seandi  westwanl  and  dis<*overf»d  a  smaller 
lake  which  he  called  "Albeit  Nvanza.''  Thus,  bv  the  dis<*ov<»rv  of 
I^akes  V'u'toria  Nvanza  and  Albert  Nvanza  the  fee<l  lakes  <»f  the  Nile 
were  detinitelv  determined. 

In  i.S*>r»  I^ivingst/one  set  out  for  the  regicm  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
disc/)vered   I^akes  Mo<»ro  and   Bangweolo,  and  explort»d  the  Luapula 


^^ 
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River,  which  flows  from  Lake  Moero  and  is  the  main  head  stream  of 
the  Kon^o,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  but  probably  suspected  it. 

The  world  l^ecame  alarmed  at  not  hearing  from  him  for  some  time, 
and  Stanley  was  dispatched  to  find  him  })y  tFames  Gordon  Bennett,  of 
the  New  Yarl'  Herald, 

Stanley  cut  across  from  Zanzibar  and  found  him  at  Ujiji,  on  Lake 
Tanganyika.  He  had  been  surrounded  by  Arab  slavers,  his  supplies 
destroj^ed,  and  his  communication  with  the  seacoast  interrupted. 
After  being  relieved  by  Stanley,  Livingstone  returned  to  Lake 
Bangweolo,  where  he  died  in  1873.  His  faithful  followers  bore  his 
body  to  the  seat^oast  and  later  it  was  carried  to  England  and  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Stanley  took  up  the  work  of  Livingstone.  After  circling  Victoria 
Nyanza,  he  explored  Albert  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika  and  discovered 
Albert  Edward  Nyanza.  He  then  descended  the  Lualaba  Basin,  which 
brought  him  to  the  Kongo,  which  he  followed  to  the  ocean. 

Stiinley  was  thus  able  to  solve  the  last  great  African  problem, 
namely,  that  Tanganyika  and  the  waters  west  of  it  belonged  to  the 
basin  of  the  Kongo  and  not  to  the  Nile. 

But  of  more  practical  value  than  the  determination  of  the  question 
of  the  head  waters  of  this  river  was  the  opening  up  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world  of  the  densely  populated  countries  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kongo  and  its  tributaries. 

In  1887  Stanley  started  to  cross  Africa  again,  this  time  from  west 
to  east,  to  relieve  Emin  Pasha.  After  leaving  the  Kongo  he  forced 
his  way  through  a  vast,  almost  impenetrable  forest,  and  saw  the  pig- 
mies, discovered  by  Du  Chaillu  twenty -five  years  before,  and  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

In  this  brief  sunnnary  it  is  possible  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
dauntless  explorers  who  before  and  since  the  time  of  Livingstone  and 
Sttinley  have  helped  to  render  obsolete  the  term  of  '"Dark  Conti- 
nent"— the  imaginative  Du  Chaillu,  the  l>otanist  Schweinfurt;  the 
gallant  Cameron,  who  was  the  tirst  to  cross  Africa  from  east  to  west 
(1873-1875);  Serpa  Pinto,  the  Portuguese  political  explorer;  Wiss- 
mann,  who  discovered  the  left  affluents  of  the  Kongo,  and  Donaldson 
Smith,  who  traced  Lake  Rudolf  in  189-^^-95  and  in  1900  crossed  the 
country  between  that  lake  and  the  Nile,  the  last  inhabited  area  of 
importance  that  was  unexplored. 

The  feat  of  young  Grogan,  who  traversed  the  continent  from  the 
Cape  to  Cairo,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  way  without  a  white 
companion,  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  African  exploration  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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THE   ABCTirS. 

Three  long-:*onght  umMtions  inspired  the  elfortu  of  the  Arctic 
explorrra  of  the  iiinft««rnth  ''entuiy — tirsit.  to  (ii»<-over  ;i  Northwest 
Pawwage  to  India:  .swond,  to  ilwroi-pr  a  Northeast  PatMOge.  and,  third, 
U>  rea«h  the  North  PoIp. 

ThR  first  two  ohjwtw  were  attained.  Mi-Clure.  in  185i>-l>io3,  fort-ed 
a  painful  passagn  from  Bering  Strait  to  Europe,  and  nearly  thirty 
years  later  Baron  Nordenskjold.  the  Swedish  scieoEist.  succeeded  ia 
reaching  the  Pacilic  Ocean  by  following  the  Asiatic  i»aHt.  Neither  of 
thf^st;  routes  have  yet  proved  of  practical  value  to  the  world.  With 
the  development,  however,  of  northern  Siberia,  in  view  of  the  postoi- 
bility  of  the  n)ute  t>eing  kept  i>pen  by  vessels  of  the  type  of  the  ice- 


brmking  J't-w/-.  tlir  Northciist  I'lissajre  itiiiy  l»'i-oiiH'  a  nmti'  of  souie 
tnitfii-  in  lunilicr.  furs.  .'tf. 

Thu  North  Pole  n;tiiiiiiis  still  unromiuored.  though  it  is  not  si>  remote. 
Hall,  Ijot'kwixwi,  Nansen,  ami  Abnizzi  have  iHich  gone  farther  thuji  his 
prcdeci!SHor,  until  only  H  degrees  and  27  minute's  hiive  ti>  he  overcome. 

in  IS0<)  the  Arctic  coast  of  North  Americsi  was  undetermined. 
Ma<'kenzie,  in  1789.  had  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the  rivor  which 
bears  his  name,  and  some  years  liefore  him.  in  1771,  Hearnc  hud 
descended  the  Coppermine  U'  its  mouth.  lioth  n-ported  an  open  sea 
to  the  north.  On  the  Asiatic  cotu't.  the  outlets  of  the  Lena.  Yenisei, 
and  Obi  were  known,  the  Ii»'ar  Islanils  hsid  lM;en  visited,  and  Nova 
Zenibla  discovered  centuries  l)efi>re. 
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Parry,  Beechey,  Franklin,  and  Richardson,  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  century,  helped  to  define  the  North  American  coai^t,  and  Scoresby 
outlined  the  east  i-oast  of  Greenland.  James  Kosij,  in  1830,  definitely 
located  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  at  Cape  Adelaide,  in  Boothia  Felix, 
and  three  years  later  Ba<-k  discovered  the  Groat  Fish  River. 

Of  the  many  tragedies  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  history,  none  is  more 
terril)leand  heart-rending  than  that  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  hisci'ew 
of  one  hundred  and  twentj'-ninc.  The  ErSutt  and  the  Terror,  returned 
from  the  Antarctics,  where  they  had  cai'ried  Sir  James  Ross  to  splen- 
did achievements,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Franklin,  who  had 
been  knighted  for  his  gallant  work  in  the  Arctic  regions  in  his  earlier 
years.  He  set  out  in  May,  1845,  and  was  last  spoken  by  a  whalei' 
while  he  wax  waiting  for  the  ice  to  open  sufficiently  to  entol-  Lancaster 


Strait.  The  following  year  and  the  year  after,  his  vessels  were  beset 
by  the  ice  near  King  William  Land.  Franklin  died  in  June,  1847. 
The  <Tew  had  provisions  only  for  one  year  longer,  and  as  the  vessels 
were  still  icelxiuiid  the  one  hundred  and  five  survivoi's  left  their  ships 
in  a  desperate  and  vain  attempt  to  fight  their  way  over  the  ice  to  Great 
Fish  River.  During  1848  and  for  many  succeeding  years  expeditions 
were  dispatched  I>oth  by  land  and  sea  from  the  east,  west,  and  south  to 
search  for  the  missing  men,  Imt  it  was  not  until  1854  that  Rae  met  a 
young  Kskinio  who  told  him  that  four  years  previously  forty  white 
men  had  Ijcen  seen  di-agging  u  boat  to  the  south  on  the  west  shore  of 
King  William  Land,  and  a  few  months  later  he  had  found  the  bodies 
of  thirty  of  these  men. 
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McClurc  and  Collinson  were  sent  out  in  1850  to  attempt  the  searrh 
from  the  west  through  Bering  Strait.  McChire  startt»d  without  wait- 
ing for  Coliin.son.  He  gmdually  worked  his  way  eastward,  wind- 
ing \)avk  and  forth  through  inlets  and  around  headlands  and  islands, 
many  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  discover,  and  at  last  emerged  through 
McClures  Strait  into  Barrow  Strait.  Finall3\  in  Baffins  Bay,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  ship,  the  Investigator,  and  push  on  over  the 
ice.^  Fortunately  he  was  met  by  a  Franklin  search  expedition  coming 
from  the  east,  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  By  his  feat,  the  fii^st  com- 
pletion of  the  Northwest  Passage,  McCIure  gained  the  prize  of  $50,0(K) 
that  had  been  offered  by  Parliament  ninety-two  years  before. 

Nine  years  of  unceasing  effort  had  failed  to  find  any  record  of 
Franklin's  t(».rrible  fate.  But  Lady  Franklin  was  still  undaunted.  In 
1857  she  ecjuipped  the  steam  yacht  Fox  and  sent  it  to  the  Arctics, 
commanded  by  McClintock,  the  most  untiring  master  of  sledge  work. 
Eight  hundred  miles  of  coast  line  were  minutely  examined.  In  the 
early  sunmier  of  1859  McClintock  stumbled  upon  a  human  skeleton  in 
King  William  Land,  and  about  the  same  time  his  companion,  Hobson, 
found  a  recx>rd  of  the  Franklin  expedition,  stating  briefly  its  history 
l)etween  1845  and  1848. 

The  result  of  the  many  Franklin  search  expeditions  was  the  mapping 
more  or  l(».ss  accurately  of  the  network  of  islands  extending  along  the 
noiiihern  coast  of  North  America. 

Meanwhile  Kane,  Hall,  and  Nares  were  completing  the  surveys  of 
Smith  Sound,  Grinnell  Land,  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  Greenland. 
The  Greely  expedition  proved  that  to  the  north  of  Greenland  was  an 
open  channel  and  gained  what  is  still  most  northerly  land,  83'-  24'. 
Later  Peary  followed  this  channel  in  his  brilliant  crossing  of  North 
Greenland,  and  proved  conclusive!}'  that  Greenhmd  was  an  island. 

Nordenskjold  had  already  spent  twenty  years  adding  to  the  maps  of 
Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  the  Kara  Sea,  when,  in  1878,  he  determined 
to  reach  Bering  Strait  by  crawling  around  the  headlands  and  islands 
of  Noi'thern  Asia.  Without  any  hindrance  he  had  arrived  almost  in 
sight  of  Bering  Strait  when  the  tjintalizing  ice  closed  in  before  him 
and  for  ten  months  his  ship  was  held  motionless.  Then  the  ice  mass 
deigned  to  part  and  allow  the  Vega  to  sail  the  few  remaining  miles  to 
and  through  the  strait,  and  thus  complete  the  Northeast  Passage. 

Fmnz  Josef  Land,  which  has  lately  been  a  favorite  base  in  the 
"dash  for  the  pole,"  was  discovered  and  explored  by  Payer  and  We}'- 
precht  in  1872-73;  later  Jackson,  18i)5-lH;,  Baldwin,  ISHD,  and  Abruzzi, 
1900,  have  ext<»nded  our  knowledge  of  this  region  and  shown  that 
beyond  the  islands  is  an  ice-covered  sea. 

In  the  early  nineties  Dr.  Nansen  originated  a  new^  method  of  attack 
of  the  North  Pole,  ''the  drift  theory."  His  experiment  of  allowing 
his  ship,  which  was  specially  constructed  to  elude  rathtu*  than  to  n\sist 
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ice  presHui-e.  t<>  Ik)  carried  iit  the  will  of  the  ire  Hoch.  provoci  very 
BuwesHfiil.  and  ho  gained  latitude  SH^  14',  which  vitm  only  eclipncd  by 
Ahmzzi  in  liHK). 


Around  the  South  Polo  thoro  hangs  an  unexplored  mass  twice  the 
Mizc  of  Eiiropu.  It  may  !«'  ii  vitHt  continent  or  an  antarctic  ot^ean;  the 
problem  i«  yet  unsolved. 

The  namcH  that  shine  briyhtly  in  tlie  history  of  Soitth  Poiar  work 
during  the  century  begun  with  Captain  Smith,  who  discovered  the 
South  Shetland  Islands  in  1816.  Weddell,  several  yeai-s  later,  found  an 
active  ^■olcano  on  these  i.xlands  and  reached  as  far  south  an  74  degrees, 
but  discovered  there  no  land.     P^ndorhy  Land  and  Gi-aham  Land  were 


.^-AntiiiTtli'  Rcgloi 


seen  first  by  Biscoe  in  1S3-J.  Wilkes  in  1840  di.wovered  the  land 
niuned  aft*'r  him,  and  Sir  James  Ka-ss,  of  previous  Arctic  fame,  alwut 
the  same  time  discovered  Victoria  Land,  and  upon  it  In-held  two  active 
volcanoes  pouring  forth  flaming  lava  amidst  the  snow,  and  named  them 
Erebus  and  Terror,  aftvr  his  two  shii>s.  In  .lanuaiy,  184^,  he  roa<'.hed 
farthest  south^78  degives — a  record  that  wils  not  eclipsed  until  1 85)9, 
when  IVtrchgrevink  reju-hed  78'-'  50'  by  sledge. 

No  white  men  had  over  passed  the  winter  within  the  Antarctic  Circle 
until  L)e  Gerlachc  and  his  crew  in  1898  wintered  on  board  their  ship, 
the  IMj/i'i'",  whi<'h  they  had  banked  with  snow.  The  following  winter 
B<irchgrevink  with  his  crew  lived  on  the  antaivtic  ice. 
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The  closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  noai-  com- 
pletion of  two  well -equipped  expeditions  that  are  to  set  out  in  the 
suniiiicr  of  ISOl  for  South  Polar  regions—one  equipped  by  Germany 
and  the  other  l>y  Great  Britain.  Both  are  led  by  competent  and  dar- 
ing men,  and  great  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Antarctics  may 
be  justly  exppx-t«'d. 


The  last  months  of  the  nineteenth  century  Iwheld  the  lieginningof  a 
new  power  i  ii  the  South  Pacitic.  Six  millions  of  Englishmen,  in  a  land 
as  vast  as  the  United  States,  united  to  fonn  a  new  nation,  which  the 
twentieth  century  was  to  inaugurate.  The  first  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century  found  Australia  inhabited  by  degenerate  savages,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  English  settlers  scattered  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now  called 
New  South  Wales.  The  coast  line  of  Eastern  Australia  had  been  defin- 
itely traced  and  enough  facts  of  the  north  and  west  coasts  ascertained 
for  a  rough  outline  of  their  extent,  but  the  south  coast  was  undeter- 


mined and  tilwohitcly  nothing  was  known  of  the  interior.  Port  Phillip, 
the  inagniliMsnt  har)>or  on  which  gaze  the  half  a  million  inhabitants  of 
Melbourne,  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  had  l>cen 
entered  by  no  European  ship.  The  immense  lifeless  ma-ns  had  no 
name  of  its  own,  but  appeared  on  the  maps  as  New  Holland. 

Captain  King  early  in  the  centurv  investigated  the  river  mouths  and 
completed  the  shore  line  for  the  west,  northwest,  and  north  <^«aMt. 
Sturt  in  1X28  and  succeeding  years  explored  New  South  Wales  and 
penetrated  to  the  center  of  the  continent.  Eyre  in  Hi-tO  traced  the 
south  coast  along  the  Groat  Australian  Bight.  The  first  crossing  of  the 
continent  was  niaile  l>y  Stuart  in  1S62.  He  passed  through  the  center 
of  Australia  and  planned  the  ixiiite  which  the  transcontinental  tele- 
graph now  follows.  Colonel  Warburton  in  1X73-74,  sttirting  from  the 
ccnti-al  point  of  the  telegi"aph  line,  succeeded  in  reat-hing  the  west  coast, 
and  later  Giles  and  Forest  explored  the  country  to  the  southwest. 
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Leichardt  succesafully  crossed  Australia  dit^onally  fi-oiti  Port  I'^sing- 
ton  to  Moreton  Bay,  but  on  his  second  expedition,  in  184S,  he  myste- 
riously disappeared  in  the  sandy 
doserts  of  the  northeast  and 
numerous  search  parties  have 
failed  to  tind  any  trace  of  him. 
Overland  i-outes  have  now 
l)een  found  poasihle  between  all 
the  widely  separated  (colonies, 
though  they  are  scarcely  con- 
venient for  traffic.  The  explo- 
mtions  of  more  recent  yeais 
have  shown  that  wide  areas  of 
splendid  grazing  land  surround 
the  deserts. 

NOKTH    AMERICA. 

Of  the  geographical  conquests 
of   the  nineteenth    centurj'  the 
most  marvelous   ha.-*  been    the 
conquest    of     North    America, 
more  particularly  of  the  west- 
ern UuiUid  States.    It  has  been  the  work  not  so  much  of  the  geographer 
or  explorer,  iis  of  the  colonist  ard  the  miner,  mode  possible  by  Yankee 
inventions  that  economize  space, 
time,  and  money. 

In  1801  the  continent  west  of 
the  Mississippi  was  unknown, 
the  existence  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  unsuspected.  The 
atlases  of  the  time  describe 
North  America  as  "chiefly  com- 
posed of  gentle  ascents  or  level 
plains."  They  knew  of  "no 
considerable  niountains  except 
those  toward  the  Pole  and  that 
long  ridge  which  runw  through 
the  American  States  an<i  is 
called  the  Appalachian  or  Alle- 
ghany Mountains."  Immedi- 
ately aft«r  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Lewis  and  Clarke  were 
dispatched  to  the  new  land  to 
explore  it,  and  they  made  their 
historic  march  up  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  River,  across  the  Roirky 
Mountains,  and  down  the  Columbia  to  the  sea.     Pike,  the  year  follow- 
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ing,  i-omnienced  his  cxplurutions  of  tliu  i-ountiy  lietween  the  Miasis- 
eippi  and  the  Red  River  and  discovered  Pikes  Peak  in  18<>6.  Bonne- 
ville, in  1H31-1S3S.  explored  sections  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
California.  Fremont,  the  mo^t  noted  of  American  pioneers  in  the 
West,  in  IWd  explored  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
in  the  following  yeaix  the  Pacitic  slope.  Powell,  in  1869,  tmvetsed 
the  noble  and  menacing  gorges  of  the  Gi-aiid  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
Meanwhile  Whitney.  Wheeler,  and  Hayden  were  investigating  the 
mountain  systems  of  the  West. 

In  Alaska,  Dall  was  the  pioneer  and  his  work  i-evealed  the  extent  of 
the  Yukon.  Kotzebue.  the  Russian  navigator,  fifty  years  before,  in 
181t5.  had  coasted  along  the  northwest  coast  of  Alaska  and  discovered 
the  magnificent  sound  which  now  bears  his  name.  Schwatka,  Allen, 
AfM'ii'r(>ml>ie.  llrooks,  and  S<hnider,  and  others,  including  gold  pros- 
pectors, have  explored  the  terri- 
torj'  verj'  rapidly  until  only  a  few 
tracks  remain  unknown.  Id  Can- 
ada, Dawson  and  Ogilvie  have 
worked  in  the  Yukon  watershed; 
Bell  and  the  Tyn-ell  brothers 
around  Hudson  Bay,  and  Low  in 
Labi'ador. 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Of   the    six  continents    Soutti 
America  is  now  the  leat<t  known, 
though  one  hundred  years  i^o  it 
wiLs  liottei'  explored  than  any  con- 
tinent except  Europ*^     The  Je.s- 
iiits  had  penetrated  to  the  heart 
iif   the   continent  on   the   rivers 
which   nidiate    in   all   directions 
and   had    been    able    t4)   publi.sh 
Fm.  io.-».iiiii  Annri™H»i!ii.miiiEi  iwio.         tolenibly   gotxl    maps.     But    the 
continual  state  of  unrest  and  the 
depleted  treasiiries  r>f  the  South  American  governments,  with  the  lack 
of  the  incentive  of  tmdc  and  colonization,  have  kept  them  from  keeping 
pace  with  the  gcogriiphic  iwlvance  in  other  sections  of  the  world. 

IIuml>oldt,  in  17tllt-lHl)4,  tnivelcd  in  the  basins  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Magdalena  and  in  various  sections  of  the  Andes.  He  Wiis  the  rtr.st  to 
intcipret  the  woi-d  '"geogniphy"  in  its  origimtl.  truest,  and  brtnulest 
sense,  i.  c.,  "description  of  the  earth,"  which  includes  meteomlogy, 
climatology,  the  distribution  <if  animals  and  plants,  and  the  nature  of 
soils,  as  well  as  the  mere  mapping  of  rivers  and  mountuins,  Later 
his  interpretJition  of  the  work  of  the  geofrrapher  and  explorer  was 
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accepted  }iy  all  the  ijcinntitic  explorers  of  the  iiiiiotcenth  centiiiv'. 
Later,  Spix  and  MartiuH  Wtanized  in  Brazil,  Schomhurgk  explored 
British  Guiana,  Crevaux  and  Chundless  investigated  the  mighty  tribu- 
taries of  tho  Amazon,  t!astelnau  explored  the  Par^uay.  and  Hatcher, 
in  189H,  nitule  important  discoveries  in  I'atagonia. 


Marco  Polo  was  the  only  Eui-opean  who  before  1800  had  traversed 
any  considerable  part  of  Asia.  But  during  the  nineteenth  century  the 
ivntinent  was  overrun  by  explorers  of  every  nationality,  who  have 
made  the  map  of  the  continent  in  the  larger  details  quite  accurate. 
Russia  from  the  northeast  sent  numberless  explorei-s,  and  England  lied 
with  her  from  the  south.  In  one  respect,  perhaps,  the  geographic 
conijuest  of  Asia  has   been   more  i-emarkahle   than  that  of  Africa, 


Australia,  or  North  America,  for  to  penetrate  this  giant  continent  the 
explorer  has  had  to  contend  against  hundreds  of  millions  of  people — 
all  pn;judiced  against  his  advance  and  of  quite  a  different  character 
from  the  nakod  savages  of  the  '"liark  Continent." 

Hiimtyoldt.  in  1821*.  invaded  Central  Asia  and  the  country  of  the 
Caspiiin  Sen,  T'he  French  missionary,  Hue,  succeeded  in  tnivcrsing 
Tibet  in  18+4-4')  and  lived  several  months  sit  Lhasa.  Palgnive,  in 
the  early  sixties,  jonrneyed  across  Arabia.  The  adventuroai  (iarnier, 
in  18*>IJ-l8IJ8,  surveyed  the  course  of  the  great  Mekong  and  tm^tsrsed 
over  !>,0(>0  miles  in  Cambodia  and  China,  almost  all  of  which  was  pre- 
viously unknown  to  European  geographers.  Ney  Elias  at  the  same 
time  was  ascending  the  mighty  Yatigtze  and  penetrating  western 
Mongolia.  Fedchenko,  in  Pamir,  and  the  untiring  Prjewalski,  in 
Mongolia  and  we.stern  China,  were  mpidly  mapping  thvMC  re^ioas. 


^'jrwii^ki  imctf  (unr  -^'^vtimc  jcihttwi-f:  ro  \*p»tEem  (."Mik.  -.utd  in  rfae 
impnrTttnn*  luxl  •TU'^n  'iV   iris  '■xpkimtuiiB-  ia  tbe  IwajT  nf  the  \~n«C 

-.mti  ^unp'^lU'  in<^Iiiiix.  9tki>kbill  in  THm'^.  Fiirertfa  In  Bu«e  Tiirtcfcitan. 
itnA  thn  f&ithfiiL.  iihinirtint^  ^niiHtitb  nf  ctw  nrgOBUHwiricai  --urrf^r  of 
Vtuim  rutrrh  nf  th«>  RimsU^ita-.  ;tm  ;t  fi>w  '>^  rtu>  tnuiy  men  iThti  have 


Thn  pmgTwisf  rif  ^jpfifrmphy  diirinj?  tfan  ninetiwnti]  iW'ntnry  has  thua 
oppticrt  m  rhfi  whir*'  tnan  ;tliiiiisir  ■•roiy  unmur  in  rhe  iiiiinen.-rt*.  ilivm^w 
worlii  -if  wtiirh  he.  in  :i  part.  Bur  rhu  -vnn  mum  -rtartiiin:  .uiv.tiue  io 
ipiftjip-iiphir  -H-iiMicps.  (If.  iniirft  rnily.  riif.nToatiiiii  nf  dies.-  -HifiH^'-r.iur- 
insf  r-hi^  ''ftniauT.  iuu*  nwiriv  I'xpltiiiifii  thi-  iiumiiiT  ■\1i  n-iirin  mnl  dm 
ftirm»ti(m  t\f  riw.  w<iH(i  itiwif.  'miluir?-.  vvhirii  IfM-rilwt  rhe  imnire 
imri  fiirmiiiu  nf  tii**  iwrth'-t  i-ninr.  rj'll«  i)f  <^u>-ial  ;n-ri(iii,  init  hr  nieiuitt 
nt  fowstiik  prnv<^  rhar  rhe  ^■lUTh  inilliinif^  :mil  millionit  -if  ymn^  ;ig») 
WHH  .■.nvp.i'wii  with  lift'-.  iiiereornluirT,  whiirh  -<ni«ii(!^  nh«  iMjmlirions  jruv- 
«miiiir  rlip.  iii*jivy  ;uui  yt  li^r  iiiiinrle  of  riii"  njirtii;  iM^wmotrmphy. 
which  iH  bfjfrnnintr  To  "xplnro  rhf  liimlw  Item-iirii  rhn  ori-anf*,  ;ir«  ;U1 
ifpngfraphii-  coni]in'Mrt  of  rJie  tiin«ti'enth  i-i-nmi-y.  Tlic  "  Dark  Conti- 
nftiii;"  af.  file  lifijinninir  of  rtii'  rw('iirinrii  cuntm-y  if*  nhttt  iimiienw  land 
rttirtofp.  ImrieH  hem^arh  rln'  o<i'atin.  :»n  ;in':i  chrice  rhe  ■.in'>i  -tf  the 
f^xpfwwd  Ituirt  -rtirfiwp.  W:iiiry  anrt  Murray  ami  rhe  -tiiirniinir'  for 
-■JtihnmntiR  cahlcn  hnvpi  l>iir  -MTati'hi'd  rhe  -•urfai-e  -.if  with  a  pin.  To 
.>«>lvf.  rhe  mtiiiy  my-*rt>ne-'  whieh  rhi'  oi-eaiw  hiiie  in  rhe  pnjhicni  <>i  the 
ftXptorfti*  of  rtie  rivftntieth  'PiitHry. 


THROUGH  AFRICA  FROM  THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO/ 


By  EwABT  S.  Gbogan. 


(Reati  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  April  30,  1900.) 

There  is  a  saying  in  South  Africa  that  "everyone  who  has  once  drunk 
dop  (a  brandy  made  in  the  Cape)  and  smoked  Transvaal  tobacco  will, 
in  spite  of  all  inducements  to  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  all  the  abomin- 
able discomforts  inseparable  from  life  in  Africa,  continually  return  to 
the  old  free  untrammeled  life  of  the  veldt." 

Anything  more  ridiculous  than  the  possibility  of  my  return  to  Africa 
never  occurred  to  me  as  I  wearily  munched  m}'^  ration  of  everlasting 
bully  beef  and  rice  during  the  Matabele  war  of  1896,  and,  after  three 
weeks  of  dysentery  and  an  attack  of  hsemaglobinuric  fever,  I  shook 
my  fist  at  Beira  from  a  homeward-bound  steamer,  happy  in  the  thought 
that  never  again  should  I  set  eyes  on  those  accursed  sands.  Thirteen 
months  later  I  stood  on  those  same  sands  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Shai-p, 
having  made  up  our  minds  to  explore  the  little-known  country  between 
Tanganyika  and  Ruwenzori,  and,  if  possible,  to  continue  our  journey 
down  the  Nile.  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  many  of  the  countries  to 
be  tniversed,  and  Khartoum  in  the  clutch  of  the  Khalifa,  rendered  the 
success  of  our  enterprise  extremely  problematical;  and  as  failure  is 
unpardonable,  we  wisely  refrained  from  announcing  our  intentions. 

From  the  Cape  to  the  Zaml)ezi  is  perhaps  better  known  to  most 
P]nglish  people  than  nian}^  parts  of  England,  and  consequently  I  will 
ptiss  over  this  stage,  confining  myself  to  a  very  few  remarks  on  the 
Gorongoza  country  of  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

The  river  Pungwc,  as  everyone  knows,  flows  into  the  channel  of 
Mozam))ique,  forming  with  the  river  Busi  the  extensive  bay  on  which 
Beini,  the  port  of  Rhodesia,  is  situated.  Thirty-six  miles  in  a  straight 
line  fi'om  Beira  the  mil  way  crosses  the  Pungwe  to  a  spot  called  Fon- 
tesvilla,  on  the  right  bank.  Four  miles  above  this  the  Pungwe  flows 
in  two  channels;  the  left,  which  is  the  larger,  is  called  the  Dingi  Dingi, 
the  inclosed  island  being  about  40  miles  by  6.  Twenty  miles  above  the 
lower  junction  an  important  tributary  called  the  Urema  flows  into  the 

*  Reprmtetl  from  The  Geographical  Journal,  London,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  2,  August,  1900. 
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Dingi  Dingi,  bringing  down  the  drainage  of  the  east  and  northeast 
slopes  of  Gorongoza's  hills  and  the  drainage  of  the  vast  swampy  Goron- 
goza  plain;  (•onsequentl\%  even  in  the  dry  season  the  Urema  has  a  con- 
siderable body  of  water.  Its  main  feeders  are  a  wide  sandy  river  from 
the  east  and  a  smaller  stream  called  the  Manza,  also  from  the  east,  and 
the  Umkulumadzi,  which  brings  the  main  volume  of  water  from  Goron- 
goza's hills  on  the  west.  Between  the  Dingi  Dingi  and  the  Urema 
there  is  a  triangular  patch  of  forest,  with  a  network  of  deep  water 
troughs;  these,  even  in  Mr.  Mahony's  time  (Mr.  Mahony  has  been  in 
this  country  for  about  nine  years),  were  lagoons  with  much  water,  and 
the  natives  went  from  village  to  village  in  canoes.  Now,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  deep  water  holes,  they  are  dry,  the  canoes  may  still 
be  seen  rotting  on  the  dry  bed,  and  the  crocodiles,  the  few  that  have  sur- 
vived, hnid  a  precarious  existence  in  the  moist  grass  that  grows  along 
some  of  the  deeper  channels.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
swamps  a  few  miles  to  the  north  are  visibly  diminishing,  proves  that 
even  in  this  district,  remote  as  it  is  from  the  center  of  disturbance, 
there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  process  of  upheaval. 

The  quantity  of  game  in  all  this  countr}'  is  incredible.  Crossing  the 
great  plain  just  as  the  waters  were  failing  and  the  new  grass  growing 
up,  we  saw  over  40,000  head  of  game,  mainly  blue  wildebeest,  from 
one  point,  and  during  our  stay  of  live  months,  besides  many  fine  heads 
of  buffalo  and  various  species  of  antelope,  we  shot  lY  lions  and 
captured  alive  5  cubs,  3  of  which  are  now  disporting  themselves  in 
Regent's  Park.  Another  curious  point  about  this  country  is  that  the 
Urema,  which  was  till  lately  navigable  for  about  50  miles  in  small 
boats,  is  now  totally  blocked  by  a  vegetable  growth  similar  to  the 
famous  Nile  ''sudd,"  ]>ut  without  the  papyrus,  which,  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying,  is  practically  confined  to  the  Nile  system,  though 
there  are  a  few  papyrus  swamps  round  Kivu. 

We  began  our  real  forward  movement  when  we  left  the  Zambezi  in 
()ct()lH»r,  IS9S;  theiic(»  we  traveled  by  the  Shire  River  to  Chiromo,  the 
port  of  British  Central  Africa,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ruo  and 
Shire.  Thonre  1)V  steainei*  on  the  Shire  to  Katunga,  whence  the  road 
leads  overland  via  Bluntyre  to  Mato})e,  as  about  120  miles  of  rapids 
render  the  river  unnavigable.  From  Matope  to  Karonga,  at  the  north 
end  of  Nvasa.  there  is  an  uninterrui)ted  waterway  of  about  500  miles. 
Thus  far,  it  is  merely  a  ([uestion  of  taking  a  first-class  ticket  with  one 
of  the  rival  transport  companies,  of  which  the  African  Flotilla  Com- 
pany, despite  the  heavy  handicap  of  being  late  in  the  field,  is  I'apidly 
forging  to  the  front. 

From  Chiromo,  where  I  had  to  wait  for  some  loads  that  had  gone  to 
Delagoa  Bay  by  mistake,  I  crossi^d  the  Ruo  and  spent  some  time  in 
exploring  the  mountain  mass  of  Chiperoni,  while  Sharp  hurried  on  to 
Karonga  to  arrange  transport  to  Tanganyika. 
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Chiperoni,  which  had  previously,  1  telieve,  only  l>een  visited  by 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Kirby,  the  well-known  big  game  hunters,  is  6,000 
feet  high,  and  a  conspicuous  landmark  for  many  miles  round.  The 
main  peak,  with  a  broad  teri*ace  500  feet  from  the  sunmiit,  is  situated 
in  the  east  side  of  a  huge  basin  formed  by  surrounding  peaks,  the  chief 
of  which  is  Makumbi  on  the  northwest.  The  bottom  of  the  basin  is  a 
forest-clad  plateau  about  2,000  feet  about  the  surrounding  plains.  The 
mass  is  drained  by  the  Ruo,  Liadzi,  Zitembi,  Machinjiri,  and  Misongwe, 
all  of  which  flow  into  the  Shire.  The  inhabitants,  who  have  a  supreme 
contempt  for  the  Portuguese,  their  nominal  masters,  are  a  branch  of 
the  Wakunda,  and  are  possessed  of  domestic  swine  and  pigeons,  and 
they  cultivate  the  pineapple  and  rice,  besides  the  ordinary  grains  of 
the  country — millet  and  maize.  They  suffer  nmch  from  goiter,  and  I 
observed  many  albinos.  The  results  of  inbreeding,  inevitable  from  the 
isolation  of  families  in  mountainous  countries,  such  as  leprosy  and  other 
diseases,  are  veiy  noticeable. 

On  arrival  at  Karonga  I  found  that  Sharp  had  left  for  Ujiji  to  obtain 
dhows  on  Tangan3uka.  After  a  fortnight's  delay  in  obtaining  porters 
I  followed  along  the  Stevenson  road.  The  march  to  Kituta,  at  the 
south  end  of  Tanganyika,  is  most  uninteresting.  However,  I  broke 
the  monotony  by  a  short  trip  with  Mr.  Pahuer,  the  assistant  collector 
at  Mambwe,  to  the  Chambezi,  which  is  the  real  source  of  the  Kongo. 
This  district  has  been  recently  thoroughly  explored  by  Mr.  Wallis, 
who  laid  the  results  of  his  experience  before  this  society.  But  there 
was  still  a  portion  unknown — the  vast  swamp  that  lies  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chambezi  and  its  main  feeder,  the  Chosi,  known  to  the  natives 
as  Luwala.  It  is  a  triangular  patch  of  territory  of  about  1,500  square 
miles  and  quite  uninhabited,  a  few  natives  only  coming  to  fish  as  the 
waters  recede  after  the  i*ains.  Unfortunatel}- ,  the  mins  had  broken 
and  we  were  prevented  from  penetrating  far  into  the  interior  l>y  the 
depth  of  water.  All  the  streams  that  flow  southeast  from  the  plateau 
and  fall  into  the  Luwala  mingle  and  lose  themselves  in  the  swamp  and 
eventually  drain  out  by  the  Mwenda. 

From  Kituta  1  went  to  Mtowa.  the  chief  sUition  of  the  Kongo  Free 
State  on  Tanganyika,  by  the  small  steamer  belonging  to  the  African 
Lakes  Corporation,  while  1  sent  my  boys  and  the  loads  to  Ujiji  on  a 
dhow  that  Sharp  had  sent  down.  On  arrival  at  Mtowa  I  found  Sharp 
more  dead  than  alive  with  fever,  in  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Castellote, 
the  medical  oflicer  of  Mr.  Mohun's  telegraph  expedition,  who  had 
rescued  him  from  Ujiji,  where  he  had  been  very  ill.  Two  days  later 
we  crossed  to  Ujiji  and,  after  a  few  days  of  the  lavish  hospitality  of 
Hauptmann  Bethe  and  his  colleagues,  we  collected  our  safari  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  Manyema  carriers  and  started  up  the  lake  by  land. 
Sharp  got  a  slight  sunstroke  and  my  fever  became  so  bad  that  we 


4S4  THRonm    \FRTr\   yiu>vi   my.  •  apk   ro  <  airo. 

:irriv<'fi  jif  l'*fi?nh:ir:i  tjioiv  M^ui  fhiiii  Mlivf.  !  Fowfrfr,  Lii^iironaiif  \'i>n 
irravfTt  >^f;iino<1  nttlf  'ur  i>  :iiul  a  r^niii  if  -ov^  ro  .iirrr  ni*»  in  :i 
inH<*hil»i  Til  !h»»  •iiirfihi.nfN  "t    ;\i\-ii. 

riio  ltii«^i»*i.  A-tiirM  ln\v>*  fiir  .if  Kivii.  »-mpTi»»s  its  wator  into  Taninin- 
yikn  Hiriimjrh  nvi-  mouths,  our  "f  rhirri  :iro  jIo.-^  roeethiM'.  A'hilo  rho 
liffh  >*  .-Inwo  •».  *h«»  inrth\vf»sT  'rjrniM".  Tin*  lU'tos^i  -ioltaM  irr  '"pry 
-^fuuny  ipii  iuirfh  ■i>v«'rr»i  »v  rropirjii  "oro-r.  ;iii(i  aro  »*aici  ro  'n*  the 
i'po(iin«r  ^'■niunii-  •>t    iuuumt.us  .-tophunrs.  .i  'aree  i>ro|H)rrion  'tf   ■vniofa. 

1  am. 

-hrtllow:  \-i- -M\v  iiiipi»n»»rniiu  vHlkintr  ■»»  iho  'K>rtoiu  :it  a  liistaniro  «>f 
:it  iiMist  J  inli'^  Tfim  'h**  -lu>ro.  Fli*'  -ow**!*  "ml  «it  ''ho  liusisi  V:iil«*y 
:'f»r  I  li^tMniM*  ..t=  -jD  Miiiiw  las  :-isf*n  i|uiT.e  I'PiTntly.  ^oloofinilly  >ipt»ak- 
in*r,  li»pi»-'ir^  *f  -hoW^i  in  l  -♦»mifossilizPU  -rate  K'inir  '"i.sihle  'Hi  nil 
-iiri^ks.  riii»  ulli^v  "isos  i-rr  .rr^winsiily  rill  JO  milon  -tnith  i»f  Iviviu 
wlu'Ti  rhi»  rn*n-usi»  :n  :iirirutio  is  rory  alirnpt:  rhoufifh  rhis  :nitrht  U* 
insuhMix  »T»Mi.  lor  i*ailwnv  i»nrp<»st»s,  ;»y  'nakinijMst*  i»f  rho  \^ndinir  ^-jUley 
to  flu^  .•:i>t.  riio  Uiisi-i!  r.M»lf  :i:is  .-ur  i  •■huiuiol  rhroufifh  rho  liilL*  m 
\]w  vi'^r  :m  I  -ih'oiwsiiin  ■»f  :*apuls  and  ■ -tust'iuios.  Hioro  aro  -ii^j*  of 
rho  :i*MM-i«  ♦Tiouri<»n«Mi  ."ti^rorn  nilloy  liavinij  *hh»]i  Tho  '»id  'hkI  '»f  the 
riviT.  ituinrn.^i'  'vulls  »f  ;  noun  rains  -hur  rho  niiloy  in  -m  <'irhor  -ido. 
w»ill>.  fhaf  -ttiirinu*'  ;)nwrii-jiil\"  iinhrokon  ro  tho  ■iurttowt»f  rho  Nile 
t*n»ni  rhf»  AilN*rr  I^ik*».  Hio  <iormans  iiavo  ••lovorly  availtni  rhom?^lvf-* 
of  thi'  'jpporTunity  arf»»rri»»<i  j)y  rho  :iv«»  "«»tirs'  .-haos  on  rho  Iloliriun 
frontiiT.  rhov  iuiv**  ;iu>lifd  rhnv  posts  forward,  rwo  .m  rho  tTvor 
itsi^lf  ind  iho  rhirij  in  \\u*  Miuth  ])oint  >»f  L..aki*  Ivivu.  Tho  1  actor  is 
;*t  li*:\sr  io  nilrs  Mfi-  ihi-  tri^ary  '»oinularv.  W'rh  flu*  rhontiii;riii«-«^ 
i*h:inirr«']':>ti»' .tf  '  ,i.nii:iii   mili'rTakjntr> 'lirv   lav*'  ii.-iiaU'iiod  L'r.  Iv^mdt 

to    nv...tiir;ih»     \)t*  :)n^si(iiiilii'^    U    ■  h»*     'HUlfr". 

rJM*  ;ail  v»'  iCiv  1  -  I  irf  AMi-tv  »?  >iantt>  v'ur!i  -umiiiah*  f-'wari 
rlii»  lor^li  n  'iir  sirj-i'  •.land  »t  !v  v'iw.  TIio-Kist  inr  niisi  h'^hih'- 
lluii«r  'iioiTnniis.  :''\*  ilimj.  1  Miatfin*',  :ho  '(ix^^r  inr  if  mv  Mlior  vat4*r 
in  lh<»  .v«»»-!il  >!'  !|u»  -lauu'  'N'liMU.  <  >n  tho-vist  'OiL^-r  :\v»)  ituii^  ii-ii>  '-m 
for  ^«»v..i-:ii  nili's  iilaiwt.  unl  JKuixinds  o"  vnitiuiT  oriis  tidiar*'  n 
«»v«»7"  •  lir'N'rinii.  iotiivi  vt;i  ish'is  md  uMkori  m  uro  •ounrlo*'-.  irrlo 
Sav-i  lud  M-iM^k-^.  l';»«'  :ak»'  is  ••»i'v  li'on  md  •Miiiaiiis  loirhoi'  TMrfMiiliw 
nor  :upp'ip'itjnni.  T'ds  lisn  innlii's  rii  ad  "in* -mail  aKi**'  in<i  -i^iM'^  iii 
rhi*<  r^p'«r!i»»*%r!i*i'i't ;  »»ii  'iipr;*  irt»  MioiTiinus  nunruM'.'^  of  lar^r**  orroi*^, 
:nvl  ri)o  *^vi>i«»jj.  ^iT.  1  'J  rill*  .liMnr»isoil*».*inni».  Niuihmv)uh  tish  :''»»MMni>iinir 
:i  I •;»!•;>  »i'.»  \oi«/i^^  »»^'»  •nr.»f{  iv  'Hi*  !iariv»»^:  >ur.  "lior'*  ippoar'*d  r.o  •>«* 
no  iMr'jT'*  :i«h  -urh  ;»*<  n*-*  :'«iiunt  in  TaiKjr.mv'.ka.  Flio  v:i»  io  -uL'V'.undin«r 
iV^tintrv  :^  pM«-ki^d  r"rh  -ftnall  liilis.  Viirii  ippoar '■  la '•»  "^immi -prMkiiMl 
on  'vith  .*  ly^pp'M'  pot  riii  nut  i  ji.vi-'o  ..-iio  :i:r'*f»  -t'liiil  riii'i  ""«'in. 
Tho  nitfiovitv  of  rhi"-n^  ru*-^  nnt '•«,»!  iiiM-tiMt  v-ri^.  :"dv»"'*s  ''f  uw  mw.,  .M-n- 
-in^|in'nllv  ir  1-  fiori^j^ai* .•   ro  piM'yif-ri.ai.  .*   u-oiMiii   nui  ■Ii^^hm-ii-i:  a;vi  rho 

V:dloy-«,   '.vlii«h  :i\*'^  \-*'r\   WWVry,   i:'-^  •',:Tt-V.  {\ilx<    v.r,;  pjiDyr'..-  'W:iuip>. 
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The  hills  are  covered  with  magnificent  pasture,  which  affords  grazing 
for  the  large  herds  of  cattle  owned  by  the  Watusi.  The  people  are 
known  collectively  as  the  Waruanda,  and  society  is  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  Watusi,  who  are  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
Wahuma,  are  the  aristocrats.  They  are  presumably  descendants  of  the 
great  wave  of  invasion  of  Gallas  that  penetrated  in  remote  ages  as  far  as 
Tanganyika.  They  are  a  purely  pastoral  folk,  breeding  a  long-horned 
cattle,  with  which  they  live,  preferring  slavery  even  to  separation  from 
their  beloved  beasts.  Two  to  a  hundred  of  these  gentlemen  are  to  be 
found  in  every  village;  they  do  not  work  beyond  milking  and  butter 
making,  and  when  in  need  of  tobacco,  grain,  or  other  necessaries, 
quietly  relieve  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  whom  they  call  Wahutu, 
of  what  they  require.  The  Wahutu  are  abjectly  servile  to  the  Watusi, 
but  presumably,  from  the  satisfaction  that  we  gave  to  the  inhabitants 
by  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  that  we  had  with  Ngenzi,  the  satrap 
of  Mukinyaga,  not  totally  in  accord  with  their  taskmasters.  In  the 
time  of  the  late  King  of  Ruanda  there  was  a  very  formidable  and  far- 
reaching  feudal  system,  the  provinces  being  administered  by  satraps 
(native  name,  ntwala),  who  were  directly  responsible  to  the  kigeri,  or 
king,  each  village  being  in  itself  governed  by  an  mtusi  (sultani),  who 
was  responsible  to  his  ntwala.  All  the  cattle  belongs  to  the  King 
absolutely,  but  was  held  in  trust  by  his  satraps,  who  again  parceled  it 
out  among  the  minor  Watusi.  The  Wahutu  appear  to  be  merely  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  to  be  allowed  as  a  favor  to 
assist  in  the  herding  of  the  goats  and  cattle.  A  few  months  before 
our  visit  the  old  king  had  died,  and  the  kingdom  was  divided  between 
his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  his  headquarters  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  lake,  while  the  other  lived  to  the  east  of  the  highest  of  the 
volcanoes. 

The  civilizing  influence  of  the  northern  influx  is  conspi(*uous  in  the 
teiTacing  of  the  hills  for  cultivation,  rudimentary  efforts  at  irrigation, 
inclosing  of  villages  and  cultivated  lands  by  hedges,  and  even  in  the 
formation  of  artificial  reservoirs  with  side  troughs  for  watering  cattle. 
The  scenery  of  Kivu  is  superlj — a  happy  blend  of  Scotland,  Japan,  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  track  we  followed  often  led  over  hills  1,500 
feet  above  the  lake,  and  from  some  of  our  camps  we  looked  down  on 
the  vast  oily  expanse  of  water  deep  set  in  its  basin  of  innumerable  hills, 
dotted  with  a  thousand  isles,  stretching  far  away  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
shimmering  haze  of  the  northern  shore,  where  crisp  and  clear  towered 
the  mighty  mass  of  Kirunga,  whose  jet  of  smoke  alone  broke  the  steel- 
blue  dome  of  sky.  At  the  northeast  corner  of  the  lake  the  hills  stop, 
and  the  country  slopes  gradually  from  the  lake  level  to  the  base  of  the 
volcanoes,  broken  only  by  scattered  dead  volcanic  cones  still  perfect  in 
form.  The  eastern  portion  of  this  plain  is  densely  populated,  and 
grows  enormous  crops  of  maize,  hungry  rice,  millet,  sweet  potatoes, 
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pease,  beans,  and  edible  arum  wherever  there  is  an  open  space  between 
the  endless  banana  plantations.  The  western  portion,  which  has  been 
recently  covered  bv  a  lava  stream,  is  not  yet  suflSciently  disintegrated 
for  culti\-ation,  though  it  already  supports  a  heavy  bush  growth  whicb 
bursts  from  every  crack  and  cranny  in  the  lava  blocks. 

The  main  vok^anoes  are  six  in  number,  two  of  which  are  active; 
the  other  four  have  long  been  extinct  Owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  representatiye  names  for  them — 1  have  obtained  as  many 
as  thirty -six  for  the  highest  in  one  i*amp — I  have  ventured  to  name  the 
most  important  to  prevent  I'onfusion.  Of  the  two  we^em  peaks, 
which  art*  sharply  separated  from  the  other  four,  the  hi^ier  peak, 
generally  desi'ril>eil  as  Kirunga,  I  have  called  Mount  Gotzen,  after 
Count  CiOtzen,  who  discovered  Kivu  and  made  the  ascent  of  the  peak 
to  the  main  crater,  which  is  still  mildlv  active.  The  second  one.  which 
has  formed  since  Count  Gotzen's  visit,  I  have  called  Mount  ^mrp, 
after  my  fellow-traveUer,  Mr.  A.  H.  Sharp.  Count  Gotzen  mentions 
considerable  activity  on  the  far  point  of  the  northwestern  ridge,  and, 
aiH^rding  to  the  natives,  two  years  before  our  arrival  in  the  country 
there  had  been  a  terrific  erupticm,  in  the  course  of  which  the  volcano 
formtHl:  its  crater  appears  to  be  enormous,  and  must  be  several  miles 
iu  extent.  The  lava  flowed  in  two  main  streams  toward  the  norths 
and  there  was  a  minor  overflow  to  the  southwest.  The  largest 
strt^am  flowed  down  bv  the  arete  between  Mounts  Gotzen  and  Sharp. 
and  a  small  overflow  running,  as  I  have  mentioned,  southwest,  while 
the  main  volume  poured  down  into  the  south  end  of  the  Ruchnm 
VallcY,  down  which  it  flowed  for  a  distance  of  about  ^>  miles,  work- 
ihiT  v-Kvs^»  up  to  and  tilling  the  small  bays  of  the  eastern  terrace. 
Shortly  after  another  wave  followed  over  the  same  t^>urse.  leaving 
a  sharply  detintnl  ternu*e  when  it  ctx>led.  Then  there  appears  to 
have  Kv!i  a  territic  viHiiiting  forth  of  huge  blocks  of  lava  and  ash, 
which  ill  placvs  an^  pileil  to  a  height  of  :>>  feet  on  the  top  of  the  main 
lava  str^^ni.  The  fon*st  with  which  the  valley  was  clothe^l  was 
entin»iv  OHirulf^Hl  in  the  streamV  iinirse.  while  the  forest  on  the  sides 
was  blown  down  by  the  atteu(.iant  whirlwinds.  The  natives  informed 
me  that  whole  henls  of  elephants  were  destrv>ved.  I  myself  saw  the 
l:K>nes  of  one  that  hail  l>een  forced  up  to  the  t«>p  by  the  edge  of  the 
stream.  As  far  as  1  iinild  gather,  the  eruption  had  been  very  sudden, 
inxt  I  found  it  extremely  ditlicult  to  obtain  much  information  bevond 
the  fav^'t  that  suddenly  there  was  darkness  as  the  darkness  v>f  night, 
when  all  became  tire,  and  terrible  and  wc»nderful  things  happened,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  words.  As  in  all  thinsfs  that  the  native  can  not 
understand,  there  was  a  distinct  aversion  to  talkinir  aK>ut  it.  All  mv 
questional  met  with  a  similar  response,  and  they  rapidly  changed  the 
subject.  The  other  main  stn^am  which  flowed  down  the  northwest 
of  enormous  extent,  but  as  I  merely  crossed  it  I  had  no 
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opportunity  of  accurately  estimating  the  area  covered.  Besides  a  small 
branch  about  400  yards  wide,  the  width  at  my  crossing  was  about  2 
miles,  and  this  was  well  on  the  slope  of  the  hill;  farther  down,  where 
it  met  the  eastern  main  stream,  the  width  of  the  two  combined  can 
not  have  been  less  than  15  miles.  In  the  plain  to  the  north  of  Kivu, 
in  the  pass  between  the  two  blocks  of  volcanoes,  and  on  the  slopes  to 
the  north,  owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  ground,  there  is  no  water; 
yet,  in  spite  of  this,  there  is  an  enormous  population,  the  necessary 
water  being  obtained  by  tapping  the  sterna  of  the  banana  palms.  The 
moisture  is  retained  by  the  ground,  and  consequently  the  forests  that 
clothe  the  slopes  of  the  volcanoes  are  wildly  luxuriant  and  impene- 
trable to  eveiything  but  the  elephant.  When  hunting  and  following 
close  on  the  tracks  of  an  elephant  we  had  to  cut  our  way  with  a  native 
ax,  without  which  no  one  moves  a  yard.  For  hundreds  of  yards  at  a 
time  one  never  touched  the  ground,  but  was  climbing  along  the  pros- 
trate, tree  trunks  and  dense  growth,  which,  of  course,  the  elephant 
would  take  in  its  stride.  More  desperate  work  or  more  dangerous 
hunting  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive. 

Although  the  forests  were  full  of  elephants,  it  was  only  after  a  week's 
terrible  work  that  I  found  one;  and  then  I  had  to  fire  at  him  at  2  yards, 
as,  if  I  stepped  back,  I  could  no  longer  see  him.  It  was  impossible  to 
creep  to  either  side  of  him,  so  impenetrable  was  the  undergrowth,  and 
I  had  perforce  to  take  the  shot  as  it  was  or  lose  the  chance.  The  effect 
on  the  sportsman  of  tiring  a  double  four  bore  at  such  close  quarters 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  As  for  the  elephant,  I  believe 
he  is  still  running.  The  next  day  I  followed  up  another,  and,  after 
knocking  him  down  three  times,  was  furiously  charged  and  either 
kicked  or  carried  by  the  rush  on  to  some  thorn  tree  10  feet  alx)ve  the 
ground,  my  gun  being  picked  up  10  yards  away  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, full  of  blood.  I  could  not  see  him  till  his  head  was  right  above 
me,  when  I  pulled  off  both  barrels  of  the  0.500  magnum  that  I  was 
carrying.  This  evidently  turned  him.  I  was  pulled  down  from  my 
spiky  perch  by  my  niggers,  who,  seeing  me  drenched  with  blood, 
thought  I  must  be  dead,  till  an  examination  proved  that  it  was  the  ele- 
phant's blood.  On  resuming  the  chase  he  got  my  wind  again,  but 
fearing  the  charge,  merely  let  off  some  superfluous  steam  in  throwing 
trees  about — a  performance  that  so  impressed  me  that  I  have  never 
tackled  an  elephant  with  any  degree  of  comfort  since.  After  ten 
minutes  of  this  exhausting  display  he  fell  down,  but  pulled  himself 
together  again  and  went  straight  away,  and  though  I  followed  him 
till  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  I  never  found  him.  We  had  had  neither 
food  nor  water  all  day,  and  it  rained  all  night,  necessitating  a  hungry 
and  chilly  vigil,  during  which  I  had  ample  time  for  calm  reflection — 
reflection  which  ended  in  the  conclusion  that  elephant  hunting  in  the 
scale  of  sports  might  be  placed  between  croquet  and  marbles.     Sharp, 
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afirr  Iohiii^  ±  iftone  m  iLercalesui  ^ort»w  mpri^r  e^en  saw  ooe«  skod  gakTe^ 
il  op-  in  <ikgTii^ 

Of  the  four  main  pesik»  of  die  eatii^em  iiififi»  of  ¥ok;miioe!»»  all  of 
whiirh  ^re  extdnt^tL  the  hi^e^t  I  have  detH^ribed  atf  Moant  Ejret^,.  affeer 
Mthw  Ejresf.  of  Dumbietoa  HalL  Eveshaou  Sfaarp*^  .^nt^ter,  witbooi 
wh«>He  help  and  eDCf>iirag<e]xient  we  ."^loiild  have  fi^ed  to  bring^  oar  tiip 
to  a  .Ha£i»f6i(L*tonr  concioiHon.  The  other  h^h  peak  I  have  described  a& 
Moant  Kandt*  after  the  dL^tingaidlied  German  .^"ientisC  who  i»  making 
a  mf>Ht  elaborate  ."^tody  of  the  whole  region.  Seariy  every  moms^ 
there  wat*^  :^ow  on  thene  two  peak^.  and  the  height  of  Mount  Eyrei^ 
mI2^tt  be  nearly  I3j>tH>  6eet  ( t)^  atf  during  my  elephant  huntings  when  I 
explored  all  the  northwest  facf^^  my  anercHd  registered  on  one  oecasion 
more  than  IlJHH)  feet.  Leaving  the  eLephaoC.  I  made  a  rapid  tour  to 
e^^tabli.^  the  identity  of  Mfmnbiro^  whieh  12^  eonspieiiou^y  marked  on 
mot^t  map^.  with  the  height  added^  and  I  ascertained  for  certain  what 
I  had  been  led  by  the  ivermans  to  s^ispect*  namely*  thit  Mfmnbiro  has 
never  existed  oat^de  the  imagination  of  die  foitish  ^^tatesman*  Miiua- 
biro,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  accepted  by  us  from  the  €rermans^  a» 
a  counterpoise  to  Kilimanjaro^  which  we  gave  to  tiuaxk  in  oor  usoal 
open-handed  manner  in  the  boundary  agreement  between  Kritish  East 
.\frica  and  German  East  Africa.  The  forests  of  these  volcanoes  are  a 
Inranch  of  the  great  Aruwimi  forest*  and  the  hmne  of  numbers  of  pyg- 
mies* who  hunt  the  elephant  and  search  for  bees,  trading  the  meat  and 
honey  with  the  Waruanda  for  grain,  spear  and  arrowheads,  and  knives; 
while  the  Waruanda  bay  their  bows  and  arrows  complete,  the  dwarfed 
work  being  much  superior  to  their  own. 

When  making  the  cin'uit  of  the  two  ai^tive  volcanoes*.  I  had  an  un- 
pleasant experience  with  a  tribe  of  cannibals  i^ailed  the  Baleka.  who 
made  what  had  lately  been  a  delightful  and  thriving  district  most 
undesirably  warm.  Their  ?*upertiuous  attentions  and  the  absence  of 
food  prevented  me  from  exploring  two  r^mall  lakes  that  I  .«*aw  to  the 
west,  and  from  determining  whether  the  large  .'*tream.  which  I  could 
see  LHsoing  from  the  .'*4)uthem  lake,  tlowe<i  into  Kivu  or  down  the  other 
side  of  the  watershed  direct  into  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Kongo. 
Four  days'  (H:>ntinual  marching,  during  which  I  and  my  ten  boys  suf- 
fered much  from  hunger,  took  us  out  of  the  country  in  time  to  warn 
Sharp,  who  was  <*oming  round  the  south  of  Mount  (jrOtzen  to  meet  me 
with  the  rest  of  the  caravan.  Joining  forces  again,  we  returned 
through  the  pass  once  more,  and  started  down  the  Ruchuru.  or.  as  it  is 
here  calleii.  the  Kako  Valley.  The  Elako  rises  on  the  north  slopes  of 
the  volcanoes,  and,  becoming  farther  north  the  Ruchuru,  flows  into  the 
Albert  Edward  Lake;  hence  it"*  headwaters  are  the  true  ,-iource  of  the 
Albert  Nile.  Curiously  enouijh.  the  source  of  the  Victoria  Nile  isonlv 
44)  miles  south  of  thLs.  the  headwaters  of  the  Nyavalongo.  which  is  the 
main  tributary  of  the   Kagera.  the  main  feeder  of  the  Victoria  Lake, 
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rising  a  few  miles  from  Kivu.  Thus  within  six  days  we  passed  the 
two  actual  sources  of  the  Nile,  which,  rising  close  together,  but  flowing 
in  different  directions,  inclose  such  a  vast  tract  of  country  before  they 
finally  merge  at  the  north  end  of  the  Albert  Lake  preparatory  to  the 
long  voyage  via  Khartoum  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  height  of  the 
crest  of  the  pass  is  7,000  feet,  and  the  ground  quickly  falls  away  to  the 
north  till  one  drops  to  the  dead  level  of  the  vast  Albert  Edward  plains. 
When  exploring  with  a  small  number  of  followers,  I  observed  some 
ape-like  creatures  leering  at  me  from  behind  banana  palms,  and  with 
considerable  difficulty  my  Ruanda  guide  induced  one  of  them  to  come 
and  be  inspected;  he  was  a  tall  man,  with  the  long  arms,  pendant 
paunch,  and  short  legs  of  the  ape,  pronouncedly  microcephalous  and 
prognathous.  At  first  he  was  terribly  alarmed,  but  soon  gained  confi- 
dence, and  when  I  asked  him  about  elephant  and  other  game,  he  gave 
me  most  realistic  representations  of  them  and  of  how  they  should  be 
attacked.  I  failed  to  exactly  define  their  social  status,  but  from  the 
contempt  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Waruanda  their  local  caste 
must  be  very  low.  The  stamp  of  the  brute  was  so  strong  on  them  that 
I  should  place  them  lower  in  the  human  scale  than  any  other  natives  I 
have  seen  in  Africa,.  Their  type  is  totally  distinct  from  the  other 
peoples,  and,  judging  from  the  twenty  to  thirty  specimens  I  saw,  very 
consistent.  Their  face,  body,  and  limbs  are  covered  with  wiry  hair, 
and  the  hang  of  the  long  powerful  arms,  the  slight  stoop  of  the  trunk, 
and  the  hunted,  vacant  expression  of  the  face  made  up  a  tout  ensemble 
that  was  a  terrible  pictorial  proof  of  Darwinism.  The  pygmies  are  of 
similar  build,  but  have  the  appearance  of  full-grown,  exceedingly^ 
powerful  men  compressed,  and  with  much  more  intelligent  fac»es.  The 
pygmies  are  to  these  ape-like  beings  as  the  dog-faced  baboons  are  to 
the  gorillas.  Probably  they  are,  like.the  pygmies,  survivals  of  former 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  diflference  in  their  type  depending  on 
the  surroundings  in  which  they  have  had  to  struggle  for  existence. 
The  true  type  of  pygmy  is  a  magnificent  example  of  nature's  adapta- 
bility, })eing  a  combination  of  immense  strength,  necessary  for  the 
precarious  hunting  life  they  lead,  and  compactness  indispensable  to 
mpid  uioveiiient  in  dense  forest  where  the  pig  runs  are  the  only  means 
of  passage.  While  1  was  with  the  main  caravan  I  never  saw  either  a 
pygmy  or  one  of  these  creatures,  and  to  study  them  it  is  necessary  to  go 
almost  unattended;  this  obviously  entails  great  risk,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently very  difficult  to  find  out  much  about  them.  They  both  have 
the  furtive  way  of  looking  at  you  characteristic  of  the  wild  animal, 
and  though  I  had  one  of  these  curious  men  with  me  for  a  week  when 
I  made  the  circuit  of  the  volcanoes,  he  would  alwavs  start  if  I  looked 
at  him,  and  he  followed  my  every  move  with  his  eyes  as  would  a 
nervous  dog;  he  refused  an  oflfer  of  cloth  for  his  services,  and  sud- 
denly vanished  into  the  forest  without  a  word,  though  several  times 
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iiftorwai*ds  T  found  him  wattrhin^  me  «»von  when  [  had  returned  to 
my  <*amp  on  the  l)ase  of  Mount  EyiTw. 

On  the  last  >»pui'  of  the  rolininoes  there  is  a  chief  <-alled  Euhanga*  of 
some  little  importuine,  who  bis,  U)  a  *^reat  extent,  emani*ipated  himself 
from  the  voke  of  the  Watusi:  and  farther  down  the  Buchuni  Vallev 
the  people  are  still  more  indepefident,  till  one  ^'omes  to  a  thickly- 
populated  areji  two  <iay.<n  tvoni  the  .\il)ert  Edward,  where  the  ohiefn 
deny  that  they  owe  any  allegianre  whatever  to  the  KIgeri.  The  west 
j^ide  of  the  vallev  is  (Covered  with  heavv  forest,  while  the  east  side  is 
andulatiny'  <jfTas^^  land,  till  15  miles  frr)m  the  lake,  when  the  t'^fiuntrv 
settles  down  int4>  one  vast  plain.  The  Buchum  here  has  l)et^ome 
almost  too  salt  t«)  drink,  and  the  vegetation  i^hauges  abruptly  in  «;har- 
a«'tiM'.  the  luxuriant  foi^est  growth  giving  way  to  thora  .s<*rub  and 
t*andelalu"a  otiphorhia,  the  l)eginning  of  the  blighted  desolation  ohar- 
aoteristir  of  the  Allwit  Nile  Valley — s^'rub,  mimosa  trees,  fan  palm, 
and  tMiphorbia  altei*nating  till  the  region  of  the  })4)rassus,  which  begim» 
at  the  up])pr  junction  of  the  Bahr-el-^xiratfe. 

Where  the  Rue  hum  dows  into  the  Albeit  Edward  there  is  a  large 
extent  of  i-eedy  mai*sh,  peopled  by  a  iTU^e  of  tishemien  who  appear  to 
lie  identical  with  the  curious  Wanyabuga  who  inhabit  the  similar  coun- 
ti-v  at  the  entrance  of  the  Semliki  into  the  Alliert  Lake.  Thev  are  Inith 
quite  « list i net  from  their  neighl>oi"s,  and  are  now  isolated.  T  lun  inclined 
to  think  that  they.  t4)o,  are  sun'ivoiN  •)f  past  rum»s,  who  are  making  a 
last  st:inil  for  existence  in  these  impenetrable  wxstes.  where,  leading 
an  amphi]>ious  life  that  does  not  bring  them  into  «»ontai't  with  the  more 
sturdy  nices  who  have  supplanticd  them,  they  may  yet  give  an  impor- 
tant clu«'  to  the  ethnolo«ri(*jil  problem  of  Afi'ica.  Unfortunately,  the 
ditticnlty  of  approju-hiny:  these  timid  and  retiring  peoples,  and  the 
thiM'ouo'hncNs  with  which  **ontijjnious  pefvple>  jissimilafe  the  prevailing 
t^mgiie.  the  study  is  out*  of  great  <iitiiculty.  The  lake  itself  is  nipidly 
diminishing  in  extent,  ami  it  will  i>e  -^^n^n  that  «Mir  map  of  rht*  *^iis*t 
eojist  has  materially  mo«lided  the  suppose<i  form.  Tw^)  very  recent 
levels  are  riearly  detinetl,  from  whi<'h  it  wt>uld  appear  that  the 
upheaval  hjis  taken  pl:ice  in  rit^  and  start.^.  The  most  recent  level 
would  give  the  lake  an  :i4i«litional  li^o  square  miles.  The  in^ignidcant 
size  of  the  euphorbia  on  this  level  t'ompiretl  with  that  (^i  the  next  ter- 
ra4e  argues  that  the  hust  movement  h:L-  tiiken  pLu'e  very  recently,  his- 
trirically  speaking.  The  vegetation  appeareii  to  me  to  t'orre>p«)nd  in 
asre  to  that  whiih  I  have  mentioneil  :u-»  havinjr  orrown  on  the  jrreat  lava 
h»eds  prnired  out  by  the  eruption  previous  to  that  of  thn»e  ye:irs  ago. 

Two  streams,  the  Sa.'-a  and  the  N'tungwe,  Sow  to  the  Al'v^rt  Edwanl 
eAst  of  the  Ruchuni,  but  l<"ise  them^elve??  in  an  exten-ive  miir-h.  Fhe 
old  lake  Vied  is  rendered  impas.sible  by  pits  of  dre,  and  huge  jets  of 
:^moke.  shor>ting  up  from  all  directions,  bear  witness  to  the  extent  of 
the  volcanic  activity.     Even  to  uns4:ientldc  observer-  Like  our^lvea,  it 
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was  evident  that  the  country  between  Eavu  and  the  Albert  Edward  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  modern  geographical  and  geological  problem  of 
Africa,  as  probably  Ruwenzori  is  the  key  to  the  problem  of  the  past. 
To  summarize:  The  Rusisi  Valley  for  60  miles  is  obviously  the  old  lake 
bed  of  Tanganyika.  Lake  Kivu  has  been  lifted  up  with  the  gradual 
rise  centering  round  and  radiating  north  and  south  from  the  volcanoes. 
The  surrounding  hills  still  inclose  papyrus  swamps  at  the  lake  level, 
and  some  of  these,  having  been  pushed  up  by  local  movement,  have 
become  dry  lawns. 

I  can  only  describe  the  Kivu  region  as  having  the  appearance  of 
having  bubbled.  The  north  shore  of  Kivu  is  flat  and  slopes  gi'adually 
up  to  the  volcanoes,  sloping  down  gradually  again  on  the  north  side, 
till  the  dead  level  of  the  lower  Ruchuru  Valley  is  reached — another 
obvious  lake  bed,  part  of  which  was  drained  dry  but  yesterday.  A  few 
small  lakelets  even  are  held  still  on  this  northern  slope,  and  there  are 
many  marshes  and  lagoons  on  the  dead  level.  North  of  Lake  Albert 
Edward  we  find  the  old  disturbing  influence,  Ruwenzori.  But  Lake 
Ruisamba  and  its  surrounding  swamps  to  the  east  and  the  Semliki 
Valley  to  the  west  carry  on  the  idea.  The  northern  half  of  the  Semliki 
Valley  is  a  dead  level  with  many  swamps,  and  then  comes  the  Albert 
lake. 

The  lakelike  reach  of  the  Nile,  narrowing  at  the  Dufile  Rapids  (another 
center  of  disturbance  in  remote  ages),  and  again  widening  till  the 
swamps  of  the  Rohl  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  Bahr-el-Jebel,  and  Bahr-el-Zai*af, 
which  can  only  be  adequately  described  as  a  reed-grown  sea,  is  a  further 
indication  of  the  probability  of  an  existence  of  a  vast  inland  sea,  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  of  which  the  great  African  lakes  of  to-day  are  but  a 
fragmentary  survival. 

The  east  coast  of  the  Albert  Edward  lake  is  practically  uninhabited; 
a  very  few  miserable  natives  live  in  the  dense  thickets  of  thorn  bush, 
and  their  huts  are  most  carefully  concealed.  Their  staple  crop  is  the 
sweet  potato,  and  they  spear  fish  and  kill  an  occasional  hippopotamus 
in  traps.  They  complained  of  having  been  raided  by  the  people  of 
Ankoli.  On  arrival  at  the  north  end,  Kaihura  ferried  us  and  all  our 
belongings  across  the  narrow  neck  of  Lake  Ruisamba.  Their  canoes 
are  similar  in  make  to  the  canoes  of  the  Waganda,  but  not  of  such  elab- 
orate design,  being  made  of  ax-hewn  boards,  sewn  together  with 
banana-fiber  cord;  they  are  very  capacious,  and  are  so  well  fitted  that 
they  leak  much  less  than  would  be  expected  from  their  construction. 
The  Sudanese  oflicer  at  Katwe  entertained  us  for  two  days,  when,  hav- 
ing recovered  sufficiently  from  the  severe  fever  from  which  I  had  been 
suffering,  we  started  for  Toro,  and  six  days  later  arrived  at  Fort  Gerry, 
the  headquarters  of  the  district.  There  are  inunense  numbers  of  ele- 
phants in  Toro,  and  we  went  up  to  the  Msisi  River,  which  flows  into 
the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  Albert,  for  a  fortnight's  shooting.    Being 
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^hltt  m».  wv>  had  die  privilegti^  of  |Hiyin^  a  £25  license,  which  enabled 
ns  to  >hoi«l  nro  elephants:  hut  our  «port  was  spoilt  by  bands  of  Waganda, 
w1h>  had  cTx^s^iaed  the  frontier  and  were  shooting  indiscriminately  any- 
thing with  a  rnink.  repirdles  of  sex  or  age.  Needless  to  say  they  paid 
nothing.  Nothing  could  he  more  acceptable  than  game  laws  and  ^imo 
proiiervt^s  intended  to  restrict  the  indiscriminate  shooting  of  bijr  piine: 
hut  lH*fon*  the  Government  is  capable  of  enforcinfr  thoiii  or  oven  of 
knowing  when  they  are  ignored,  I  think  they  aro  pn»niaturo.  Hero, 
to  my  great  regret.  Sharp  was  forced  to  return  home,  and  I  had  to 
continue  my  journey  alone.  Thirty  of  our  Manyenia  volunteered  to  go 
on  with  mo  as  far  as  Wadelai,  and  with  this  reduced  caravan  I  marched 
by  the  little  volcanic  lakes  Vijongo  and  around  the  northern  spur  of 
Ruwenzori  to  the  Semliki  Valley,  which  1  crossed,  climbing  up  again 
on  to  the  Kongo  plateau.  Here,  on  the  west  side  of  Mlioga,  I  stayed 
for  three  weeks  hunting  elephant,  my  l^cst  tusks  being  98  pounds  and 
86  pounds:  these,  curiously  enough,  were  obtained  the  same  day  from 
two  single-tusked  elephants,  one  being  a  right  tusk  and  the  other  a  left, 
and  each  measured  7  feet  10  inches. 

In  this  country  the  prevailing  type  of  elephant  differed  considembly 
from  the  Toro  and  Nile  typo.  Full-grown  bulls  carrying  70, 80,  and 
90  pounds  tusks  stood  no  higher  than  9  feet  at  the  shoulder:  whereas 
two  of  the  other  type  I  measured  were  a  full  11  feet  6  inches,  and 
sevenil  over  11  feet.  The  ivory  was  also  (juite  different — the  Mboga 
tusks  l)eing  long,  thin,  and  almost  straight,  ver^^  white,  and  free  from 
cnu'ks;  as  opposed  to  the  curly,  dull  white  tusks,  covered  with  small 
cnu'ks,  of  the  heavier  boast.  The  tusks  of  th(»  M})oga  elephant  are 
sot  in  the  skull  at  a  different  an^lo  and  hang  straight  down,  giving  the 
boast  the  a])p(ninince  of  liavinij  thro(».  trunks;  while  the  tusks  of  the 
mon*  gonoral  typo  curl  out  in  front  almost  at  right  angles. 

Th(»  Halo<rgJi  who  inhabit  the  hills  of  the  north,  and  who  w(»n»  suffer- 
ing t(»rribly  from  the  effects  of  the  long  drouj^fht,  looked  upon  mv  as  a 
groat  institution,  and  swarnu^d  down  in  hundnnls  for  the  moat.  A 
weird  sight  it  was.  Stark  naked  savages,  with  lon^,  greased  plaits  of 
hair  hanging  down  to  their  shoulders,  were  perched  on  (^vory  available 
inch  of  the  carcass,  hacking  away  with  knives  and  sp(»ai*s,  yelling, 
whooping,  wrestling,  cursing,  and  nmnchinj^,  covered  with  blood  and 
entrails;  the  nowcomcM's  tearing  off  linn])s  of  moat  and  swallowing 
th(Mn  niw,  the  oarru»r  arrivals  defending  groat  lumps  of  offal  and  other 
delicacies,  whih*  others  wore  crawling  in  and  out  of  the  intestines  like 
so  many  pniirit*  marmots.  Old  men,  young  men,  prehistoric  hags, 
babies,  on<»  and  all  gorging  or  gorged,  smearing  themselves  with  blood, 
laughinti:,  and  fighting  Pools  of  blood,  strips  of  hide,  vast  bones, 
blocks  of  moat,  individuals  who  had  not  dined  w^isoly  but  too  well,  lay 
around  in  bewildering  confusion,  and  in  two  short  hours  all  was  fin- 
ished. Nothing  remained  but  the  groat  gaunt  ribs  like  the  skeleton  of 
a  shipwreck,  and  a  few  disconsolat<»-looking  vultures  perclHMJ  thereon. 
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Returning  to  the  Semliki,  I  followed  the  valley  down  to  the  Albert 
Lake,  and  eventually  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  relief  of  Emin.  Here 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  food;  the  natives  had  been  raided  and  shot 
down  by  the  Kongo  State  soldiers,  and  had  fled  to  the  marshes  and  reed- 
beds  of  the  Semliki  mouth.  After  some  diflSculty  1  persuaded  them 
that  I  was  of  the  same  tribe  as  Colonel  Lugard,  and  being  satisfied  by 
a  production  of  his  photo,  their  confidence  in  me  was  complete.  As 
this  territory  is  British,  the  charge  against  the  Belgians  is  a  serious 
one,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  gist  of  their  accusations  is 
correct;  minute  inquiries  and  cross-questioning  failed  to  detect  a  flaw, 
and  the  tale,  which  was  repeated  to  me  in  districts  as  far  distant  from 
one  another  as  Mboga  and  Kavalli's,  tallied  in  all  respects,  even  in  the 
numbers  of  women  and  cattle  driven  off  and  men  killed.  At  five  dis- 
tinct villages,  three  of  which  were  Wanyabuga  villages  and  two 
Wakoba  villages,  1  was  assured  that  the  old  women  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty.  Three  distinct  tribes,  the  Balegga,  Wanyabuga, 
and  Wakoba,  told  the  same  story.  This  I  considered  sufficiently  con- 
clusive, as  there  is  very  little  intertribal  communication,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  a  "put-up  job,"  as  my  Balegga  informants  were  60 
miles  away  from  the  others. 

The  journey  up  the  west  coast  presented  considerable  difficulties,  as 
after  Kahoma  the  hills  descend  abruptly  into  the  water,  rocky  headlands 
alternating  with  semicircular  beacl^es  (the  deposits  of  the  numerous 
streams  which  flow  down  into  the  lake).  In  parts  the  lake  is  exceed- 
ingly shallow,  reeds  growing  at  a  distance  of  2  miles  from  the  shore; 
and  the  deposit  brought  down  by  these  numerous  mountain  torrents 
must  be  enormous.  This  coast  is  of  value  for  the  magnificent  timber 
that  grows  in  all  the  gorges.  Transporting  the  loads  round  the  head- 
lands in  two  tiny  dugout  canoes  holding  one  load  at  a  time  was  tedious 
work,  and  I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  arrive  at  Mahagi,  where  the  hills 
recede  once  more.  From  Wadelai,  the  British  post  on  the  Nile,  I  went 
to  Afuddu  (opposite  Dufile)  in  a  dugout  canoe,  and  thence  overland  to 
Fort  Berkeley  (the  old  Bedden),  our  advance  post.  Inspector  Chaltin, 
the  able  administrator  of  the  Welle  district  of  the  Kongo  and  the 
gallant  conqueror  of  the  Dervishes  at  Rejaf,  kindly  took  me  down  to 
Kero,  their  advance  post  on  pai*allel  five  and  one-half,  in  one  of  their 
numerous  steel  whaleboats.  Thence  I  traveled  to  Bohr  with  the  Com- 
mandant Renier,  who  was  sent  to  find  news  of  the  steamer  with  Captain 
Gage,  Dr.  Milne,  and  Commandant  Henri,  which  had  been  away  three 
months  on  a  reconnoissance  toward  Khartoum. 

Bohr  had  been  recently  evacuated  by  the  dervishes,  and  the  strong 
fort  was  still  in  good  preservation.  Throwing  away  everything  but 
absolute  necessaries,  I  started  with  thirteen  men  on  my  400  miles 
tramp  through  unknown  swamp  with  many  misgivings.  The  first  two 
days  the  Dinkas  were  quite  amenable  to  treatment,  having  been  in 
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contact  with  white  men  before.  Bat  afterwards  I  had  a  very  anxious 
time  with  the  natives,  as  in  places  they  were  in  enormous  numbers, 
and,  having  never  seen  a  white  man,  were  quite  ignorant  of  his  ways, 
and  even  of  the  use  of  a  gun.  For  some  distance  on  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  there  is  a  clearlv  defined  stream,  which  loses  itself  in  the  vast 
lagoons  that  form  near  the  upper  junction  of  the  Bahr-el-Zaraf .  Many 
winding  lagoons  run  for  miles  inland.  When  I  passed  they  were 
stagnant,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  really  the  outlets  of 
tributary  streams.  The  number  of  elephant  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
was  prodigious,  and  they  formed  a  serious  impediment  to  our  naarch, 
as  they  refused  to  move  out  of  the  way.  Nearly  every  morning  we 
wasted  an  hour  or  two  shouting  and  throwing  stones  at  solitary  old 
tuskers  and  herds  of  younger  elephant.  One  old  fellow  resented  our 
terms  of  opprobrium  and  charged  the  caravan,  but  was  turned  with  a 
shot  from  my  double  .20^.  Banks  and  banks  of  hippopotami  lay  in 
every  direction,  but  other  game  was  scarce.  The  mosquitoes  were 
appalling,  and  rapidly  killed  off  two  of  my  boys  who  had  been  sick;  * 
and  the  flies  by  day  were  even  worse. 

The  Dinkas  have  enormous  droves  of  cattle,  which  they  value  very 
highly;  they  never  kill  them  for  food,  but  from  time  to  time  tap  the 
blood,  which  they  drink  greedily.  They  are  of  colossal  stature;  some 
of  the  herdmen  I  saw  must  have  been  very  nearly  T  feet,  and  in  every 
settlement  the  majority  of  the  men  towered  above  me,  while  my  boys 
seemed  the  merest  pygmies  by  their  side.  They  smear  themselves  with 
a  paste  made  of  wood  ash  to  protect  themselves  from  the  bites  of  the 
mosquitoes,  and  the  long  lines  of  warriors  threading  their  way  in  single 
file  through  the  marsh  appear  like  so  many  gray  spectres.  They  are 
absolutely  nude,  considering  any  sort  of  covering  as  effeminate.  Their 
invariable  weapons  are  a  long  club  made  of  F)astard  ebony,  a  fish  lance, 
and  a  hroad-bladed  s{>ear,  and  the  chiefs  wear  enormous  ivory  bracelets. 
The  southern  Dinkas  cut  their  hair  like  a  cock's  comb,  and  the  northern 
Dinkas  train  their  hair  like  a  mop.     Both  bleach  it  with  manure. 

Six  davs  from  Bohr  the  bush  recedes  4A)  miles  from  the  main  channel 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  swamp  appears  limitless;  even  from  an  anthill  30 
feet  high  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  vast  sea  of  reeds  north,  west,  and 
south — not  even  the  remotest  suggestion  of  the  far  bank.  At  the  curve 
of  the  swamp,  before  the  dry  ground  again  turns  west  toward  the 
junction  of  the  Bahr-el-Zaraf,  there  is  a  tribe  quite  distinct  from  the 
Dinkas,  presumably  the  Woatcsh,  of  whom  Sir  Samuel  Baker  heard 
rumors.  They  are  much  smaller,  and  are  ichthyophagic,  possessing 
no  cattle.  The  whole  population  of  each  village  turned  out  in  force 
and  accompanied  me  to  the  next  village,  singing  a  wild  ear-piercing 
chant,  and  continuously  pointing  to  the  sun.  I  suppose  they  imagined 
I  had  just  left  there.  Some  of  the  villages  are  far  inland,  and  the 
women  come  long  distances  for  water.     I  met  many  groups  of  them 
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filling  their  pitchers,  and  they  invariably  treated  me  to  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  dance;  it  was  characterized  by  the  wildest  abandon,  and 
terminated  in  every  one  hurling  themselves  in  a  mass  on  the  ground 
and  then  dashing  oflf  in  all  directions  into  the  bush,  uttering  shrieks 
impossible  to  describe.  When  I  showed  them  beads  or  cloth  and 
attempted  to  purchase  food,  they  ran  away,  hiding  their  faces,  and 
refused  to  look  at  them,  thinking  they  were  fetich.  Even  at  night 
bands  of  natives  would  approach  and  chant  to  me,  so  that  I  was  greatly 
relieved  to  once  more  enter  the  land  of  the  Dinkas,  who,  even  though 
rather  obstreperous,  at  least  refrained  from  singing.  A  remarkable 
thing  was  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  Dinkas  contrived  to 
conceal  their  enormous  herds  of  cattle  until  they  were  quite  sure  of  my 
intentions;  they  kept  them  quiet  by  lighting  small  smoke  fires  under 
their  nostrils,  and  we  often  walked  right  into  the  middle  of  a  cattle 
village  before  we  were  aware  of  their  proximity.  A  few  miles  north 
of  the  upper  junction  of  the  Bahr-el-Zaraf,  a  considerable  stream  flows 
from  the  east,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  flows  from  the  marshes  in 
which  the  Pibro,  the  large  afSuent  of  the  Sobat,  rises.  For  80  miles 
at  least  it  flows  due  east  to  west,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  can  not  rise  in 
the  Gondokoro  hills,  as  suggested  by  Justus  Perthes's  map.  An^'^ 
drainage  that  comes  from  these  hills  must,  from  the  contour  of  the 
country,  flow  into  the  Nile  or  into  the  marsh  by  the  long  lagoons  that 
I  have  alreadv  mentioned,  or  down  the  other  side  of  the  watershed 
into  the  Sobat.  Should  mv  surmise  as  to  the  source  of  this  afiluent 
prove  correct,  the  country  between  the  Zaraf  and  Sobat  is  an  island. 
The  natives  at  Bohr  assured  me  that  there  was  no  water  for  many 
days  east,  and  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  water  coming  down 
the  affluent  in  question.  This  would  suggest  that  the  streams  passed 
by  Lupton  Be}'  in  his  journey  east  of  Lado  either  drain  into  the  Nile 
south  of  Bohr,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  into  the  marshes  of  the 
Pibro. 

This  Kohr  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Dinkas.  Shortly  before 
reaching  it  I  was  treacherously  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage near  which  I  had  camped.  They  gave  some  trouble  in  camp  dur- 
ing the  evening,  but  appeared  quite  friendly  in  the  morning,  and  turned 
out  to  the  number  of  about  100  to  accompany  me  on  the  march,  as 
had  often  happened  to  me  before.  Sometimes  there  were  fully  1,000 
natives  with  me;  they  took  me  as  a  huge  jest,  and  wanted  to  see  as 
much  of  it  as  possible.  I  had  noticed  that  they  were  crowding  round 
me,  when  suddenly  they  started,  killed  my  best  man  with  a  spear  wound 
through  the  heart,  and  broke  the  skulls  of  two  more;  the  rest  threw 
down  their  loads  and  bolted,  my  small  boy  with  my  revolver  among 
the  rest.  A  quick  right  and  left  laid  out  the  chief  and  his  prime  min- 
ister, and  I  swung  round  just  in  time  to  dodge  a  spear  and  to  ward  a 
blow  at  my  head  from  a  club,  which  felled  me  to  my  knees.     I  responded 
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apparatus  was  spoilt  by  the  negligence  of  the  transport  company  that 
undertook  its  delivery.  We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  on  one 
single  occasion  only  we  found  it  necessary  to  take  food  from  the 
natives;  they  had  all  fled,  and  I  took  out  ten  men  and  cut  about  thirty 
bunches  of  bananas.  I  have  always  believed  that  more  can  be  done  with 
natives  by  tact  and  firmness  than  by  a  display  of  force,  which  makes 
them  believe  that  their  country  is  threatened;  and  certainly  they 
nowhere  imagined  that  we,  with  our  ten  rifles,  had  any  warlike  inten- 
tions. On  only  two  occasions  was  I  compelled  to  take  life,  and  that  in 
self-defense  when  actually  attacked.  Attacking  people  in  case  they 
may  attack  you,  I  have  seen  recommended,  but  I  think  it  a  superfluous 
and  questionable  precaution.  Even  the  people  of  whom  Sir  Henry 
Stanley  writes,  '^Marching  to  Wadelai  would  only  be  a  useless  waste 
of  amnmnition,'-  I  found  perfectly  tractable,  and  that  although  they 
have  since  his  visit  been  subjected  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
Belgian  raid  on  Kavalli,  and  of  the  twenty  rounds  that  1  took  with  me 
I  found  it  unnecessary  to  use  one. 


Before  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  president  said:  "This  evening  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  our  )  oung  friend  Mr.  Grogan,  who  has  succeedeti  in  making  a 
most  important  and  interesting  journey  from  the  Cape  to  the  Mediterranean.  That 
has  l)een  done  by  him  for  the  first  time,  and  so  far  as  geographical  work  is  concerned, 
he  has  much  here  to  tell  us,  especially  in  the  region  north  of  Lake  Tanganyika." 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place: 

The  President.  Mr.  Grogan  has  mentioned  to  me  the  immense  importance  it  was 
to  him  to  have  had  such  a  traveling  companion  as  Mr.  Sharp,  and  he  felt  it  as  a 
great  loss  when  Mr.  Sharp  had  to  leave  him  to  return  by  way  of  Uganda.  We  c&n 
imagine  how  important  it  nmst  have  been  on  such  an  expedition  to  have  a  good, 
well-tritHl  companion.  Mr.  Sharp  is  here  this  evening,  and  perhaps  he  will  address 
the  meeting. 

Very  often  great  travelers  are  too  modest  to  address  meetings  of  this  kind,  but  we 
have  present  this  evening  the  meml)er8  of  an  international  convention  which,  1 
l)elieve,  is  assembled  in  Ix)ndon  at  present  in  order  to  take  some  international  meas- 
un»s  to  j)revent  the  total  extiri)ation  of  wild  animals  in  Africa;  already  three,  besides 
the  quagga,  are  extinct.  Among  other  delegates  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  of  Afri- 
can tnivelerH,  Major  Wissmann,  and  I  trust  that  he,  taking  so  deep  an  interest  in  Mr. 
(irogan's  journey,  will  address  a  few  words  to  us. 

Major  Wissmann.  The  only  fault  I  lan  find  with  the  lecture  we  have  just  heard  is 
that  it  was  too  short.  We  should  all  have  liked  to  have  heani  more  details  about 
thest»  interesting  tra\els  and  observations.  You  can  imagine  how  eagerly  I  look  for- 
wanl  to  some  detailed  description,  lx»cause  Mr.  Gn)gan  touche<l,  going  from  the 
Zainl)ezi  to  the  north  of  Tanganyika,  my  tracks  of  1881,  1887,  and  1892.  We  may 
all,  1  think,  congratulate  Mr.  Grogan  on  his  great  ability  in  dealing  with  the  natives. 
The  idea  that  first  journeys  are  always  the  most  dangerous,  is  wrong;  at  least,  I  have 
always  traveled  more  safely  where  no  other  European  or  Arab  has  been  before  me. 
The  first  contact  with  the  new  civilizaticm  is  not  always  the  test  for  the  savages.  The 
way  in  which  Mr.  Grogan  has  traveled  through  the  countries  of  tribes  bearing  a 
very  Iwd  rej»utation  is  surprising.  The  famous  Mfumbiro,  which  Mr.  Grogan  main- 
tains exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  British  statesmen,  has  been  found  by  a  Gennan 
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traveler,  or  rather  ite  name  was  recognized,  because  I  think  Mr.  Grogan  saw  the 
mountain  under  another  name. 

The  President.  We  have  also  a  very  illustrious  French  traveler  present.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  not  verj'  conversant  with  our  language,  but  if  Captain  Binger,  who  has 
done  so  much  important  work  on  the  Niger,  cares  to  address  us  in  French,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  welcome  him  here  this  evening. 

^  We  must  all  have  listened  to  Mr.  Grogan* s  paper  with  great  interest.     He  has 

made  a  most  remarkable  journey.     He  is  the  first  to  go  over  that  enormously  long 

<^  line  of  country,  which  is  eventually  to  carry  a  railroad,  but  I  am  afraid,  from  the  diffi- 

culties he  has  described,  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  hence.     In  the  meanwhile  Mr. 
t  Grogan  has  made  a  most  remarkable  journey.     Much  of  his  work  is  of  great  interest 

and  new  to  us,  including  that  swamp  he  visited  on-the  Chambezi,  and  the  extremely 
'  interesting  description  he  has  given  us  of   that  previously  unknown,  or  almost 

unknown,  volcanic  region  to  the  south  of  the  Albert  Edward  Lake.  He  deserves  the 
greatest  credit  for  the  observations  he  has  made  and  the  care  he  has  taken  in  making 
notes  of  all  he  has  seen  of  interest  to  geographers.    So  young  a  man — for  he  is  only 

'*'•  25  years  of  age — may  look  forward  to  a  long  career  as  a  geographical  explorer.    I  am 

,  sure  you  will  wish  me  to  express  to  him  your  thanks  for  his  paper  and  the  interesting 

photographs;  also,  to  express  a  hope  that  it  will  not  be  a  very  long  time  hence  before 
he  comes  to  us  with  another  paper,  if  possible  of  still  greater  interest  and  importance. 
It  will  be  a  very  great  mistake  indeed  for  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  left  to 
discover.  There  are  vast  regions  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  besides  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions,  which  are  entirely  unknown,  and  I  look  forward  to  such  young  men 
as  Mr.  Grogan  to  vie  with  the  geographers  of  other  countries  in  exploring  imknown 

^  regions. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  conveying  to  Mr.  Grogan  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his 
most  interesting  paper. 


4* 
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THE  ^'YERMAK"  ICE  BREAKER. 


By  Vice- Admiral  Makaboff,  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Navy. 


The  old  way  of  traveling  in  the  polar  regions  was  by  means  of  dogs 
and  sledges.  Dr.  Nansen  proposed  to  travel  with  the  ship,  making 
her  so  strong  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  polar  ice.  He  succeeded 
in  this  perfectly  well;  his  ship  could  stand  the  attacks  of  the  polar  ice, 
and  his  defensive  tactics  proved  to  be  very  efficient.  Just  at  the  time 
when  Dr.  Nansen  proposed  to  build  his  Fram^  I  had  the  idea  of  adopt- 
ing olBTensive  tactics  against  the  polar  ice.  I  was  engaged  at  that  time 
with  my  service,  and  did  not  then  see  my  way  to  disclose  my  ideas, 
but  I  made  some  preliminary  preparations.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Nansen  a 
letter,  in  which  I  stated  that  I  was  entirely  of  his  opinion,  that  he 
would  be  carried  by  the  currents  somewhere  in  the  direction  he 
imagined,  and  advised  him  that  help  should  be  sent  for  him  to  Franz 
Josef  Land.  My  letter  to  him  and  his  answer  were  duly  published  in 
the  Russian  newspapers  and  in  geographical  publications.  I  thought 
it  quite  possible  that  he  would  not  complete  his  voyage  in  three  years; 
I  also  thought  that,  if  in  four  years  nothing  was  heard  of  him,  people 
would  be  anxious  to  send  help,  and  that  would  be  a  good  pretext  for 
collecting  money. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  way  to  penetrate  into  the  Arctic  regions  is 
by  means  of  a  powerful  ice  breaker.  Certainly  I  did  not  wish  to  men- 
tion in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Nansen  that  I  would  go  and  help  him,  because 
being  on  Government  service,  I  could  not  dispose  of  myself.  But  I 
asked  him  in  my  letter  if  he  had  any  intention  of  leaving  any  trace  of 
his  voyage.  He  replied  that  he  intended  to  put  on  every  island  that 
he  might  discover  a  pole  with  a  small  Norwegian  flag  on  it,  and  under 
that  pole  a  letter  with  information  about  the  voyage  of  his  ship. 
Fortunately  for  Dr.  Nansen,  the  current  carried  him  on  very  well,  and 
on  my  return  from  the  Pacific  station  I  was  happy  to  learn  that  he 
and  his  Fraiti  had  safely  returned  home.  Of  course  that  deprived  me 
of  my  excuse  for  collecting  the  necessary  money  for  building  a  large 
ice  breaker,  but  I  found  another  motive,  this  time  purely  commercial. 

*  From  The  Geographical  Journal,  London,  Vol.  XV,  No.  1,  January,  1900. 
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I  proposed  to  build  an  ice  breaker,  which  in  winter  time  might  clear 
the  way  through  the  ice  to  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg  and  in  summer 
time  help  the  navigation  to  the  Siberian  rivers  flowing  into  the  Kara 
Sea,  barricaded  by  ice  almost  during  the  whole  sunmier. 

The  ice  breaker  was  built  here  in  England  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong, 
Whitworth  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  name  of  the  conqueror  of  Siberia, 
Yermak^  was  given  to  her.  Her  length  is  305  feet;  breadth,  71  feet; 
displacement,  with  3,000  tons  of  coal,  8,000  tons;  and  in  this  condition 
she  draws  25  feet.  Her  bow  is  inclined  70°  from  the  vertical,  her 
stern  is  65°,  and  her  sides  are  20°  from  the  vertical.  In  whichever 
direction  she  moves  in  the  ice  she  is  bound  to  rise  on  it  and  break 
it  with  her  weight.  She  has  four  engines,  working  four  independ- 
ent propellers — one  in  front  and  three  at  the  stern.  Each  engine 
develops  2,500  horsepower,  so  that  the  total  force  of  the  ship  is  10,000 
horsepower.  The  ship  has  a  double  bottom  and  double  sides.  She  is 
divided  into  forty- eight  compartments,  every  one  of  which  was  tried 
by  filling  with  water  as  high  as  the  upper  deck.  One  compartment  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  one  at  the  stern,  and  two  at  both  sides  are 
specially  designed  for  changing  the  trim  and  heel  of  the  ship.  In  the 
center  of  the  Yermak  is  situated  a  powerful  pump,  which  can  take 
water  from  any  of  these  compartments  and  pump  into  the  other. 
Each  propeller  is  supplied  with  extra  auxiliary  engine,  so  that  the 
main  engine  can  be  disconnected  if  necessary  and  the  propeller  worked 
from  the  auxiliar}'^  engine.  This  was  meant  to  give  economy  of  fuel 
when  the  ship  has  to  go  under  ordinary  conditions  and  reduces  the 
number  of  mechanical  staff.  The  ship  has  a  rolling  chamber  to  keep 
her  steady,  and  a  lifting  crow's-nest,  which  affords  facilities  for  direct- 
ing her  through  the  ice. 

I  selected  a  very  distinguished  officer,  Captain  Wasilicff,  to  com- 
mand the  Yei^niak  during  the  experiments,  but  I  was  on  board  myself 
on  every  important  occasion. 

Her  maiden  voyage  was  from  Newcastle  to  St.  Petersl)urg.  We 
entered  the  ice  at  the  meridian  of  Revel,  and  had  to  force  our  way 
through  160  miles  of  ice.  It  never  occurred  to  an}^  one  that  the  ship 
would  go  to  Cronstadt  in  winter  time,  and  our  entering  Cronstadt 
harbor  caused  quite  a  sensation. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  does  not  allow  me  to  give  details  of  our  per- 
formance in  the  Baltic.  Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Cronstadt  a  telegram 
was  received  that  thirteen  steamers  were  caught  in  the  ice  near  Revel, 
and  some  of  them  were  in  danger.  The  Yermak  went  at  once  to 
Revel  and  opened  the  way  for  these  and  other  steamers,  the  total  being 
forty-one,  partly  blocked  in  the  ice  and  partly  waiting  in  Revel  Har- 
bor and  other  ports  for  several  weeks.  This  work  done,  the  Yermak 
proceeded  again  to  Cronstadt,  and  helped  forty  steamers  going  to  St. 
Petersburg.  After  this  was  done  the  ship  proceeded  to  Newcastle  to 
take  in  a  supply  of  coal. 
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The  ship  was  built  for  the  B[ara  Sea,  where  is  one  year's  ice,  but  it 
was  resolved  to  try  the  ship  in  heavy  polar  ice.  In  the  month  of  June 
we  made  our  first  trial  in  the  polar  ice,  and  found  that  the  ship  had 
to  be  strengthened  and  the  forward  propeller  taken  out.  Then  we 
returned  to  Newcastle,  and  on  August  6  we  entered  again  the  polar 
ice.  This  time  we  were  in  the  ice  two  weeks,  covering  during  that 
period  230  miles  in  87  hours. 

We  entered  the  ice  to  the  northwest  of  Spitsbergen  on  August  6  at 
noon,  and  in  eight  hours  made,  in  the  ice,  about  30  miles  to  the  north, 
going  always  in  a  zigzag  route.  Then  we  stopped  almost  for  three 
days,  examining  the  ice  and  the  ship  itself.  During  that  period  we 
were  drifted  west-southwest  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  a  day,  the  wind 
being  north.  Then  we  made  again  10  miles  to  the  north,  and  stopped 
for  a  day,  and  in  eleven  hours  made  30  miles  to  the  north  again,  the 
wind  always  blowing  from  a  northerly  direction.  At  this  last  place 
we  met  an  ice  floe  14  feet  thick;  stopped  to  examine  it  for  a  day,  and 
as  the  pressure  of  the  ice  increased  every  hour  considerably,  without 
evident  reason  for  this,  I  thought  that  we  were  too  much  to  west,  and 
that  this  was  not  the  route  for  the  ice  breaker.  After  considering  the 
matter,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  locality  pressure  of  the  ice 
should  be  almost  constant;  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  ice  to 
the  north  of  Spitzbergen  is  west-southwest,  while  on  the  western  part 
of  it  it  is  southwest  by  south.  There  ought  to  be  something  that  com- 
pels the  whole  body  of  ice  to  change  its  direction  almost  suddenly  as 
much  as  three  points.  I  presume  that  this  change  is  due  to  the  position 
of  the  Greenland  coast,  which  stops  the  westerly  progress  of  the  ice. 
Owing  to  this  a  heavy  pressure  is  accumulated  on  the  northeastern  side 
of  Greenland,  which  interferes  with  the  drift  of  the  ice  of  that  locality 
to  the  south.  The  ice  remains  there  for  many  years,  growing  in  thick- 
ness. Is  it  not  due  to  this  that  Nares  met  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
heavy  ice,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  palseocrystic?  Certainly 
this  is  only  my  conjecture,  but  it  looks  at  present  rather  probable.  If 
it  is  so,  this  locality  is  not  a  place  through  which  one  would  advance 
fairly  ahead,  even  with  the  powerful  ice  breaker. 

The  pressure  of  ice  was  so  considerable  and  the  ice  so  heavy  that  it 
took  me  four  hours  to  make  2  miles  to  the  south.  After  this  the  ice 
was  less  thick,  and  we  went  at  our  usual  I'ate,  making  2i  miles  an  hour; 
later  on  the  ice  became  still  easier,  which  allowed  us  to  go  more 
(|uickly.  After  we  covered  about  60  miles  we  found  open  water,  fol- 
lowed the  boundary  of  it,  and  entered  the  ice  again  to  the  north  of 
Seven  Islands.  In  this  place  we  had  much  of  the  hummocky  ice,  but 
that  did  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  ship. 

On  August  14  the  weather  was  very  clear,  no  clouds  on  the  horizon, 
and  the  air  very  transparent.  We  saw  to  the  east  of  us  a  land  which 
is  not  marked  on  the  map.     We  did  not  see  that  land  directly.     We 
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Haw  it  only  by  the  refraction  of  the  air,  hut  we  »aw  it  distinctly  from 
6  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  11  oY*lock  the  next  morning,  and  took  the 
hearings  of  it.  It  could  not  be  Franz  Josef  Land,  the  nearest  part  of 
whic*h  was  at  that  time  at  a  distance  of  260  miles  from  us.  Neither 
was  it  Gillies  Land,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  160  miles.  We 
believe  we  saw  undiscovered  land,  and  if  we  estimate  the  distance  to 
l^e  KX)  miles,  that  land  should  be  no  less  than  60  miles  long. 

On  August  16  we  directed  our  course  to  the  south,  and  we  saw  four 
complete  table-shaped  icebergs  from  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  many 
debris  of  icebergs;  one  of  them  was  completely  covered  with  moraines. 
We  pi<*ked  up  some  stones  from  it.  A  little  piece  of  metal  was  found 
between  the  stones,  and  there  are  signs  of  metal  in  the  other  stones. 
It  has  not  yet  been  examined  by  any  geologist,  so  that  I  can  not  say 
much  alx>ut  their  nature.  Neither  can  I  state  from  what  land  they 
come.  Maybe  they  come  from  the  land  which  we  supposed  we  had 
seen. 

During  the  whole  voyage  we  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
nature  of  the  polar  ice,  the  Yemwk^  with  her  powerful  cranes  and 
winches,  offering  a  very  efficient  means  for  this.  Our  usual  way  was 
to  cut  a  piece  of  ice,  or  to  find  one  of  a  suitable  size,  and  to  lift  it  on 
deck.  The  pieces  which  were  found  in  the  water  were  liable  to  melt, 
although  the  water  had  a  temperature  of  29.3^  F.  This  melting 
affected  the  superficial  part  of  the  block  of  ice,  and  the  interior  of  it 
was  as  strong  as  might  be.  A  block  of  ice  being  brought  on  deck, 
holes  were  drilled  into  it  at  different  depths,  and  the  thermometer 
introduced.  Generally  the  temperature  of  the  ice  at  that  late  season, 
at  the  surface,  is  not  far  from  freezing  point,  and  in  the  lower  strata 
it  corresponds  to  the  temperature  of  sea  water. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  a  good  chance  of  taking  the  temperature  of 
an  ice  floe  14  feet  thick;  a  piece  of  it,  broken  by  the  Yermak^  was  found 
floating  on  its  side.  We  found  that  the  temperature  inside  of  it  was 
28.5^^  F.,  i.  e.  0.5^  below  freezing  point  of  sea  #ater.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  nhows  that  such  thick  blocks  do  not  lose  entirely  during 
the  summer  their  excess  of  cold  received  in  winter. 

After  the  temperature  of  the  block  of  ice  was  taken  we  used  to  cut 
at  different  depths  oblong  pieces  of  a  certain  size,  and  by  submerging 
them  in  water,  study  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ice.  Experiments 
were  made  with  26  samples,  and  they  have  shown  that  the  floating 
part  of  the  ice  is  within  the  limits  of  6.5  per  cent  to  16.4  per  cent, 
while  the  average  is  12  per  cent. 

After  experiments  on  the  floating  of  the  ice,  oblong  pieces  were  sub- 
jected to  the  trial  of  breaking.  The  strongest  ice  was  found  to  be 
glacier  ice,  which  required  180  pounds  to  break  the  oblongs.  The 
weakest  ice  proved  to  be  that  from  the  floe,  14  feet  thick,  and  required 
63  pounds  to  break  it;  the  average  of  the  other  ice  shows  that  110 
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pounds  are  required  to  break  the  same  oblong.  After  this  we  melted 
the  ice  from  different  depths  of  the  floe,  and  we  tested  the  melting 
point.     It  proved  to  be  very  near  to  the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water. 

The  exterior  part  of  the  ice  in  water  is  spongy,  with  canals  and  holes 
in  it;  it  looks  from  the  top  like  lace*  The  ice  of  this  spongy  part  has 
the  lowest  melting  point  visible,  from  31.3^  to  30.6^.  We  subjected 
the  sea  ice  to  the  influence  of  a  current  of  salt  water,  29.8^  F.,  and 
found  that  ice  melts  in  that  temperature  very  easily.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  ice  melts  in  water  the  temperature  of  which  is  more 
than  2  degrees  below  its  melting  temperature. 

After  the  melting  point  of  the  ice  was  determined,  we  measured  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquefied  ice;  it  waa  proved  that  this  water  con- 
tained generally  very  little  salt  indeed.  Surface  ice  gave  almost  fresh 
water,  but  the  ice  at  the  bottom  of  the  floe  contained  a  little  more  salt, 
salinity  varying  from  0.01  to  0.69.  The  latter  high  salinity  is  obtained 
from  the  liquid  ice  of  the  spongy  part  of  the  floe. 

Direct  measurement  of  the  ice  floes  has  shown  that  the  ice  ridges 
have  generally  the  height  of  10  to  14  feet.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet 
an  ice  ridge  16  feet  high.  One  separate  ice  ridge  was  22  feet  high, 
while  on  one  occasion  we  saw  a  detached  piece  projecting  something 
about  6  fathoms.  We  did  not  reach  it,  and  consequently  could  not 
measure  it,  so  that  this  last  figure  is  estimated  by  eye. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  measuring  the  superficial  part  of  the  ice, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  depth  to  which 
the  ice  ridges  extend  below  the  water  line.  The  direct  boring  of  the 
ice  gives  good  figures.  We  had  an  ordinary  boring  machine,  but  that 
did  not  answer  the  purpose  well  enough,  because  the  progress  of  boring 
was  rather  slow.  Then  we  arranged  a  steam  jet,  which  melted  a  hole 
in  the  ice,  and  answered  the  purpose  admirably;  but  unfortunately  we 
were  short  of  pipes,  and  could  not  reach  the  lowest  part  of  the  ridges. 
The  direct  boring  showed  the  thickness  of  ice  and  water  layers,  or 
spaces  in  the  direct  vertical  line.     These  are  the  figures: 

First  boring —  Second  boring — 

12  feet  ice.  21  feet  ice. 

2  feet  water.  2  feet  water. 

3  feet  ice.  3  feet  ice. 
2  feet  water.                              ,    — 

4  feet  ice.  Total,  26  feet. 

Total,  23  feet. 

« 

Then  we  tried  to  pass  under  the  ice  ridges  a  float  with  Thomson's 
sounding  tube  attached  to  it.  We  put  the  float  on  one  side  of  the  ice 
floe  and  passed  the  rope  around  it  to  the  other  side.  A  little  weight 
was  generally  attached  at  1  fathom  distance  from  the  float.  When  the 
rope  sank  properly  we  pulled  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  floe.  Some- 
times all  this  maneuver  was  done  with  the  boat  and  sometimes  with  the 
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ship  itself,  her  three  propellers  ^vin^  fatMlitv  for  such  complicated 
inrtneuver.  The  tlojit  j)jisse<l  under  the  rhain  of  lid^fes.  but  of  (^iirse 
it  (lid  not  i^et  to  the  lowest  |>art,  which  iniglit  projei^t  somewhere. 
Often  the  sounding*  tube  ha«  shown  4  to  5  fathoms'  depth,  but  some- 
times it  liasj  shown  7  fathoms.  Sopjirate  pieces  may  project  b<4ow  to 
the  depth  of  ^  or  t»  fathoms,  so  that  the  ii'e  rtoe  may  touch  the  ground 
at  that  depth,  but  probably  will  not  properly  settle  itself  imtil  the 
<lepth  of  .">  or  *»  fathoms  is  rejwhed. 

Hydrolojjiml  observations  t'onsist^l  in  determining  the  specific  j^rav- 
ity  of  water  at  <litTerent  depths.  lielow  I  gxre  the  specific  j^ravity  and 
tem|)ei-nture  of  water  at  two  stations,  one  liein^  on  a  piarailel  of  the 
rmrth  i)art  of  Spitzbersjen,  another  on  the  parallel  of  North  Cape: 


stH r ion  No.  :n .  Au^uMt  '20.  Statimi  No.  M,  Amnut  23. 

Tijo  n '  X..  A(P  :>»'  K.  73®  2r  N.,  KP^STVL 


-i 


i»-*»>*i.     T»*inp*»nn   .  17. ;»  r»««*i»     Tempera-J  ^  17..'> 


0  :n.t>  l.iRUA  II     '         41.6  1.0270 

14  :M.r>  lAtiga  -JJ  tau  l.U270 

J7  :«i.:;  :>»  :w.ti  i.o270 

:»  :U>.r>  I.OIWR  437  :a.U  1.U370 

:.H  :W.4  l.iUTD  >4W  M.'!  1.0270 

iH7  :{1.ti  I.iKttW  I.lWH  :«.l  I.UC27I 

I.;{fl7  ;».  1  HI27D 


Dn  exaniini?i}r  the  rifriires  of  hfith  stations,  one  i*an  not  fail  remark- 
inpf  that  from  the  depth  of  UM)  fatiioms  to  the  lK)tttmi  the  temperature 
and  spe(»itir  ora\'ity  <^f  water  are  almost  t.iie  same,  [n  the  upper 
strata  of  station  No.  :\4-  the  water  on  the  sui'fiu'e  is  the  simie  :is  at  tJie 
JK-»ttom.  visible  ojiilf  stream  water:  while  at  st;ition  No.  31  tiie  water 
of  the  up^XM*  strata  is  mueh  intiueniM*d  by  fresh  water  frcmi  ice  ami 
proriynt^tions.  Ft  is  remarkable  that  on  that  stsition  the  superticial 
water  is  cold;  then  <*omes  a  waiTn  layer,  then  ii^iin  cold,  then  warm 
and  r-old  a^ain. 

(V)ld  water  at  the  lower  strata  at  both  stjitions  h:us  a  temp)eniture 
of  ^ty  .  Such  a  low  temperature  is  not  met  in  the  Atlantir  to  the 
south  of  the  Thomson  ridjje.  The  water  ju^quires  Mich  a  low  tem- 
f^erature  somewhere  in  these  localities :  it  am  not  be  in  the  polar  sea, 
notwithstandinpf  its  excessive  cold,  bet^ose  the  upper  strata  there 
have  less  density.  I  have  discussed  this  question  with  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray. Ffe  thinks  that  the  cold  layer  of  this  region  Is  supplied  from 
the  top  water  F>e.injf  cr)oled  durinjf  the  winter  somewhere  close  to  Spitz- 
l>er^f»n,  or  t^>  the  .south  of  it,  where  no  water  of  less  density  interferes 
with  the  upj>er  layers  descending  to  the  h>ottom,  when  it  is  properly 
ccKrled  by  the  winter  c^ld.     I  perferrtly  coincide  with  the  opinion  of 
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the  distinguished  oceanographer,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  cold  water 
must  settle  down  the  slope  of  the  bottom  close  to  Spitzbergen. 

There  is  no  voyager  in  the  polar  regions  who  has  not  his  own  story 
of  bear  shooting.  I  could  not  sacrifice  time  in  that  sport,  but  there  is 
such  an  abundance  of  polar  bears  that  one  can  not  avoid  having  a  shot 
at  them.  Fresh  traces  of  the  white  bear  are  seen  on  almost  every 
other  ice  floe.  Generally  the  track  goes  from  one  end  of  the  floe  to 
the  other,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  bear  on  his  way  goes  straight,  whether 
on  water  or  a  floe  of  ice.  The  bear  usually  makes  a  hole  in  the  snow, 
and  then  lies  down  in  it,  so  that  you  can  not  see  him  from  a  short  dis- 
tance. When  a  ship  passes  he  jumps  out  at  once  from  his  hole,  and 
were  it  not  for  this  one  would  pass  him  by  unnoticed. 

The  moment  we  entered  the  ice  in  June  we  saw  two  bears,  but  we 
were  very  busy  at  that  time  with  the  study  of  the  ice,  so  that  we  let 
them  go  their  own  way.  When  we  came  next  into  the  ice  in  August 
we  saw  some  bears  almost  every  day.  One  bear  was  upon  the  floe 
when  we  approached.  Our  sportsman  wounded  him,  but  the  bear 
escaped  to  the  other  end  of  the  floe,  and  swam  over  the  lane.  By  that 
time  the  Yermak  approached  the  place  where  the  bear  was,  and  it  was 
shot  dead  by  a  bullet  from  the  forecastle  of  the  ship.  We  sta3^ed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  him  on  board.  On  another  occasion  three 
bears  approached  the  ship  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Afterwards 
they  proved  to  be  a  she  bear  with  her  cub,  and  a  he  bear.  The  watch- 
man roused  the  sportsman,  who  at  once  pursued  the  bears.  The  cub 
was  wounded  first,  in  the  leg,  and  it  was  most  pathetic  to  see  the 
mother  bear  help  her  baby  to  get  over  the  ridges.  Another  bullet 
killed  the  c^ub.  The  mother  be.ar,  imagining  that  it  was  the  he  bear 
that  had  killed  the  baby,  rushed  violently  upon  the  he  bear,  and  ripped 
up  his  skin  for  more  than  a  foot  in  length.  This  gave  to  our  sports- 
man the  chance  to  approach  and  finish  with  both  bears. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  experiment  is  the  behavior  of  the 
ship  herself  in  the  ice;  the  question  whether  or  not  the  steel  ice  breaker 
can  break  polar  ice  and  stand  its  pressure.  Experiments  in  the  Baltic 
have  shown  that  a  great  deal  of  power  is  required  to  propel  the  ship 
through  the  ice.  Ice  ridges  in  deep  water,  in  the  Baltic,  never  attain 
any  considerable  height,  but  the  ice  is  diflicult  to  pass  through;  and  it 
happens  that  the  ice  field,  which  is  no  higher  than  1  or  2  feet,  requires 
more  power  than  the  Yeniiak  can  supply.  In  these  cases  we  were 
obliged  to  move  the  ship  astern,  and  charge  at  full  speed,  gaining 
sometimes  less  than  the  half-length  of  the  ship  at  a  charge.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Baltic  ice,  being  composed  of  pieces  no  more  than  2  to  3 
feet  thick,  gives  a  very  great  skin  resistance  to  the  ship.  This  was  so 
to  such  an  extent  that  other  ships  following  the  Yermak  in  the  canal 
opened  by  her,  on  some  occasions,  could  scarcely  proceed  with  full 
speed. 
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It  iM  quite  another  proceeding,  breaking  the  polar  ice.  In  some 
places  of  the  Baltic  the  ice  field  \»  unintermpted  from  one  shore  to 
another.  In  the  arctic  nea^  the  ice  in  broken.  Floes  of  ice  might  be 
several  milen  or  several  fathoms  in  length.  Between  ice  floes  are  the 
lanes,  which  are  very  irregular.  Sometimes  ice  floes  are  pressed 
against  each  other  and  sometimes  not.  When  the  ice  is  not  pressed, 
the  progress  of  the  ship  is  very  easy.  Floes  of  ice  even  a  mile  long 
move  away  and  give  pass^e  to  the  ship.  The  sharp,  projecting 
angles  of  the  floes  break  very  easily,  and  sometimes  it  is  preferable  to 
shorten  the  way  by  cutting  a  floe  right  through.  Thick  polar  ice  looks 
very  heavy  and  strong,  and  when  walking  on  it  one  can  not  imagine 
that  Huch  a  heavy  thing  could  be  broken.  But  the  fsust  is  that  even 
ice  14  feet  thick  cracks  when  charged  at  by  the  ship,  provided  there 
is  room  to  remove  broken  parts. 

The  lower  part  of  the  polar  floe  has  constantly,  more  or  less,  the 
same  temperature,  while  the  temperature  of  the  surface  varies  with 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  which  sometimes  produces  the  cracks  and 
sometimes  prepares  the  ice  for  cracking.  The  moment  the  ship 
charges  the  ice  it  cracks  at  the  place  at  which  it  might  crack  in  half 
an  hour  itself  with  another  change  of  temperature  of  a  degree  or  so, 
or  with  the  t)eginning  of  pressure.  The  big  floe  cracks  more  easily 
than  the  small  floe,  which  sometimes  is  pushed  by  the  ship  and  goes 
in  front  until  it  manages  somehow  to  pass  on  one  side  of  the  ship  or 
the  other. 

Fields  of  humroo(;ky  ice  are  liable  to  crack  even  more  than  fields  of 
plain  ic/C.  In  charging  that  ice  the  ship's  bow  rises  to  9  feet;  then 
the  field  cracks,  the  ship  falls  down  and  goes  ahead,  moving  aside  the 
d(?briH  of  the  i(;c  field.  It  is  a  most  exciting  scene  to  see  some  of  the 
big  pieces  of  icjc  falling  down  into  the  water  and  the  others  coming  to 
th(^  Hiirfaco  from  a  great  depth,  every  detached  piece  trying  to  find  a 
new  iK)sition,  while  the  ship  itself,  being  always  pushed  ahead  by  her 
machinery,  gradually  advances,  maybe  rises  again,  and  gives  another 
ciiu'k  to  the  field  ice.  We  took  some  cinematograph  pictures,  which 
show  how  much  the  ship  lifts  herself  up  in  the  ice,  and  that  gives  us 
means  of  calculating  what  weight  is  applied  to  crack  the  floe  of  ice. 
If  the  ice  is  in  the  period  of  pressure,  progress  is  not  so  easy.  On  one 
ocxjasion  it  took  me  four  hours  to  make  2  miles,  while  usually  the  ship 
went,  by  zigzags,  with  a  speed  of  3i  knots,  making  good  2i  knots  an 
hour. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  ice-breaking  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
polar  regions.  Hummocks  in  the  Baltic  Sea  are  never  high  above 
the  level,  but  sometimes  they  are  very  deep.  According  to  our  meas- 
urement, they  go  down  to  as  much  as  20  feet.  On  one  occasion  we 
measured  27  feet  down  and  6  feet  up,  the  total  being  83  feet.  Such 
hmuniocks  are  composed  of  pieces  1  to  3  feet  thick.     Many  hum- 
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mocks  are  formed  at  the  time  when  ice  is  moved  by  the  swell;  the 
result  of  this  is  that  every  piece  of  ice  finds  its  best  position,  and 
the  whole  hummock  is  very  compact.  When  the  ship  charges  into 
it,  it  does  not  always  form  long  ci*acks,  but  breaks  under  the  ship, 
producing  no  heavy  effect  upon  her  skin.  When  the  ship  passes  half 
of  its  length  in  such  a  floe,  she  touches  so  many  fragments  of  ice  that 
tiiey  stop  the  progress  of  the  ship  bj*^  the  friction  and  the  pressure 
upon  the  skin  of  the  fore  part  of  the  ship.  When  the  ship  stops, 
there  is  no  other  way  than  to  go  back  and  charge  again.  This  time, 
before  the  bow  of  the  ship  touches  the  solid  ice  it  has  to  run  through 
100  feet  or  so  of  broken  ice;  that  diminishes  very  much  the  speed  of 
the  ship,  which  on  a  second  charge  may  make  a  very  little  headway. 
It  happens  sometimes  that  after  the  ship  stops  going  ahead  it  won't 
go  back,  and  it  takes  half  an  hour,  until  by  reversing  the  engines 
ahead  and  astern  one  can  get  the  ship  out  of  this  disagreeable  stand- 
still position.  From  time  to  time  it  happens  that  one  has  to  get  the 
use  of  an  ice  anchor  to  move  the  ship  astern.  Nothing  like  this  hap- 
pens in  the  polar  ice,  which  breaks  into  big  pieces,  and  consequently 
there  is  not  so  much  skin  resistance.  The  moment  you  stop  your 
engines  the  ship  goes  back  herself,  and  there  will  be  no  f mgments 
left  which  could  stop  her  progress  when  she  charges  the  second  time. 
For  this  reason  the  second  charge  will  be  almost  as  efficient  as  the 
first,  and  we  never  wanted  an  ice  cage  to  move  the  ship  in  the  polar 
region. 

Fresh-water  ice  in  the  Baltic  is  stronger  than  the  salt-water  ice  in 
the  Arctic  Sea,  but,  owing  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  of  the  ice, 
the  ship  never  receives  such  tremendous  local  blows  in  the  Baltic  Sea 
as  in  the  polar  region.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  in  the  Baltic 
the  force  of  the  engine  is  required,  while  in  the  Arctic  the  strength 
of  the  construction  is  the  main  thing  to  pay  attention  to. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  decide  the  question  whether  my  idea  of 
exploring  the  polar  regions  by  means  of  ice  breakers  is  sound  or  not; 
whether  in  future  explorers  of  the  Arctic  should  stick  to  their  sledges 
and  dogs,  or  trust  themselves  to  the  drifting  ships  of  Dr.  Nansen,  or 
embark  upon  the  strong  ice  breakers.  It  looks  as  if  the  voyage  on  the 
ice  breaker  is  the  most  expensive  of  the  three,  but  it  saves  time,  which, 
if  properly  calculated,  is  always  money.  If  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ice  breaker  is  to  be  used  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
Arctic,  then  comes  the  question.  What  sort  of  ice  breaker  is  good  for 
that  purpose?  Shall  we  repeat  the  Yermak^  or  shall  we  give  to  the 
new  ice  breaker  another  feature,  basing  ourselves  upon  the  lesson 
given  us  by  the  experiments  of  the  Yermak  in  the  polar  ice?  Surely 
the  Yermak  is  not  the  last  work  of  science  in  that  direction.  The  for- 
ward propeller  was  very  much  praised  in  America,  and  proved  to  be 
useful  in  the  Baltic.     But  when  we  first  entered  the  ice  in  June  last,  I 
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felt  at  once  that  the  fore  propeller  had  to  be  removed,  which  was  done 
on  my  returning  to  Newcastle.  No  forward  propeller  could  stand  the 
charges  of  the  ice  breaker  into  the  polar  ice;  and  if  it  does  so,  it  stops 
the  progress  of  the  ship.  Of  course,  the  Yermak  is  meant  for  double 
service;  for  the  Baltic  the  forward  propeller  is  useful,  and  for  the 
Arctic  it  is  objectionable.  We  have  either  to  sacrifice  one  or  the 
other;  but  if  a  special  ice  breaker  has  to  be  built  for  the  Arctic  it 
ought  to  be  without  forward  propeller. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  ship,  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
weight  of  material;  it  is  a  question  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
I  believe  that  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.  have  learned  very 
much  since  our  last  trial  in  the  polar  ice.  One  can  not  make  a  mis- 
take in  building  a  ship  too  strong.  The  Yermak  had  to  be  improved 
in  that  respect  after  the  first  trial,  and  we  have  to  do  something  more 
now.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  I  would  not  have  returned  without 
penetrating  farther  on,  in  order  to  study  that  unknown  region  a  little 
more. 

The  angle  of  the  stem,  70°  from  the  vertical  line,  proved  to  be  a 
good  one;  20°  for  the  sides  of  the  ship  is  also  not  bad,  but  it  should 
run  a  bit  higher  than  on  board  the  YermaJc^  because  the  ship  receives 
with  her  sides  tremendous  blows;  25°  would  be  still  more  profitable. 
With  such  a  shape  of  ship  one  would  expect  that  the  ship  would  roll 
heavily  at  sea.  I  did  not  dare  to  give  to  the  Yermak  any  bilge  keel, 
but  I  think  it  would  do  no  harm  to  the  ice-breaking  qualities  if  -the 
ship  was  supplied  with  two  short  bilge  keels  on  the  last  third  of  the 
length  of  the  ship;  it  would  improve,  somehow,  her  rolling  quality; 
also  a  big  rolling  chamber  would  be  useful. 

The  proportion  of  the  Yenrtak  is  1  to  4ri;  it  is  such  because  the  ship 
has  to  enter  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg.  For  the  polar  ice  breaker 
finer  lines  would  be  better,  but  finer  lines  increase  the  weight  of  the 
ship.     I  believe  1  to  5  would  be  a  good  proportion. 

The  size  of  the  ship  depends  very  nuich  on  the  power  required  and 
the  cjuantity  of  coal  suppl3\  The  bigger  the  ship  the  more  powerful 
will  be  the  engines  and  the  greater  the  supply  of  coals.  During  our 
work  in  the  Arctic  we  seldom  used  our  full  power;  the  ship  progi^essed 
fairly  well  with  the  engines  working  slow.  However,  sometimes  it 
happened,  during  the  pressure  of  the  ice,  that  full  power  was  required. 
In  such  a  case  a  ship  with  weak  engines  has  to  wait,  but  it  should  not 
be  more  than  a  few  hours.  The  progress  of  the  ice  ))reaker  with 
smaller  engines  will  not  be  so  quick;  anyhow,  it  will  be  progress.  I 
may  say,  the  less  power  you  have  the  more  patience  you  want  in 
going  through  the  polar  ices.  The  Fram  had  200  horsepower;  it  was 
not  enough  for  a  good  ice  breaker;  but  I  believe  2,500  horsepower  will 
be  sufficient  for  fairly  good  progress  through  the  ice. 
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The  distance  that  one  can  go  through  the  ive  will  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  fuel,  and  as  liquid  fuel  in  more  efficient  than  coal,  it  should 
be  aci^pted  for  the  polar  ice  breaker.  That  fuel  is  easily  put  into 
any  compartment  of  the  ship,  so  that  on  entering  the  ice  one  can  have 
as  much  of  that  fuel  as  the  ice  belt  and  the  shape  of  the  vessel  allows. 
Liquid  fuel  has  another  advantage  particularly  applicable  to  ice  break- 
ing, where  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  changed  so  often.  With  the 
liquid  fuel  you  stop  burning  instantaneously,  while  with  the  coal  you 
burn  it  unnecessarily  every  time  you  unexpectedly  reduce  your  full 
speed  to  a  dead  slow.  Liquid  fuel  is  easily  pumped  from  one  part  of 
the  ship  to  the  other,  and  can  be  used  for  trimming  and  heeling 
purposes. 

All  these  deductions  are  preliminary.  I  have  to  think  over  them, 
and  maylx5  more  detailed  study  of  the  material  we  collected  will  force 
me  to  make  a  slight  modification  of  what  I  have  stated  in  this  paper. 
But  there  will  be  no  modification  in  my  idea  that  the  exploration  of 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ought  to  be  done  with  the  help  of  the  polar 
ice  breakers. 
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CENTURY.' 


Address  before  Congress  of  Scientists  at  Aachen,  September  17,  1900, 

By  OscAB  Hebtwig, 

Director  of  the  Anatomical  and  Biological  Institute  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 


The  first  of  the  series  of  addresses  which,  upon  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, are  to  give  you  a  short  review  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  natural 
sciences,  treated  of  a  department  in  which  the  successes  of  the  scientist 
have  been  particularly  prominent;  for  the  acquaintance  with  the 
forces  of  nature,  which  the  chemist  and  physicist  have  earned  by 
investigation  in  their  laboratories,  is  the  starting  point  for  an  expert 
mastery  of  natui^e  that  has  reconstructed  the  life  of  civilized  peoples 
from  its  foundation.  From  unpromising  chemical  and  physical  dis- 
coveries have  arisen  numerous  giant  industries,  the  basis  of  a  commerce 
on  an  even  more  magnificent  scale,  and  various  technical  contrivances 
by  which  men  have  more  and  more  subjected  space  and  time  to  their 
will,  flitting  by  the  force  of  steam,  without  fatigue,  over  wide  stretches 
of  land,  or  interchanging  their  ideas  with  the  speed  of  lightning  over 
the  ocean. 

The  honorable  task  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot  is  to  report  upon  the 
development  of  biology  during  the  nineteenth  century.  That  science 
has  no  such  glittering  sucxjesses  to  show  as  those  I  have  mentioned; 
yet  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  which 
human  sagacity  has  won  even  in  the  realm  of  biology  is  not  inferior  to 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  chemico-physical  sciences  in  gen- 
eral scientific  importance  and  in  fruitfulness  for  human  civilization. 
The  insight  into  the  complicated  laws  of  nature  that  govern  organisms 
as  well  as  inorganic  bodies,  the  inquiry  into  their  structure,  their  origin, 
their  vital  processes,  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  cosmos, 
teaches  us  to  subject  the  world  of  living  creatures  also  to  the  domination 

*  Translation  of  Die  Entwicklung  der  Biologie  im  19  Jabrhundert.     Vortrag  auf  der 

Versammlung  deutscher  Naturforscher  zu  Aacben  am  17  September,  1900,  gebalten 

von  Oscar  Hertwig,  Director  des  anatomisch-biologiscben  Instituts  der  Berliner  Uni- 

versitat.    Jena.  Verlag  von  Gustav  Fischer,  1900. 
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of  ofur  mincL  tfaerehv  to  make  tbaa  -^enriceBhie  to  *Har  weifiyne  m  cotni^ 
lem  w»T?f«  or  wlien»  cfaev  <!oiifront  a»  ai»  hotlfle  pow«r»  to  d^eiid  our- 
2ielv<»  fmm  tiiem  by  hygienie  pruturtive  meaMiresw  But  wliaC  b»  mucli 
mon^  important,  biology  enligiiDHw  i&»  oonc^niiii^  our  own  hmiMm 
mtarR.  hodi  in  it»  eorporemi  and  in  fit»  ^piritiml  sfefpectBw  and  conse- 
qoentiy  iead^  to  a  greafer  maslery  (rr&r  oaiseiTe»:  and  m  aceordaiiee 
with  the  progTies«  of  that  knowledge  biokigr  aitfiiHBL*e&f  eren  our 
reiigioii^,  moraL  and  rxicial  kfea^v  and  tiierelyy  aroiiHe&f  wmrklHnoTii^ 
forren  which  hare  a  no  Ieia»  tnuu^rmmg^  «^e«-i  on  the  conduct  of  oar 
life  than  <ioe^  the  expert  ma^tary  orer  iBanimate  nature,  made  pai»bie 
by  phy^Hc?»  and  <^faani»try. 

The  endleam  realm  of  biokigy  i»  nmch  more  exteoare  than  the  eliiraa- 
ico-phyrHcal  scdence^.  For  Aat  reason*  in  the  brief  time  during  wfaicb 
I  (;an  v^entore  to  beg  your  attention  I  can  only  give  a  ammmary  review 
of  the  dev^elopment  of  die  :M9ence  dorhig^  die  nineteenth  centmry.  and 
can  only  refer  to  those  particakr  dxreetkxis  in  which  oar  bksiogieal 
knowledge  has  made  ife  principal  ^ogresBw 

A  .<^rt  definition  can  ^scarcely  express  correcdy  what  a  lirii^  ^^^^i^ 
b.or  what  life  is.  It  can  only  be  said  that  life  depends  upon  a  speeial, 
peculiar  organization  of  matt^«  and  diat  widi  th^  organiaatioa  are 
connected  .^^pecial  functions  (TerriditungeB  oder  Functionen)  which 
are  never  met  with  in  lifeless  nature.  The  particular  lHranche»  of  sci- 
ence which  refaite  to  die  study  of  animab  and  plants  are.  therefore^ 
commonly  divided  into  two  groups^  the  anatiimft^l  and  phy^ologieal 
sciences;  that  is  to  say.  into  those  which  deal  with  the  strttcture  or 
organization  of  the  bong  and  those  which  refaUe  to  ife  functioos  aad 
iti*  life  processes. 

In  both  directions*  our  knowledge  has  been  infinitely  ei^tended  during 
the  <renturv.  While  the  .sixteenth  and  .-^venteenth  centuriet?  brought 
the  great  anatomL^tf«.  an  Eoi^tachiu:?.  a  Fallopia.  a  Vesaltuis.  who.  with 
knife  and  ^^cwHon*,  opened  for  us  a  glimpse  into  the  nameroaj*  organs 
of  the  haman  body,  biolc^y  in  the  nineteenth  century  has?  achieved  its 
greatest  victory  in  the  province  of  microscopic  anatomy.  Equipped 
with  the  compound  microscope,  that  wonderful  in^^trument  which  emi- 
nent opticians  have  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  efliciency,  the 
anatomi.st^  were  now  in  a  position  to  discover  a  new  and  previously 
unHU-^pected  world  of  life. 

I  believe,  without  hesitation,  that  1  must  indicate  as  one  of  the  great- 
est a^-qulsitions  of  biology  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  discovery 
that  plants  and  animals  are  built  up  of  ceUs,  or.  speakinjr  in  general 
termn,  of  innumerable  minute  elementary  organism^.  By  the  joint 
labrirn  of  famous  biologists — I  will  name  only  Parkinje.  Schleiden  and 
Schwann,  Hugo  von  MohU  Nageli,  Remak.  Kolliker  and  VLrchow, 
Brucke,  Cohn,  and  ilax  Schultze — our  knowledge  of  the  organization  of 
living  substance  has  been  infinitely  broadened  and  deepened.     Anatomy 
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and  physiology  have  received  a  solid  foundation  in  the  theory  of  cells 
and  of  protoplasm,  just  as  chemistry  has  in  the  doctrine  of  atoms  and 
molecules. 

A  series  of  very  important  ideas  has  arisen  with  the  cell  theory.  If 
plants  and  animals  represent  in  a  certain  way  colonies  or  states  of 
socially  connected  elementary  living  beings,  vital  processes  are  nothing 
more  than  highly  complicated  resultants  of  numerous  elementary  proc- 
esses which  are  performed  in  the  cells.  Thus  it  was  suggested  to  draw 
parallels  and  to  institute  instructive  comparisons,  on  the  one  hand, 
between  the  individual  members  of  a  human  state  and  the  adjustments 
which  a  state  necessitates,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  structure 
and  the  life  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  body.  The  law  of  the  division 
of  labor  and  of  differentiation,  which  in  human  society  causes  separa- 
tion into  special  professional  classes  and  the  immense  diversitj^^  of  social 
employments,  was  rightly  adducjed  by  Milne-Edwards,  by  Spencer, 
and  by  many  others  to  illustrate  the  building  up  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  body  from  its  organs  and  tissues.  With  Lionel  Beale  and  Max 
Schultze  we  learned  to  distinguish  in  histology  between  a  formative 
substance,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  and  the  product  of  their  forma- 
tion or  work,  and  recognized  that  the  various  cells  as  they  assumed  in 
the  service  of  the  whole  organism  different  functions  or  work,  accord- 
ing to  time  and  place  and  their  relations  to  one  another,  became  corre- 
spondingly diversified  in  their  intimate  structure,  and  that  in  this  way 
the  various  tissues  and  organs  came  into  existence. 

The  scientific  elaboration  of  the  theory  of  cells  and  tissues  has  occu- 
pied many  naturalists  for  several  generations,  and  they  have  erected 
the  stately  palace  of  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  plants  and  animals. 
Yet  even  here  many  impoitant  questions  await  solution,  especially  that 
of  the  finer  structure  of  the  cell-nucleus  and  of  protoplasm,  and  the 
question  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  nervous  system  and  of 
the  organs  of  sense,  concerning  which  almost  every  year  still  brings 
us  new  investigations  and  new  discoveries,  sometimes  of  great 
importance. 

With  the  aid  of  the  compound  microscope  biological  research  has 
in  the  passing  century  opened  to  our  inspection  a  second  new  and  sov- 
ereign world  of  life,  the  world  of  the  simplest  unicellular  organisms, 
which  were  introduced  into  classification  by  many  investigators  as 
an  intermediate  kingdom  between  plants  and  animals — the  protista. 
Great  was  the  wonder,  in  the  middle  of  our  century,  when  Ehrenberg 
discovered  that  whole  geological  formations  originate  from  (erdschich- 
ten)  very  minute  organisms,  often  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
which  grow  in  fresh  water  and  in  the  sea  in  immense  numbers.  For 
when,  at  death,  their  soft  protoplasmal  bodies  decompose,  their  hard 
shells  and  skeletons  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  of  silica  still  remain,  and 
sinking  by  their  weight  to  the  bottom  produce,  in  thousands  of  years, 
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in  spite  of  tlieir  >iU2iIl  r4ze.  jet  in  virtne  of  tiieir  inconceiTftUe 
tude.  T^tnit^i  nmny  meters  thii.-k.  The  «*fa&Ik  elilL*  cm  the  eoa:<ts  of 
Bu^n  :ind  of  Eo^iand  iirn  '»uilt  up  of  the  refn^in;!*  of  foraminifem: 
WADv  i;>bLDd>  in  the  Sxith  S^a.  of  the  wonderful  ;^iticeou.<  framework 
uf  HMiioLirisi.  and  >tr:itx  su«.*h  :l>  the  «iiatomaA.-eoci»  e&rth  of  Bilina^  of 
the  silicet.>u.s  shells  of  diaCoixL^. 

But  still  more  important  than  the:^  lu^^i^y  lntere:<tiii|r  faicts  for  our 
^ueral  knowled^  of  nature  was*  a  second  series*  of  di«eoTeries?  which 
1  would  place  bj  the  side  of  the  cell  tiieory  Si?  a  second  capitml  aefaieve* 
meiit  of  the  century  in  the  department  of  bioloj^y .  Minute  org&nisms 
are  recognized  as  the  cause  of  widely  di:^tribated  processses  of  patre- 
faction^  of  fermentation,  and  of  very  numerous  diseaises  of  plants  and 
of  animals.      They  are  unlcellidar  alg»«  fun^  bocteria,  and  allied 


m  icn>-onjraaLsnL>. 


Three  ^reat  investigators  have  here  been  the  pioneer* — in  the  botan- 
ical department,  de  Bary.  who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  study  of 
diseases  of  plants  by  the  elaboration  of  suitable  methods  of  obeenra- 
tion  and  pnx'esses  of  cultivation:  in  the  bacteriological  department. 
Pksteur  and  Kobert  Koch.  The  «rreat  French  investigator,  equally 
distinguished  as  a  chemist  and  as  a  biologist,  and  particidarly  Robert 
Koch,  have  by  their  ej^perimental  methods — among  which  pure  cul- 
tures, artiiicial  nutriment  (N^rbOden),  the  gelatin  processes,  and 
transfer  bv  inoculation,  stand  at  the  head — afforded  wavs  and  means 
which  we  must  thank  for  an  inunense  enrichment  of  our  knowledge. 

Again,  in  the  short  span  of  two  or  three  decades,  an  extensive  depart- 
ment of  si'ience  has  been  established — I  mean  bacterioli^y.  For  it  is 
the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  our  age,  with  its  greatly  increased 
interest  in  science,  with  its  more  perfect  organization  of  expert  work 
(crelchsteu  arh)eit).  with  its  numerous  scientific  institutions,  with  its 
enlightened  and  accelerated  intercommunication  of  ideas  by  journals 
and  by  the  daily  press,  that  if  a  new  mark  Ls  set  up,  and  if  the  way  to 
its  attainment — the  si'ientitic  method — is  found,  then  evervwhere  the 
forces  of  work  are  roused  to  feverish  activity  as  in  no  earlier  time. 
How  quickly  were  the  first  abortive  experiments  followed  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  microbes.  The  exciting  agents  of  anthrax,  of  septicemia  and 
pyemia,  of  erysipelas,  of  typhus,  of  intermittent  fever  and  of  trholera, 
of  tubenidosis.  of  malaria,  and  of  many  other  infei*tiou<  diseases  of 
men  and  of  animals,  down  to  insects  and  worms,  were  discovered,  and 
their  life  histories  studied. 

It  Ls  a  grand  thing  to  enrich  our  stcx*k  of  knowledge  by  new  dis- 
coveries: yet  it  may  be  not  less  important  and  serviceable  to  refute 
and  eliminate  em^rs.  and  especially  the  errors  which  infest  s^uence 
itself.  The  less  men  knew  in  the  past  of  the  vital  pnx'ess  the  more 
ready  they  were  to  accept  as  an  established  fact  the  hypothesis  of  spon- 
taneous generation  (Urzeugung) — that  is  to  say.  the  assumption  that 
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the  simplest  living  beings  take  their  origin  direct  from  lifeless  nature. 
Just  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  intestinal  worms  and  infusoria, 
also  formerly  called  inf usion-animalculaB  (Aufgussthierchen),  were  sup- 
posed to  arise  by  ^'equivocal  generation,"  so  at  a  later  date  bac^teria 
and  allied  microbes,  because  they  seemed  so  very  small  and  simple, 
and  so  suddenly  invaded  liquids  without  anybody's  knowing  whence 
they  came,  were  supposed  to  be  so  formed.  It  was  not  one  of  the 
smallest  services  which  Pasteur  rendered,  that  he  irrefutably  proved, 
by  scientific  methods,  that  for  microbes,  too,  the  saying  is  fulfilled, 
"  Omne  vivum  e  vivo,"  life  comes  only  from  life.  B}^  Pasteur's  experi- 
ments we  know  that  the  germs  of  those  organisms  are  everywhere 
more  or  less  abundantly  distributed  in  water,  air,  and  earth. 

In  the  doctrine  of  cells,  too,  in  its  first  form,  the  idea  of  spontaneous 
generation  made  a  pernicious  nest,  for,  according  to  the  view  of 
Scheiden  and  Schwann,  new  cells  arise  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and 
plants  by  a  sort  of  crystallization  from  a  nutritive  solution,  either 
within  or  without  mother  cells.  The  truth  that  the  increase  takes 
place  solely  by  propagation  by  division  was  first  made  out  by  weari- 
some labor  by  the  admirable  investigations  of  Mohl  and  Nageli,  of 
Remak,  Kolliker,  and  Virchow,  and  many  other  students,  and  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  univei*sal  biological  law:  "Omnis  cellula  e  cellula." 

It  may  be  broadly  said  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  progress  of  science, 
the  chasm  between  living  and  lifeless  nature,  instead  of  gradually 
closing  up,  has,  on  the  contrary,  become  deeper  and  wider.  More 
thorough  study,  aided  by  philosophical  intuition,  teaches  year  by 
year  more  distinctly  that  the  cell,  that  elementary  bed  rock  of  living 
nature,  is  far  from  being  a  peculiar  chemical  giant  molecule,  or  living 
albumen,  and  as  such  destined  to  become  the  subject  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  future.  The  cell  is  itself  an  organism,  compounded  from  numer- 
ous still  smaller  vital  units.  They  are  of  various  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  are  bound  together  through  relations  to  the  vital  process  of 
the  cells  unknown  to  us.  Here  lies  hidden  a  world  of  minute  life  for 
the  investigation  of  which  the  power  of  our  microscopes  and  usual 
methods  of  research  fall  short,  but  which,  we  will  hope,  a  biology  of 
the  future,  with  more  perfect  instruments  and  methods,  may  attain. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  elaboration  of  the  method  of 
staining,  which  we  may  expect  to  be  extraordinarily  perfected  and  its 
powers  to  be  greatly  increased.  To  this  we  must  add  the  insight 
which  the  investigations  of  Butschli,  Strasburger,  Flemming,  van 
Beneden,  and  many  others  have  afforded  of  the  facts  (vorgang)  of  the 
division  of  nuclei  and  cells.  In  karyokinesis  we  see  how,  at  cei-tain 
times,  minute  parts  in  the  cell  of  diverse  cheuiical  nature,  such  as  cen- 
trosomes,  spindle  filaments,  chromosomes,  nucleoles,  and  protoplasm 
tracts  are  distinguishable,  and  how,  impelled  by  enigmatical  forces, 
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tbey  arrange  themHelves  in  a  .sequence  of  complicated  iigurei:^,  and  so 
distribute  themselves  to  two  **  daughter '^  organisms. 

But  the  most  impressive  argument  for  the  doctrine  that  the  cell  itself 
must,  in  its  turn,  be  a  highly  complex  organism  is,  above  all,  the  part 
it  plays  in  the  developmental  process  of  higher  plants  and  animals, 
for  the  cells  of  egg  and  seed,  as  Nageli  has  explained  in  a  philosoph- 
ical manner,  are  the  vehicles  of  the  numberless  properties  by  which  the 
different  species  of  organisms  are  distinguished.  They  therefore 
consist  of  hereditary  masses  or  idioplasm,  which,  in  order  to  include 
the  inherited  properties  which  are  destined  to  become  manifest  in 
growth,  must  be  a  highly  organized  body. 

With  this,  I  come  to  the  third  great  advance  which  biolc^y  has 
effected  in  the  nineteenth  century.  More  than  previous  ages,  our  cen- 
tury has  been  dominated  by  the  idea  of  dev^elopment.  It  has  made 
itself  felt  as  a  working  leaven  in  many  departments  of  knowledge,  phi- 
losophy, history,  philology,  sociology,  and  geology,  but  nowhere  more 
than  in  biology.  Yet  the  living  organism  is  the  only  natural  object 
which  puts  before  our  eyes,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  a  complete  cycle 
of  development,  from  the  fecundated  egg  to  the  perfect  creation  again 
productive  of  new  life. 

On  closer  examination  the  question  of  the  development  of  the 
organism  embraces  two  different  questions:  First,  that  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual — that  is,  the  cycle  of  phenomena  through  which 
it  nms,  starting  from  the  egg  until  its  natural  death;  and,  secondly, 
the  question  as  to  how  so  extraordinarily  complicated  a  product  as  we 
have  found  the  vegetable  or  animal  organism  to  be  arose  in  a  natural 
way  in  the  course  of  the  earth's  history.  Ontogeny  and  phylogeny, 
to  avail  ourselves  of  a  pair  of  terms  introduced  by  Haeckel,  are  the 
two  fields  oi  research  into  which  the  doctrine  of  development  of 
organisms  is  divided. 

Ontogeny  alone  is  subject  to  direct  scientific  investigation.  From 
the  fertilized  egg  on  it  is  possible,  by  the  choice  of  suitable  plants  and 
animals,  to  follow  their  development  step  by  step  from  one  stage  to 
the  next.  Here  again  the  microscope  has  been  the  instrument  with 
the  help  of  which  we  have  penetrated  deeply  into  ontogeny  and  have 
set  forth  the  universal  laws  of  formation.  Since  the  davs  of  Pander 
and  ('arl  Ernst  von  Baer,  who  has  been  called  the  ''  father  of  the  his- 
tory of  development"  on  account  of  his  immortal  services,  thanks  to 
a  great  roll  of  (ierman,  French,  English,  Russian,  and  Icalian  embry- 
ologists,  there  has  been  erected  a  comprehensive,  excellent,  lordly, 
well- joined,  systc^matic  histor\'  of  development.  In  details  many  proc- 
esses have  yet  to  be  examined  more  nicely;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
essence  of  individual  development  has  been  explained  upon  its  mor- 
phological side,  and  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  insight  into  it 
which  we  have  gained,  especially  when  we  recall  how  the  greatest  men 
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of  science  and  philosophers  of  former  centuries — Haller,  Leibnitz, 
Cuvier — were  wrecked  on  the  problem  of  development;  how  they  stood 
impotent  before  it  with  their  methods  of  research. 

That  every  animal,  man  included,  is  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  tem- 
porarily a  single  cell;  that  this  cell  multiplies  by  frequently  repeated 
divisions;  that  the  cells  aiTange  themselves  into  germinal  layers  from 
which  again  the  single  organs  take  their  origin,  and  that  it  is  bj'^ 
the  association  of  the  cell  communities,  as  they  multiply,  after  many 
metamorphoses,  that  the  perfect  creature  is  formed,  are  facts  of  the 
correctness  of  which  everybody  can  easily  convince  hiuLself .  They 
are  secure,  permanent  acquisitions  of  science. 

With  the  second  question,  on  the  other  hand,  we  pass  to  the  sphere 
of  hypothesis.  How  did  the  organisms  that  are  living  to-day  arise  in 
the  course  of  the  earth's  history?  Certainly  an  investigator  well 
schooled  in  philosophy  will  consider  it  to  be  a  universal  truth  that  the 
organisms  which  to-day  people  the  earth  did  not  in  bygone  geological 
ages  exist  in  their  present  forms,  but  they,  too,  must  have  gone  through 
a  process  of  development,  beginning  with  the  simplest  forms,  which 
Haeckel  has  distinguished  from  the  ontogenetical  process  by  terming  it 
phylogenetical.  The  investigator  will  come  to  this  conclusion  by  con- 
necting different  departments  of  biology.  He  will  especially  rely 
upon  the  facts  of  individual  development,  which  actually  teach  a 
becoming  of  the  complicated  from  the  simpler.  He  will  further 
appeal  to  comparative  anatomy,  upon  that  philosophical  science  whose 
erection  has  been  brought  in  our  century  to  high  perfection  by  Cuvier 
and  Meckel,  by  Johannes  Muller  and  Gegenbaur. 

But  try  to  fully  portray  in  detail  in  what  special  form  a  species 
of  animals  of  our  day  lived  in  the  hoary  antiquity,  and  the  ground  of 
experience  vanishes  beneath  you,  for  of  the  innumerable  milliards  of 
creatures  which  lived  in  former  geological  periods — periods  whose 
duration  is  estimated  in  millions  of  years — only  scanty  remains  of 
skeletons  have  in  exceptional  cases  been  preserved  in  a  fossil  con- 
dition. Of  course  from  them  we  can  gather  but  a  very  incomplete 
and  hypothetical  idea  of  the  soft  bodies  to  which  they  once  belonged. 
Furthermore,  it  remains  in  every  case  undecided  whether  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  creature  whose  sparse  remains  we  study  did  not 
die  out  altogether,  so  that  he  can  not  be  claimed  as  the  ancestor  of  any 
living  form  whatever. 

Twice  in  our  century  has  the  question  of  descent  deeply  stirred 
both  scientists  and  laymen  and  injected  a  powerful  ferment  into  the 
world  of  ideas.  Brightly  shine  down  upon  us  from  history  the  oppo- 
site names  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin.  Lamarck,  the  great  French 
zoologist,  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  our  century,  at  the  time  of  the 
Gei-man  and  French  philosophy  of  nature,  his  famous  Philosophic 
Zoologique,  a  monument  of  freer  philosophical  consideration  of  the 
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world  of  organisms.  In  1859  Charles  Darwin  pablished  his  epoch- 
making  work  apon  the  origin  of  species,  a  work  distinguished  for  the 
collection  and  sifting  of  a  great  and  previously  little-noticed  mass  of 
facts,  and  by  being  cranmied  with  important  new  points  of  view.  In 
particular  much  light  was  thrown  by  Darwin  upon  the  relations  of 
organisms  to  one  another  and  to  environing  nature,  a  subject  which 
had  previously  been  neglected  and  even  now  is  little  understood^ 
notwithstanding  the  partial  insight  into  it  which  that  great  genius  has 
afforded. 

More  fortunate  than  his  forerunner,  whose  merit  was  only  first 
recognized  by  posterity,  Darwin  saw  his  doctrine  fall  upon  better  pre- 
pared soil,  so  that  it  produced  a  scientific  movement  sustained  by 
enthusiasm  and  adopting  his  name,  Darwinism.  He  had  the  good  luck 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  powerful  advocate,  Haeckel,  who  in  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  of  the  history  of  development  far  surpassed  him. 
Men  now  believed  that  the  secret  of  how  new  organic  species  arise 
was  at  last  out;  that  the  riddle  of  the  "^  true  causes  of  forms  ^'  had  been 
guessed,  and  that  the  theory  of  selection  furnished  the  elucidation  of 
the  theory  of  descent.  "Struggle  for  existence,"  "survival  of  the 
fittest,"  **  natural  selection,"  were  the  formulse  by  which  the  organic 
empire  was  to  be  laid  open.  Adherents  and  opponents  to  the  new 
doctrine  appeared.  Hither  and  thither  waged  the  battle  with  a 
vehemence  which  scientific  hypotheses  seldom  inspire.  Darwinists, 
Ultradarwinists,  Antidarwinists,  Neodarwinists,  Haeckelians,  and 
Weismannists  mingled  in  the  fray.  Weismann,  going  beyond  Dar- 
win, published  The  Omnipotence  of  Natural  Selection;  Herbert 
Spencer  hurled  at  him  with  The  Inadequacy  of  Natural  Selection. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  comprehensible  in  politics,  but  how  shall  we 
explain  such  a  remarkable  turmoil  about  a  scientific  question?  It 
seems  to  me  that  not  the  least  of  the  reasons  was  that  the  formulae  of 
explanation,  •'struggle  for  existence,"  "'survival  of  the  fittest," 
"selection,"  are  very  vague  expressions,  which  only  gain  scientific 
value  ]>y  the  mode  in  which  they  are  applied  in  the  concrete  case. 
Why  has  the  term  "struggle  for  existence  "  not  been  brought  down  to 
application?  It  has  become  a  standing  and  favorite  form  of  words  in 
writings  upon  national  economy  and  politics;  and  there  it  is  excusable. 
But  it  ]>egins  to  be  less  so  when,  at  the  Dai-winian  flood  tide,  Du  Prel 
would  use  it  as  a  fomiula  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  With  too  general  terms  single  cases  can  not  be  explained,  or 
a  mere  shadow  of  an  explanation  is  given,  while  the  true  causal  connec- 
tion remains  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before.  Now,  the  problem  of  sci- 
entific research  is  to  make  out  the  precise  cause  of  an  observed  effect, 
or,  more  correctly,  since  nothing  happens  from  a  single  cause,  its  dif- 
ferent causes. 

But  surely  the  origin  of  the  organic  world  by  natural  causas  is  an 
extraordinarily  intricate  and  difficult  problem.     It  is  as  little  to  be 
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solved  by  a  magical  formula  as  all  diseases  are  to  be  cured  by  one  med- 
icine. While  Weismann  was  announcing  the  "omnipotence  of  nat- 
ural selection,"  he  saw  himself  forced  to  the  confession,  "We  can 
usually  not  prove  that  any  given  adaptation  is  due  to  natural  selection." 
Now,  this  is  as  much  as  to  say:  In  truth,  we  know  nothing  about  the 
complex  of  causes  which  has  produced  the  particular  phenomenon. 
"Inadequacy  of  natural  selection"  therefore  opposes  itself,  with 
Spencer. 

In  this  scientific  strife  with  which  our  century  closes,  the  doctrine 
of  development  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  selection  theory.  The 
two  stand  upon  very  different  ground.  For  we  may  say,  wjth  Huxley, 
"If  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  were  swept  away,  evolution  would  still 
stand  where  it  was."  In  it  we  possess  a  permanent  acquisition  of  our 
century;  one  of  its  greatest,  and  resting  upon  facts. 

With  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  development  and  the  theory 
of  selection,  we  have  already  made  a  step  into  the  realm  of  physiology. 
But  every  division  of  a  science  into  special  departments,  including  that 
of  biology  into  anatomy  and  physiology,  is  artificial  and  scarcely 
capable  of  being  strictly  carried  out.  The  construction  and  the  action 
of  a  part,  or  its  structure  and  its  function,  are  intimately  connected; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  neither  can  truly  be  understood  without 
studying  the  other. 

Observation  alone  will  afford  a  very  insufficient  insight  into  the 
mode  of  working  of  a  particular  organ,  and  in  many  cases  none  at  all. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  an  organ  for  (was 
leistet  ein  organ)  ?  the  physiologist  has  to  avail  himself  of  the  most 
various  aids,  by  which  alone  he  can  draw  any  conclusion  from  what  he 
has  observed;  and  what  the  microscope  is  for  the  anatomist,  that  for 
the  physiologist  is  systematically  conducted  experimentation,  scientific 
investigation  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisnLS. 

By  phy tophysiological  experiments,  Sachs,  Pf effer,  and  many  other 
trained  experimenters  have  enlightened  us  concerning  the  geotropism 
and  heliotropism  of  plants,  concerning  phototaxis,  chemotaxis,  and  sim- 
ilar interesting  phenomena.  Especially  experimental  physiology  has 
established  in  how  high  a  measure  plants  in  all  their  functions,  even 
in  their  formation,  are  dependent  upon  external  factors. 

Animal  experiments  can  be  conducted  in  various  ways.  Against 
one  kind,  termed  vivisection,  which  involves  slighter  or  more  severe 
surgical  operations,  an  obstinate  campaign  has  been  conducted  in  gen- 
eral society,  and  here  and  there  not  without  some  success.  It  is  surely 
an  ill-placed  sensibility.  For  what  should  all  the  suffering  that  the 
investigator  inflicts  upon  the  animal  world,  and  which  he  takes  pains 
humanely  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  by  chloroform  and  moi'phine,  sig- 
nity  in  comparison  with  the  infinitely  greater  and  more  numerous  ben- 
efits suffering  humanity  enjoys  from  the  medicinal  art,  which  the 
animal  experiment  and  the  knowledge  gained  by  it  brings  to  greater 
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effect! venes<^f  Or  wimt  ^oahi  the  vittim»  of  :?eieiice.  so  triffin^  in 
number,  si^nii^  ui  «*t>mp9iri;^>n  with  the  niiiiiherie:»  and  modi  more 
orrievous  suffering  which  in  the  unalter&bie  order  of  nature  one  ^j*™^! 
often  indict^  upt>n  another,  it  may  he  in  bestial  omelty.  or  in  comr- 
pari>4>n  with  the  pain  whi«*h  the  homan  mire  emfairei^  from,  accidents 
and  «iLseaf?e^  of  ail  kind^*.  or  which  men  inffiet  opon  one  another  in 
mar'ien>cLS  wars? 

People  ou^ht  rather  U>  he  thankful  that  by  experiments  upon 
animals  physiolo^'  has^  in  the  nineteenth  century  most  snccessfnUj 
increai?ed  the  the  treasure  of  oar  knowledge.  The  section  and  exeitn- 
tion  of  the  .spinal  roots  brought  u^^  Beil*s  theorem.  In  the  same  waj 
the  physiology  of  the  mot<t  variooiJ  peripheral  nerves  was  brought  into 
existence.  Ln«4uding  that  moi^t  important  of  all  diis  series  of  doctrines^ 
that  of  the  action  of  the  ragns  nerves.  Johannes  Mailer  established  the 
law  of  the  the  specitic  energy  of  the  nerves  of  sense.  IVrtial  sections 
of  the  spinal  in>rd  and  the  stody  of  the  heightened  and  lowered  degen- 
eration thereby  pn^daced  enabled  as  to  get  a  view  of  the  different 
nervous  paths  of  ct>ndaction.  Acute  experimenters  even  socceeded  in 
penetrating  int4>  the  secrets  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  locnIiaRd 
lesions!  by  removal  or  other  destruction  of  particular  parts  of  the 
brain,  and  in  disi*overing  in  the  spinal  marrow  a  special  center  of 
breathing  and  vasi^ular  controL  in  particular  places  of  the  cortex,  here 
a  center  of  language,  there  a  seeing  tracts  a  hearing  tract*  or  a  feeing 
tract,  etc. 

Elxperiments  upon  animals  have  put  many  other  departments  o€ 
physiology  within  reach  of  the  scientrtic  understanding.  The  cele^ 
brated  Harvey's  doctrine  was  refined  to  a  mechanics  of  the  circulation 
of  tht^^  hl<HMi  when  the  veUxMty  of  the  current,  as  well  as  its  pressure 
in  ditf^^renr  parts  of  the  sy-item  of  tubes,  had  been  accurately  measured 
by  ingfr^nioiis  devices.  The  study  of  the  physiology  of  digestion  and 
of  metah«jlism  was  well  l^egnn  hv  making  dstulas  into  the  stomacii 
and  intestines  or  by  otherwise  obtaining  juices  of  the  different  glands* 
and  these,  once  obtained,  were  made  the  subjects  of  further  experi- 
ments to  di>4'over  their  functions  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

A  still  gr»^ater  blessing  for  mankind  has  come  from  experiments 
upon  animals  in  two  other  directions,  which  in  the  nineteenth  i*entury 
have  been  system:iti<*ally  prosei^uted  and  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  practical  medicine,  but  do  not  retjuire  vivisection.  One 
direction  is  that  of  the  study  of  the  effects  of  chemical  bodies  upon  the 
organism  into  which  they  are  absorbed.  The  investigator  ought  first 
to  asc-ertain  by  numerous  systemati^^ly  <N)nducted  experiments  upon 
animals  what  effects  in  every  part  of  the  system  chloroform  and  ether, 
morphine,  coi^ine,  antipyrine.  or  p^^werful  poisons  such  as  atropin, 
belladonna,  strvchnine,  curare,  and  numen)us  other  chemicals  which 
chemical  manufacturers  are  throwing  in  constantly  increasing  profu- 
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sion  upon  the  market,  produce  in  stronger  and  in  weaker  doses  before 
he  studies  their  application  as  medicines  for  this  or  that  diseased  con- 
dition of  man. 

Our  materia  medica  has  been  greatly  enriched  in  this  way  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  the  increase  goes  on  yearl3^  I  will  here 
call  to  mind  the  new  processes  of  cure  first  tested  upon  animals  which 
are  acquisitions  of  the  latest  dates:  Koch's  tuberculin,  the  diphtheria 
serum  of  Behring  and  Ehrlich,  and  the  other  different  kinds  of  serum 
that  have  been  proposed  against  lockjaw,  the  plague,  and  many  dis- 
eases of  animals,  as  well  as  Pasteur's  peculiar  method  of  treatment  of 
hydrophobia. 

In  the  second  direction  I  mentioned  I  have  in  mind  the  study  of 
that  great  host  of  maladies  evoked  by  the  invasion  into  the  animal 
system  of  alien  parasitic  organisms  as  excitants  of  disease.  Experi- 
ments upon  animals  have  alone  rendered  possible  that  great  triumphal 
march  which  the  biological  research  of  our  century  has  traveled  over, 
discovery  treading  on  the  heels  of  discovery.  In  order  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  essence  of  the  trichina  disease,  Leuckart  and 
Virchow  caused  trichinous  meat  to  be  consumed  by  many  animals 
selected  for  experiment,  and  in  that  way  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  development  of  the  trichina  and  the  mode  in  which,  by  its 
introduction  into  the  body  of  the  infected  animal,  it  produces  the 
different  stages  of  the  process  of  disease.  Davaine  and  Koch  cleared 
up  the  nature  of  anthrax  by  inoculating  a  healthy,  susceptible  animal 
with  a  tiny  drop  of  blood  from  an  animal  suffering  from  anthrax,  and 
in  this  simple  way  infected  it  so  as  to  establish  the  development  of 
the  anthrax  bacillus  in  all  stages.  The  investigator  pursues  the  same 
method  in  all  cases,  with  erysipelas  and  septicemia,  typhus,  cholera, 
the  plague,  tuberculosis,  malaria,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  infectious 
diseases  which  are  produced  by  the  lowest  fungi,  bacteria,  sporozoa, 
and  other  kinds  of  parasites. 

But  the  modern  physiologist  contemplates  with  yet  greater  pride 
than  that  which  the  results  of  those  animal  experiments  awaken,  the 
extraordinary  success  which  his  science  has  achieved  in  our  century  in 
two  other  great  fields,  those  of  biochemistry  and  biophysics. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  vitalistic  doctrine  the  scientific  doctrine  rife 
at  the  beginning  of  our  century  was  that  the  organic  substances  of 
which  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals  are  built  could  only  be  pro- 
duced by  the  peculiar  vital  forces  of  these  organisms,  so  that  destiny 
refused  to  the  chemist  the  power  of  imitating  any  such  substances  by 
his  insufiScient  methods. 

One  brilliant  discovery  by  Wdhler  at  length  shattered  the  vitalistic 
error,  for  he  succeeded  in  producing  artificially  in  his  laboratory  one 
of  the  peculiar  products  of  the  vital  process  of  animals,  namely,  urea. 
Soon,  in  the  rapid  progress  upon  which  organic  chemistry  now  entered, 
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the  like  was  accomplished  in  niaoy  other  cases^  until  now  the  auda- 
cious hope  can  be  cherished  that  some  day  chemistry  may  perhaps 
even  perform  the  synthesis  of  albumen,  the  most  complex  of  all 
organic  substances.  Chemistry  has^  however,  progressed  further  in  the 
analysis  than  in  the  synthesis  of  these  organic  bodies  from  which  the 
cells,  tissues,  and  juices  of  plants  and  animals  are  built,  having  aCkia- 
lytically  investigated  the  c*arbohyAiites,  fats,  albuminous  bodies,  and 
their  numberless  derivatives  and  products  of  decomposition.  Thus 
has  a  physiological  chemistry  gradually  been  developed — a  science  rich 
in  results,  from  which  still  more  weighty  disclosures  are  awaited  in  the 
future. 

The  chemical  processes  upon  the  normal  course  of  which  life  depends 
were  naturally  in  great  measure  opened  up  to  us  by  the  increased 
knowledge  of  organic  substances.  Pfluger's  invention  of  the  mercu- 
rial gas  pump  and  other  important  apparatus  and  the  improvement  of 
chemico-physiological  methods  generally  imparted  a  powerful  upward 
impuL«^  to  the  physiology  of  respiration,  of  the  formation  of  blood, 
of  assimilation  and  secretion;  while  extensive  and  laborious  experi- 
mental inv^estigations  by  Claude  Bernard,  Pettenkofer  and  Yoit,  Lud- 
wig,  Pfluger.  Heidenhain,  and  many  others  successfully  elucidated  the 
digestion  of  albuminous  bodies,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  and  the  func- 
tions performed  by  the  salivary  glands,  stomach,  liver,  and  pancreas. 

Simultaneously  with  triumphantly^  raising  its  head  in  the  chemical 
direction,  physiology  did  the  same  thing  in  the  physical  direction.  In 
its  contest  with  vitalism,  which  held  to  the  assumption  of  special  vital 
forces  as  needed  for  the  explanation  of  life,  thus  erecting  a  rigid  party 
wall  between  the  inorganic  world  and  the  empire  of  life,  the  highest 
principle  of  physiology  came  to  be  that  organisms  are  subject  to  the 
universal  laws  of  nature.  Its  guiding  star  was  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  force,  which  was  established  bv  Rol>ert  Maver  and  Helm- 
holtz;  while  the  highest  goal  of  its  research  was  the  introduction  of 
physieo-mathematic*al  methods  into  physiology,  by  which  it  should 
become  possible,  by  the  methods  of  weighing,  measuring,  and  count- 
ing, to  penetrate  the  essence  of  the  vital  process  and  to  render  exact 
account  of  the  different  modes  of  energy  which  are  distinguished  as 
mechanical,  chemical,  thermic,  and  electric. 

Then  broke  the  dawn  of  that  glorious  day  when  physiology  was 
enriched  by  apparatus  of  the  most  varied  description  and  instiiunents 
invented  with  great  ingenuity.  By  means  of  the  cymograph  and  the 
myograph  it  succeeded  in  exhibiting  to  the  eye  upon  the  smoked  plate 
and  in  measuring  with  the  greatest  exactitude  the  minutest  features  of 
motions  of  living  organs,  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  and  those  of  the 
blood  vessels,  as  well  as  the  motions  of  the  muscles.  Galvanometer, 
rheostat,  and  slide-induction  apparatus,  tangent  galvanometer,  became 
common  in  the  armamentarium  of  every  physiological  institute  in 
order   that  the   electrical   phenomena  of    muscular  action  and   the 
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velocity  of  neiTous  transmission  might  be  investigated.  The  ophthal- 
moscope of  Helmholtz  and  the  laiyngoscope  of  Czennak  enabled  the 
investigator  to  aid  practical  medicine  by  giant  strides  into  the  view  of 
the  interior  of  two  important  organs. 

The  improvement  of  the  instrumental  equipment  of  physiology  has 
continued  without  cessation  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Every  new 
acquisition  of  physics  is  immediately  made  available  to  physiology 
and  medicine.  Thus  the  physician  is  already,  immediately  after  Ront- 
gen's  epoch-making  discovery,  in  condition  to  bring  into  clear  view 
upon  the  photographic  plate,  by  suitable  application  of  the  so-called 
X-rays,  parts  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  human  body  and  absolutely 
invisible  to  the  eye,  such  as  single  sections  of  the  skeleton. 

So  pioneer  investigations  of  physiologists  trained  in  physics — ^a 
Helmholtz  and  a  Du  Bois-Reymond,  a  Fechner,  Weber,  Ludwig, 
Briicke,  and  Pfluger — as  upon  another  ocxiasion  I  have  in  a  few  words 
summarily  remarked,  have  in  our  century  "created  a  special  physics 
of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  a  physics  of  the  organs  of  sense,  a 
mechanics  of  the  skeleton  and  organs  of  locomotion,  a  mechanics  of 
respiration  and  circulation." 

"The  eye  was  explained  as  a  camera  obscura  arranged  according  to 
the  laws  of  optics;  the  ear  as  a  physical  apparatus  arranged  to  bring 
the  nerves  to  the  perception  of  acoustic  vibrations  by  means  of  suit- 
able organic  structures,  vibrating  membranes  and  rods,  which,  like 
the  wires  of  a  pianoforte,  are  tuned  to  the  different  notes.  The  larynx 
became  a  reed  pipe,  adapted  to  the  production  of  tones  in  vibrations, 
the  lungs  serving  as  the  bellows.  The  laws  of  filtration  and  osmosis 
were  adduced  for  the  explanation  of  absorption  and  secretion.  By  a 
composition  of  intricate  apparatus  called  a  calorimeter  the  physiologist 
now  determined  the  amount  of  he.at  reckoned  in  calories  produced  in 
the  course  of  a  day  by  an  animal  body,  and  undertook  the  difficult  task 
of  striking  a  balance  sheet  of  the  animal  transformation  of  energy,  the 
animal  body  being  debtor  to  nutriment  of  different  kinds  in  so  many 
calories  of  energy,  while  upon  the  credit  side  were  summed  up  the 
amounts  of  energy  which  the  body  had  given  in  the  form  of  heat  pro- 
duced or  mechanical  work,  and  which  are  absorbed  in  the  processes  of 
metabolism." 

In  the  face  of  the  great  triumphs  which  physiological  science  cele- 
brated by  the  introduction  of  chemical  and  physical  methods,  the 
majority  of  investigators  became  accustomed  to  the  view,  to  which 
they  were  led,  too,  by  the  brilliant  exposition  of  it  by  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond, that  physiology,  imagined  as  complete,  is  nothing  else  than  bio- 
physics and  biochemistry,  and  that  it  has  no  just  pretension  to  rank  as 
a  true  science,  except  so  far  as  it  is  an  application  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  dynamics  and  mathematics. 

From  the  extreme  of  a  "  shallow  vitalism,"  as  Du  Bois-Reymond 
called  it,  physiologists  mostly  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  deso- 
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late  mw^haniftin,  and  believed  in  the  explanation  of  life  a»  a  purely 
chemc)-phy.si<»Al  prorean. 

The  tirat  conHefiiuent'e  wan  that  physiologists  in  the  rej^ular  line  of 
the  profeMsion,  with  few  exceptions,  (^ultivatBd,  by  preference,  only 
i^nch  tieldH  jih  were  aiiapted  to  (^hemo-phy^rical  methods  of  research^ 
and  left  others,  ^nch  as  the  physiology  of  development  and  gener- 
ation, altogether  iintilled.  But  anatomists,  zcmlogists,  and  botanists 
only  insisted  upon  them  .so  much  the  more.  They  penetrated  deeper 
into  the  vital  phenomena  of  the  celL  of  protoplasm,  and  of  the 
nucleus.  They  discovered  the  wonderfully  complicated  process  of 
the  division  of  the  nucleus,  the  spindle  witii  its  ray  figures^  and 
the  centroHomes,  the  (chromosomes,  and  their  longitudinal  segmen- 
tation, and  rtnally  they  solved  the  old  controversy  which  had  once 
divided  physiologists  into  the  two  camps  of  the  animalculists  and  the 
ovists,  for  now  the  se«cret  process  of  fertilization  was  h^pily  settled 
in  all  its  phases  by  simple  microscopical  observation.  The  penetratKHi 
of  a  spermatozoon  into  an  egg  celL  the  coalesitence  of  the  egg  nuelens 
and  the  sperm  nucleus  were  successfully  and  directly  observed.  They 
deepened  the  comprehension  of  the  entire  process  by  the  discovery 
that  egg  and  sperm  ceUs  most  be  preparecL  in  some  S4>rt,.  for  the  fruc- 
tification, by  the  reduiition  or  expulsion  of  half  the  matter  of  their 
nucleus,  and  finally,  supported  by  these  and  other  facts^they  ventured 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  problem  of  heredity  by  the  hypothesis 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  nucleus  the  vehicles  of  inherited  characters 
are  found. 

So  by  the  side  of  the  chemo-physical  school  of  physiology  an  anatcnrnv 
biological  bijis  gained  strength.  This  endeavored  to  deepen  our  inspec- 
tion of  life  by  mi<Tosi!opical  research.  But  the  anatomo-biological 
bias,  the  more  it  enforces  itself  (sich  geltung  verschalft)  by  its  investi- 
gation of  the  organization  of  the  substratum  of  life,  will  the  more  lead 
to  the  insight  that  the  mechanical  standpoint  in  biology  Ls  just  as  one- 
siderl  as  the  vitalisti<\  Truly  one  of  the  chief  champion.s  of  the  mech- 
anistic drx^trine — Du  BoLs-Reymond — has  himself  applied  the  critical 
probe  to  it  and,  in  principle,  has  recognized  its  insufficiency.  In  his 
addresH  upon  the  limits  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  he  has  set  up  two 
insf)lnble  interrogfation  marks,  which  later,  in  his  seven  world  riddles, 
he  has  increased  to  seven,  and,  reaUv,  I  do  not  know  whv  he  should 
have  restricted  himself  to  so  modest  a  number.  Du  Bois-Revmond 
characterizfrs  the  impossibilrty  on  the  one  hand  of  conceiving  the 
essence  of  matter  and  force,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  explaining  even 
the  lowest  degree  of  consciousness  mechanicmlly,  as  a  trite  truth,  and 
says  that  it  is  an  old  exp)erien<-e.  which  no  dL^^overy  of  natural  science 
has  in  the  least  moflified,  that  one  equally  fails  whether  one  adopts  the 
theory  of  atomism,  of  dynamism,  or  the  opinion  of  plenum. 

I>u  Bf>is-Revmond,  it  is  true,  has  not  himself  drawn  the  conclusion 
which  necessarily  follows  from  this.     But  the  conclusion  which  in  the 
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biology  of  the  new  century  will  victoriously  break  ita  way  is  that 
the  mechanistic  dogma  that  life,  with  all  its  complex  phenomena,  is 
nothing  at  all  but  a  chemo-physical  problem  is  as  groundless  as  vital- 
ism; groundless,  at  least,  so  long  as  one  does  not  understand  by  physics 
and  chemistry  sciences  of  quite  other  nature  than  those  which  in  their 
purport  and  their  scope  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  historical 
development  now  present  themselves.  For,  as  I  remarked  upon 
another  occasion,  ''If  the  problem  of  the  chemist  is  to  investigate  the 
numberless  combinations  of  different  kinds  of  atoms  to  form  molecules, 
he  can,  in  strictness,  not  touch  upon  the  problem  of  life,  for  this 
begins  where  his  inquiry  ends.  Over  the  structure  of  the  chemical 
molecule  rises  the  structure  of  the  living  substance  as  a  broader  and 
higher  kind  of  organization.  Over  the  structure  of  the  cell  rises  again 
the  structure  of  plants  and  animals,  which  exhibit  the  yet  more  com- 
plicated, elaborate  combinations  of  millions  and  milliards  of  cells  coor- 
dinated and  differentiated  in  the  most  extremely  various  ways.'' 

What  has  chemical  science,  as  it  now  is,  to  do  with  this  entirely  new 
world  of  organizations  of  matter,  upon  which  the  first  manifestations 
of  life  depend?  If  the  chemist  wishes  to  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
investigating  these,  the  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  become  a  biologist, 
and  especially  a  morphologist.  But  then  his  methods  and  his  aim  must 
be  very  different  from  what  they  are,  and  far  more  comprehensive. 

As  for  physics,  it  stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  biology 
that  chemistry  does.  At  present  the  physiological  [physical?]  school 
commonly  argues  with  Du  Bois-Reymond  thus:  In  the  living  being,  in 
the  cell,  no  other  forces  are  efficient  than  those  which  the  atoms  of  the 
cell — carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  etc. — have  dis- 
played outside  of  the  cell.  "A  particle  of  iron  is  and  remains  the  very 
samersort  of  thing  whether  it  flies  through  tie  solar  system  (Weltkreis) 
in  the  meteorite  or  dashes  along  upon  the  rim  of  the  locomotive  wheel 
or  trickles  in  a  blood  cell  through  the  temples  of  a  bard.  As  little  as 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  human  hand  is  there  in  the  last  case  anything 
added  to  the  properties  of  the  particle  or  anything  subtracted  from 
them.  Those  properties  are  eternal.  They  are  inalienable,  untrans- 
ferable." ''But  if  the  atoms  have  developed  no  new  forces,  every- 
thing of  the  physico-chemical  kind  will  happen  in  the  cell  precisely  as 
it  would  in  a  test  tube." 

That  is  the  way  the  argument  runs  for  the  standpoint  of  "every- 
thing in  the  world  is  chemistry  and  physics."  But  our  reply  is  that 
the  word  "atom"  is  merely  a  fiction  useful  for  science  in  its  present 
condition;  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  sum  of  the  properties  and 
forces  in  an  "atom  in  itself,"  and  still  less  how  from  the  properties 
and  forces  of  different  kinds  of  atoms  we  are  to  pass  to  the  properties 
and  forces  of  their  compounds.  That  from  the  properties  of  carbon, 
combined  with  those  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  in  certain 
proportions,  albumen  must  result,  is  a  fact  as  inconceivable  in  its 
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inir  "ii-  "•  u:ii\  •  :jianr>  :iiiii  iiiiiuialir.  -thi-  :n»vr.  ru<»n*  'umienuL'^.  and 
hiifiii-r  :■  ra-  'f  '»i'iri»iisatiniia»  iir'^  --P'attHL  ^)  ir  b*  with  the  ijtfei't*! 
wiiirii  ::r'  •■i'*Mi.  fr^iin  :hi'iu.  With  •»vMry  .»n**  *it  the  ♦*niile«*s  -ta4jr»^s  ainl 
t*'r.n>  r  •rjwiizari»>n  urw  lUiMie^  i»t  :irtiou  iiiv  pnHtiuv«i:  ami  wh**n 
the  ".ii'-"<ri«^at«'r  .-nuie^  tt)  :> hints  ami  aiiimaLs  he  ha^  to  'li>  wixh  an 
entirHLV  ai-w  \vorl«l  or  anroiuniDnly  uiauLf«)lii  ••tf^rts.  whieh  -lo  not 
04M'iir  in  i.Lr^ii*«-<  iiarup.»  and  whii'h  'tin  not  •wear  then*.  Mnee  the  tVfiui- 
siff  ••ririnizari«Mi  »>  wantinir.  t  will  iiiscanre  t)iily  the  prpst-n-arion  of 
thr  'i[.v«'l»*<  '^y  ^n»wrh  and  n»pn^liirtii>ii.  inetal>«)li.>nu  the  dilferent 
kin«l>  -'f  :rritai»jlity.  phorotaxi.^.  ••ueuiootxis,  y:et)tropi>UK  **U\.  «i)n- 
>H,*iiMi>ih*s'*.  fa«iiltie«i  ot  'ien.-H*  and  thoujrat.  amL  dnally,  all  the  dilferent 
♦^tfert-  whirh  -inirle  [>arts  i>f  ivlls  «»xert  iii>)n  eaeh  other,  fell  up^^a 
fell.  'Wijan  upon  ■>n^LUK  animaL^  and  plants  upon  one  am)ther. 

Is  it  the  biL^ine^-?  -^f  th^  phy-ieUt  to  c.M)n«'eni  hiuLM»If  with  etfet-ts  of 
ev*^ry  kiml  whii'h  proi'e»*d  from  all  the  p«.).>sU>le  U)dies  in  the  Avorld' 

Cercainlv  iii>t.  .V^  the  i-heaiist  oonfern??  hiniH'lf  oulv  Avich  the  sLm- 
ple'^r  ••ririiiizariou  «»f  iuatt*T,  rhe  ••heuiieal.  ^)ut  not  with  Mi^lojriral  foui- 
••iiiariiMis.  -*•  tti«'  piiy-ifi>r.  :l- a  :iian  '»f  the  H-ieui-t'  :is  It  hiL<  hLstori«;alIy 
vrp^w:!  tt'  '*H.  .'iiiuM*ni>  himself  -.-uiv  with  a  '-^rtaiu  flas-?  "f  etfeeD'*. 
whii'U  :nay  -e  .-alUMl  rhe  t»leiuentarv  '•uh- — ri  i*Iil->  or  eifet:t-.  in  it.seLf 
«M>n>i«i»'r»^«l.  i'Xtraoniiuarily  lar«jfe.  y^r.  in  foiupirixwi  with  ail  tlie  uii^iies 
of  ai'ti<'ii  in  the  wnfld.  v»a*y  sniail.  Shi»ulil  rhe  pay-iifist  !i«»t  iMii'Of**^  tv> 
inip«'>«--  rhi:-  I imi ration  up«Mi  hinLM»lf.  bn  w«>uiit  '>h  »MUitr<-.,i  c*.-  uuiti*  in 
'•ne  pr'x-n  rhe  la})or  of  the  physinlMiri-t  anii  p>yi-iii'ioiri.-t.  rlie  -M.x'iolo- 
ofi.-t  and  iii>torian.  and  whatever  i^ther  -tudy  then*  may  f^»». 

E'inally.  l«-r  ir  ^»-  remarkeil  that  rlie  •■urrent  "piuii'n  that  rhi^  inve^^ti- 
oftiti'-n  'ft  lif*-  ';.-  ni;rhini*:  'uit  a  rh«-mi>-[>liv-ii-al  pr«w>l»Mn.  and  that 
evHryrhintr  in  rhe  w.irl-l  i-  phy-ic**^  and  chemistry.  i>  ••t>nimnuly  «-on- 
neited  with  a  \rvnf-y  ^'ver valuation  ot  i-heoii^-phy-ii-al  -ii'iern-e.  It  -ieems 
to  ^e  fDrw.rren  that  rhi>  sdt^niv.  like  every thirur  human,  is  f>ut  a  wijrk 
of  'lerail  ''nn  Stfii-kwerkj.  and  at  ^vnry  point  ii)stle>  air-iinst  liiuic-i  i)f 
natural  kniiwletl<rf*  whii-h.  for  rh*-  tini*-  ^^Hin:^:.  -'eem  ti»  'm^  insupmii^le. 
anil  that  rhenii.'-try  an«l  phy-iii-s  in  rai>  n-jird  h:iv»-  nt-  atlvantatre  over 
Mi)loirv. 

NiUjeli  well  -said,  in  1^*77.  in  his  iuldn^ss  before  the  ilunieh  fi^nifres^ 
up*:)n  the  "Limitgi  of  the  knowLedy:e  of  the  natural  srieni-es/'  that 
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'^Nature  in  her  simpler  inorganic  phenomena  presented  the  same  dif- 
ficulties for  research  as  in  the  question  of  the  occurrence  of  sensation 
and  consciousness  from  material  causes." 

The  simpler  is  by  no  means  always  the  best  known,  and,  indeed,  the 
ordinary  course  of  science  is  that  from  the  study  of  the  more  complex 
we  come  to  be  acquainted  with  the  simpler.  In  chemistry,  analysis, 
for  the  most  part,  precedes  synthesis.  We  have  learned  what  a  won- 
derful sort  of  element  carbon  is  by  having  found  analytically  that  it  is 
the  base  of  the  carbohydrates,  fats,  albumens,  and  now  develops  in 
them  properties  which  certainly  nobody  would  have  suspected  in 
advance  of  the  carbon  in  a  piece  of  anthracite.  What  part  the  albu- 
minous bodies  play  in  the  vital  process  we  know,  not  by  the  chemical 
study  of  albumen,  which  can  teach  us  nothing  at  all  about  it,  but  by 
the  study  of  vegetable  and  animal  cells.  Thus  science  is  built  not 
merely  from  below  upward,  but  quite  as  much,  or  even  more,  from 
above  downward;  there  penetrating  from  the  simple  to  the  more  com- 
pound, here  from  the  compound  to  the  simpler. 

We  have  referred  above  to  this  syllogism:  ''If  the  atoms  develop 
no  other  forces  in  the  cell  than  what  they  have  outside  of  it,  then  every- 
thing of  a  chemo-physical  kind  that  happens  in  the  cell  takes  place  as 
it  would  in  a  test  tube."  In  the  same  way  and  with  equal  justice  we 
can  contrapose  this  syllogism  and  so  get  something  like  the  following: 
Man  feels,  remembers,  and  is  conscious;  he  thinks  and  builds  a  world 
of  thought.  Since,  now,  man  consists  of  cells,  cells  of  molecules  of 
albumen,  and  these,  again,  of  atoms;  since  every  higher  stage  of  organ- 
ization is  naturally  developed  from  the  stage  next  below  it,  and  since  the 
conservation  of  energy  allows  no  room  for  Thought  to  be  introduced 
at  any  step  of  the  process,  it  follows  that  the  cell,  the  molecule,  and 
the  atom  must  feel,  remember,  be  conscious,  and  think,  each  after  its 
kind. 

Indeed,  just  such  views  have  already  been  put  forth;  and  according 
to  them,  upon  the  most  important  questions,  not  only  of  the  doctrine 
of  cells  but  of  chemistry  and  physics,  the  psychologist  would  have  to 
be  consulted  for  information. 

But  by  such  general  reasonings,  whether  of  the  progressive  or  the 
regressive  variety,  which  leave  the  solid  earth  of  natui*al  science  to 
float,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  the  man  of  science  can  reach  no  useful 
result.     He  ought  to  avoid  them  both. 

The  physicist  and  chemist  refuse  to  recognize  atoms  that  feel,  have 
memory,  or  think,  because  they  perceive  no  sign  of  such  properties 
and  their  methods  can  not  detect  them.  With  the  same  justice  the 
biologist  must  enter  a  protest  against  his  science  being  regarded  from 
the  restricted  standpoint  of  the  chemist  and  physicist,  since  its  prob- 
lems and  methods  for  the  most  part  are  quite  of  another  sort  (ganz 
anders  geartete),  and  are  at  any  rate  much  more  comprehensive  and 
are  not  near  to  being  exhausted  by  physics  and  chemistry. 
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The  mail  of  si^'ieno*,  in  order  to  make  hL*  researches  successful,  must 
limit  them  to  a  small  part  of  the  immeasurable  world  problem,  quite 
in  oontnust  \vith  the  philosopher.  Is  it.  then,  any  part  of  his  task  to  set 
forth  a  orenerai  (Conception  of  the  world  (die  Welt  begreiflich  erschei- 
nen  zu  lassen)  iU'cordin*^  to  a  formula^  Is  not  the  best  notion  for  him 
to  entertain  that  the  world  is  ca|)able  of  being  investigated,  but  that 
for  us,  children  of  the  present,  the  empire  of  the  uninvestigated  and 
of  the  ohsiHire  is  a  thousandfold  greater  than  the  empire  of  the  inves- 
tigaUnl,  of  that  which  has  already  entered  into  our  science  and  into 
human  ivcognition  t 

The  man  of  si^iencv,  o^iided  bv  such  i'onsiderations.  will  be  conscious 
that  the  explanation  of  the  world  as  a  mechanism  of  jostling  atoms 
rests  upon  nothing  but  a  dction.  which  may  be  useful  for  exhibiting 
many  relations,  but  yet  does  not  ^^orrespond  to  the  truth.  So  that 
world,  depriveil  of  properties,  supposed  by  Laplace,  who  saw  in  the 
world  proi'ess  nothing  but  etfects  of  atoms  whirling  past  one  another, 
ti>gether  with  a  single  grt»at  siun  in  arithmetic  to  be  done  by  knowing 
the  world  rule,  will  seem  to  the  man  of  science  to  be.  in  compariBon 
with  the  real  worhi.  which  speaks  to  him  with  its  intinite  properties 
through  all  his  senses,  as  a  nugatory  shadow  picture,  comparable 
with  thost*  shades  in  the  under  world  that^  like  fog.  eluded  the  arm 
of  Ulysses  when  he  tried  to  seize  them. 

The  si'ientitic  man  who  listens  to  rt»ason  will  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tions in  which  Carl  Ernst  von  Baer  briefly,  pertinently,  and  beautifully 
des-'rilnnl  the  essence  of  si'ience:  •^Sciemre,''  said  he.  *'is,  in  its  source, 
eternal:  in  its  opt^rution,  not  limited  by  time  and  spac*e;  in  its  scope, 
imuieasureable:  in  its  pnjblem.  endless:  in  its  goal,  unattainable.^ 

This  last  is  particularly  true  of  l»iology,  the  science  of  life.  Its 
pn>l>lcni  is  of  the  most  ditiicult.  Its  tield  extends  in  all  directions, 
havin»»:  the  closest  relations  to  all  .si)rts  of  other  s^-iences.  In  one  direc- 
tion,  supporttnl  l)y  chemistry  and  physics,  it  l>ecomes  biochemistry  and 
biophysii's.  In  a  contnirv  direction  it  forms  a  connection  with  the 
psychictil  sciences,  which  relate  to  mere  himian  natui*e,  with  psychol- 
ogy and  sorioloiry.  with  ethii-s  ami  religion.  By  it  the  material  and 
spiritual  worlds  are  phutHl  in  eonnection.  And  so  biology,  in  the  newly 
dawninir<^'<'nturv.  if  its  eultivatoiN.  free  from  doormat ic  fettei'sof  every 
kind,  shall  continut*  to  convert  the  empire  of  the  uninvestigated  into 
the  empire  of  human  knowleilgi*.  will  be  summoned  to  cooperate,  in  an 
eminent  way.  in  the  inward  eivilization  of  the  human  nice,  elevating 
it  to  a  higher  stage,  not  only  of  intellectual  insight,  but  also  of  social 
and  moral  conduct.  It  will  so  help  to  bring  on  the  time  when  the  won- 
derful progress  which  the  nineteenth  eentury  has  brought  in  the  chemo- 
physical  tield  l>v  the  expert  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature  shall 
first  bring  to  coming  generations  its  full  blessing. 
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Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  recall  the  life  of  the  past  and  set 
before  us  the  living  semblance  of  the  animals  that  long  ago  walked  on 
the  face  of  the  earth;  and,  while  some  of  these  reconstructions,  such  as 
those  that  disport  themselves  through  the  columns  of  the  Sunday 
papers,  have  been  literally  creatures  of  the  imagination,  others,  like 
those  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Osborn,  have  been  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  studies  of  scientific  men.  The  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  such  restorations  is  varied;  a  few  there  be  who 
accept  them  with  implicit  faith  in  their  fidelity  to  nature,  while  others 
have  as  little  confidence  in  the  most  careful  reconstructions  as  in  those 
made  to  order  for  the  sensational  newspaper  or  to  fit  the  description 
of  some  weird  story  in  a  popular  magazine.  Between  these  extremes 
there  is  a  golden  mean.  While  we  can  not  be  certain  that  the  best-made 
models  or  drawings  correctly  represent  the  animals  as  they  were,  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  of  fact  and  do  give  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  the  creatures  for  which  they  were  intended.  At 
the  worst,  they  are  infinitely  better  and  vastly  more  correct  than  many 
of  the  older  pictures  of  then  little-known  animals  based  on  imperfect 
specimens,  poor  sketches,  or  highly  colored  descriptions  of  those  who 
had  actually  seen  the  animals  they  were  supposed  to  represent.  They 
are  even  better  and  more  true  to  nature  than  many  figures  drawn  from 
stuffed  specimens  to  be  found  in  text-books,  or  even  scientific  works 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and,  for  aught  the  writer 
knows,  Richardson's  figure  of  the  pocket  gopher  with  his  pockets 
turned  inside  out  may  vStill  be  doing  duty. 

It  is  but  natural  that  we  should  desire  to  know  how  these  strange 
and  mighty  animals,  upon  which  man  never  gazed,  looked  in  life,  and 
this  desire  is  ample  justification  for  their  restoration;  and  as  material 
has  accumulated  and  our  knowledge  of  extinct  animals  has  increased, 
it  has  become  more  and  more  possible  to  depict  them  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy. 
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Tb<^  oftHkiked  qae<tioD.  How  lon^  ago  did  the*?e  ^nmrnh  fire!  is  one 
difficult  to  aarwer.  the  more  that  the  diserepaaer  between  the  Tmrioos 
et^timate:?  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth  or  of  Tmrious 
portioa*^  of  iL^  cro.'^t  ar^  ^y  ;rreat  that  thev  Teeflii  little  more  than  mere 
guesrf?e>.  The  shortest  estimate,  that  br  Profes*«or  Neweomh.  is  ten 
million  years:  the  longest,  six  billion.  Bat«  following  the  more  coo- 
"jervative  tigurer-.  we  may  say  that  the  DinojAors  iterriNe  lizards)  lived 
from  dfteen  million  to  <bL  million  years  ago.  irtiile  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Eoirene.  when  the  mammals  began  to  gain  the  ascendency,  some- 
where between  three  million  and  four  million  five  hundred  thousand 
year?  have  elapsed. 

Cuvier  was  probably  the  drst  to  make  a  restoration  of  any  extinct 
animal  that  was  more  than  a  mere  ^ruess.  as  he  was  the  first  to  place 
such  a  restoration  on  the  firm  basis  of  scientific  fact  and  deduction. 
Thes^  restorations  of  Cuvier  s.  figured  on  plate  147  of  the  celebrated 
'•Ossemens  Fossiles.~  were  of  several  species  of  hoofed  quadrupeds 
whose  remaias  were  found  in  the  quarries  of  Montmartre  and  to  which 
Cuvier  had  applied  the  names  of  Anoplotherium  (weaponless  beast)^ 
and  Palseotherium  (ancient  beast).  Since  their  publication  they  have 
been,  with  occasional  slight  modifications.  co{Hed  far  and  wide«  and 
to-day  even  no  well-considered  text-book  of  pabeontoiogy  is  quite 
complete  without  them,  although,  curiously  enough,  while  the  figures 
are  duly  ascribed  to  Cuvier.  no  one  seems  to  think  it  worth  while  to 
give  the  exact  referem^e  to  the  time  and  place  of  their  publication.' 

The  deductions  made  by  Cuvier  from  the  bones  of  the  Ano{dother- 
ium  may  serve  as  a  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  external 
appearance  of  an  animal  may  be  inferred  from  its  internal  structure. 
From  the  length  of  the  tiiil  and  appearance  of  the  bones  of  the  feet  he 
suppi>j?ed  the  animal  to  have  been  more  or  less  aquatic  in  habit;  and. 
judging  from  its  habit  of  swimming  and  diving,  he  went  on  to  reason 
that  "Anoplotherium  would  have  the  hair  smooth  like  that  of  the 
otter:  perhaps  its  skin  was  even  half  naked.  It  is  not  likely  that  it 
had  long  ears,  which  would  be  incx)nvenient  in  its  aquatic  life."     But, 

*  Literally,  the  weaponle«»  beas?t.  having  neither  claws,  horns,  nor  large  c-anlnee; 
an«i  the  ancient  V>eaj*t.  Scientiti«"  men  are  often  taken  to  task  l»ecan>!e  s<»  many  ani- 
maL<  have  no  «*ommon,  or  popular,  names,  the  public  forgettinjf  that  such  can  only 
be  applie<l  to  animaL»  that  are  well  or  c<^rumonly  kn«»wn.  The  scientific  name  of 
an  animal  is  simply  a  ta^  or  label  attacheil  to  it  by  which  it  may  be  known,  not 
merely  where  English  is  spoken^  but  the  world  over,  and  that  they  are  no  more 
<iiflB<'ult  to  understand  or  pronounce  than  so-i*alle«l  popular  names?  L?  shown  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  them,  such  as  elephant.  l>oa  ctjnstrictor.  rhin<x.*enx?.  etc..  have  been 
a^lopted  as  common  names.  Scientific  names,  it  may  be  said,  usually  mntain  a  ref- 
erence to  some  character  poseesse^.l  by  the  animal  to  which  they  are  applied. 

*This  reference  Ls  -ds  f<jllows:  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles  ou  Ton  retablit 
ies  caracteres  de  plusieurs  animaux  dont  les  revolutions  du  globe  ont  detruit  les 
esp^ces.  Par  <  feorges  Cu\ier.  Atlas,  Tome  Premier.  Planche  147.  The  reproduc- 
tion herewith  given  is  from  the  fourth  edition,  publishe<l  in  1836.  • 
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comments  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  it  really  aquatic  ?  And  this  but  hints 
at  the  uncertainty  attending  the  work  of  restoration,  for  some  pecu- 
liarities of  structure  may  point  more  than  one  way  or  be  subject  to 
more  than  one  interpretation. 

Thus  the  short-limbed,  heavy-bodied  carnivore  Oxysena  from  our 
western  country  was  at  first  considered  to  have  had  habits  like  those 
of  an  otter,  while  on  a  later  review  it  has  been  thought  to  have  been 
as  arboreal  in  its  mode  of  life  as  a  i*accoon.  And  while,  as  a  general 
rule,  aquatic  animals  or  those  of  sluggish  movements  have  solid  bones, 
yet  the  extinct  toothed  diver  Hesperornis  has  hollow  leg  bones  and  so 
does  the  huge  Dinosaur  Triceratops. 

Cuvier's  restorations  were  founded  on  his  famous  law  of  correlation, 


FiQ.  1.— Cuyier's  RestorationB  of  Mammals  from  the  Paris  Basin.    Reduced  about  one-half. 


Anoplotherium  commune. 
PtUxotherium  minus. 


Anaploihtrium  gracUe. 
Palaeolhenum  magnum. 


or  the  harmony  to  be  found  between  various  portions  of  the  skeleton, 
between  these  and  their  investing  muscles,  and  between  the  entire  ani- 
mal and  its  mode  of  life.  For  example,  the  retractile  claws  of  a  cat 
would  not  be  found  associated  with  the  teeth  of  a  ruminant,  but  with 
teeth  fitted  for  devouring  flesh  and,  conversely,  teeth  adapted  for 
cropping  grass  and  chewing  the  cud  would  be  found  in  company  with 
hoofs,  while  beasts  that  chew  the  cud  and  have  cloven  feet  are  the 
only  ones  that  have  horns  on  the  frontal  bones,  so  that  a  horned  car- 
nivore would  be  out  of  the  question. 

These  great  generalizations  are,  in  the  main,  true,  but  Cuvier  was 
dealing  mostly  with  animals  of  a  limited  region,  the  Paris  basin,  and 
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with  types  not  strikingly  different  in  structure  from  those  that  lire 
to-day.  Had  he  come  upon  some  of  the  forms  which  have  subsequently 
come  to  light  he  might  well  have  been  puzzled,  for  since  the  time  of 
Cuvier  animals  have  been  discovered  in  which  claws  like  those  of  a 
carnivore  are  combined  with  teeth  fitted  for  a  vegetable  diet.  Such  a 
one  is  the  animal  called  Agriochoerus  (plant  eater),  from  the  Miocene 
of  the  West,  and  so  strikingly  at  variance  are  the  parts  of  the  skeleton 
that,  having  been  found  at  different  times,  the  foreclaws  were  supposed 
to  be  those  of  a  carnivorous  mammal  and  described  under  the  name  of 
Mesonyx  (middle  claw),  the  hind  foot  dubbed  Artionyx  (straight  claw), 
under  the  supposition  that  the  beast  was  related  to  the  sloths,  while 
the  skull  with  its  herbivorous  teeth  bore  the  name  of  Agriochoerus. 
Not  until  the  discovery  of  a  fairly  complete  specimen  in  which  the 
various  parts  were  associated  was  this  snarl  of  names  disentangled. 
Still  the  occurrence  of  such  forms  are  not  precisely  the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule,  but  expressions  of  the  fact  that  the  more  recent  ani- 
mals are  the  more  highly  specialized  or  adapted  for  special  modes  of 
life,  be  they  devourers  of  flesh  or  feeders  upon  herte.  So  as  we  go 
back  in  the  past  we  find  the  lines  now  sharply  drawn  between  groups 
of  animals  fading  out,  forms  appearing  unlike  any  now  living,  and 
animals  becoming  more  generalized,  as  it  is  termed,  more  like  one 
another  in  internal  structure,  less  fitted  for  some  particular  mode  of 
life  or  kind  of  food,  although  some  of  these  strange  forms  survived 
until  a  comparatively  late  date.  Consequently  it  is  more  difficult  to 
recognize  the  entire  form  and  relations  of  the  early  animals  from 
their  scattered  bones  than  it  is  those  of  the  later  arrivals  upon  the 
earth,  and  thus  it  has  happened  that  some  of  the  attempts  at  recon- 
structing the  earlier  and  stranger  forms  have,  in  the  light  of  more 
complete  knowledge,  been  found  to  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

In  the  Dinosaurs  (terrible  lizards),  those  great  and  ancient  reptiles 
that  have  been  the  basis  of  many  and  careful  restorations,  we  have  a 
group  of  animals  with  which  Cuvier  was  practically  unacquainted  and 
which  in  many  ways  differ  from  any  other  animals  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  How  different  they  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no 
less  an  authority  than  Owen  mistook  the  bones  of  the  hip  for  those  of 
the  shoulder  of  one  of  these  creatures  and  so  described  and  figured 
them.  And  this  is  not  to  be  held  to  his  discredit,  for  at  the  time 
almost  nothing  was  known  of  the  Dinosaurs,  and  while  there  is  a  pop- 
ular belief  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  reconstruct  an  entire  animal  from 
one  tooth  or  a  single  bone  this  is,  unluckily,  very  far  from  the  truth. 
True,  much  may  often  be  done  with  a  bone  or  a  tooth,  but  this  is  in 
cases  where  these  fragments  are  unmistakably  like  those  of  creatures 
which  we  do  know  and  with  whose  more  or  less  complete  structure  we 
are  well  acquainted. 

Probably  the  earliest  restorations  to  be  given  to  the  general  public 
(those  of  Cuvier  having  been  published  in  a  scientific  work  of  limited 
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wi-re  those  by  Sir  Henry  lielalieche,  shown  on  thp  f rontis- 

>t'i'ond  seiies  of  Buc.kland's  Curioaitics  of  Naturul  History, 

1   iiiiiiil)(.'r  of  extinct  Hninial;;,  includinj^  IchthyosaurK  (lish 

I  lisitisiiiiiN  (a  reptile).     This  «tw  the  first  attempt  at  restor- 

i;niru-  nptileji  and  it  is  to  Iw  noted  that  they  ai-e  drawn 

,  pniiitwl  tjiils.     A  littli!  later  Owen,  notiuin^r  that  in  every 

■r  Ichthycisiuir  the  teniiinal  portion  of  the  t>ackbone  was 

:iiif;lv  to  tbe  rest  of  the  v«rtt'l)ral  column,  inferred  that  the 

Uirh  iiiid  CI  J  til  pressed,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  newt,  and  that 

i  liv  the  sagging  over  of  the  tail  as  decomposition 

r>  the  next  lntof  restorations,  including  tliosc  madeby  Water- 

^wkintt  for  the  CrystJil'  Palai-e,  showed  these  creatures  with 

L  on  and  tbe  famous  deposits  at  Holzmaden,  Wurtem- 
Eelded  up  some  beautifully  prewei'ved  examples  of  lehthyosaui-s, 
iSnitely  settled  the  question  of  the  shape  of  the  tail,  for,  pic- 
Ion  the  cotk  li.\'  the  hand  of  Nature  was  a  deep,  forked,  vertical 
lot  unlike  thiit  «i  some  sharkrv  in  appearance,  but  with  this  strik- 
^itctural  difference  that  while  in  the  tail  of  sharks  the  hackbone 
btinued  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  tail,  in  the  tish-liitard.s  the 
I  runs  along  the  lower  edge;  the  bend  in  the  vci-tebral  column  was 
i  break  at  all,  but  a  perfectly  natunil  flexure.     More  than   this, 
Bspeciniens  showed  the  presence,  hitherto  unsuspected,  of  a  high 
K  fin  of  whose  existence  there  is  no  more  trace  in  the  skeleton  than 
I  in  modern  whales  of  the  presence  of  a  similar  fin.     Behind 
I  well-detined  hn  wns  a  series  of  markings  apparently  indicating  an 
Vregalar  crest  like  that  borne  by  the  European  Triton  during  the 
idiug  season,  and  thus  watt  Ichthyosaurus  depicted  in  the  next  scries 
If  restorations.     But  if  the  first  pictures  had  shown  too  little,  these, 
(on  the  other  hand,  showed  too  much,  for  subsequent  study  made  it 
I  evident  that  the  irregular  markings  following  the  back  fin  were  aoci- 
I  dental  and  formed  no  part  of  the  reptile,  and  so  the  fourth  and  last 
[  stage  of  the  Ichtliyosaur  represents  an  animal  clearly  built  for  speed, 
witi  a  poweriu],  veitical  tail,  four  paddles  and  a  high  back  fin.     The 
Ichthyosaur's  companion  in  the  Liassic  Sea,  the  Plesiosaur,  has  also 
passed  through  various  stages  of  reconstruction,  tii-st  appeai-ing  with 
a  long  neck  thrown  into  graceful,  swan-Iikc  curves,  the  long-accepted 
version;  next  that  of  Dames,  with  a  comparatively  inflexible   nei^k, 
while  somewhere  between  the  two  lies  the  truth.     For  it  may  l>e  taken 
for  granted  that  any  creature  with  a  long,  slender  neck  is  capable  of 
bending  this  about  in  search  of  food,  even  though  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible for  hini  to  throw  it  into  a  series  of  graceful  sigmoid  curves. 
When,  in  1852,  the  New  Crystal  Palace  was  erected  at  Sydenham. 
Enghind,  it  was  resolved  to  have  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  a  group  of  restorations  of  extinct  animals,  and  Mr. 


it  WW  Boc  iiiiima»<i  t^uii  uwtw  %nn»  ^fcoBid  be  spiiiiaMiHd  dowlj 
tWr  V4T«-  ii^ull  offi  fe  e^zaBiac  -vaik-  a»il  iwaftni  <«  ai  ^aadl  soatM  idC!C 

tA  tii>^  i%iuT<'!>  auT  *«(■  :tifierT«Kl  frcm  dw  ^atmiKk  nitHl  ia  f  riBilimtii^ 
ibe  l^TBSfKiMkcL.  f<>r  tiiteiit  <«CEipr%wJ  four  iroa  coliiHtt^  f  feet  loag  aad 
7  icM^irtn-  Jsi  iiaiiMfitr.  <>'.•>  Widks.  U^f  tiles.  ^  iwrrvk  of  ttme^.  aad 
>.•  ^Mir?H>  '>f  WoxkitA  •tone.  b(«iii»  faar  and  koop  iroa.  Bat  iiUiF 
wkF  knvws  of  tb#-  DuiaAin^  st  ttal  dnM-.  ud  tki»  dwik  of  iafovna- 
tioa.  ri^Mipb^  vTifa  ifat  faei  tfau  )ir.  HawkiB?  vs»  moI  <iI«v1t  maHl  ia 
eoiii{isnttii^^  uniMnr.  re^nlteid  is  iIk  maki^  *A  sfmae  twAkt  af^nlar 
■■mwl-  jfegalwaunte.igTei  Ibrdl  m»d  Ign— otina  tfem—  rootWd) 
w»'r%  reprewnud  a»  hi^^  Inard^  aslkii^  oa  ffnir  BiaflHrg  GntK.  the 
former  with  a  bead  bctvcea  tfcat  trf  a  rmmdife  aad  a  ^aamOMX.  tbe 


btter  with  oae  Tery-obriotwly  patterned  after  that  of  an  i 
with  the  spik«-Uke  cUw  of  the  tbamb  placed  oa  tbe  tip  of  the  noae. 
btill  we  .-ibould  not  be  too  i>erere  on  Mr.  Hawkins;  for.  ag  we  have  aeen. 
Owen  bim^lf-  mutook  tbe  hip  bone^  for  tbe  :»boul<ler  bbde.  and  tbe 
very  boldnesii  of  tbe  attempt  and  tbe  scale  on  which  it  n-a^  carried  out 
deserve  commendation.  Granting^  even  that  the^e  re^^tomtioD::^  were 
very  largely  erroneoii?,  they  were  the  first  to  be  brought  conspicaoosly 
before  the  public  and  ^rved  a  good  purpose  in  creating  popular  inter- 
est in  the  r^tady  of  paleontology. 

Tbe  motrt  recent  rei>toration«  are  those  prepared  by  Mr,  Charles  R. 
Knigbt  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Henry  F.  Osborn  for  the  Ameri- 
can Maseam  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  and  a  few  made  by  Mr. 
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Knight  and  Mr.  Gleeson  for  illustrative  purposes  for  the  S.  S.  McClure 
Company,  two  of  which  are,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  included 
in  this  article.  As  an  artist  Mr.  Knight  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
representation  of  animals,  and  these  have  all  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  and  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  skeletons  of  the 
various  animals  represented  and  of  their  form  and  habits  as  deduced 
from  the  skeleton.  Hence  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  giving  as  accui-ate 
an  idea  as  we  can  now  form  of  the  appearance  of  these  extinct  animals. 
They  well  illusti'ate  the  importance  of  combining  artistic  ability  with 
anatomical  knowledge  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  external  appear- 
ance of  animals,  as  may  l)e  seen  by  comparing  the  plates  of  Tylosauinis 
(ram  lizard)  and  Ceratosaurus  (nose-horned  lizard),  dmwn  by  Mr.  Glee- 
son,  with  the  plate  of  Cretaceous  reptiles  dmwn  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Cope.  The  marine  reptile  on  the  right  of  this  plate  is  a 
Mosasaur,  the  animal  standing  on  the  sand  bank  in  the  foreground  is 
Lselaps,  a  Dinosaur  related  to  if  not  identical  with  Ceratosaurus. 
Professor  Cope,  who  supervised  the  drawing  of  this  plate,  had  anatom- 
ical knowledge,  but  the  artist  who  drew  the  figures  neither  understood 
the  animals  he  was  endeavoring  to  represent  nor  had  a  good  knowledge 
of  living  animals. 

Before  passing  to  the  restoration  of  the  exterior  of  animals  it  ma}' 
be  well  to  say  something  of  the  manner  in  which  the  skeleton  of  an 
extinct  animal  may  be  restored  and  the  meaning  of  its  various  parts 
interpreted;  for  the  adjustment  of  the  muscles  is  dependent  on  the 
structure  of  the  skeleton,  and  putting  on  the  muscles  means  blocking 
out  the  form,  details  of  external  appearance  being  supplied  by  the  skin 
and  its  accessories  of  hair,  scales,  or  horns,  things  which  may  or  may 
not  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  underlying  .bones.  For  example,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  skeleton  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros  to  indicate  that  its 
skin  is  put  on  in  great  folds,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  there  any 
reason  why  they  should  be  present  in  this  species  and  lacking  in  all  his 
relations  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Neither  is  there  any  internal 
reason  why  the  trunks  of  the  African  and  Indian  elephants  should  be 
so  different  from  one  another  as  thev  are. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  great  reptiles 
known  as  Triceratops  (three-horn  face),* whose  remains  are  among  the 
treasures  of  the  National  Museum,  for  the  reconstruction  of  this  big  beast 
may  well  illustrate  not  only  the  methods  of  the  paleontologist,  but  also 
the  troubles  by  which  he  is  })eset.  Moreover  this  is  not  a  purely  imag- 
inary case,  but  one  that  is  very  real,  for  the  skeleton  of  this  animal, 
which  was  reproduced  in  papier-mach6  for  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  was 
restored  in  exactly  the  manner  indicated.  And  then,  in  order  to  give 
as  vivid  an  idea  of  the  animal  iis  possible,  a  small  model  of  the  creature 

*In  allusion  to  the  presence  of  the  two  large  horns  above  the  eyes  and  the  third 
smaller  horn  on  the  nose. 
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wft8  ma^l^  hv  Mr.  Knigbt.  su^  wf^ll  a^^  a  painting  ?4howingTriceratop«  as 
nearly  a^^  hp  might  h^  ^iippo^rl  to  lf>ok:  amid  hi.«  natural  sarrounding^. 
perhaf>>«  nix  million  or  more  year-  ago. 

We  have  a  grxxlly  numV>er  of  br>nej9,  though  by  no  means  an  entire 
skeleton,  and  yet  we  wi>h  to  r-omplete  the  skeleton  and  incidentally  to 
fonri  ?«om*'  idfji  of  the  r-rpature'-i  hahit^*.  Now.  we  can  interpret  the 
pa'^t  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  pre^nt,  and  it  is  by  carefully  ?<tudying 
the  skelf'tons  of  the  aniniais  of  to-^lav  that  we  can  learn  to  read  the 
meaning  of  th*-  -iyniUjls  of  ^K>ne  left  by  the  animals  of  a  million  yester- 
days. Thus  wf*  lirid  that  <^ertain  rharacten?  distinguish  the  bone  of  a 
mammal  from  that  of  a  bird,  a  reptile,  or  a  &ah,  and  these  in  turn  from 
one  anr>ther.  hjkI  this  #-on-titutes  the  A,  B,  C  of  comparative  anatomy. 
y\nd.  in  a  lik^*  manner,  the  Inmf^y^  of  the  varioiLs  divisions  of  these  main 
grouj>s  havf'  t^>  a  greater  or  less  extent  their  own  distinguishing  char 
a^'teristies.  so  that  by  first  eomparingthe  bones  of  extinct  animals  with 
those  of  creatures  that  are  now  living  we  are  enabled  to  recognize  their 
nearc>t  existing  relative,  and  then  Viy  comparing  them  with  one  another 
we  learn  the  relations  thev  bore  in  the  ancient  world.  But  it  must  be 
VK>rne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  earl  v  V)ea.>ts  were  so  verv  different  from 
th/ifW!  of  today  that  until  pretty  much  their  entire  structure  was  known 
there  was  nothing  with  whi<'h  to  compare  odd  liones.  Had  but  a  single 
incom];lete  sfM'cimen  of  Trice ratops  come  to  light  we  should  be  very 
much  in  the  dark  ^'oncerning  him.  and  although  remains  of  some  thirty 
individuals  have  Inien  discovered,  these  have  been  so  imperfect  that  we 
are  very  far  from  having  all  the  information  we  need.  A  great  part 
of  the  head,  with  its  formidable  looking  horns,  is  present,  and  although 
the  fiosf  is  gone  we  know  from  other  sf)eeimens  that  it,  too,  was  armed 
with  a  knoh  or  horn,  and  that  the  skull  (*nded  in  a  ^>eak  something  like 
that  of  a  snapping;  tuHlc.  thoutrh  formed  by  a  sefximte  and  extra  Ijone. 
Similarly  the  cjid  of  tlie  low«»r  jaw  is  la<*king.  but  we  may  be  pretty 
certain  that  it  ended  in  a  Iwak  to  ujatch  that  of  the  skull.  The  large 
leg  })ones  of  our  spe<'inieii  are  mostly  represented,  for  these  being 
among  tin*  njore  solid  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  more  frequently  pre- 
served than  any  others,  and  though  some  are  from  one  side  and  some 
from  another  this  matters  not.  If  the  hind  legs  were  disproportion- 
ately long  it  would  indicate  that  our  animal  often  or  habitually  walked 
erect,  but  as  there  is  only  ditfe rein -e  enough  Iwtween  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs  to  I'nable  Triceratops  to  })rovvse  comfortably  from  the  ground,  we 
would  naturally  phue  him  on  all  fours,  even  were  the  skull  not  so  large 
as  to  mak<'  the  cnMiture  t^oo  toj>-heavy  for  any  other  mode  of  locomo- 
tion. \V«*n»  the  limlis  very  small  in  eomjmrison  with  the  other  bones, 
it  wouhl  obviously  mean  that  their  own(»r  passed  his  life  in  the  water, 
for  a  skeleton  is  the  s(»lution  of  a  piohjeni  in  mechanics — given  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  weight  to  support,  and  there  must  be  limbs  of  a  given 
size  if  this  weight  is  to  be  carried  on  dry  land.     If  the  animal  is  buoyed 
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living  tcMlmj  in  order  to  properly  interpret  tbe  booe^  of  those  that 
lived  a  million  year^  ago;  not  only  that,  it  is  equally  e^entjal  to 
have  more  than  a  casual  acquaintance  with  their  external  appearance, 
for^  while  there  h  nothing  in  the  bones  to  tell  how  an  animal  is  or 
was  covered,  there  are  certain  general  rules  for  idling  what  the  prob- 
abilities are. 

A  biTfL  for  example,  would  certainly  be  clothed  in  feathers,  for 
these  are  the  exduisive  property  of  birds:  no  other  creature  possesses 
feather^,  no  bird  i?o  without  thenu  although  they  may  be  so  modified  that 
at  first  sight  their  identity  might  be  called  in  question.  Reptiles  and 
mammaU  may  go  quite  naked  or  co%er  th^nselves  with  a  defensive 
armor  of  bony  plates  or  homy  scales,  but  under  the  blaze  of  the 
tropical  sun  or  in  the  chill  waters  of  arctic  seas  birds  wear  feathers 
and  feathers  only.  Going  a  little  further,  we  might  be  pretty  sure 
that  the  feathers  of  a  waterfowl  would  be  thick  and  close;  those  of 
strictly  terrestrial  birds,  such  as  the  ostrich  and  other  flightless  forms, 
lax  and  long.  These  as  general  propositions.  Of  course  in  spedal 
cases  one  might  easily  come  to  grief,  as  in  dealing  with  birds  like 
penguins,  which  are  particularly  adapted  for  an  aquatic  life  and  have 
the  feathers  highly  modified.  These  birds  depend  upon  their  fat  and 
not  on  their  feathen>  for  warmth,  and  these  have  become  a  sort  of 
crosis  between  scales  and  hairs.  Hair  and  fur  belong  to  mamiiialg 
only « although  these  creatures  show  mudi  variety  in  their  outer  cover- 
ing. The  thoroughly  marine  whales  have  discarded  furs  and  adopted 
a  smooth  and  slippery  skin.'  well  adapted  to  mov^nent  through  the 
water,  relying  for  warmth  on  a  thick  undershirt  of  blubber.  The 
eariess  seals,  that  pass  much  of  their  time  on  the  ice.  have  just  enough 
hair  to  keep  them  from  absolute  contact  with  it.  warmth  again  being 
provided  for  by  blubber.  The  fur  seals,  which  for  several  months  in 
the  3'ear  dwell  largely  on  land,  have  a  coat  of  fur  and  hair,  although 
warmth  is  mostly  furnished,  or  rather  kept  in.  by  fat. 

Xo  reptile,  therefore,  would  be  covered  with  feathers;  neither,  judg- 
ing from  those  we  know  to-day.  would  they  be  clad  in  fur  or  hair;  but 
such  coverings  being  barred  out.  there  remain  a  great  variety  of  plate3> 
and  scales  to  choose  from.  Folds  and  frills,  crests  and  dewlaps,  like 
beauty,  are  but  skin  deep.  and.  being  thus  superficial,  ordinarily  leave 
no  trace  of  their  former  presence,  and  in  respect  to  them  the  reoon- 
structor  must  trust  to  his  imagination  with  the  law  of  probabilities  as 
a  checkrein  to  his  fancv.     This  law  would  tell  us  that  such  ornaments 


'  The  reader  i«  warned  that  thi«  l?  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  for.  of  coorge,  the  proc- 
esB  of  adaptation  to  :forn.»undings  is  passive.  n*:>t  actiTe.  although  there  is  a  mort 
unfortunate  tendency  among  writer?  on  evolution,  and  particularly  on  mimicry,  to 
speak  of  it  as  active.  The  writer  believes  that  no  animal  in  the  drst  stage?  of 
mimicry  consciously  mimics  or  endeavor?  to  rv^semble  another  animal  or  any  part  of 
its  surroundings,  but  a  habit  at  drst  accidental  may  in  time  become  more  or  leas 
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must  not  be  so  placed  as  to  be  in  the  way,  and  that  while  there  would 
be  a  possibility — one  might  even  say  probability — of  the  great,  short- 
headed,  iguana-like  Dinosaurs  having  dewlaps,  that  there  would  be  no 
great  likelihood  of  them  possessing  ruffs,  such  as  that  of  the  Austra- 
lian Chlamydosaurus  (mantled  lizard),  to  flap  about  their  ears;  even 
Stegosaurus,  with  his  bizarre  array  of  great  plates  and  spines,  kept 
them  on  his  back,  out  of  the  way.  Such  festal  ornamentation  would, 
however,  more  likely  be  found  in  small,  active  creatures,  the  larger 
beasts  contenting  themselves  with  plates  and  folds. 

Spines  and  plates  usually  leave  some  trace  of  their  existence,  for 
they  consist  of  a  superstructure  of  skin  or  horn  built  on  a  foundation 
of  bone,  and,  while  even  horn  decomposes  too  quickly  to  '*  petrify," 
the  bone  will  become  fossilized  and  changed  into  enduring  stone. 
But,  while  this  affords  a  pretty  sure  guide  to  the  general  shape  of  the 
investing  horn,  it  does  not  give  all  the  details,  and  there  may  have 
been  ridges  and  furrows  and  sculpturing  that  we  know  not  of. 

Knowing,  then,  what  the  probabilities  are,  we  have  some  guide  to  the 
character  of  the  covering  that  should  be  placed  on  an  animal,  and  if 
we  may  not  be  sure  as  to  what  should  be  done  we  may  be  pretty  cer- 
tain what  should  not. 

For  example,  to  depict  a  Dinosaur  with  smooth,  rubbery  hide,  walk- 
ing about  on  dry  land,  would  be  to  violate  the  probabilities,  for  only 
such  exclusively  aquatic  creatures  as  the  whales  among  manunals  and 
the  salamanders  among  batrachians  are  clothed  in  smooth,  shiny 
skin.  There  might,  however,  be  reason  to  suspect  that  a  creature 
largely  aquatic  in  its  habits  did  occasionally  venture  on  land;  as,  for 
instance,  when  vertebrsB  that  seem  illy  adapted  for  carrying  the  weight 
of  a  land  animal  are  found  in  company  with  huge  limb  bones  and 
massive  feet,  we  may  feel  reasonably  certain  that  their  owner  passed 
at  least  a  portion  of  his  time  on  terra  flrma. 

So  much  for  the  probabilities  as  to  the  covering  of  animals  known  to 
us  only  by  their  fossil  remains,  but  it  is  often  possible  to  go  beyond 
this  and  to  state  certainly  how  they  were  clad;  for  while  the  chances 
are  small  that  any  trace  of  the  covering  of  an  extinct  animal,  other  than 
bony  plates,  will  be  preserved,  nature  does  now  and  then  seem  to  have 
relented,  and  occasionally  some  animal  settled  to  rest  where  it  was  so 
quickly  and  quietly  covered  with  fine  mud  that  the  impression  of  small 
scales,  feathers,  or  even  smooth  skin  was  preserved.  Curiously  enough, 
there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  imprint  of  hair  having  been  found. 
Then,  too,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  while  the  chances  were  very 
much  against  such  preservation,  in  the  thousands  or  millions  of  times 
creatures  died  the  millionth  chance  might  come  uppermost. 

The  imprints  of  ichthyosaurs  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
these  are  probably  due  to  the  slow  carbonization  of  animal  matter, 
leaving  a  dark  silhouette  of  the  animal  printed  on  the  smooth  rock. 
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up  by  water  the  legs  are  not  needed  for  locomotion,  and  may  be  very 
small. 

Something,  too,  may  be  gathered  from  the  structure  of  the  leg  bones, 
for  solid  bones  mean  either  a  sluggish  animal  or  a  creature  of  more 
or  less  aquatic  habits,  while  hollow  bones  emphatically  declare  a  land 
animal,  and  an  active  one  at  that,  and  this  in  the  case  of  the  Dinosaurs 
hints  at  predatory  habits,  the  ability  to  catch  and  eat  their  defenseless 
and  more  sluggish  brethren.  A  claw,  or  better  yet,  a  tooth,  may  con- 
firm or  refute  this  hint,  for  a  blunt  claw  could  not  be  used  in  tearing 
prey  limb  from  limb,  nor  would  a  double-edged  tooth,  made  for  rend- 
ing flesh,  serve  for  champing  grass. 

But  few  bones  of  the  feet,  and  especially  the  fore  feet,  are  present, 
these  smaller  parts  of  the  skeleton  having  been  washed  away  before 
the  ponderous  frame  was  buried  in  the  sand,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  follow  the  law  of  probabilities  and  put  three  toes  on  the 
hind  foot  and  five  on  the  fore,  two  of  these  last  devoid  of  claws. 
The  single  blunt  round  claw  among  our  bones  shows,  like  the  teeth, 
that  Triceratops  was  herbivorous;  it  also  pointed  a  little  downward, 
and  this  tells  that  in  the  living  animal  the  sole  of  the  foot  was  a 
thick,  soft  pad,  somewhat  as  it  is  in  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and 
that  the  toes  were  not  entirely  free  from  one  another.  There  are  less 
than  a  dozen  vertebrae,  and  still  fewer  ribs,  besides  half  a  barrelful  of 
pieces,  from  which  to  reconstruct  a  backbone  20  feet  long.  That  the 
ribs  are  part  from  one  side  and  part  from  another  matters  no  more 
than  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  leg  bones,  but  the  backbone  presents 
a  more  difficult  problem,  since  the  pieces  are  not  like  so  many  check- 
ers, all  made  after  one  pattern,  but  each  has  an  individuality  of  its 
own.  The  total  number  of  vertebraB  must  be  guessed  at  (perhaps  it 
would  sound  better  to  say  estimated,  but  it  really  means  the  same), 
and  knowing  that  some  sections  are  from  the  front  part  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  and  some  from  the  back,  fill  in  the  gaps  as  best  we 
may.  The  ribs  offer  a  little  aid  in  this  task,  giving  certain  details 
of  the  vertebrae,  while  those  in  turn  tell  something  about  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  the  ribs.  We  finish  our  Triceratops  with  a  tail  of  mod- 
erate length,  as  indicated  by  the  rapid  taper  of  the  few  vertebrae 
availa])le,  and  from  these  we  gather,  too,  that  in  life  the  tail  was 
round  and  not  flattened,  and  that  it  neither  served  for  swimming  nor 
for  a  balancing  pole. 

So  much  for  the  manner  in  which,  piece  by  piece,  the  framework 
of  an  animal  is  put  together,  and  what  the  various  parts  may  tell 
of  the  life  and  habits  of  some  creature  that  long  ago  passed  out  of 
existence. 

The  basis  of  all  reconstruction  is,  of  course,  the  skeleton,  and  since, 
as  said  above,  we  can  read  the  past  only  by  the  aid  of  the  present,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  creatures 
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By  Karl  Brandt. 


On  account  of  the  favorable  situation  of  the  University  of  Kiel  on 
the  neacoast,  a  part  of  the  corps  of  instructors  of  the  university  has, 
for  a  long  time,  but  especially  since  the  creation  in  1870  of  the  Kiel 
commission  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  German  seas,  directed  its 
labors  principally  toward  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the 
ocean. 

The  field  is  vast;  it  not  only  brings  rich  harvests  to  zoologists,  bot- 
anists, and  oceanographers,  but  also  supplies  valuable  data  to  the 
chemist,  the  physicist,  the  physiologist,  and  hygienist.  Our  univer- 
sity, which  originally  had  rather  the  character  of  a  provincial  institu- 
tion of  Schleswig-Holstein,  has  been  insensibly  metamorphosed  into 
a  special  German  university  for  the  study  of  the  things  of  the  sea, 
while  a  part  of  our  instructors  at  the  same  time  teach  in  the  naval 
academy.  This  specialization  has  been  made  known  abroad  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  great  German  expedition  for  marine  exploration, 
called  the  Plankton  expedition,  was  carried  out  by  members  of  our 
university.  To  the  work  of  the  commission  for  the  scientific  study  of 
the  German  seas  is  due  also  the  particular  character  of  the  researches 
carried  on  at  Kiel  during  the  second  half  of  the  century  now  closing, 
that  is,  since  biological  study  of  the  ocean  has  been  somewhat 
extended.  The  commission  was  assigned  the  task  especially  of  inves- 
tigating marine  phenomena  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  exploitation 
of  their  animal  resources;  its  labors  mark  the  first  step  in  a  course 
having  for  its  principal  aim  the  discovery  of  the  general  laws  which 
govern  the  phenomena  of  marine  life,  and  of  which  the  knowledge  is 
necessarv  for  the  best  success  of  the  fisheries. 

Questions  of  general  biology  have  thus  been  brought  to  the  front, 
and  methods  have  been  invented  for  penetrating  the  secrets  of  the 
deep  for  the  profit  of  mankind.  We  are  still  far  from  our  goal.  For 
to  reach  it,  observations,  however  numerous,  on  the  behavior  of  the 
organisms  that  live  in  the  sea,  or  their  mutual  relations,  and  on  the 

^  Translated  from  Revue  Scientifique,  4th  series,  tome  12,  October  21,  1899. 
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inlfaieiiee  of  f^ctenmi  (?oiiGtitioii»^  mil  n0r^alfilt^:  Lris-iTC|iuMte  htsidi^ 
to  extend  tfae^  <'oiiqiiesCB  odr  ^ience  to  tfae  tiiiiii^  xt  ttK»  ^««i«.tind.tD 
uppir  TO  tbe  ^peeiiti  'K^ngs-  rbftt  liiv»  rtiMPin  ttif^  ftuifbincaitad  prrncipled- 
imd  rupproved  metfaodsHiiriminimi  iciid  regptftbie  piomFiioki^  IIbv^r 

hf»n  iedxicod  from  zbs*  tenremai  wirtd.  W*  rD«v  ^«m  iip  :*ll  rtif«if« 
iTtdeftirhes  :tt  the  ^ic9ic«^  air  the  toiaiity  <)±HaQcinuig!!e-  <i±  tnsd^efr  in  tiie 
•¥«an.  juad  L  viiil  indiitu;&  tafam  the  mostrr  impfiTmnr<iJr  ttK»  im^isttgifte 
tions  Mad  thet  fnc^t^  vfinch  mnsr  frmn  the  ^iwis-  for  tin  >Kikutioii  df!  ttie 
pmhiem.     I  shmil  <iifv41  •^epcirimUr  <in  ttiiisi^t  g^intb-  whitrh  piTii!<«inr  vk\ 

flatter  in  nsture  foiloi^fv^ii.  iXvtAe  which  idbp  li«i  bmtfr  «ii!isicaTbffKLt«»> 
fnilo^fVM  Tha  <  taiu)tituefltB-<  if  ttie  :iih .  the  ^ffOsan  jxad  the  ^^mtli  am  txam*- 
formed  hy  v^^^tation  into  Liwh^  HohailttnuRSK:  ?Biinmlfr dJiPBtfe^  <ig  imfli- 
reetlv  iib^wirhed.  the  ormiaie  ^mhflQmttesh  pxriduefid;  Hv,  nUmtBk.  and!  dmiiU^ 
aninudih  imd  gkmtB^  .x&sgr  thsar.  dkaidi  jer  iibttaBngs&mi:  byr  the  iiiifiiwiwiffp 
at  (vutain  baetnminto  inoi^Qrtinie  rwiiiitamtc»^\i4iieh«.t&ii^ 
giant&.affe  trmi^iiimediiin»«(  iiito  (ir«^piniit  matter.. trndi^WMjii^. 

Ik  IB-  the  <iorgiu)eie»  a£  tfidcun^^T^il  ^Wuuh  tfiwbie  pUmt6^  in  thepgiim^- 
imivR  of  Lighcro  €bnnj<}xgwne\sahtitanufi»dx^ 

oertidn  .«it(h.  Ih  ifi^  on.  the-  otbea!  hand!  &xmL  the  vvHgyttaiiie  iiiiigrflimi 
thactiil.  unimalft^  hav^  tO'diexiiv}  iiill  the  (icgwiih  inatlHrthitf  ifrtO'finiii} 
theii?  h<idie»-tind.iiig^rtz  thein  lifit:  Ik  fibilhw^tfaac  in  iBn^rlao^tBacBaD- 
CO17  the  ifflantifay  at  <iigmiiMnH-  Lih  regjiiiitefti  br^  the  oondittimitUa^tilB- 
mttil  mattSha£  oonanmiiigr  ;inimalk-  luuh tO'  nganaih:  iiifmm;  to  the  maaa^off 
pmdueihgr  ]}iiinl&.  (Taibsfi^  thiB^itonditiun:  ii^  &iUiled^ai  pacfi  of  the-anii- 
maii^  muiiC -mtEto  hmigBC  <iiT  t¥(x«m  gexiyL.  HRurtfae  name  DeawnijamaBip 
tt^rrwitcrtal  tuiimaiif  the  man^  <if  .tamivncRjf  mmsc  be  inftaniir  to  tttalz  odS^ 

Biin  liii*  piiuirtf(*an  imc  p^^rtiinn  the  impertmin  trmittiim  rliac  <ie\^ii(^e» 
iipim  them- — die  fiirmuGcm  <ii?  <icwruiiit  ^i.Hnun?«ij — unieiJ^tfaBy  ttudtfae- 
innr^^iii*  niacSHr  vv^hii'ii  la^  InitiBpemMibie  to  them«  :md  ^hiitii  pm^Hmtfr 
iVt^.if  imrter  tiie  fiirm  "if  <t<»mi)inaricimf  -il: iic leatfC^^ie^^Bu  «ir  trwBhTR  l^uwo: 
••hwnu»ai«»lemeiitth  Ef  bur  ;i -HiijffJH  <mH  «if  cheiH*  riutrinvR  >Hii)«tanuefii> 
!R  vvjindn^  the  piimn  mil  uon  jiit'ow.  I21  •?»««  '1I:  lua^ilfiitiHnuy  the  pianti 
iiu+Ti  nuuiagBH'  ai  »«khc:  wbiitt  'f  diet^  itf  ^iipHmoimuiuiitu  in  iitxiwij' 
innk-  The  iirawtiL  «>€  piiuitfcf  ^tep^'mtif  iipim  tiin  «pmntit:^"  il:  iiiindtiic^ 
iuucti»r  tdiev  j£!f»t.  :uid  dien*  iif  iui  iuitinpeiiHaiik^  aiinimmn  tr»r*«ii!ii  ^pwtiifM*. 
Thi*  'tiw».civ(*ry  01:  rfm*-  ^miiumental  litw  iif  tue  to  Lie  bur.,  the  ^umder 
«sf  .ilpriiMilhiRii  «ihemurtirY 

<VrenHraily  -rpeakin^..  tdieprfMiiu?ni«n  <}€  v^e^tuhin  ^ir>Hnu]i;«^f<iBpendif 
iipi)n  nhi*  •puuitit^  ot:  iiinrf5«0»nouH  ini>rCT«u'  •ompiimiifa*^  in  die  rH^iL. 
Wt*  Icnow  ciim;  mimiir**?*-  diiii  :u  .litirfsjrif*!!  ^^xnnujrtiimr'lv  luurmKnC  nhe 
^♦»l2!?*mhle  pr'Miiuitdwn^  iiitiiiou^^li  niiiw-  'tin  !n>t  -HirpHhw-  .t  rwrtnui  ma:si- 
mum  «^harai»tjerii*tui^  of  ♦«ii?ti  Idnit  of  pituic  •>Hv<mit  ^vuiifii  :iiL  inirreube 
(if  iiiJCi7n;jr>snouU'  miitXi^r  cUitL^  iiti-  %  ^t>iB4)n. 
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Inorganic  nitrogenous  compounds  appear  in  three  forms  in  nature — 
those  of  ammonia,  nitrates,  and  nitrites.  Since  no  plant  can  grow 
unless  it  finds  inorganic  nitrogenous  compounds  in  its  neighborhood, 
and  since  the  life  of  animals  depends  on  that  of  plants,  it  follows  that 
all  the  life  on  the  globe  depends  absolutely  upon  the  existence  of  these 
nitrogenous  compounds.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  to 
follow  closely  the  cycle  of  transformations  of  nitrogen  in  nature. 

We  know  only  three  sources  of  the  three  kinds  of  nitrogenous 
compounds  which  interest  us.  In  the  firat  place,  all  living  beings  con- 
tain nitrogenous  substances,  notably  albumen,  and  these  are  in  part 
eliminated  during  life  as  residuary  products  (urine,  etc.),  and  for  the 
rest  are  decomposed  by  putrefaction  aftei*  death.  The  albuminoid  sub- 
stances are  then  transformed  into  ammonia,  which  in  its  turn  fur- 
nishes nitrites  and  nitrates,  so  that  the  nitrogen  is  brought  back  to  a 
form  in  which  it  can  be  used  by  plants  in  a  new  production  of  albu- 
men. All  the  processes  of  putrefaction  by  which  animal  carcasses  and 
vegetable  remains  are  transformed  into  carbonic  acid,  subterranean 
nitrogenized  waters,  and  other  inorganic  substances,  are  due  exclu- 
sively to  certain  definite  bacteria.  If  these  are  not  present  or  do  not 
meet  with  the  conditions  of  life  which  they  require,  putrefaction  is 
adjourned  and  with  it  the  utilization  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  dead 
bodies  by  living  ones. 

Nor  is  the  decomposition  of  albuminoids  the  only  process  caused  by 
bacteria;  they  are  equally  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  ammonia 
into  nitrous  acid,  and  ultimately  into  nitric  acid,  and  for  the  reverse 
changes.  A  sort  of  bacterium  called  a  nitrifying  bacterium,  or  nitro- 
bacterium,  existing,  it  would  seem,  all  over  the  globe,  produces  the  oxi- 
dation necessary  to  transform  ammonia  first  into  nitrous  and  finally  into 
nitric  acid,  provided  there  is  enough  oxygen  at  hand.  The  reverse 
process  of  reduction  is  due  to  another  kind  of  bacterium,  called  a  deni- 
trifying bacterium,  which  transfoims  nitric  acid  into  nitrous  acid,  and 
this  again  into  ammonia,  and  finally  sets  nitrogen  free.  The  final  prod- 
uct of  this  reduction  consists  of  free  nitrogen,  which,  mingling  with 
the  air,  is  lost  from  the  cycle  of  transformation.  With  one  excep- 
tion, nitrogen  can  not  be  utilized  by  plants  to  form  albumen  unless  it 
is  in  a  state  of  combination.  Thus,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
organic  nitrogen  returns  to  living  organisms,  a  certain  portion  of  it  is 
lost  by  the  action  of  the  denitrifying  bacteria.  The  quantity  of  living 
organisms  would,  therefore,  be  gradually  diminished  were  there  no 
other  source  of  combined  nitrogen  to  make  up  for  the  loss. 

This  compensation  is  furnished  by  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which,  under  certain  conditions,  can  enter  into  combination 
and  become  available  for  plants.  Combinations  of  this  kind  are 
brought  about  in  two  ways — by  the  action  of  lightning,  that  is,  of 
electrical  discharges,  and  by  the  symbiosis,  or  mutual  parasitism,  of 
SM  1900 35 
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of  view,  the  diflferentiation  of  the  different  kinds  of  bacteria  which  take 
part  in  the  processes  of  putrefaction  in  the  sea,  the  study  of  their 
modes  of  action,  conditions  of  existence,  and  propagation  will  be  of 
great  interest. 

Besides  a  general  knowledge  of  the  cycle  of  transformations  of  mat- 
ter, we  need  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  transformation  of 
the  plants  and  animals  that  we  have  to  study  and  of  the  action  upon 
them  of  their  environment  in  order  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  of 
nature  and  to  solve  the  practical  questions  to  which  they  give  rise. 
It  is  needful,  also,  to  at  least  determine  the  importance  of  the  com- 
monest species. 

Practical  agriculture  has  gained  great  benefit  from  investigations  of 
this  sort  and  from  results  obtained  in  regard  to  the  relations  which 
exist  between  the  many  factors  of  the  question. 

Advantages  have  also  been  derived  from  many  conquests  of  science 
for  the  utilization  of  ponds,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples applied  to  marine  matters  will  lead  to  a  more  complete  utili- 
zation of  the  products  of  the  sea.  The  object  of  cultivating  the  soil  is 
to  obtain  with  the  smallest  possible  expense  and  least  work  the  greatest 
product.  Efforts  tend  to  augment  the  fecundity  of  the  soil  by  such  a 
study  of  the  causes  of  that  fecundity  as  permits  the  elimination  of 
harmful  influences.  In  the  same  way  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  get 
from  the  sea  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  useful  products.  For 
that  purpose,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  an  exact  inventory  of 
the  real  product  of  the  ocean,  or  only  of  a  particular,  part  of  the  sea, 
compared  with  what  is  furnished  by  cultivated  soil.  This  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  production  gives  the  surest  point  of  departure  not  only  for 
a  rational  exploitation  of  sea  fisheries,  but  also  for  a  study  of  the  causes 
of  production  and  of  the  transformations  of  matter  in  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean. 

There  are  exact  statistics  of  agriculture.  Thus  we  know  that  in 
Germany  an  acre  of  meadow  yields  on  the  average  1.4  short  tons  of 
hay.  In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  this  crop  with  the  product  of 
the  same  area  planted  with  cereals,  or  with  that  of  a  pond  of  the  same 
size,  we  must  know  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plants  in  ques- 
tion, so  as  to  be  able  to  compare  the  different  plants,  either  directly 
according  to  their  amount  of  albumen,  of  fatty  matters,  etc.,  or  indi- 
rectly according  to  their  nutritive  value,  determined  by  special  experi- 
ments. To  ascertain  exactly  the  annual  production  of  flesh  per  unit 
of  surface  is  less  easy.  The  most  satisfactory  method  is  still  that 
of  deducing  it  from  the  number  of  young  cattle  that  can  be  raised 
annually  upon  a  suitable  area.  According  to  the  data  collected  by 
Viebahn  an  acre  of  cultivated  land  in  Prussia  yields  75  pounds  of  beef 
per  annum.     For  water,  as  for  land,  we  can,  as  Hensen  has  shown. 
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try  two  different  ways  of  a^ceitaining*  the  yield.  We  can  weigh  the 
fish  taken  from  a  pond,  and  thus  determine  the  quantity  of  useful  flesh 
produced  per  acre  per  year,  or  we  can  find  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  produced  in  the  form  of  plants  in  a  given  body  of  water  in  a 
year.  The  values  found  for  the  yield  in  flesh  and  for  the  production 
of  nutritive  substances  must  have  a  certain  ratio  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  chemical  bacteriological  and  physical  study  of  the  body  of 
water  in  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  capacity  of  yield.  The 
product  of  fish  in  fle^h  can  be  directly  determined  only  in  ponds  that 
can  be  emptied  and  from  which  all  the  fish  they  contain  can  be  taken. 
Susta  gives  extended  instructions  for  doing  this  in  his  interesting  work 
on  feeding  carp.  The  worst  ponds  give  neariy  11  pounds  of  carp  per 
year  to  the  acre;  but  large  ponds  generally  give  three  or  four  times  as 
much,  while  the  yield  of  the  small  ones  is  six  times  as  much.  Village 
ponds  into  which  flows  manure  liquor  from  farms  give  a  yield  running 
up  to  twenty  times  the  first  number. 

The  observations  made  upon  the  exploitation  of  ponds  furnish  some 
information  concerning  the  causes  of  the  variations  of  productionL 
Those  ponds  into  which  flow  either  the  water  from  manured  land  or 
the  drainage  of  villages  are  always  better  stocked  and  give  a  better 
yield.  The  introduction  of  nitrogen  compounds  has  thus  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  soiK  the  effect  of  augmenting  the  yield  very  remark- 
ably. It  has  also  been  found  that  the  yield  can  be  much  increased  by 
giving  the  fish  food  rich  innitrogen  (grains  of  lupine,  etc.).  This  food 
is  not  in  all  cases  directly  assimilated.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  first  taken  by  larva)  of  gnats,  worms^  insects,  etc.,  which  after- 
waixis  become  the  prey  of  the  fish,  or  else  that  the  food,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  certain  bacteria  undergo  a  decomposition  having  the  effect 
of  rendering  them  assimilable  b}'  the  plants  of  the  pond,  these  plants 
being  then  eaten  by  small  animals  which,  mixed  with  microscopic 
plants,  serve  in  their  turn  as  food  for  the  carp.  In  any  case,  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  conditions  of  production  in  a  small  body  of  water 
are  by  no  means  unfavorably  affected  by  the  presence  of  manure,  but 
that  on  the  coiitnirv  they  may  be  greatly  impi*oved  in  this  way. 

The  simple  and  sure  process  of  directly  ascertaining  the  piXKiuction 
of  tish  is.  of  course,  no  longer  applicable  when  we  come  to  large  lakes 
or  to  the  sea,  because  it  is  then  no  longer  i>ossible  to  take  out  all  the 
fish.  We  have,  then,  to  fall  back  on  the  best  statistics.  According  to 
the  catch  of  the  tishennen,  Heiisen  has  (estimated  the  annual  yield  of 
the  Bay  of  Hela  (meaning,  presumably,  the  Putziger  Wiek,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Dantzig)  at  28.2  pounds  per  aci*o  (81.6  kilos  de  poisson  pour 
1  hectare  de  surface  en  eau).  I  have  calculatcnl  in  another  way  that 
in  the  *'Hatf,"  at  Stettin  (Fanse  de  Stettin),  the  catch  oi  tish  amounts 
to  DO  pounds  per  acre  per  year  (1<H)  kilos  par  hcitare  et  ]mr  an).  On 
the  other  hand,  Heincke  sets  down  the  annual  value  of  the  products 
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drawn  from  the  German  Ocean  as  from  100,000,000  to  160,000,000 
marks,  and,  according  to  British  statistics,  11  pounds  (6  kilos)  of  fish 
are  worth  1  mark  (23.82  cents,  or  2 J  cents  per  pound).  Consequently 
the  total  catch  of  the  German  Ocean  would  be  from  1,100,000,000  to 
1,660,000,000  pounds,  or  from  8  to  12  pounds  per  acre,  worth  17^  to 
26i  cents.* 

This  production  is  very  low,  as  compared  with  that  of  fish  ponds. 
In  the  latter  the  catch  may  give  some  idea  of  the  production,  but  at 
sea  the  fishermen  only  keep  such  fish  as  are  profitable  and  can  gener- 
ally only  take  a  part  of  the  fish.  The  real  production  of  the  German 
Ocean  is,  therefore,  quite  unknown.  It  is  true  that  in  a  fish  pond  or 
field  the  greater  part  of  the  parasites  can  be  destroyed,  while  in  the 
sea  we  can  not  prevent  the  concurrence  of  creatures  which,  though 
they  are  not  worth  catching  and  transporting  (if  they  are  of  any  value 
at  all),  nevertheless  draw  their  food  from  the  general  store.  Still,  I 
think  it  highly  improbable  that  the  actual  catch  in  the  German  Ocean 
represents  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  real  useful  production. 
We  can  only  say  that  if  the  fisheraien  take  all  that  could  be  taken  the 
proportionate  production  of  the  German  Ocean  is  not  a  third  of  that 
of  the  worst  class  of  fish  ponds.  Besides,  the  best  statistics  of  fish- 
eries give  but  rough  approximations,  having  rather  a  relative  than  an 
absolute  significance,  so  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  catch  is  much 
greater  than  the  statistics  show.  In  the  case  of  the  "Hafen"  of  Stet- 
tin, careful  verification  showed  me  that  the  actual  catch  was  between 
two  and  one-half  and  three  times  as  great  as  the  statistics  showed.  It 
may  be  that  the  statistics  of  the  German  Ocean  are  nearer  the  truth, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not  include  all  the  products  of  the  sea. 
For  example,  the  enormous  masses  of  seaweed  that  are  thrown  up 
upon  the  shores  by  storms  and  are  then  utilized  by  farmers  are  not 
taken  into  account. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  each  year  all  the  fish  should  be  taken  from 
the  sea  that  it  can  naturally  produce,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  much  this  is,  in  order  that  we  may  take  all  that  can  be 
taken  without  inconvenience  to  future  production. 

Hensen  has  proposed  to  deduce  the  quantity  of  fish  from  the  number 
of  eggs  deposited  in  the  spawning  season.  For  the  majority  of  species 
of  useful  fish  these  eggs  do  not  sink,  but  float,  so  that  the  motion  of 
the  water,  whether  by  currents  or  by  wind,  assure  their  being  pretty 
uniformly  distributed.  By  making  dippings  with  a  fine  net  it  is  easy 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  eggs  and  larvse  contained  in  the  vertical 
column  of  liquid  of  a  given  base,  and  by  operating  in  this  way  over 
an  important  body  of  water  a  great  many  times  every  day,  so  as  to 
correct  contingent  errors  and  possible  variations,  one  will  certainly 

^  500,000,000  a  650,000,000  de  kilos  par  hectare,  ou  9  a  13.6  kilos,  repi^sentant  une 
valeur  de  1.8  ^  2.7  marks. 
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the  imperceptible  plantis  which  multipl}-  in  the  free  water.  The  shore 
alone  is  bordered  by  a  belt,  sometimes  quite  a  meager  one,  of  large 
plants  which,  beyond  this  belt,  hardly  grow  except  in  shoal  water, 
for  the  deeper  we  go  the  more  scant}^  we  find  this  vegetation. 

Suppose  the  land  had  no  vegetation  beyond  a  similar  zone  along  the 
coasts.  Is  it  not  evident  that  it  could  feed  but  a  very  small  number  of 
large  animals  ?  But  to  render  the  parallel  perfect  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  suppose  the  desert  surface  of  the  continent  more  than  twice  as 
large,  for  the  ocean  covers  more  than  two-thiixls  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  comparison  would  be  rendered  still  more  unfavorable  by 
the  fact  that  at  least  on  German  coasts  the  living  marine  plants  in 
question  are  eaten  only  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  small  animals. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  matter,  for  it  is  clear  that 
the  food  of  the  animal  world  of  the  sea  has  to  be  assured  under  another 
form. 

The  tangles  and  the  bottom  of  the  shallows  are  covered  with  plants 
extraordinarily  small,  nearly  compai*able  to  the  green  algje  which 
clothe  the  branches  of  trees,  or  to  mosses.  These  small  plants  of 
rapid  growth  are  much  more  quickly  devoured  than  the  great  bundles 
of  fucus  (vai'ech)  or  of  laminaria  (herbe  marine)  hard  as  stone.  To 
make  the  parallel  good  it  would  be  necessary  to  imagine  the  whole 
body  of  the  continents  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  verdure, 
for  nothing  like  sandy  deserts  or  mountain  solitudes  where  but  a  few 
animals  can  maintain  a  precarious  existence  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ocean.  There  is  vegetation  everywhere,  and  Schutt  has  well  said  that 
the  sailor  who  fancies  he  has  pure  water  under  him  really  sails  every- 
where, even  in  the  blue  ocean,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  vegetation.  At 
the  same  time,  this  vegetation  feeds  such  an  extraordinary  number  of 
animals  that  it  always  appears  to  be  scanty,  because  the  vegetable 
substances  newly  produced  are  devoured  as  fast  as  they  are  produced. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  food  for  animals  there  is  the  same  differ- 
ence between  the  two  categories  of  marine  plants  as  in  our  latitudes 
there  is  between  trees  and  the  soft  plants  of  the  fields.  Like  the  trees, 
the  fucus  (varech)  and  the  laminaria  (les  herbes  marines)  take  a  great 
development  because  they  are  little  interfered  with  (gen^s).  They 
strike  the  eyes  more,  but  in  realit}^  it  is  the  meadow  which  pro\ddes 
food  for  the  herds,  meager  as  it  looks.  In  respect,  however,  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  found,  the  fields  of  the  ocean  differ  from 
the  fields  of  the  land.  The  former  grow  plants  of  the  size  of  the 
smallest  grains  of  dust  distributed  through  the  upper  strata  of  the 
sea,  and  prospering  the  better  for  being  so  regularly  distributed.  This 
regularity  is  assured  by  the  incessant  stirring  of  the  ocean,  and  if  any 
irregularity  were  to  occur  it  would  soon  disappear,  for  if  the  vege- 
table organisms  are  relatively  few  at  any  one  place  they  will  thereby 
be  enabled  to  utilize  the  light  and  the  food  so  much  the  more  to  their 
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ftdvuDUige.  tio  ibai  tiieir  ckTelopmefit  wifl  beootne  more  nqaed;  and 
betiiidk!^  whi&rt  tbere  aiv  f pwer  F€i|fBtaUe  orgaiDSiD^  aninuik  will  be 
leri^  aTX2ii(^«»d.  iiad  txiDiiieqiieiitlT  tiie  destmction  of  tbcoD  wiD  be  lesB. 

Lakt'  tbt*  mk*x\»tAx«pii  r^egelaMe  orguiiani^  tlie  Miinalcgileg  that  lire 
u|iou  tlieiii  are  m  g^uerui  reguiujiT  difitxibiiKed  orer  die  &oe  ci  ihe 
waiters,  lla^  it^  true  et^^ecmlly  in  tiie  open  f«a«  for  in^ore  tiie  wind. 
the  currents  aod  tbe  possibiiitT  of  ufiuig  a  differBot  food  often  ocHDe 
iii  u*  uK^difr  tbf  d]t!:crihatioD  of  die  greaSer  aninmlf^.  These  modiikm- 
tioll^  are  e^dll  nreat^r  at  tbe  fawning  ^emsoiu  becauae  tbe  fiaii  &eB 
iHiUtHn  lo^tber.  At  tbi>  f«eafc)on  t«3taiii  kiiid^  of  feiiing  nmr  beoGme 
px\vfita\ile  wbi<  ji  at  otber  timet^  ba^^  to  be  gireD  up  on  aoooont  of  tibe 
difi^rHal  of  tu-  objedfe. 

Tbf  re^xdantr  of  tike  difcribotion  of  tbe  Ikde  fa^gamems'  in  sea 
water  led  UeoHexi  t<o  tbe  uotion  of  apphii^  to  the  detemoBatiaB  <i€ 
tbe  ve^^e^talde  prodocidon  a  prooe^  analDgoD^  to  tbat  used  for  prodncwg' 
e^gK  Hie  metbod  of  t;todTing  plankton  qiantitath^ehr  wbicb  HeaiaBn 
inveiiti^  and  perfected  for  tbe  purpose  meolaoDed  i^  of  great  in^xir- 
tauK^  for  all  bkdogieal  imnestagationf^  on  tbe  €)ea.  Hie  fundameotal 
idea  of  tbii^  melbod  i^  tbat  it  i^^  {Hnper  to  bring  back  to  m  oi^le  poiat 
of  view  aU  tbe  ob^rratkm^  on  the  inflnenoe  of  tbe  ooDGBiioiis  of  Ae 
tiea  and  <m  tbe  mutoal  reiadone^  of  mazine  oiganians:  on  the  tnngioF- 
matkmt^  of  xnacter  and  tbe  rbemical  oonstitation  of  marine  sabstJuioeB; 
CO  tbe  quality  and  qtiantztr  of  vegetable  and  anbnal  oiganisns'  Ii^^'i^g' 
in  tbe  water.  In  tbe  first  pbioe  it  ]«:  neoBBBarr  to  coUecl.  as  far  as 
po8«dMe«  all  tbe  jdants  wbieb  are  found  under  a  definite  area  of  the 
Bojimee  of  tbe  water.  To  do  tbi&  Hen^ien  proposes  tbe  nse  of  nete 
with  verv  imrrow  me^bes.  br  which  a  verdcal  c'^ilnmn  can  be,  so  to 
K^)eak.  filt-ered.  and  make  h  *;iadr^!al  ^^tat'emeDt  of  tbe  orgaIli^ms 
to  lift-ei  I'nfortunatelv  tbe  finest  ueX^  now  obtainable  allow  tbe 
pa^^isage  c»f  tbe  micro^ct>pii*  ve^etaticHis  which  stometimesi  appear  in 
important  maei^^e^  in  certain  region^v.  Henc^e  it  would  be  neeesaary 
to  invent  for  tbo5*e  exces^sively  minute  OTgaiiism>  special  methods  of 
quantitative  analysi*^.  However.  Hensen  has  oliiained  interesting 
resu]t>.  EiR-h  drawing  of  the  net  repre^^ents  tbe  total  oi^ganisms  of 
tbe  plankton  down  t<:»  a  size  of  at  lea--t  <A«4->  mm.  that  at  a  given  time 
and  plai^  are  <x>ulained  in  a  vertii-al  ix»lumn  of  knowii  dimensions.  By 
rea?HC»n  <:»f  the  regularity  of  disrriHution  <»f  the  organisms  the  results 
i«n,  moreover.  l»e  extended  to  ^.-on^iderable  area> — hundred^  of  j^juare 
kilometer^  of  open  ^in^ean — over  whii-h  the  coDditi«:>n^  of  life  are  uni- 
form. Near  the  coast  and  within  cunvnts  the  lX»ndition^  are  different; 
^j  that  it  i-  proper  there  to  take  ssimple^  at  ]e»er  iritervals.  Further- 
more, in  order  to  guin  a  c^:»^^  aojUiiintaDi'*-  with  the  plankton  of  a 
liody  of  water,  it  i^  nt^-essary  to  repe^ii  the  experiment^,  at  the  shortest 
intenaL  of  time  possible  during  at  least  a  year. 

It  is  not  enough  to  measure  the  volimie  of  or^ganisms  collected.    It  is 
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necessary  to  estimate  the  number  of  individuals  of  each  sort.  Although 
this  counting  involves  great  expenditure  of  time,  it  is  quite  indispen- 
sable to  the  ascertainment  of  the  production.  It  is  necessary,  in  fact, 
to  separate  the  producers  from  the  consiuners.  It  is  proper,  also,  to 
take  into  account,  at  least  for  the  principal  species,  the  rapidity  of 
increase,  the  duration  of  the  diflFerent  stages  of  development  under 
the  various  conditions  of  life,  the  mode  of  alimentation  and  the  needs 
of  the  principal  animals.  The  results  of  the  drafts  taken  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  may  be  regarded  as  a  principal  sum  of  money,  of  which 
the  interest  is  spent  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  capital  remaining  at 
the  end  about  what  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  comparison  of  the 
quantities  of  animals  of  each  sort  and  size  in  the  successive  drafts, 
together  with  the  knowledge  acquired  by  direct  observations  of  their 
alimentary  needs,  enable  us  to  infer  whether  the  consumption  is  really 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  annual  vegetable  production.  This  comparison 
requires  a  very  large  set  of  drafts,  because  the  rate  of  augmentation 
of  the  different  species  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently varies  from  one  season  to  another.  Finally,  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  principal  plants  is  necessary  if  we  wish  to  compare  the 
productivity  of  the  sea  in  organic  matters  with  that  of  the  land. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  it  is  possible  to  acquire  an  exact 
notion  of  the  production  of  a  part  of  the  sea  by  observations  of  the 
plankton  alone.  But  the  objections  which  have  been  made  neglect  the 
fact  that  under  natural  conditions  a  body  of  sea  always  produces  as 
much  as  possible,  and  that  in  a  small  body,  like  the  Kieler  Bucht,  for 
example,  the  production  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  and  even  along 
the  coasts  out  of  the  light — a  production  which  is  the  same  for  the 
whole  surface — depends  essentially  upon  the  nutritive  matters  that 
the  plants  find  in  solution  in  the  water.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
incessant  stirring  up  and  mixing  of  the  water,  there  can  be  no  sensible 
difference  between  the  nutritive  matters  which  are  presented  to  the 
plants  in  the  open  sea  and  in  inshore  places.  Consequently  the  atten- 
tive observation  of  the  plankton  taken  up,  as  has  been  said,  in  a  par- 
ticular place  during  a  whole  year,  furnishes  a  sufficiently  accurate 
scale  of  comparison  for  an  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  production  of 
the  whole  body  considered,  whether  the  production  inshore  is  a  little 
less  or  a  little  more  than  that  of  the  open  sea. 

Thus  far,  the  method  of  the  quantitive  examination  of  the  plankton 
has  been  applied  to  the  following  marine  bodies: 

First.   In  shoal  water: 

(a)  During  several  ye^rs:  The  Kieler  Bucht  (possibly  the  Kieler 
Hafen  is  meant). 

(b)  During  all  seasons  of  one  year: 

In  the  Arctic  zone,  the  Fjord  of  Karajak,  in  Greenland,  in  latitude 
70^  N.,  by  Vanhoeffen. 
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In  the  Mediterninean.  at  tfat^  straits  of  Me:«««iiia.  hv  Lohmann. 

In  th^  Tropii*?^.  the  BouaL*  of  ELdum  in  New  Pomenuim  (formerlv  New 
Bnttuia).  in  ialitiide  4    S..  by  D&hl. 

(/.•)  During  the  winter  oiondLs  tlNSv-8t>): 

In  the  Bay  of  Naples,  by  S:hutt. 

Second.  On  the  high  sea^^.  by  a  ?jerie$  of  drafts  daring  the  coarse 
of  voyage-s  of  exploration: 

In  the  Baltic  (from  Memel  to  Gotland):  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  (jrerman  Ocean,  from  Skagen  to  the  Hebrides^:  in  a  great  part  of 
the  Atlantic  during  the  Plankton  expedition  (from  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  beginning  of  November.  1S8(^);  in  the  part  of  the  sea  between 
the  Lofoden  Island;?  and  the  north  of  Spitzbergen  during  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  expedition,  in  July  and  August.  1898. 

I  shall  here  leave  out  of  consideration  the  numerous  results  which 
these  observations  have  furnished  in  zoolc^\  zoogeography,  and 
oceanography,  and  confine  myself  to  two  points.  The  first  is  that 
shallow  seas  are  richer  in  plankton  than  deep  seas  are.  and  that  among 
the  latter  the  Saragasso  Sea  is  particularly  poor  (in  August).  The 
explanation  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  law  of  the  Tniniimim.  In 
soundings,  the  influence  of  the  soil  and  of  the  land  with  its  contribu- 
tions is  more  sensible,  and  plants  find  in  a  less  mass  of  water  a  rela- 
tively great  quantity  of  inorganic  substances  whiclu  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean^  are  more  scattered  and  are  specially  deficient  in  the  upper 
layers,  where  alone  vegetation  is  possible.  The  substances  in  the 
unlighted  depths  can  not  be  directly  used  by  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  great  currents  of  the  ocean  extend  along  the  coasts  they 
bring  to  the  upper  layers  of  the  high  seas  new  food  for  the  plants,  so 
that  these  layers  may  be  relatively  more  productive  than  the  Saragasso 
Sea.  whose  waters  are  still  and  in  the  middle  of  which  the  conditions 
of  alimentation  appear  to  l>e  altogether  unfavorable. 

It  would  be  important  to  ascertain  by  chemical  investigations  which 
of  the  substances  susceptible  of  feeding  vegetation  exists  in  smallest 
amounts.  It  is  probably  combined  nitrogen.  The  results  mentioned 
above,  as  furnished  by  fish  ponds,  lead  toward  this  conclusion.  In  the 
same  line  are  the  experiments  of  Apstein  on  the  lakes  of  Holstein« 
experiments  which  I  have  verified,  showing  that  lakes  rich  in  plankton 
contain  much  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  while  bikes  poor  in  plankton  are 
also  poor  in  nitric  acid,  the  quantity  of  plankton  and  the  percentage 
of  nitrates  being  sensibly  proportional. 

The  second  point  to  which  1  wish  call  attention  in  the  results  of 
the  quantitative  study  of  plankton — and  it  is  the  more  striking  of  the 
two — is  that  tropical  seas  and  the  temperate  zones  are  relatively  poor 
in  plankton,  while  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  rich.  Ou  land  it  is  just  the 
reverse.     Luxuriant  vegetation  and  superabundance  of  aninml  life  are 
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chamcteristic  of  the  Tropics  and  mightily  contrast  with  the  meager 
vegetation  and  sparse  population  of  the  polar  solitudes;  and  one  would 
expect  beforehand  to  find  the  same  contrast  in  marine  life.  Plants, 
for  example,  need  light  to  produce  organic  matters.  Now,  tropical 
seas  are  better  lighted  than  glacial  seas.  High  temperatures,  too,  are 
favorable  to  the  development  of  marine  organisms.  Finally,  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  forms  in  tropical  seas  seems  to  argue  greater 
wealth.  Without  Hensen's  methods  we  should  not  have  suspected 
the  remarkable  fact  mentioned. 

First  of  all,  we  must  make  sure  that  the  results  of  the  Plankton 
Expedition  are  correct.  This  expedition  only  drew  its  samples  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  so  that  it  might  be  that  at  other  seasons  the  rela- 
tive poverty  of  the  tropical  seas  would  be  transformed  into  great 
wealth.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  much  there  was  in  this  objection, 
observations  were  made  on  diflFerent  coasts  in  very  diflFerent  latitudes 
during  a  whole  year,  while  at  the  same  time  as  many  additional  obser- 
vations as  possible  were  made  in  deep  water.  We  thus  find  at  our 
disposition  numerous  observations  made  in  the  three  oceans  at  m}^ 
solicitation,  by  the  Messrs.  Schott,  of  Hamburg;  Captain  Bruhn,  of 
Bremerhaven,  and  Naval  Surgeons  Kramer,  von  Schwab,  and  Frey- 
madl.  All  these  observations  lead  to  the  same  conclusions:  The  Arctic 
regions  are  very  rich  in  summer,  while  the  tropical  regions  are  poor 
in  plankton  the  whole  year  round.  Conditions  specially  unfavorable 
to  production  appear  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  in  the  Saragossa  Sea. 
The  single  comparison  of  the  curves  of  volume  for  the  four  coast  sta- 
tions where  the  results  have  been  most  accurate  confirms  this  conclu- 
sion. If  we  take  the  arithmetical  means  of  the  monthly  values  we 
find  that  in  New  Pomerania  the  mean  volume  of  plankton  for  the  year 
is  double  that  at  Messina,  while  for  the  Kieler  Bucht  it  is  ten  times 
that  at  Messina. 

How  shall  we  explain  this  remarkable  fact,  this  bizarre  contrast 
between  the  production  of  living  substances  on  land  and  in  the  sea? 
First  of  all,  we  must  get  it  clearly  in  our  minds  that  the  development 
of  plants,  and  consequently  their  production,  depends  not  only  on  the 
illumination,  but  also  and  in  quite  as  large  measure  on  the  quantities 
of  nutritive  substances  that  are  brought  to  them.  If  one  of  these 
substances,  say  combined  nitrogen,  is  present  only  in  relatively  small 
amount,  the  production  will  suflFer  from  this  want.  Penury  of  nitro- 
gen is  suggested,  not  only  by  the  considerations  put  forth  above,  but 
also  in  a  striking  way  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  drafts  of 
plankton,  the  quantity  of  nutritive  substance  in  minimum  ought  to 
depend  very  much  upon  living  organisms.  Even  slight  differences  of 
temperature  have  great  importance  for  the  quantity  of  plankton  col- 
lected, and  these  differences  of  temperature  affect  chiefly  the  vital 
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activity  of  the  organisins — for  example,  of  the  marine  bacteria — 
while  they  are  nearly  without  effect  upon  the  solubilities  of  the  inor- 
ganic matters  which  are  adapted  to  becoming  food  for  the  vegetation. 
It  thus  seems  that  the  cause  of  the  richness  of  cold  waters  and  of  the 
poverty  of  warm  waters  should  be  sought  in  the  difference  of  develop- 
ment of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term, 
and  in  the  influence  of  these  bacteria  on  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
compounds  in  the  water. 

Among  these  bacteria,  the  nitrifying  bacteria  exercise  their  function 
in  arable  soil  only  at  a  temperature  above  about  5"^  C.  (41°  F.).  In  all 
probability  there  are  in  the  sea  other  sorts,  nitritiers  and  denitrifiers, 
able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  other  temperatures.  Still,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  may  assume  that  bacteria  cease  to 
act  at  the  freezing  point,  or  a  little  below  that  point.  But  if  denitri- 
fying bacteria  can  not  perform  their  function  in  cold  waters,  it  follows, 
almost  necessarily,  that  polar  seas  must  be  richer  in  nutritive  substances 
than  tropical  seas.  In  a  large  part  of  the  polar  seas  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  liquid  mass  from  surface  to  bottom  remains  even  in  sum- 
mer, near  O"^.  North  of  a  line  extending  from  eastern  Greenland  to 
Norway,  through  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  temperature  at 
the  bottom  is  generally  below  0"^  C.  fciouth  of  this  line  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic  is  certainly  not  much  higher, 
because  the  cold  water  of  the  polar  seas  flows  into  the  deep  regions 
toward  the  equator.  But  at  1,000  meters  (547  fathoms)  the  tempera- 
ture is  already  4^  to  5^,  and  for  depths  of  less  than  100  meters,  as  well 
as  along  the  coasts,  it  is  notably  higher,  so  that  the  bacteria  here  find, 
precisely  as  in  the  productive  layers  of  tropical  seas  throughout  the 
whole  year,  conditions  favorable  to  their  life.  In  the  temperate  zones 
the  destruction  of  nitrogenous  compounds  is  too  limited  during  the 
winter  and  it  is  only  in  summer  that  it  becomes  important.  Finally, 
in  the  Mediterranean  the  conditions  of  life  of  bacteria  are  still  more 
favorable  than  in  the  Tropics,  because  a  bar  across  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  prevents  the  cold  water  from  entering.  Hence,  even  at 
great  depths  (of  about  4,(XM)  meters),  there  is  always  a  temperature 
of  lij  to  1H-.  which  explains  the  development  of  bacteria  in  the  whole 
liquid  column  observed  and  the  consequent  striking  quantitative  pov- 
erty in  plankton  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

If  we  <'an  not  dismiss  absolutelv  the  idea  of  a  denitrification  that 
can  not  \)e  neglected  in  the  ocean,  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable, 
according  to  the  obsei*vations  hitherto  made,  that  this  decomposition 
of  the  principal  vegetable  nutritive  substances  is  preferentially  accom- 
plished in  warm  regions. 
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By  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore.* 


While  book-illustrating  has  changed  continually  since  printing  was 
first  discovered,  the  greatest  improvement  has  been  made  in  pictures 
of  birds  and  animals.  It  is  largely  to  the  camera  that  we  owe  this 
great  improvement.  The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  stormy  petrel 
is  a  somewhat  grotesque  but  yet  a  good  example  of  the  earlier  work 
of  the  ornithological  artist.  It  is  reproduced  from  The  Natural 
History  of  Birds,  by  Count  de  BuflFon,  printed  in  England  in  1793. 
Until  quite  recently  only  drawings  were  used  for  illustrations,  and 
with  subjects  such  as  birds  "the  personal  equation"  played  so  promi- 
nent a  part  that  one  felt  a  certain  sense  of  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
even  of  fairly  good  drawings. 

For  my  own  part  I  had  never  been  satisfied  with  dm  wings  of  birds; 
and  therefore,  giving  up  the  pencil,  I  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  were  experimenting  with  bird  photography.  All  my  earlier 
attempts  were  with  mounted  specimens,  at  first  without  any  accesso- 
ries. But  the  photographs  seemed  hard  and  unlifelike.  Then  I  tried 
placing  the  mounted  bird  in  natural  surroundings,  either  out  of  dooi-s 
or  beneath,  a  skylight.  The  pictures  were  fairly  satisfactory,  but  still 
there  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  bird  was  mounted.  The 
eyes,  and  usually  the  legs,  told  the  story.  The  pictures  were  unsym- 
pathetic; it  was  as  though  one  had  photographed  the  wax  model  of  a 
friend.  The  likeness  was  there,  but  the  life  was  lacking.  And  there 
was  another  objection;  although  to  the  casual  observer  the  specimen 
may  appear  well  mounted,  how  rarely  is  shown  the  characteristic  pose 
so  subtle  and  delicate  in  its  infinite  variety.  But  few  taxidermists  are 
naturalists,  and  without  endless  study  of  living  birds  how  can  anyone 
oxpect  to  know  the  attitudes  assumed  by  the  different  species^     The 

*  Copyright,  1900,  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Reprinted,  by  permisgion,  from  The 
Worlds  Work,  November,  1900. 

*It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  anyone  who  looks  at  Mr.  Dugmore's  pictures  repro- 
duced here  that  they  are  all  photographed  from  live  birds.  Many  are  wild  birds 
taken  in  the  woods  with  "snap  shots,"  by  hard  work  and  good  luck,  as  explained  by 

the  author. 
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u:i:  ;••  :>  Jt  «u-  ::;•  :--ii:>.!iTl':  •■:  :i>  f^'-T  thait  1-d  aie  nuaUv  totrr 

'z.'  •!!-    •::.•:..'  -i..!    :'±  :.:•  tu-k  ■  f  j.»L'T'»irrh|i:Tii:  tL»-  iinnj:  bird- 

J  ■••-;:  ■  "  tt..  ly  :i.-T::!:i:-  -w^r-  zi.}-  nj-^irlr.  and  1  wa*  delighted 
••»  V.".-  ••-..:-  :•■  jla-*  .y.-  r...^  iri-rd-uj»  l^-g"*  To  mar  the  picture, 
•:■.]■•-•  .-  :k-  vn:..-:  it*  t:>  y  w-rr  '••f^utiful,  a^d  J:••.»^ition^  entirely 
.:!•!■::•■■:  Vi-i-  -••  •  '.'.  ::.■'•-:.:*-::  -pt^-'imrfii*.  Tfae^  *u^x^esa»*  led 
..!-.  1'  :iTT-:l;'T  }«l- Tv-irraiiiuir  thr  aduh  ^»ird,  and  I  made 
.ji- :  !:i-  :.t-  ^v;:t,  Tii!::^v  Mr"!-?.  It  "wji*  u*<-*>sarT  to  have  a  {dace 
urr-.ir.i:- ■;  -  iimi  IL*.  r-  ii;ii:Li  *•-.'  a^uniaut  liy-ht:  and  to  avoid  sune- 
:..—  .:.  I.'.'  :ir!'h!ii:riii'-!:i  ••f  iL'»r  liirhtin^T.  the  contrivance  mnA  he 
::j--.  .»•■]•  ]  :ii:»  :•  a  \\'>*irzi  i»iat*-  f':»rm  '-iupprirted  on  two  light 
\i.»  •■:'  J.  ;.":--  n'*-;.:  ••  f'-.-i  lv»L;5r,  sini  ••••vere^i  it  with  m<:»>qaito  netting 
*ir.iti'i  :i    i.ji.i    fr:i!:;»  w.trk.      Thv   liai-kground   was  of  wood. 

I-  •%:.;■!.  .'..i.i  •••  :iiT*i  Lr-i  I«*I>'r  rir  i-loth  of  any  desired  frhade. 
'1 1.,  .-ii!'.!.  T-i;  .  .-'..i.!  'H  ::;.'V.i  'la'kward  «»r  forward  and  secured  with  m 
i::j-^»:  -.!.«  Im^'  t:/.*  ]r'na*'l»- t^irv- thtr- >»ird  wa^  to  ^^e  put,  and  as 
II..  :.  .k.i*  ..i:';^  .!,,  jh  :.  .*! — i>iially  a  ••ti'k  or  ^niall  ^»ranoh  of  conven- 
it  «:i  -!i:ijH  :»:..i  •u't'--I  fviidly  iTjia^nned  that  the  bird  would  sit  pretty 
iitMtl)  wjj.  T.  I  wi^iioi.  Bui  I  wa*  d«>.»in*.-«]  to  diNipp:»intnient.  When 
1  i»\ii  iii«  ••JM  !':'..  ii!jy  pla'V-  ai]d  every  f»la'-e  -uited  him  lietter  than  the 
|--i.  ii  •^'  -a r»  fully  iirmiii.'^*:^!  f^r  hi*  ^pe*.-ial  «-omfort.  When  a  bird,  no 
ni.ai*  T  li -w  liiiM*'  iir  iiiiiy  !••-.  i-  j.»la««/^i  amid  new  and  unusual  surround- 
iii;;-,  !j'  >  :ii  rir*T  lt»*^t1v  frig-hient^i.  and  ther^-fore  quite  unmanage- 
ii'?«l»-.  It  u^uully  r»-«juir» — om»'  t:nj»- 1*»  }»n»v»-  t<»  him  that  the  new  i.-age 
will  :.-•!  !.:»:■!!.  IjIt:..     S-  I  fi.'UTj»i  mv  .-air*'  n«'t  lihoirether  a  >u«.\'€^r,  but 

• 

r«y  juti'i:- '.  ]  !i::i!::ij'' i  •*•  ■■'•ta::.  -^ 'IIjv  v.-r}'  *^ii^fari*.»ry  phoio^rraphs. 

iHi:  ■*^^»i:T  **y  rnt>T«>^iL.\PHi>«.-  wilii  biku?. 

It  w.^t*  !."!  !«.«:;j  Vf":^  1  w^*  l*-":  t"  nitviupt  tL*-  ia*k«'»f  pbt.'i«>graphinp 
th'-  :t  w.h  ^i!■  "1  ".!:  :t>  wi-.i  ^Uiiv  :4!:-i  iij  it-  !::iti:ml  -urr..'i:!jiinir*.  It  wa.< 
thri  I  '».-;j-.-.T  I  '  -4} '!.»:>-  iii:-  ih'  fii-*- iijt'.iiv*:.  vf  the  work.  L#>"»ked  at 
fr«'i::  ^Mv  "I:-  "T  -•-v.-Tti!  -til'.:',*  ii.i*.  liir  j'hoi«.Hrr.iph:n'j  ••!  wild  birds 
will  '«'  :•••:!..;  ••;i;:iily  -citi-fa' t«'yv.  A-  :i  -p«"'n  it  ^h-'i:!:  lake  a  high 
I«Ui««'.  :•'!  :!  ■.••i:"''T*- ily  T"::e  >k:]i  :i-  w.-'/.  .i-  the  jv-r^-v»-r:iR«.e  and  the 
in-tii.'t "''  t:.*-  i;^;T-.t--T  :*  .»  i;rf — ci:v  r— ;.::r«-!i:eM.  nv.i  a  *i;ri.-«^>*fi;l  *hot 
wirh  ti-»-  -aiii'-ni  :*  ::i:  ::.«•!♦-  ::!r!' ;:]:  i"  ■■"••la"::  rhaii  ;i  •orre>p*:»ndinj:Iy 
f«»rtu!;:4t«  "Ti  .»ri«-  -:»1.-  i'lly  -::••!  :>.■::.  :4  j-ui-.  T':;vn.  i«x>.  the  a«-«-om- 
li-hr::»!Jt  ••:  on*-'-  i»-i!»-  i-av'--  ■•*'::!:.:  it  !:••  'li-:i^^rt■^•a''»l^•  ia-t«^  to  mar 
iiM*'-  pl»a-ur»-.  Wf::it  t!i>-  -{^ -::-!!. a:  !-  t"r.-r«-  ninl  1  -jv-ak  neither  of 
IM  :;'.:r!t-T-  !V'!  " 'jur..^-  :.■  j-"  wr.  -.  i-.^-.-.r'i.-^  tr>-  v-ath  '••i-at  "f  a  deer. 
«!iHH  !.'»t  at  •.•^I't  "ivi-r.  :.'-  -r.-t  ir.-A  r::--;::::*- ::  Th'-n.  a>  a  m^rau- of 
n*all\  ••••  ":i;'riir  i'>.;';.ii'  '-*[  w'xt.  '»'!  ;-.  I'li^-  •■^iiii'i^.i  i-  ^\ith••l:t  :in  ei^ual. 
fur  t«*  }>*!  t:\'*'U  :t  m'HiiratvIy  --.li  .■•.-.-.  f'.;l  '••:!■  i  pL'.»to^'rapher.  one  mu^^t 
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have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  the  camera,  in  teaching 
us  to  know  the  birds,  must  of  necessity  stimulate  our  affection  for  these 
useful  and  defenseless  creatures.  As  a  recorder  of  facts  it  is  of  great 
scientific  value,  for  it  can  not  lie,  and  it  records  in  an  unmistakable 
form  every  detail  presented,  whether  it  be  the  daily  growth  of  a  nest- 
ling or  the  exquisite  detail  of  the  bird's  nest. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  keen  pleasure  that  may  be  derived  from  this 
new  sport  that  I  would  particularly  call  attention.  Not  only  is  there 
the  delight  in  overcoming  difficulties  (and  they  will  be  found  both 
numerous  and  varied),  but  there  is  the  pleasure  of  being  placed  among 
surroundings  that  are  inseparable  from  this  pui'suit.  A  rich  harvest 
of  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  birds'  home  life  may  be  gathered  by 
any  observing  person  who  spends  much  time  along  the  hedge  rows  or 
in  the  woods. 

He  who  would  hunt  birds  with  the  camei'a  will  find  that  without 
doubt  the  breeding  season  is  the  time  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  for 
then  the  feathered  housekeepers  are  restricted  in  their  individual  range 
to  a  comparatively  limited  area.  Having  learned  the  situation  of  their 
house,  he  may  find  them  at  home  when  he  calls  engaged  in  attending 
to  their  various  domestic  duties.  The  first  thing  to  do  after  the  intro- 
duction, i.  e.,  learning  their  name,  is  to  obtain  their  confidence,  and, 
with  birds  as  with  people,  there  must  be  confidence  if  we  wish  friend- 
ship. How  easily  one  may  gain  this  confidence  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  the  individuality  of  the  bird  as  upon  the  species.  The  fear  of 
man  is  inherent  in  all  birds,  but  by  judicious  management  this  fear  can 
to  some  extent  be  allayed. 

WINNING  THE   CONFIDENCE   OF   WILD  BIRDS. 

A  great  many  instances  have  come  before  my  notice  of  the  change 
in  a  bird's  behavior  from  extreme  fear  and  distrust  to  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence which,  to  the  inexperienced,  seems  almost  inconceivable.  The 
power  to  tame  birds  or  animals  is  thought  to  belong  peculiarly  to  cer- 
tain persons.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  from  my  own  obser- 
vations I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  tameness  is  a  (juality  rather  of  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  individual,  bird,  or  animal.- 

With  some  birds  I  have  spent  days  in  trying  to  convince  them  that 
I  intended  no  harm,  yet  they  placed  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  me, 
and  would  not  even  feed  their  young  if  I  were  in  sight.  Others  of 
the  same  species  became  accustomed  to  my  presence  after  less  than  an 
hour,  showing  their  confidence  by  coming  to  their  young  while  I  stood 
in  plain  sight,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  nest.  It  is  in  the  difficulty  of 
familiarizing  the  bird  with  ourselves  and  the  camera  that  we  experi- 
ence the  greatest  obstacle  to  photographing  them. 

Of  the  many  delightful  birds  1  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know, 
the  worm-eating  warbler  family,  whose   {portraits  are  shown  in  the 
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accompanying  pictures,  have  afforded  nie  the  greatest  pleasure,  for 
they  become  absolutely  fearless  of  the  camera,  and  the}"  place  a  degree 
of  trust  in  one  that  was  as  unusual  as  it  was  delightful.     Being  anxious 
J  to  secure  photographs  of  the  young,  I  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  nest, 

p  and  what  a  wonderf ulW  concealed  nest  it  was,  tucked  away  in  a  small 

depression  and  hidden  by  the  roots  of  an  oak  sapling.     It  would  for- 
j  ever  have  remained  undiscovered  by  me  had  1  not  by  lucky  chance 

observed  one  of  the  parent  birds  visiting  it. 
,  Only  at  first  did  the  owners  object  to  my  intruding,  and  by  various 

I  methods  did  they  try  to  coax  me  away  from  their  home.     First  one 

and  then  the  other  would  feign  broken  wings,  and,  half  rolling,  half 
I  scrambling,  they  would  make  their  way  down  the  steep  hillside  in  the 

I  hope  of  luring  me  away.     Then,  finding  that  I  was  not  to  be  taken  in 

even  by  such  an  artful  device,  they  endeavored  to  accomplish  their 
object  by  scolding  at  me.     In  less  than  two  hours  they  quieted  down 
,  and  simply  looked  on  in  silence.     The  next  time  I  visited  the  nest  they 

f  made  no  objection,  and  I  imagined  they  recognized  me  and  realized 

that  I  meant  no  harm  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  young,  for  these 
had  hatched  since  my  last  visit.     Day  by  day  I  came  to  watch  the  little 
I ;  fellows,  and  they  grew  rapidly,  as  all  young  birds  do.     Finally  they 

U  were  ready  to  make  their  first  venture  into  the  great  world  that,  should 

no  accident  befall  them,  was  to  be  their  feeding  ground  for  many  years 
|f  to  come. 

SOME   EXCITING   EXPERIENCES. 

As  I  looked  into  the  nest  the  family  of  fledglings  scrambled  out  as 
though  they  had  been  scattered  by  some  invisible  hand,  so  nearly 
simultaneous  was  their  action,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
each  little  mite  of  down  and  rust-colored  feathers  was  hidden  among 
the  dead,  crackling  leaves  with  which  the  ground  was  strewn.  Though 
I  had  tried  my  best  to  watch  where  each  bird  concealed  itself,  it  was 
some  time  before  I  collected  them  all  preparatory  to  photographing 
them.  Of  course  the  parents  were  greatly  excited — birds  always  are 
when  their  young  first  leave  the  nest — and  when  they  saw  the  entire 
brood  captured  by  one  whom  they  had  considered  a  friend,  they  seemed 
to  regret  having  placed  so  much  confidence  in  me.  But  only  for  a 
very  short  time  did  their  doubts  continue.  As  soon  as  1  placed  the 
youngsters  on  a  suitable  perch  they  both  ceased  to  utter  that  lisping 
note  of  anxious  protestation,  and  to  show  that  they  no  longer  feared 
me  they  hopped  about  on  the  camera  while  I  was  arranging  it. 

When  young  birds  (before  they  can  fly)  are  placed  on  a  perch  they 
invariably  fall  off  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  put  on,  and  there  is  usually 
a  bad  one  in  the  lot  who  positively  refuses  to  sit  anywhere  he  may  be 
placed.  Not  only  does  he  fall  off,  but  if  possible  he  grabs  one  or  two 
of  his  small  companions,  and  down  they  go  together.  These  young 
warblers  wefe  no  exception,  and  off  they  went,  one  after  another. 
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The  bad  one  proved  to  be  veiy  bad  indeed,  and  he  i«  shown  in  only 
two  of  the  many  photographs  I  made  of  the  family. 

While  these  pictures  were  being  taken,  one  of  the  parent  birds 
stayed  near  by  to  watch  over  her  youngsters,  while  the  other  went  off 
in  search  of  food,  for  which  they  called  continually,  and  though  I  was 
not  more  than  3  or  4  feet  distant,  she  fed  them  without  troubling  her- 
self at  all  about  my  presence.  Once  she  even  perched  on  my  hat  and 
used  the  camem  as  a  half-way  house,  resting  on  it  each  time  she  went 
back  and  forth  to  supply  the  fledglings  with  food.  Unfortunately  the 
light  was  not  very  good  for  instantaneous  photography,  but  such  an 
opportunity  for  securing  pictures  of  this  comparatively  rare  bird  w^as 
not  to  be  missed,  so  I  made  many  exposures  on  her  and  her  3^oung, 
with  fair  results. 

From  a  photographic  stand  point  they  are,  of  course,  faulty,  but  the 
subject  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  one's  overlooking  thase 
shortcomings.  The  light  had  grown  so  weak  by  the  time  I  had  made 
about  fifteen  exposures  that  I  was  forced  to  abandon  any  further 
attempts  with  the  camera  for  that  day.  Sitting  down  on  the  ground, 
I  placed  the  young  warblers  on  my  lap  to  examine  them  carefully. 
Imagine  my  sui*prise  when  both  the  parent  birds  came  on  my  knee, 
first  without  and  then  with  food  for  the  youngsters.  It  was  quite  a 
novel  sensation,  and  one  that  was  more  than  enjoyable.  It  was  posi- 
tively thrilling. 

Knowing  from  past  experience  how  skeptical  people  are  when  told 
of  anything  that  they  themselves  have  not  seen,  I  made  up  my  mind 
then  and  there  to  pay  my  warbler  friends  another  visit  early  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  photograph  the  old  one  on  my  hand.  The  day  was 
fine,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  one  of  the  young  ones,  who 
could  now  fly  a  little,  perched  on  the  low  branch  of  a  small  bush.  One 
of  the  old  birds  was  hunting  busily  for  insects.  Seeing  me  pick  up  her 
baby,  she  flew  toward  me,  but  did  not  object  in  the  least  to  my  taking 
temporary  possession  of  it.  So  I  felt  sure  that  she  recognized  her 
friend  of  the  previous  day.  A  few  moments  sufliced  to  arrange  the 
camera  in  a  place  where  the  light  was  bright,  and  when  all  was  ready 
to  my  satisfaction,  I  took  the  little  fellow,  who  had  been  quietly  sleep- 
ing in  the  warm  sunlight,  and  set  him  on  my  finger. 

Soon  he  called  lustily  for  food,  and  it  was  strange  to  see  how  quickly 
his  parent  heard  and  understood.  In  a  minute  or  two  she  came  hur- 
rying along,  carrying  in  her  beak  a  daddy-long-legs,  and,  after  paus- 
ing on  the  camera  to  see  that  all  was  right,  she  flew  on  my  hand,  and 
calmly  fed  her  hungr}^  little  one.  With  my  disengaged  hand  I 
pressed  the  bulb,  and  a  picture  was  secured. 

The  daddy-long-legs  served  only  to  whet  the  appetite  of  my  small 
friend,  who  cried  out  eagerly  for  more.     Again  the  industrious  pro- 
vider went  off  in  search  of  other  and  larger  insects.     She  was  away 
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for  souie  time  but  what  she  brought  back  fully  compensated  for  the 
long  wait — of  ixn-haps  four  minuter.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  huge  brown  grasshopper,  nearly  as  long  as  the  small  bird  him- 
self. Again  was  the  camera  used  as  a  halting  place  and  again  did  she 
fly  on  my  hand.  Hungry  though  the  little  fellow  may  have  been,  he 
was  unable  to  swallow  so  large  a  mouthful,  and  he  dropped  the  grass- 
hopper into  my  partly  closed  hand.  Unfortunately  I  had  just  pressed 
the  ]>ulb  and  was  therefore  unable  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  inter- 
esting proceeding  that  followed. 

Quite  naturally  the  mother  bird  was  anxious  that  so  bountiful  a  sap> 
ply  of  food  should  not  be  wasted,  and  she  stood  on  my  thumb  and. 
bending  down,  so  that  her  head  was  inside  my  hand,  extricated  the 
prize.  Then  she  proceeded  to  break  it  into  pieces  of  suitable  size,  and 
with  these  she  fed  her  quivering  and  impatient  little  offspring.  Dur- 
ing the  morning  I  secured  a  few  more  photographs  of  these  interesting 
birds,  and  then  returning  the  youngster  to  the  bush  whence  I  had 
taken  him,  I  left  the  pair  in  possession  of  their  hillside  estate. 

SOME   INTERESnyO   DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

I  then  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  ovenbird  whose  beautiful  dome- 
shaped  nest  was  hidden  among  the  dead  leaves  in  the  woods  near  by. 
She  was  at  home  when  I  called,  so  I  decided  to  photograph  her.  Unfor- 
tunately the  roof  of  the  arched  nest  cut  off  the  light  so  that  under 
existing  circumstances  a  good  picture  could  scarcely  be  hoped  for.  A 
small  looking-glass,  however,  served  to  alter  things,  by  throwing  the 
sunlight  into  the  nest,  so  that  only  a  very  short  exposui-e  was  necessary. 

My  mind  was  fully  made  up  to  make  the  further  acquaintance  of 
this  little  thrush-like  warbler  after  the  arrival  of  her  bixK)d,  for  it  is 
then  that  one  can  reallv  know  a  bird.  The  dav  arrived,  and  the  four 
little  trembling  pink  bodies  had  taken  the  place  of  the  speckled  eggs. 
The}'  were  too  small  to  photograph  then,  so  I  left  them  for  two  days 
and  then  made  one  photograph,  thinking  that  later  on,  as  they  grew 
stronger,  I  should  be  able  to  photograph  them  at  different  stages  of 
their  growth.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  As  1  approached  the  domed 
nursery  I  was  greeted  by  the  pitiful  complaining  note  of  the  pair  of 
ovenbirds.  That  was  not  the  wav  in  which  thev  usuallv  srreeted  me. 
I  feared  the  woi*st,  and  my  fears  were  idealized.  In  place  of  the  nest 
there  was  only  a  tangled  and  shattered  heap  of  weeil  stems  and  dry 
leaves — the  materials  that  but  a  few  hours  In^fore  had  constituted  a 
beautiful  example  of  bird  architecture.  In  the  soft  earth,  within  30 
inches  of  the  ruins,  was  the  print  of  a  cat's  fix^t.  Sick  at  heart,  I  left 
the  scene  of  misery  and  desolation,  vowing  an  awful  vengoam^e  against 
cats  in  general. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING   NESTS   AND   NESTLINGS. 

To  photograph  the  nest  containing  eggs  is  usually  a  comparatively 
easy  matter,  as  a  long  exposure  may  be  given.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  when  a  gmy  day  is  chosen,  as  the  light  is  softer  and  more 
diflfused,  so  that  all  the  details,  lx)th  of  nest  and  eggs,  are  clearly  shown. 
A  very  diflferent  task  is  the  photographing  of  the  young  in  the  nest, 
and  the  resulting  pictures  are  seldom  what  one  hopes  for.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  obvious.  The  young  are  never  quiet  even  when 
asleep,  owing  to  their  rapid  respiration.  This  precludes  a  time  expo- 
sure, and  this  in  turn  prevents  the  use  of  anything  but  a  large  dia- 
phragm; therefore,  as  the  distance  from  the  near  edge  of  the  nest  to 
the  bird  farthest  away  is  several  inches,  only  a  small  part  can  ])e  in 
focus,  while  the  rest  is  a  blurred  mass.  If  the  light  is  sufficiently 
bright,  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  when  the  nestlings  niiHC  their 
heads  for  food,  as  each  bird  is  then  more  clearly  defined,  instetul  of 
being  part  of  a  shapeless,  heaving  mass.  This  applies  more  particu- 
larly to  the  photographing  of  small  birds,  as  the  camera,  with  a  lens 
of  ordinary  focal  length,  has  to  be  placed  very  near  the  nest,  with  the 
consequent  lack  of  depth  of  focus  that  is  unfortunately  inseparable 
from  such  conditions. 

To  photograph  the  parent  bird  sitting  is  difficult  or  easy,  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  bird,  which  varies  not  only  with  the  different 
species,  but  with  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Usually  the  l)rown 
thrasher,  the  wood  thrush,  or  the  catbiixi,  will  sit  close,  and  allow  the 
cameni  to  l>c  placed  within  a  few  feet  of  them  while  they  are  on  the 
nest;  but  I  have  seen  exceptions,  which  go  to  prove  that  success 
depends  largely  upon  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  bird  itself.  Peo- 
ple think  as  a  ruh*  that,  because  a  bird  builds  its  nest  in  the  inmiediate 
vicinity  of  a  house,  it  is  necessarily  tamer  than  one  that  choosers  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  woods.  This  has  not  been  my  experience,  for 
the  tamest  birds  I  have  ever  known  were  those  that  nested  in  places 
companitivoly  remote  from  human  habitation. 

When  the  fledglings  leave  their  nest,  the  bird  photographer  should 
be  on  hand,  for  then  it  is  that  he  can  obtain  the  best  pictures,  as  the 
voungsters  may  be  ])ut  on  any  perch  that  >)est  suits  his  fancy,  and  a 
place  where  then>  is  suflicient  light  may  l)e  chosen.  For  the  l>enefit 
of  those  who  might  wish  to  try  their  hand  at  this  fascinating  l)ranch  of 
photography  I  give  the  following  suggestions: 

SPECIFIC   DIRECTIONS. 

Si^loct  a  bmnch  or  briar  of  suitable  shape  and  size — and\'oung  birds 
])reft»r  a  fairly  thick  i)erch.  This  should  Ik*  aiTanged  so  that  it  will 
not  Ik»  swaved  bv  the  wind,  lest  the  branch  move  and  the  birds  l>e  out 
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of  focus.  Bright  sunlight  is  necessary,  as  the  exposure  must  not 
exceed  one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  With  such  a  short  exposure  the  shad- 
ows are  likely  to  be  lacking  in  detail,  so  it  is  advisable  to  place  beneath 
the  birds  a  white  cloth,  and  this  should  be  tilted  to  such  an  angle  that 
the  reflected  light  shall  strike  those  parts  of  the  birds  that  are  in 
shadow.  If  the  natural  background  is  not  strongly  sunlit,  it  will  be 
an  advantage  to  use  a  white  or  light-gra}^  cloth  as  an  artificial  back- 
ground, but  it  should  be  placed  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  birds; 
from  4  to  8  feet  will  answer.  Now  place  the  little  fellows  on  the  perch 
and  ariunge  the  camera,  remembering — if  you  wish  to  photograph  the 
parent  bird  with  her  young — to  leav^e  suflScient  space  between  the 
young  birds  and  the  edge  of  the  plate,  so  that  no  matter  on  which  side 
the  old  one  comes  to  feed  them  the  camera  will  be  in  readiness.  All 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  attach  a  long  rubber  tube  to  the  shutter. 
Then  sit  down  in  an  inconspicuous  place  and  wait  patiently-  until  the 
old  birds  have  fully  convinced  themselves  that  no  harm  is  intended. 
Then  they  will  venture  near  the  cameiu  and  feed  their  hungry  yrung. 

Any  one  who  uses  the  camera  as  a  means  of  studying  bird  life  will 
undoubtedly  be  surprised  to  find  how  marked  is  the  individuality  of 
birds.  Not  by  casual  observation  does  one  discover  this,  but  in  the 
intimacy  with  the  birds  that  one  acquires  when  one  watches  for  hours 
at  a  time  the  bird  upon  whose  nest  or  3"oung  one  may  happen  to  have 
the  instrument  focused. 

A  camera,  to  be  rigid  and  sufliciently  durable  to  stand  several  sea- 
sons of  field  work,  must  be  fairly  heavy,  though  not  of  necessity 
large.  A  suflicient  size  for  most  work  is  5  by  7  inches,  while  some 
even  prefer  one  as  small  as  4  by  5.  This  latter  is  et>rrect  in  size  and 
proportion  for  those  who  wish  to  have  lantern  slides  made  from  their 
negatives,  and  is  certainly  far  better  adapted  to  all  whose  enthusiasm 
is  limited,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  overburden  themselves. 

For  my  own  part  I  use  the  5  by  7  almost  exclusively,  and  frequently 
I  wish  it  were  larger,  particularly  when  the  subject  to  1h*  photographed 
is  the  parent  bird  feeding  her  young  after  they  have  left  the  nest. 
Place  four  or  five  fledglings  on  a  branch,  leaving  sufficient  spacoon 
either  side  to  allow  the  old  bird  to  stand,  and  reiluce  all  this  interest- 
ing material  down  to  a  5-inch  space,  and  you  will  realize  the  advantage 
of  even  the  extra  2  inches  allowed  bv  the  5  bv  7.  How  manv  times 
has  it  happened  to  me  to  have  the  father  or  mother  birvl  perch  justout- 
side  the  limits  of  my  5  by  7  plate,  and  assume  some  attitude  that  1  was 
most  anxious  to  catch;  and  again  how  often  has  the  plate  through  its 
limited  size  cut  off  part  of  the  adult  binl.  In  such  cases  1  long  for  my 
larger  chimera  which,  on  account  of  its  weight,  has  Invn  left  behind. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING   WILD  ANIMALS. 

Turning  now  from  pictures  of  birds  to  pictures  of  animals,  we  find 
that,  owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  good  photographs,  drawings 
are  still  used  almost  exclusively.  The  field  for  camera  work  here  is 
enormous,  but  unfortunately  the  diflSculties  are  so  numerous  and  over- 
whelming that  good  results  are  obtainable  only  after  almost  endlesH 
labor,  and  but  few  can  give  the  necessary  time.  Of  course  this  refers 
to  animals  in  their  wild  state,  but  there  is  another  field  that  has  been 
as  yet  only  lightly  touched,  and  that  is  photogmphing  animals  that  are 
in  captivity.  This  is  a  task  that  is  comparatively  easy;  but  if  really 
good  pictures  are  desired,  it  will  not  be  found  quite  as  simple  as  one 
might  believe. 

The  three  essential  things  to  be  considered  are:  First,  the  pose  of  the 
animal.  This  is  extremely  important,  as  a  position  should  be  chosen 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  species.  Secondly,  the  arrangement  of  the 
surroundings.  A  bad  foreground  will  surely  ruin  a  picture;  so,  also, 
will  the  introduction  of  a  fence  or  any  similar  object  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  greatest  attention  should  be  given  to  the  composition 
as  a  whole.  Thirdly,  the  light.  This  is  important,  for  it  will  make  or 
mar  the  picture.  When  a  very  short  exposure  is  given,  the  fewer 
shadows  there  are  the  better  will  be  the  result;  but  in  cases  where  an 
ample  exposure  is  possible,  the  light  may  be  arranged  entirely  with 
regard  to  the  pictorial  effect.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  mere 
snapshot  has  no  more  place  here  than  it  has  in  live-bird  photography. 
A  good  picture,  whether  made  with  a  camera  or  the  pencil,  is  the  result 
of  study  and  careful  armngement,  and  only  in  very  rare  cases  is  it  the 
result  of  chance.  The  several  photographs  of  prairie  dogs  here  nhown 
were  made  in  the  National  Zoological  Park  (Washington),  but,  so  far 
as  the  backgrounds  and  surroundings  are  concerned,  they  might  well 
have  been  taken  on  the  great  prairies  of  the  West. 

Up  to  the  present  time  my  experience  in  photographing  wild  animals 
in  their  native  haunts  has  been  very  limited.  The  animal  to  which  I 
have  devoted  the  greatest  time  is  the  Canadian  porcupine.  For  nearly 
two  weeks  I  stayed  in  the  Adirondacks  where  they  are  abundant,  and 
during  that  time  1  made  photographs  of  these  prickly  fellows  in  nearly 
every  possible  position — on  the  ground,  in  trees,  and  in  the  water. 

The  accompanying  photogmph  of  the  woodchucks  is  a  fairly  lucky 
shot.  Unfortunately  the  animals^  feet  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  light 
white  sand  excavated  from  the  burrows;  but  one  must  overlook  such 
small  defects  in  pictures  that  are  so  diflicult  to  obtain.  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  while  I  was  looking  for  porcupines  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

The  picture  of  Mrs.  Mouse  (white  footed)  and  her  family  is  another 
of  the  luckv  shot^?,  so  few  and  far  between. 
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THE    OUTLAW;    A    CHARACTER    STUDY   OF    A    BEAVER 
WHO  WAS  CAST  OUT  BY  HIS  COMPANIONS.^ 


B}^  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmobe. 


[Mr.  Dugmore*s  extraordinary  photographs  of  wild  birds  and  animals  in  their 
daily  occupations  have  already  attracted  much  attention.  He  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  faculty,  like  Thoreau,  of  making  friends  of  all  sorts  of  wild  creatures;  in 
two  days  in  the  woods,  for  instance,  he  will  get  such  a  wild  bird  as  a  worm-eating 
warbler  so  accustomed  to  him  that  she  will  feed  her  young  on  his  hand,  having  her 
picture  taken  at  the  same  moment !  This  story  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  will  give 
*  character  studies*'  of  different  animals  with  whom  he  has  become  acquainted, 
along  with  reproductions  of  the  author's  surprisingly  lifelike  and  interesting  photo- 
graphs. It  is  the  most  intimate  and  illuminating  sort  of  natural  history.  The  pic- 
tures reproduced  herewith  are  particularly  notable,  as  they  are  perhaps  the  first  good 
photographs  of  beaver  ever  secured,  the  nocturnal  habits  and  shyness  of  these  ani- 
mals making  them  peculiarly  difficult  subjects  for  the  animal  photographer. — Every- 
body's Magazine.] 

C  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  pathetic  sight  than  that  of 
this  poor  old  beaver,  living  in  a  land  of  many  animals  and  yet  so 
entirely  alone;  within  sight  of  his  comrades,  yet  not  among  them; 
unable  to  join  in  their  games  and  their  work,  living  his  lonely  life 
like  a  prisoner,  within  sight  and  sound  of  his  fellow-beings,  but  sepa- 
rated by  a  barrier  as  strange  as  it  was  secure.  This  was  the  animal 
that  appeared  after  I  had  been  watching  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
beaver  inclosure  at  the  Washington  National  Zoo.  There  was  a 
movement  in  front  of  the  large  burrow  opening  on  the  water,  and  a 
head  peeped  cautiously  out,  to  see  that  all  was  safe  for  the  owner's 
regular  evening  exercise.  The  sun  had  long  since  disappeared  behind 
the  hill,  and  everything  had  the  quiet  hush  of  evening.  The  deep 
roaring  of  the  lions  and  tigers,  and  the  more  distant  barking  of  the 
seals,  alone  disturbed  the  silence,  when  the  beaver  believing  himself 
to  be  alone,  plunged  noiselessly  into  the  water,  dived  beneath  the  log 
that  lay  partly  submerged  but  a  few  feet  from  the  entrance  of  the 
burrow,  and  reappeared  in  the  middle  of  the  small  pond. 

Almost  like  a  short  piece  of  driftwood  he  lay,  his  dark,  bead-like 
eyes  gazing  intently  at  me,  where  I  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  small 

^Copyright,    1900,  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     Reprinted,  by  pennission,  from 
Everybody's  Magazine,  March,  1901. 
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becoming  (lark — too  dark,  indeed,  for  me  to  distinguish  much  more 
than  the  geneml  form  of  the  animal;  so  I  left  him  to  his  thoughts, 
intending  to  visit  him  again  before  the  next  setting  of  the  sun. 

When  the  beavers  were  brought  to  the  Zoo,  they  were  given  for 
their  new  home  an  inclosure  of  perhaps  2  acres.  This  was  part  of  a 
very  small  but  well-wooded  valley,  through  which  ran  a  stream  of 
insignificant  size.  It  was  so  small  that  the  beavers  were  unable  to 
swim  in  it,  so  they  inmiediately  commenced  building  a  dam*  To  do 
this,  the  trees,  which  up  to  this  time  were  unprotected,  were  felled  by 
these  industrious  little  woodcutters  and  engineers  and  the  branche^^  cut 
into  convenient  lengths  so  that  they  could  be  pushed  or  carried  to  the 
scene  of  their  operations.  These  branches  formed  the  main  part  of 
the  dam,  while  mud  and  roots  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
were  used  to  fill  in  the  holes,  and  render  the  entire  structure  water- 
tight. The  upper  part  was  carefully  covered  with  mud  which  was 
carried  there  in  the  animals^  hands.  To  realize  fully  how  much  work 
this  required  one  must  see  for  himself  this  dam,  which  contains  prob- 
ably more  than  30  tons  of  material.*  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to 
protect  the  trees  still  remaining  uncut  (no  tree  of  ordinary  size  is  safe 
from  the  beaver's  teeth,  stumps  of  trees  2  feet  in  diameter  being  fre- 
quently found  cut  down  by  them),  and  these  were  covered  near  their 
bases  with  heavy  wire  netting.  But  the  beavers,  nothing  daunted,  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  into  the  wood  in  spite  of  this  prec4iution;  so  the  net- 
ting, supported  by  iron  rods,  was  finally  placed  at  a  distance  of  several 
inches  from  the  tree  trunk.  In  this  way  the  trees  were  saved,  but  the 
beavers  still  needed  building  material,  as  the  dam  was  not  yet  large 
enough  to  make  their  pond  as  they  wished  it.  More  branches  were 
therefore  supplied,  and  cartful  after  cartful  was  used  up  before  the 
main  dam  and  the  three  auxiliary  dams  were  completed.  It  was  late 
summer  by  this  time,  and  there  was  still  a  house  to  be  built,  and  that, 
too,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  With  the  arrival  of  c^old  weather 
all  building  operations  must  cease,  as  the  mud  becomes  frozen  and  too 
hard  to  work.  The  house,  or  lodge,  as  it  is  more  properly  named,  is 
outwardly  a  great  mass  of  loose  sticks,  some  of  which  from  their  size 
might  l)e  called  logs,  filled  in  with  eailh  and  roots  and  plastered  over 
with  mud.  In  the  center  there  is  less  mud,  the  sticks  and  twigs  fonn- 
ing  a  partly  closed  flue,  which  serves  as  a  ventilator.  Inside  the  house 
all  is  darkness:  the  walls  are  rough,  but  the  floor,  which  is  raised  a 
few  inches  above  the  lev^el  of  the  water,  is  tinn  and  smooth,  of  tine 
twigs  beaten  into  the  earth.  The  entrances — for  there  are  usually  two 
or  more — are  several  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  What 
impresses  one  on  seeing  the  lodge  and  dams  built  by  the  beavers  in 

the  Zoo  is  the  fact  that  in  no  wav  do  they  differ  from  those  found  in  the 

iMinst  remote  parts  of  Canada. 


» This  is  but  a  rough  guoKS,  and  in  prolmbi y  far  nhort  of  the  actual  amount. 
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With  the  arrival  of  spring  it  was  found  that  the  lieavers  had  increased 
in  numbers,  very  much  to  the  delight  of  all  concerned;  but  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  they  were  all  full-grown,  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
beaverdom  were  put  in  force.  It  was  decided  that  there  was  one 
beaver  too  many,  and  according  to  their  laws  he  must  either  l)ctake 
himself  to  some  other  localitv  or  submit  to  an  untimelv  death.  \  Now, 
the  victim  chosen-  whether  by  ballot  or  by  what  other  means,  who 
shall  say  ? — was  our  old  friend,  and  as  it  was  impos8i]>le  for  him  to 
leave  the  colony  of  his  own  accord,  death  would  have  lieen  his  lot  had 
he  not  been  saved  by  the  keeper.  For  a  short  time  he  was  kept  in  a 
cage,  until  a  suitable  place  could  be  made  ready,  and  the  place  selected 
was  the  inclosure  in  which  I  found  him  leading  his  lonely  life. 

lieing  a  solitary  bachelor,  he  had  not  as  3'et  gone  in  for  regular  house- 
keeping. Perhaps  he  thinks  it  scarcely  worth  while  building  a  house 
until  he  has  a  mate.  As  it  is,  he  has  made  a  burrow  in  the  bank  with 
the  entrance  at  the  level  of  the  water.  In  this  he  spfends  his  da^'s,  sel- 
dom coming  out  at  all  before  sunset,  and  frequently  much  later.  On 
leaving  his  underground  house  he  invariably  goes  directly  to  the  fence 
corner,  where  he  sbinds  watching  his  fonner  companions  for  as  much 
as  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  They,  on  the  contrary,  seldom  pa}-  the  least 
att^Mition  to  him. 

On  the  occjision  of  my  second  visit  T  brought  my  C4imera,  though  I 
was  told  how  little  chance  there  was  of  lieing  able  to  secui'e  photo- 
gmphs  of  him,  and  certainly  the  conditions  were  far  from  l)oing 
favorable.  It  was  nearly  5  o'clock  (November  1)  ])efore  he  made  his 
apix>amnce,  and  then,  as  on  the  previous  day,  after  emerging  from  his 
underground  homo,  ho  lay,  log-liko,  on  the  water,  taking  in  the  situa- 
tion before  venturing  ashore. 

After  .satisfying  himself  that  all  was  well  he  landed,  and  walking 
past  the  camera  (which  had  been  placed  in  iK)sition  on  the  chance  of 
his  following  his  usual  routine)  took  his  place  at  the  fence  corner. 
There  he  stood  (irect  as  on  the  previous  day,  watching  vainly  for  his 
old  playmates,  who  had  not  y(*t  made  th(Mr  apjx^anince.  From  their 
lodge  came  the  sound  of  muffled  voices.  Evidently  they  were  holding 
an  aniniat(Hl  conversation  in  beaviu*  language.  It  is  a  strange-soimd- 
ing  tongue  like  a  mixture  of  subdued  children's  voices  and  the  crying 
of  a  very  young  puppy.  Whether  or  not  our  ]>eaver  underst(K)d  the 
drift  of  their  discussion  would  be  difficult  to  sav,  but  certain  it  is  that 
he  seemed  to  be  verv  nuich  interested  bv  it  all. 

While  he  stood  there,  showing  no  sign  of  movement,  1  wiis  able  to 
make  several  exposures,  bringing  the  camera  nearer  each  time.  When 
within  about  5  feet  he  turned  around  to  exiunine  the  (lueer  one-eyed 
machine  that  approached  so  (|uiotly  on  its  three  legs.  Evidently  lie 
was  ])iiz/1(h1,  without  being  frightened,  for  after  a  few  seconds'  delil*- 
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cration  he  decided  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  coming  straight  for  the 
camera,  slowly  at  lirst  and  hesitating  slightl}'  at  each  step.  Each  leg 
of  the  tripod  was  carefully  scrutinized  and  found  to  be  harmless;  so, 
resting  his  hands  on  one  of  the  tripod  legs,  he  raised  himself  and  took 
a  good  look  at  the  camera  itself.  His  nose  must  have  discovered  some 
new  odor,  for  he  sniffed  at  it,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other. 

Presently  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  rubber  ball  belonging  to 
the  shutter.  This  was  swinging  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  he  thought 
that,  perhaps,  it  was  something  new  in  the  way  of  food.  In  another 
moment  the  bulb  would  have  been  rendered  useless,  as  it  would  have 
been  quickly  punctured  with  his  sharp  teeth.  At  this  critical  moment 
I  had  to  interfere,  very  much  to  the  old  chap's  disgust. 

Wishing  to  make  friends  with  this  strange  animal,  I  sat  down  near 
the  camem.  At  once  he  came  so  close  that  1  could  put'  my  hand  on 
his  soft,  furry  })ack,  wondering  at  the  same  time  what  would  happen 
if  he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  use  his  teeth,  for  with  their  extra- 
ordinaiy  strength  and  sharpness  the  amputation  of  a  finger  or  two 
would  have  been  the  work  of  but  an  instant.  There  was,  however,  no 
need  of  fear,  as  he  was  a  very  well-meaning  old  fellow,  and  contented 
himself  with  walking  slowly  round  me,  stopping  occasionally  to  sit  on 
his  hind  legs  and  take  a  geneml  survey  of  the  curious  being  who  went 
about  with  such  a  queer  three-legged  companion. 

Satisfied  that  he  might  safely  leave  me  for  a  short  while,  he  went  to 
his  corner,  and  after  looking  for  a  few  minutes  at  his  neighbors,  who 
were  swimming  alx)ut  in  their  pond,  he  walked  down  his  path  to  the 
water's  edge  and  in  his  own  peculiar,  noiseless  way  plunged  in.  Very 
soon  he  discovered  a  nice  green  stick  upon  which  some  of  the  bark  still 
remained.  This  he  brought  into  shallow  water,  and,  holding  it  with 
his  two  front  paws  (hands  they  should  perhaps  be  called),  proceeded 
to  make  a  meal  off  the  bark.  This  may  seem  a  very  unsatisfactory 
sort  of  supper,  yet  he  enjoyed  it.  But  a  few  minutes  were  required 
to  strip  the  stick,  after  which,  as  he  had  no  house  to  build,  it  served 
no  further  use  and  was  left  in  the  water,  while  the  animal  swam  round 
the  pond,  making  a  tour  of  investigation,  which  resulted  in  his  finding 
nothing  more  that  was  suited  to  his  taste.  So  coming  ashore,  near 
where  I  stood,  he  commenced  his  evening  toilet. 

This  was  an  interesting  sight  to  watch.  To  ))egin  with,  instea<l  of 
sitting  with  his  large,  flat,  ribbed  tail  protruding  behind  him,  he  tucked 
it  forward  lietween  his  hind  legs  and  sat  upon  it.  Then  with  his  hand 
he  carefully  combed  his  long  hair,  using  both  hands  at  the  same  time. 
There  were  many  places,  however,  that  could  not  be  reached  in  this 
way,  for  his  arms  are  very  short  and  his  Ixxiy  very  large;  so  he  com])ed 
these  otherwise  inacx^essible  places  with  his  hind  feet,  using  first  one 
and  then  the  other.     The  entire  operation  was  performed  with  the 
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utmoHt  deliberation  and  care,  and  occupied  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  so  that  by  the  time  it  wa«  completed  daylight  had  aluiost  van- 
ished. My  presence  did  not  appear  to  disturb  him  in  the  lea8t,  though 
1 8at  on  the  ground  within  3  feet  of  him,  that  I  might  the  better  note 
his  various  attitudes,  for  it  is  not  often  one  has  an  opportunity  of 
watching  a  beaver  at  such  close  range. 

He  had  just  completed  his  toilet  when  the  night  watchman,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  feed  the  nocturnal  animals,  arrived  with  a  basket  of  stale 
bread  and  fresh  vegetables.  These  he  threw  into  the  inclosure,  the 
vegetables  on  the  bank,  and  the  bread  into  the  water.  Mr.  Beaver 
well  understood  the  meaning  of  these  splashes,  and  as  soon  as  the 
keeper  had  disappeared  he  plunged  into  the  water,  utterly  regardless 
of  his  newly  dried  jacket,  over  which  he  had  taken  so  much  trouble, 
and  seizing  one  of  the  half  loaves  of  bread  in  his  hands,  swam  to  a 
shallow  part  of  the  pond  to  eat  it  He  first  held  the  loaf  in  his  hands, 
much  after  the  manner  in  which  a  squirrel  holds  a  nut;  but  the  soaked 
bread  fell  apart,  so  he  made  a  bowl  of  his  hands  and  lapped  the  wet 
crumbs  out  of  it.     In  this  way  not  a  particle  was  lost. 

Piece  after  piece  of  bread  was  eaten  in  this  manner,  when  he  came 
ashore  and  made  short  work  of  the  carrots  and  potatoes.  It  was  quite 
dark  by  this  time,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything  more,  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  him,  with  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future  I  might 
continue  the  acquaintance  so  pleasantly  begun.  By  that  time,  let  us 
hope,  he  will  no  longer  be  solitary,  but  will  have  taken  to  himself  a 
mate  whose  disposition  will  be  as  good  as  hu«  own;  then  a  house  vrill 
be  built,  and  the  two  will  live  as  well-regulated  and  happy  beavers — 
and  human  beings — should. 


A  NOTABLE  ADVANCE  IN  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY.^ 

'*It  is  now  possible  for  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  China  to 
take  snap  shots  in  his  ordinary  camera,  fitted  with  a  newly  perfected 
screen;  to  send  the  negative  to  New  York,  and  there  have  the  picture 
reproduced  in  all  its  original  colors,  the  printer  having  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  colors  themselves." 

This  is  the  somewhat  startling  claim  made  by  two  American  invent- 
ors, Mr.  C.  L.  A.  Brasseur  and  Mr.  Sebastian  P.  Sampolo.  A  sample 
of  their  work  showing  the  progressive  steps  of  the  method  will  be  found 
as  a  special  insert  in  this  issue  of  The  World's  Work.  It  opens  up  a 
whole  new  world  of  possibilities  in  the  field  of  illustration,  the  modern 
development  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  our  time, 
though  we  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it  all  hardly  realize  the  fact.  In 
an  hour  to-day  anyone  with  eyes  can  learn  more  about  the  externals 
of  China  and  the  Chinese,  for  instance,  than  would  have  been  possible 
by  any  conceivable  means  short  of  a  visit  to  that  country  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  causes  are  improved  photographs  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  illustration  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books. 

But  so  far  as  color  is  concerned  we  are  almost  as  badly  off  as  our 
forefathers.  The  camera  is  not  only  inefficient,  but  often  an  astound- 
ing liar  in  its  reports  of  the  colors  upon  which  it  looks;  and  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  what  Messrs.  Brasseur  and  Sampolo 
believe  they  have  done  would  soon  work  most  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  matter  of  making  pictures. 

Every  reader  of  current  magazines  and  books  is  familiar  with  the 
results  of  what  is  known  as  ''three-color  work." 

With  all  its  present  shortcomings,  this  process  may  fairly  be  credited 
with  having  done  more  than  any  other  influence  to  give  us  satisfactory 
colored  pictures  at  a  reasonable  price.  Truth  of  form  it  achieves 
absolutely,  photographically;  and  its  defects  are  due  to  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  applying  an  absolutely  correct  theory. 

But  three-color  work  has  limitations  that  have  greatly  hampered  its 
development.  Roughly  speaking,  the  process  consists  in  making  three 
different  half-tone  negatives  through  as  many  colored  screens — that  is 
to  say,  the  object  or  painting  is  placed  before  the  camera  as  if  an 
ordinary  black  and  white  half-tone  (the  usual  sort  of  magazine  illus- 
tration nowadays)  were  to  be  made;  but  between  the  lens  and  the  half- 
tone screen  is  placed  a  piece  of  glass  of  a  peculiar  yellowish  color; 

*  Reprinted,  by  pennission,  from  The  Worid*8  Work,  December,  1900. 
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and  then  fnim  this  iio.jrHtivp  a  printod  Itlock  is  made  by  the  iixual 
iiit>th<Nl.  A  sw-on*]  nefiHtivc  in  iiiado  through  a  rtcreen  of  red  gliUM,  and 
a  thinl  thi<i>iigh  a  Muo  phtm*?).  plates  being  similarly  obtained  from 
each.  Ity  j>rinting  the  i>lat<>  iiiado  through  the  blue  glass  in  yellow 
ink.  that  nuido  through  tho  yellow  screen  in  a  reddish  ink  on  top  of 
it.  and  the  thinl  in  a  blue  ink  on  top  of  thei«e  all  the  original  colors  are 
prtHhiced, 

Siu-h  at  loar>t  in  tho  theory,  and  when  proper  pignient>t  and  exact 
registnitioii  arc  employed  the  resultji  are  Iicyond  critieism.' 

As  i^n  lie  iKCcn.  this  method  is  most  t-imiliersomc  and  the  picture  or 
objwt  ti>  Ih'  ivprtxliieed  nnist  1k>  taken  to  the  engraver's  gallery.  The 
pxiMisnii'  foi'  the  bhte  plate  alone  nHpiires  from  five  to  thirty  minutes 
(a  year  or  two  ^ro  it  was  f  ret)uently  over  an  hour),  and  the  other  colors 


Fia.  1. — B  <A  imUqrod 
B3  Umeo.  INxdllvo  im 
kIuh  mnilf  (nun  nriKi- 

ii.il  iiiinilivr:  siHTis^v.- 


Fio.S.— Theblackftnd 
wbili;  fcttxa  m*A  to 
ptcli  out  ruth  pwdllvi-; 
iwliblnckliiiioiualiii 

sin-  lu  lno.fll.mil  lini'tt 


iH-(taUvc.  .>f  «tii.-ii  B  is 


take  from  thirty  seconds  fo  throe  minutes  additional.  Of  eoiii-st!  this 
limits  one  to  a  very  restrieted  ninj,'e.  uf  siil)jects. 

Hy  this  newly  ix-rfeeted  pixjeess,  hi>wever,  only  one  negative  ihmmI 
Imj  made.  It  retiuires  an  exiKwuiv  of  only  from  one-tentli  t<i  one- 
sixtieth  of  a  second,  and  the  three  plates  into  wbicii  this  original  is 
HulKlivided  are  just  as  aeeurateas  those  made  by  the  ol<i awkiyu'd  plan. 
Vor  tlie  first  time,  therefore,  photogniphie  eolor  prinb«  of  moving 
olijeets  Hi-e  possible. 

What  these  inventors  Imve  dune  is  to  make  a  eomnn'rcial  ix>ssibility 

'A^  Hti  i]iF<taii(.-t^  (>r  tiu'ditfiLtiltiei',  it  imiy  In'  Htatuil  thtit  (he  only  niliir  kniiwn  which 
trivi'H  iipproxiiiiaU'ly  tlitr  luiiiiniiii!'  iniriilc-nil  iH<a<U'<l  in  rlu«liiiiiine,  imf  iit  the  cfial- 
Inr  ii.lcini;  liiil  tiiifi>rttmat(>ly  thic  Sa'\t-n  in  h  few  hiiiiri<.  Su  the  |iriiit«nj  liave  to  aee 
Ihi'  next  U'al,  a  Uiiisli  ml,  which  ii^  l>y  ii'>  mciiiui  exai-tly  right. 
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of  an  old  theory  by  ruling  glass  screens  with  infinite  fineness  and  accu- 
racy and  in  breaking  up  tiie  original  negative  into  three,  from  which 
plates  can  be  made  to  print  on  ordinary  paper. 

All  makes  of  ruled  polychrome  screens  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary negatives  for  the  Sampolo-Brasseur  process.  The  best  are  tiiose 
ruled  in  lines  in  groups  of  threes,  one  line  being  in  a  reddish  orange 
color,  one  in  a  yellowish  green,  and  the  other  in  a  blue-violet  color. 
These  colors  may  vary  somewhat,  as  the  dry  plates  of  different  makers 
are  not  equally  sensitive  to  the  various  colors  of  the  spectram.  In 
case  of  a  serious  departure  from  these  colors,  corresponding  changes 
uiunt  be  made  in  the  printing  inks  used. 

The  screens  made  by  Mr.  Brasseur  have  531  lines  per  inch,  with  no 
mistakes  in  any  inch  of  more  than  one  fifty-thousandth  of  that  space. 

Having  obtained  the  necessary  oegative,  a  positive  on  glass  is  made. 


Fio.  4. — FliN  Btep  In 
m*t  ing  negatlTe.  On); 
one-third  of  the  pUle 
li  iwirend,  and  prints 
from  thli  could  not  be 
ptaptrif  wapeipaaeO. 


Fui  6  — Completed  n«g- 
atlTe  ol  one  ol  the  Im 
»ga  Bntlra  nirlBCe  la 
DOW  occupied  by  Image 
which  on  original  only 
occoplcd  one-third. 

This  positive  is  apparently  no  different  from  ordinary  positives,  but  if 
it  bo  examined  under  a  microscope  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  three 
interwoven  images,  corresponding  with  the  three  sets  of  lines  of  the 
taking  screen.     (See  Fig.  1.) 

Suitable  printing  plates  must  now  be  made  from  each  one  of  these 
interwoven  images.  This  is  done  by  placing  a  black  and  white  screen 
(fig.  2)  over  the  positive  in  such  a  way  as  to  hide  two  of  the  images 
and  leave  only  the  third  one  visible,  say  the  yellow.  (Fig.  3.)  A  half- 
tone n^ative  is  made  of  this  (see  fig.  4),  and  during  the  exposure  the 
most  important  step  occurs;  the  negative  plate  (see  fig.  4)  is  moved 
continuously  until  the  image  which  occupied  the  one-third  of  the  plate 
occupies  the  entire  surface.     (See  Fig.  5.) 

This  is  essential,  as  to  obtain  the  proper  colors  the  prints  must  be 

superposed  and  not  juxtaposed,  as  they  were  in  the  original  positive. 

The  screen  (fig.  2)  is  now  shifted  the  width  of  one  line,  covering  up 

the  image  or  which  a  printing  plate  has  been  made  and  exposing  a  new 
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im^^.  sAv  xhf:  red  OIK-.     A  pl&te  i?  zmdr  of  thi:^  c»e  uid  the  opeimtion 
L?  repeated  for  the  rhird  :rr=\gc — UK  Wue  <»»- 

Not  only  ii-fr*  thU  r.ew  n:-rihcd  gire  An  izi&nitely  extended  rmnise  lo 
color  pLot«>/raphy .  r>ut  thr  '.'Ui^k  And  white  prints  are  fur  saperior  lo 
ordinary  oLe*?.  a.*  iLr  x-Ior  valiie*  art  reproduced  with  abisohiKe  fidditr. 
Ib  an  ordinary  photograp^h  of  the  AnL^r^zan  fag.  for  instance,  the  Uoe 
wouM  ix>me  aim  :-«i  white  and  the  red  Uaek — a  fmkftJratfAp  of  Tnlues 
entirely  ojrrecte*i  r>y  the  Sampolo-Braseecr  mfghm-i 


ferity 
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THE  BREEDING  OF  THE  ARCTIC  FOX. 


By  Henry  de  Vamgny. 


The  taxonomic  position  of  the  arctic  fox  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  ^ood  deal  of  discussion,  which  perhaps  is  not  yet  closed.  It  appears, 
however,  that,  for  the  naturalists,  at  least— the  furriers  thinking 
differently — there  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter;  the  arctic  fox,  being 
a  perfectly  characterized  species,  Vulpes  lagopus^  the  isatis  of  F. 
Cuvier  and  Gmelin.  On  this  point  authorities  agree,  such  as  St. 
George  Mivart,  in  his  monograph  on  the  canidw,  and  our  distinguished 
collaborator,  Truessart,  in  his  Catalogus  Mammalium. 

The  arctic  fox  inhabits  the  Arctic  zone,  Spitzbergen,  Greenland, 
northern  Siberia,  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  northern  part  of  North 
America;  in  short,  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  both  the  Old  World 
and  the  new. 

The  species  is  curious  in  several  respects.  Of  all  the  canidw  it  is 
probably  the  only  one  which,  in  certain  regions  at  any  rate,  performs 
regular  migrations,  as  Richardson's  observations  show  that  it  does. 
The  arctic  fox  is  said  to  live  in  societies  or  conntmunities  of  twenty  or 
thirty  families,  in  groups  inhabiting  the  same  number  of  holes  or  bur- 
rows in  one  neighborhood.  In  winter  they  go  south,  driven  away  by 
the  cold  and  by  the  consequent  scarcity  of  food,  keeping  usually  near 
the  coast.  According  to  Parry,  they  begin  to  quit  Melville  Peninsula 
in  November.  In  January  very  few  remain  behind.  The  southern 
limit  of  their  migration  varies.  Along  the  coast  they  advance  farther 
than  they  do  in  the  interior,  sometimes  reaching  north  as  far  aa  the 
parallel  of  65^,  and  they  have  been  seen  as  far  south  as  59^,  exception- 
ally even  at  53^.  Like  other  foxes,  they  are  carnivorous.  But  what 
game  can  they  find  in  winter?  The  birds  of  passage  are  gone.  Not 
one  is  left.  Yet  the  arctic  fox  does  not  hibernate.  He  retains  all  his 
activity  throughout  the  long  polar  night,  and  to  sustain  this  activity 
he  must  get  food.  Mr.  Alfred  Newton,  who  observed  these  foxes  in 
Spitzbergen  in  1863,  asked  himself  whether  they  did  not  perchance 
lay  up  provisions  during  the  fine  season.     But  if  so,  where  would  these 

"  Translated  from  Kevue  Scientitique,  4th  Heries,  vol.  14,  September  22,  1900. 
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hidden  stores  be,  which  nobody  had  ever  seen?  One  day  Mr.  New- 
ton came  across  a  heap  of  shells  of  fresh-water  mussels,  Mya  truncata^ 
in  the  moraine  of  a  glacier,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be 
the  Jcjokkenmodding  of  some  fox,  the  leavings  of  his  winter  meals. 
He  thought  that  foxes  might  very  likely  store  up  in  smmner  some 
provisions,  -mussels  for  instance,  which  they  would  use  in  winter. 

This  hypothesis  has  been  amply  confirmed,  at  least  in  certain 
respects.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  arctic  fox  made  sufficient  pro- 
visions, he  would  not  have  to  migrate  in  winter.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  he  gathers  enough  to  last  him  for  some  time. 
H.  W.  Feilden  put  this  beyond  doubt  in  1875,  during  the  Nares  expe- 
dition. Having  shot  a  fox,  he  noticed  that  little  lenmiings  came  out 
of  their  holes  all  about,  and  began  nibbling  leaves  and  blades  of  grass. 
But  there  were  also  quantities  of  dead  lemmings,  and  these  had  died 
violent  deaths,  namely,  from  a  fox's  bite  in  the  skulL  Looking 
nearer,  adds  Feilden,  he  was  surprised  to  find  numerous  accumu- 
lations of  dead  lemmings;  in  a  comer,  a  little  way  off  under  a 
rock,  he  found  a  pile  of  more  than  50  of  them.  Oaches  of  20 
to  30  carcasses  each  were  numerous;  and  the  ground  was  pierced 
with  many  holes,  each  containing  several  carcasses  of  lemmings 
covered  with  a  little  earth.  One  hole  he  found  to  be  stuffed  with 
the  greater  part  of  a  hare.  Here  is  an  interesting  case  of  reciprocal 
action.  For  where  the  caches  of  lemmings  were  numerous  the  ground 
was,  of  course,  richer  in  fertilizing  matter,  so  that  the  vegetation  was 
more  abundant,  and  this  relative  exuberance  of  vegetation,  of  course, 
attracted  more  lenunings.  Thus,  the  behavior  of  the  foxes  favored 
the  multiplication  of  lemmings  about  their  burrows:  and  they  could 
not  have  contrived  anything  more  ingenious  if  they  had  acted  delib- 
erately. 

The  arctic  fox  is  not  astute.  In  this  respect  he  is  markedly  inferior 
to  his  cousin  of  the  temperate  zone.  He  i.*an  l>o  caught  in  the  same 
trap  where  he  had  been  made  prisoner  only  a  few  hours  before.  He 
does  not  fear  man,  with  whom,  it  is  true,  he  has  but  an  imperfect 
accjuaintance,  which  partially  explains  his  frotxloni  from  timidity.  On 
seeing  a  man,  he  retires  to  a  little  distam^e^  stoj>s.  and  scrutinizes  the 
newcomer  long  before  he  finally  takes  his  leave.  He  is  easily  domes- 
ticated, is  not  rancorous  nor  malicious,  and  is  gentle  and  c*onfiding. 
He  is  free  from  the  odor  of  the  fox.  He  is  mv^>st  cleanly,  extremely 
careful  of  his  person,  and  will  not  foul  his  lair. 

Captain  Lyon,  who,  in  the  eightetnith  ^vutury,  vlurin|j  two  winters 
jmssed  on  Melville  Peninsula^ ol>:ierve<i  the  arvtic  t'ox  at  ok>se quarters, 
relates  that  when  this  fox  is  given  any  thiuvf  to  t»at,  his  tirst  impulse  is  to 
hide  it  as  soon  as  he  can,  no  matter  how  hun<^ry  he  may  be,  even  if  he 
Vi  alone  aiid  has  no  companions  in  ^*af>tiv  itv  of  wh<.»se  pix>bity  he  might 
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be  disposed  to  entertain  some  doubt.  In  such  cases  be  makes  great 
use  of  snow;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  heap  it  up  over  the  hidden 
store,  and  then  to  press  it  down  hard  with  his  nose.  A  captive  fox 
often  used  an  ingenious  stratagem  when  he  had  no  snow  at  his  com- 
mand. He  would  take  the  whole  of  his  chain  into  his  mouth,  and  then 
carefully  wind  it  up  on  the  ground  so  as  to  hide  his  meat.  When  he 
wenfc  away,  satisfied  with  having  accomplished  his  object,  he  would,  of 
course,  unwind  his  chain,  and  expose  the  meat.  Thereupon,  he  would 
go  at  it  again,  as  before,  with  the  utmost  patience,  recommencing  five 
or  six  times  in  succession,  until,  at  last,  tired  of  this  business,  he  would 
make  up  his  mind  to  swallow  his  prey  without  having  rendered  it 
more  appetizing  by  keeping  it  underground. 

The  Eskimos  take  the  arctic  fox  in  ingenious  traps  which,  according 
to  Captain  Pariy,  consist  of  a  sort  of  little  round  hut  of  stone,  closed 
everywhere  except  on  top,  where  there  is  a  square  orifice.  This  ori- 
fice is  closed  by  whalebone  fixed  only  at  one  end,  and  passing  across 
the  aperture.  A  little  snow  put  on  the  whalebone  makes  the  place 
look  like  solid  ground;  but  when  the  fox,  attracted  by  bait  so  placed 
that  to  get  it  he  has  to  pass  over  the  whalebone,  puts  his  weight  upon 
it,  it  gives  way,  and  down  he  goes,  too  deep  to  get  out,  while  the  whale- 
bone springs  back  into  place,  all  ready  for  another  fox;  and  two  are 
often  caught. 

The  arctic  fox,  like  many  other  animals,  has  a  fur  which  varies 
much,  both  in  abundance  and  in  color,  at  different  seasons.  This  fur, 
which  covers  even  the  plantar  side  of  his  paws,  especially  in  winter 
(thus  at  once  protecting  them  against  the  polar  cold  and  facilitating 
locomotion  over  ice),  is  white  in  winter  and  in  summer  has  a  grayish- 
brown  color,  giving  a  slightly  bluish  effect.  This  transformation  of 
the  hair  does  not  appear  with  other  members  of  the  dog  family.  Nor 
does  it  invariably  take  place;  for  there  are  f»*ctic  foxes  that  remain 
''blue"  all  the  year  round,  while  others  never  cease  to  be  white.  This 
led  F.  Cuvier  to  distinguish  two  species,  the  one  changing  color  and 
the  other  remaining  white.  But,  in  fact,  the  two  sorts  of  individuals 
belong  to  the  same  species;  indeed,  young  of  the  two  kinds  may  occur 
in  the  same  litter,  according  to  Schreber.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
that  in  Iceland  all  the  foxes  retain  their  blue  livery  all  the  year  round, 
never  donning  the  white. 

Even  in  his  winter  costume  the  fffctic  fox  is  never  completely  white, 
the  nose  and  the  end  of  the  tail  generally  remaining  black.  Moreover, 
many  foxes  become  rather  gray  than  white  during  the  dark  season. 
Many  are  only  relatively  blue.  This  coloration  presents  numerous 
differences  of  [chromatic]  intensity. 

Seeing  that  the  pelt  of  an  arctic  fox  will  sell  for  $20  or  more,  pro- 
vided it  be  *'  blue,"  and  for  nothing  at  all  if  it  be  white,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  some  ingenious  spirits  have  been  led  to  practice  the 
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breeding  of  these  animals.  The  narrative  of  the  Harriman  expedition, 
recently  returned  from  Alaska,  informs  us  that  the  Alaska  CSommercial 
Company  is  doing  this  in  several  islands  of  the  region  it  exploits,  and 
in  particular  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kadiak,  where  the  experiment  has 
succeeded  to  perfection  and  where  the  company  has  established 
*' blue-fox  farms,"  which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

These  farms  are,  in  fact,  as  simple  as  possible.  The  breeding  simply 
consists  in  feeding  the  foxes  during  the  winter,  in  protecting  them 
from  their  natui*al  enemies,  and  in  only  capturing  and  killing  them 
under  prescribed  conditions.  In  order  to  be  able  to  protect  its  wards, 
the  company  places  them  where  they  can  not  get  away.  It  captures  a 
number  of  them  on  the  mainland  and  puts  some  couples  on  certain 
islands  where  there  were  none  before  and  whence  they  can  not  escape. 
It  provides  for  their  needs  by  establishing  stations  on  these  islands 
where  special  employees  go  to  carry  the  animals  food,  consisting 
mainly  of  fish,  fresh  or  dried,  or  else  put  up  in  oil.  No  salt  fish  is 
given  to  them,  because  it  is  believed  that  that  would  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  fur.  This  food  is  left  every  day  of  the  year  in  certain  places, 
which  the  foxes  get  to  know,  so  that  they  resort  there. 

Very  ingeniously,  the  company  causes  the  food  to  be  always  placed 
in  ti*aps,  which,  however,  are  not  set  too  close.  The  animals  thus  acquire 
the  habit  of  entering  tmps  and  do  so  without  distrust.  Thus,  when 
it  is  desired  to  capture  any,  the  traps  are  set  and  do  their  work  with 
certainty.  Food  is  given  to  the  foxes  all  the  year  round,  as  much  as 
they  seem  to  need,  judging  by  the  haste  with  which  they  eat  what  they 
get.  They  get  most  in  May,  June,  and  July,  because  it  is  then  that 
they  litter,  and  the  females  consequently  need  a  great  deal  of  food. 

When  the  fur  is  in  fine  condition  the  foxes  are  trapped  in  the  manner 
above  explained.  The  females  are  spared  in  order  to  favor  multipli- 
cation, being  set  at  liberty  after  having  been  marked  with  scissors  in 
the  caudal  ])rush.  Those  males  whose  fur  is  suitable  are  killed;  a 
few  of  the  very  finest  are,  however,  set  free  to  improve  the  breed. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  foxes  do  not  live  exclusively  on  the 
food  furnished  them.  They  eat,  besides,  what  they  find,  which  varies 
their  fare,  for  they  prowl  about  the  shore  and  pick  up  any  dead  fish 
which  the  sea  may  throw  up;  they  follow  the  bears  and  eat  what  they 
leave,  and  they  hunt  the  rodents,  so  that  in  some  of  the  farm  islands 
mice  have  been  quite  exterminated.  The  best  parts  of  the  fish  are  not 
given  to  the  foxes.  They  are  fed  on  salmon  mainly — the  heads,  and, 
in  short,  whatever  is  not  dried  or  preserved  for  man. 

It  seems  that  not  all  the  foxes  are  equally  sensible  of  good  and  bad 
treatment  from  men.  In  most  of  the  islands  there  are  individuals  who 
will  not  come  to  take  the  food  that  man  distributes,  but,  avoiding  the 
traps,  live  entirely  on  w^hat  they  can  find  for  themselves. 

The  foxes  on  the  farms  are  numerous  enough  to  be  remarked  as  one 
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goes  about.  Besides,  they  are  curious  and  not  timid.  On  an  island 
of  Prince  William  Straits  there  is  a  farm  where  50  or  60  adults  are 
fed  on  salmon  ahd  halibut.  It  is  useless  to  offer  them  cod;  they  will 
not  touch  it.  They  are  there  accustomed  to  seek  their  food  in  a  little 
house,  which  acts  as  a  trap  during  the  short  period  when  their  fur  is 
the  finest — that  is  to  say,  from  December  20  to  about  January  10. 

The  arctic  fox  is  abundant  in  the  Pribylov  Islands,  or,  rather,  it 
was  formerly  so,  and  at  present  efforts  are  making  to  restore  the 
abundance.  On  the  island  of  St.  George  an  American  Government 
agent,  Mr.  Judge,  has  devoted  several  years  to  this  question  and  has 
ascertained  interesting  facts.  It  is  a  rocky  island,  heaved  up  into  a 
chaos,  where  birds  flock  in  great  numbers  to  breed,  and  is  particularly 
suitable  to  the  fox,  if  only  his  subsistence  is  insured  for  the  winters, 
for  otherwise  he  will  not  remain,  but  will  embark  on  the  first  ice 
sheet  which  in  spring  comes  near  enough,  and  that  will  be  the  last 
of  him,  whether  he  reaches  some  distant  shore  or  not.  In  summer  he 
will  remain  quietly,  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  can  not  do  otherwise, 
and  then  birds  are  plenty,  and  eggs  too,  as  well  as  young  seals  whose 
mothers  have  been  killed  and  who  have  been  left  to  starve.  The 
pelagic  hunting  of  the  fur  seal  has  been  rather  advantageous  to  the 
foxes  because  of  the  number  of  small  seals  which  have  perished  and 
furnished  food.  There  are  some  2,000  foxes  on  the  island  of  St, 
George.  They  fed  upon  lenunings  {Lemmtui  nigripes)  until  the  latter 
became  well-nigh  extinct.  In  winter  they  get  their  living  on  the 
shore,  and,  curiously  enough,  live  largely  on  sea  urchins,  of  a  species 
of  Strongylocentrotus^  which  are  found  on  the  rocks  that  are  left 
uncovered  at  low  tide.  They  also  eat  grass  in  winter,  and  worms, 
which  they  scratch  out  of  the  sand.  They  also  swallow  sea  squirts  and 
carcasses  of  fish.  But,  on  the  whole,  their  living  is  precarious  at  that 
season. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  perhaps  not  persevering  enough,  to  intro- 
duce rodents  allied  to  the  rabbit.  The  acclimatization  of  the  spermo- 
phile  found  at  Unalaska  has  also  been  proposed.  Preserved  food  has 
been  tried,  such  as  linseed-meal  biscuits.  The  foxes  did  not  like  it, 
though  they  take  it  eagerly  when  it  is  flavored  with  seal  oil.  Mr.  Judge 
gave  the  foxes  carcasses  of  seals,  and  these  not  being  enough,  he 
finally  used  entire  bodies,  salted  or  frozen,  digging  '*  silos,"  where  the 
provisions  were  stored  till  they  were  needed.  The  foxes  appreciated 
this  kindness  only  too  much,  for  one  day  60  or  70  of  them  got  into  the 
silo,  tore  up  and  pulled  out  the  seals,  and  feasted  so  that  several  of 
them  died  of  surfeit.  Since  the  foxes  do  not  like  salt  meat,  the  seals  are 
soaked  in  fresh  water  before  being  given  to  them.  The  seals  are  given 
to  the  foxes  when  the  time  of  their  capture  approaches  by  every  even- 
ing leaving  some  bodies,  not  more  than  ten,  at  the  place  where  the 
traps  are  to  be  placed.     At  the  proper  time  the  traps  are  set.     The 
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females  are  set  free,  after  having  been  marked,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  taken  so  often  that  their  brushes  have  been  quite  spoiled.  White 
females  are,  however,  always  killed  in  order  to  get  rid -of  any  tendency 
to  the  production  of  a  breed  that  should  turn  white  in  winter  and  to 
establish  a  stable  blue  breed.  The  traps  are  large  enough  to  take  40 
foxes  at  once  in  each. 

The  practical  problem  of  fox  farms  involves  a  psychological  prob- 
lem. In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  desirable  that  the  foxes 
should  practice  polygamy.  Now,  they  are  naturally  monogamous,  but 
endeavors  arc  made  to  induce  them  to  become  polygamous  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  males.  The  success  of  these  efforts  is  still  doubt- 
ful, but  there  are  some  encouraging  indications.  For  example,  the 
destruction  of  many  males  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
births.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  collection  of  all  the  foxes  into  one 
place  to  feed  makes  promiscuous  gatherings,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
affect  their  moral  nature. 

According  to  the  observations  at  St.  George  Island,  the  foxes  have 
no  predilection  for  any  particular  spot.  They  go  about  and  only 
remain  in  one  neighborhood  as  long  as  they  are  satisfied  with  the  food. 
It  is  therefore  easy  to  make  them  all  come  regularly  to  one  place,  and 
this  is  done.  Their  food  is  left  near  the  village,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  remain  thereabouts.  It  is  easy  to  get  sight  both  of  the  adults 
and  the  young,  both  of  which  are  very  curious  about  man  and  much 
given  to  observing  him  and  his  ways. 

On  this  island,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  stated  that  the  arctic  fox  is  much 
less  astute  than  his  European  cousin.  He  allows  himself  to  be  taken 
in  the  same  trap  several  times  in  succession,  sometimes  at  intervals 
of  ten  minutes.  Yet  it  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked  that  neither  this 
circumstance  nor  the  fox's  not  avoiding  places  where  man  may  be 
scented  can  seriously  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  low  intelligence,  see- 
ing that  the  foxes  who  are  so  often  tmpped  and  let  go  again  are 
thereby  taught  to  regard  the  ambush  as  a  joke.  His  experience 
assures  him  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared.  Those  who  are  killed  never 
return  to  tell  the  tale;  and  the  arrangements  are  such  that  the  others 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  tragedy  has  taken  place,  for  they 
are  killed  on  a  boat  offshore,  so  that  no'blood  may  be  spilled  on  the 
ground.  Perhaps  this  is  needless  caution,  for  foxes  are  not  very  sus- 
ceptible to  extreme  concern  about  deaths  in  their  tribe,  and  they 
even  resort  to  cannibalism  whenever  hunger  presses  them  to  it.  So 
that  the  smell  of  blood  or  sight  of  remains  of  their  kindred  could 
hardly  be  very  terrible  to  them;  nor  are  their  intellects  so  penetrating 
that  they  would  be  likely  to  draw  inferences  in  regard  to  their  own 
possible  fate. 

Observations  at  St.  George  Island  show  that  the  fur  is  in  its  perfec- 
tion when  the  animal  is  in  its  first  and  second  year. 
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The  experience  of  farming  is  thus  far  encouraging.  If  success 
crowns  the  efforts  that  are  making  to  break  down  the  deplorable 
monogamy  of  the  foxes,  all  will  go  well. 

Some  figures  relative  to  the  captures  made  in  the  season  of  1898-99 
may  here  be  given.  The  "  season,"  be  it  remembered,  lasts  but  a  few 
days,  during  which  the  animals'  fur  is  in  the  exact  state  desired  by 
the  furriers  and  the  public.  During  that  season,  then,  334  blue  male 
foxes  were  taken  and  killed,  34  blue  males  were  killed  otherwise,  18 
white  foxes  of  both  sexes  were  taken  and  killed,  110  blue  males  and 
389  blue  females  were  taken  and  set  free. 
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DISCOVERIES  IN  MESOPOTAMIA. 


By  Dr.  Friedkich  Delitzsch. 


The  traveler  starting  overland  from  the  port  of  Alexandretta,  in 
northern  Syria,  beholds  beyond  the  high  pass  of  Beilan  the  widely 
extended  plain  of  Antioch,  a  view  surprising  in  novelty  and  charm. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  the  plain  is  strewn  with  mounds  of  vary- 
ing height,  often  grass  covered,  their  artificial  origin  easily  discern- 
ible. These  mysterious  elevations,  called  by  the  Arabs  "Tell,"  by  the 
Turks  "Tepe,"  accompany  the  traveler  to  Aleppo  and  even  farther  to 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  they  constantly  increase  in 
height,  extent,  and  number,  from  Mosul  down  the  stream  and  through 
Babylonia,  crossing  into  the  Elamite  plain  and  to  Susa.  They  are  the 
marks  of  the  civilization  of  pre-Christian  millenniums.  The  large  and 
small  cities  of  the  oldest  empires  of  western  Asia,  of  the  Hittite  states 
of  northern  Syria,  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  EUamite  empires, 
with  their  palaces  and  temples,  walls  and  gates,  terraces  and  towers,  lie 
buried  beneath  them.  From  these  mounds  of  ruins  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  region,  weather  beaten,  grave,  and  silent,  rising  from  the 
lonely  and  lifeless  desert,  French,  English,  and  American  explorers 
have  plucked  unfading  laurels.  They  have  awakened  to  new  life, 
after  the  sleep  of  thousands  of  years,  the  buried  glory  of  millenniums 
gone,  and  from  innumerable  monimients  of  sculpture  and  writing  liv- 
ing knowledge  reaches  us  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,,  and  of  those  earlier 
peoples  whose  civilization  continues,  in  not  a  small  measure,  to  be  pre- 
served in  our  own.  The  mounds  of  ruins  in  the  fairyland  of  ''The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights"  have  become  for  France,  England,  and 
America  mounds  of  treasure-trove,  from  whose  darkness  they  bring 
to  light  treasures  of  human  art  and  science  that  are  the  greatest  orna- 
ment and  pride  and  the  never-resting  ambition  of  the  great  national 
museums. 

"Translation  of  Ex  Oriente  Lux.     Ein  Wort  zur  FSrdemng  der  Deutschen  Orient- 
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It  wa«  in  the  year  1820  that  ClaudiuH  James  Rich,  an  officer  of  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company  at  Bagdad,  undertook,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  a  trip  into  the  Kurdish  Mountains,  and  on  his  way  back  he 
spent  a  few  days  at  Mosul,  the  well-known  commercial  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  There  the  large  mounds  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  attmeted  his  attention.  They  resembled  those  which  he 
had  seen  near  Hilla  on  the  Euphrates  and  which  he  correctly  took  for 
the  remains  of  ancient  Babylon.  As  the  southern  of  the  two  largest 
mounds  still  has  the  official  name  of  Nunia,  and  is  crowned  with  a 
moscjue  dedicateii  to  the  prophet  Jonah,  the  hypothesis  suggested  itself 
that  there,  opposite  Mosul,  lay  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Assyria.  Kich  examined  the  mounds.  He  also  heard  of  a  large 
stone  slab,  engraved  with  representations  of  human  figures  and  animals, 
which  had  been  found  some  time  before,  but  had  been  broken  by  the 
Turks  because  of  religious  prejudice.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  continue  his  investigations. 

Now  it  happened  that  in  1842  Emil  Botta,  son  of  the  well-known 
Italian  historian,  was  appointed  French  consul  at  Mosul,  and  was 
encouraged  by  the  famous  orientalist,  Julius  von  Mohl — the  second  of 
the  four  brothers  Mohl,  who  are  a  lasting  honor  to  their  native  city 
Stuttgart — to  follow  up  the  path  entered  upon  by  Rich  and  to  begin 
excavations  in  the  mounds  near  Mosul.  But  neither  on  the  southern 
mound,  Nebi  Yunus,  nor  on  the  northern,  Kuy  unjik,  were  his  endeavors 
rewarded  with  success.  In  March,  1843,  a  peasant  of  Khorsabad,  a 
village  situated  four  hours  north  of  Mosul,  told  him  that  in  the  mound 
on  which  his  village  was  built  inscribed  stones  and  similar  objects  had 
been  found  in  great  number.  Botta  thereupon  bogjiii,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  to  dig  in  Khorsabad,  and  after  but  three  days  a  room  was 
opened,  and  a  few  days  later  another,  the  inner  walls  covered  with 
alabaster  slabs,  on  which  were  represented  in  bas-relief  the  campaigns 
and  hunts,  the  gods  and  priests  of  a  king.  Full  of  joy,  Botta,  on  the 
2d  of  May,  sent  to  Mohl  a  letter,  with  drawings  of  the  inscriptions 
and  sculptures.  The  drawings  caused  a  lively  sensation,  and  the  French 
Government  immediately  made  an  appropriation  for  further  excava- 
tions. Botta  had  discovered,  as  we  now  know,  the  palace  of  Sargon, 
the  conqueror  of  Samaria.  In  May,  1844,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage were  removed,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
thereupon  the  excavations  continued  on  a  larger  scale.  New  rooms 
were  continually  freed  from  the  debris,  new  sculptures,  still  exhibiting 
traces  of  color,  together  with  long-lined  inscriptions,  were  continually 
l)rought  to  light,  and  the  dmwings  of  the  French  painter,  fiugene 
Klandin,  which  were  later  published  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  served  to 
raise  still  higher  the  genenil  interest  in  Assyrian  art  and  civilization, 
which  was  believed  irrevocably  lost,  and  now,  as  if  by  nisigic,  I'aised  to 
new  life,     liotta's  successor,  Victor  Place,  found,  in  1852,  the  walls 
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and  gates  of  the  city  of  Sargon,  with  gigantic  winged  bulls,  and  com- 
pleted the  excavation  of  the  palace,  penetrating  to  the  cellar,  where  the 
wine  jars,  with  a  reddish  sediment  in  the  bottom,  were  still  standing 
in  long  rows.  An  Assyrian  king,  concerning  whom  until  then  only 
a  simple  brief  notice  in  the  Old  Testament  (Isaiah  XX,  1)  gave  infor- 
mation, suddenly  rose  before  our  eyes  as  a  live,  tangible  peraonage, 
and  we  now  know  as  much  about  his  wars  and  victories,  his  buildings 
and  hunts,  about  the  conditions  of  the  civilization  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  and  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  neighboring  states,  as 
we  know  about  any  epoch  of  ancient  Greece  or  Bome. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  glorious  achievements  accom- 
plished by  French  pluck,  energy,  and  perseverance,  which  turned  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to  the  Assyrian  collections  in  the 
Louvre,  would  not  long  leave  the  English  idle  spectators.  Sir  Austen 
Henry  Layard,  afterwards  minister  of  Great  Britain  in  Madrid  and 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  had  already  visited  those  regions 
in  1840,  and  had  shown  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  work  of 
Botta.  It  was  not  long  before  the  English  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, Sir  Stratford  Canning,  succeeded  in  securing  for  Layard 
the  firman  permitting  excavations  and  the  necessary  funds.  Layard 
immediately  began  excavations  on  a  grand  scale,  receiving  the  cordial 
aid  of  the  native  population,  for  not  only  was  Layard  an  adept  in 
winning  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  natives  everywhere,  but  he  had 
also  in  Hormuzd  Rassam  the  most  ideal  companion,  who,  fully  familiar 
with  the  Arabic  character,  could,  as  Layard  acknowledged,  secure  the 
good  will  of  the  most  savage  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

On  November  28,  1845,  Layard  conunenced  his  labors  in  Nimrud, 
situated  a  few  kilometers  south  of  Nineveh,  and  the  first  four  months 
of  1846  brought  to  light  the  entire  northwest  palace  of  Shalmaneser  I 
(1300  B.  C),  the  palace  of  Assumazirpal,  of  the  Biblical  Tiglathpileser 
and  Esarhaddon,  and,  especially  with  the  palace  of  Assumazirpal,  a 
large  number  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  various  kinds.  Not 
less  successful  were  the  excavations  at  Nineveh,  which  Layard  carried 
on  after  1849  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Museum.  Like  the  Baby- 
lonians, their  masters,  the  Assyrian  kings  built  their  temples  and  pal- 
aces upon  raised  artificial  terraces,  from  whose  airy  heights  they  not 
only  enjoyed  a  purer  and  cooler  atmosphere  but  escaped  the  fever,  the 
inundations,  and  the  mosquito  swarms  of  the  river  flats.  King  Sen- 
nacherib erected  such  an  elevated  terrace  of  bricks,  and  his  grandson, 
Assurbanipal,  the  Greek  Sardanapalus,  extended  it.  Both  of  these 
rulers  built  there  magnificent  palaces,  surrounded  by  large  parks, 
rivulets,  and  ponds,  on  whose  isles  water  birds  nested.  And  all  this 
splendor  and  glory,  covered  by  the  mighty  mound  of  ruins  of  Kuyun- 
jik,  were  uncovered  by  the  two  English  explorers.  In  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  mound  Layard  laid  open  the  palace  of  Sennacherib, 
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tht»  larjro^t  Assyriiiii  ]ni1u('o  thus  far  known,  with  seventy-one  rooms, 
jpilleries,  and  halls,  the  walls  on  every  side  coven^d  with  artistic  has- 
n»lief,  depii'tinjr  the  cHlitiees,  the  campaigns,  and  the  domestic  life  of 
the  kinjr  in  a  most  vivid  manner.     There  we  see  how  the  large  terrace 
was  tilled  up.  how  the  ^i^.mtic  ))ulls  that  ^uard  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  were  sot  in  place  by  means  of  pulleys,  rollers,  and  ropen,  and  a 
('(uitin^«Mit  of  thousands  of  workmen.  {NU'tly  slaves  in  chains,  whom 
tlu*  kin^  su)MM*intended  from  his  chariot,  while  pitiless  taskmasters 
witl»  niised  stirks  relentlessly  urged  on  the  work  (PI.  IX).    In  another 
n»om  the  sculptures  show  servants  carrying  bunrhes  of  ripe  dates  and 
tiat  wii'ker  Iniskets  with  pomegranati's,  apples,  and  grapes,  grasping 
at  the  saini*  time  small  green  twigs  to  keep  off  the  flies.     They  are 
followed  by  others  with  hares,  partridges,  and  dried  locusts  fastened 
on  stav«»s.     Farther  on  come  servants,  two  abreast,  carrj'ing  on  their 
shoulders  low  ta))les  loiided  with  ))askets  of  (rakes  and  fruits,  while  in 
th«»  rear  folK>w  a  long  line  of  servants  with  flower-decorated  vases.    All 
tliesi*  representations  are  distinguished  by  vividness  and  truthfulness. 
Splendid  and  adminible  :is  were  the  rinds  in  the  so-called  southwest 
)mla<v  of  St^nnacheril),  they  were  to  be  greatly  suqias-sed  by  the  treas- 
uries whii'h  were  brought  to  light  from  the  so-called  north  palace  of 
Sirdaiuqmlus,  discovered  1)V  Kasstun  in  1854.     There,  too,  one  state 
chaml)er  after  another  was  freed  from  debris;  the  long  Babylonian 
gallery,  the  smaller  Arabics  room,  so  named  because  their  wall  relie&  . 
represent  the  great  deeds  of  the  king  and  his  armies  in  Babylonia, 
Arabia,  etc.     After  two  and  a  half  thousands  of  ycai"S  of  darkness  < 
tin*  light  of  the  sun  agiiin  burst  in  the  halls  decorated  with  sculptures 
and  in  the  courts  artistically  plastered  with  mosaics,  exactly  as  when  . 
thev   were  deserted  in  the  vear  tJoT  B.  (•.,  when  the  Median  hordes,  ' 
intoxicated  with  the  blood  of  foes  and  the  triumph  of  victory,  raged 
there,  burning  and  plundering.     Light  fell  anew  into  the  royal  harem, 
conjuring  up  Ix^fore  <mr  eyes  most  vividly  sc<»nes  with  which  an  artist 
o(  the  seventh  ])n»-(-hristian  <'entury  de<'onited  its  walls  with  I'oalistic 
truthfulness.     We  behold  in  an  arbor  the  kinjjf  conifortiiblv  strett^hed 
u|Hui  a  divan  holding  a  full  goblet  in  his  hand,  and  near  him,  likewise 
with  a  goblet,  the  (pieen  on  a  high  chair,  attired  in  rich  vestments. 
Kiuuichs  fan  the  royal  <*ouple,  whih^at  a  distance*  then*  is  music.     Not 
far  from  these*  ajmrtments  the  In^autiful  lions"  room  was  fcmnd,  its 
sculptured  walls  perpt»tuating  the  king's  adventures  in  the  clmse.     Like 
most  of  the  Assyrian  kings  Sardanapalus  was  a  lK)Id.  passionate  hun- 
ter, and  the  lions"  chase  was  his  favorite*  sjMirt.     The  lions  were  con- 
lined  in  cages  in  a  sj)ecial  ])ark  and  on  the  day  of  the  hunt  were  set 
free.     Here  we  see  iht*  king,  now  on  foot,  now  in  the  chariot,  taking 
up  the  battle  with  the  lion.     Now  the  king  calmly  meets  tin*  attacking 
animal,  and.  with  a  sure  hand,  thrusts  the  ileihily  sjn-ar  into  its  iKxly. 
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There  the  furious  beasts  fasten  their  teeth  in  the  chariot  spokes  or  writhe 
wounded  upon  the  ground.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  a  relief  of  a  dying 
lioness,  whose  perfectly  realistic  character  has  made  it  famous  in  the 
history  of  art.  On  the  floor  of  the  lion  apartment  and  of  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms  lay  in  thick  layers  fragments  of  the  royal  libmry,  a  collec- 
tion of  tablet  books  and  documents  once  arranged  in  the  upper  rooms, 
but  which  at  the  collapse  fell  through,  crushed  into  thousands  of  large 
and  small  pieces.  Baked  clay  tablets  of  all  sizes,  inscribed  on  both 
sides  with  fine  Assyrian  cuneiform  characters,  which,  after  being  freed 
from  dirt  and  dust  c>an  be  as  distinctly  read  as  if  they  were  but  yes- 
terday impressed  into  the  soft  clay,  constituted  this  unique  royal  libraiy. 
As  if  presaging  the  approaching  collapse  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
Sardanapalus  ordered  that  the  most  important  books  and  documents 
from  all  the  libraries  in  Babylonia  should  be  collected,  copied,  some 
even  in  duplicate,  and  incorporated  in  his  own  library.  Thus  through 
the  library  of  Sardanapalus  there  came  to  us  a  great  part  of  the  older, 
and  indeed  of  the  most  ancient,  works  of  Babylonian  literature,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  only  the  most  important  works  were  consid- 
ered worthy  of  admission  into  the  royal  library.  It  contained  histor- 
ical works  with  information  as  to  the  relations,  now  peaceful,  more 
often  warlike,  of  Assyria  with  its  mother  country.  Babylonia;  chro- 
nological lists  accurately  fixing  the  reigns  of  all  those  ancient  kings, 
Shalmaneser,  Tiglathpileser,  Sardanapalus,  and  for  a  long  period 
recording  the  most  important  event  of  each  year;  penitential  psalms 
and  hymns  of  praise,  epics  and  myths  that  reveal  the  religious  thought 
as  well  as  the  poetical  endowment  of  the  Babylonian  people;  large 
grammatico-lexicographical  works  that  for  many  decades  to  come  will 
be  an  inexhaustible  mine  for  Semitic  philology;  astronomical,  astro- 
logical, and  magical  tablets,  the  original  works  from  which  the  wise 
men  of  the  East — ^the  Babylonian  Magi — drew  their  learning  which 
they  afterwards  spread  over  Greece  and  Rome;  in  addition  a  multi- 
tude of  letters  addressed  to  the  great  king  of  Assyria  from  the  kings 
of  Elam,  from  the  generals  abroad  in  hostile  lands,  from  the  court 
astronomers  who  report  to  the  king  the  happenings  in  the  starry 
heavens,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  from  the  Magi,  who,  on  the 
basis  of  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of  sacrificial  animals,  advise 
the  royal  majesty  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone;  letters  from  the 
royal  physicians,  petitions  and  entreaties  from  captives;  besides  exjpies 
of  the  letters  and  proclamations  of  the  king  himself.  Four  royal- 
octavo  volumes,  with  1,952  pages,  are  required  for  the  catalogue  of  the 
thousands  of  clay  tablets  and  prisms  or  fragments  thus  far  transferred 
from  Nineveh  to  the  British  Museum.  And  what  a  mass  of  knowledge 
and  multitude  of  new  points  of  view  for  religious  and  profane  his- 
tory, for  linguistics  and  geography,  for  archaeology  in  all  its  branches. 
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has  not  the  study  of  these  ancient  books  revealed  I  Let  us  but  recall 
that  memorable  autumn  of  1872,  when  George  Smith,  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Egypto-Assyiian  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  while 
looking  over  the  cuneiform  fragments  of  the  mythological  series,  read 
in  one  of  them  with  growing  surprise:  "The  ship  stood  still  on  the 
Mount  Nizir.  I  took  out  a  dove  and  sent  it  out;  the  dove  flew  hither 
and  thither,  but  as  it  found  no  resting  place  it  turned  and  came  bacL 
I  took  out  a  swallow  and  sent  it  out.  The  swallow  flew  hither  and 
thither,  but  as  there  was  no  resting  place  it  came  back.  I  took  out  a 
raven  and  sent  it  out;  the  raven  flew  away  and  perceived  the  decrease 
of  the  water  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  did  not  return  to  the  ship."  Smith  had 
found  the  original  of  the  Babylonian-Biblical  account  of  the  deluge. 
He  reported  his  find  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  Society  for  Biblical 
Archaeology  on  December  3,  1872.  The  discovery  created  the  pro- 
foundest  sensation  in  England,  and  far  beyond  her  borders.  In  press 
and  pulpit  it  was  celebrated  and  commented  upon.  Babel,  it  was  said, 
confiiTOs  the  Bible.  ''  Where  men  are  silent,  the  stones  crj^  out."  The 
proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  almost  immediately  after  that 
lecture,  hastened  to  give  George  Smith  a  thousand  guineas  for  further 
explorations  in  Nineveh.  On  January  20, 1873,  George  Smith  set  out 
on  his  journey.  In  1874  he  was  again  sent — this  time  by  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum — to  Nineveh,  constantly  making  discoveries, 
and  in  1876  undertook  a  third  expedition  to  the  East,  which  was  to 
be  for  him  ''a  way  without  return."  His  last  stay  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria — full  of  exertions  and  trials,  where,  at  the  time.,  pest  and 
cholera  were  raging — exhausted  the  strength  of  the  indefatigable 
explorer.  Accompanied  by  the  English  iX>nsul  to  Aleppo,  he  died 
there  on  August  19,  1870,  covered  with  glorj',  fallen  like  a  hero  on 
the  field  of  honor. 

The  traveler  setting  out  fi-oni  Bagdad  in  the  dinn^tion  of  the  little 
town  of  Hilla,  traversing  the  plain  which  is  sprestd  out  l>etween  the 
twin  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  whon^  thov  are  nearest  one  another, 
will,  after  passing  many  other  mounds  of  ruins,  arrive  at  a  large  one 
covering  2  English  miles,  nameil  Abu  Hablia,  Wall  and  caistle  are 
still  clearlv  recognizable,  but  the  highest  |K>int  of  this  site  of  ruins  is 
on  the  southwest  side  on  the  l^nk  of  a  fonnor  arm  of  the  Euphrates. 
When  Rassani  excavated  here  in  ISSl  he  struck  aluu>st  at  once  the 
walls  of  a  building.  The  incU^uri^  of  a  lanyi^  quadrangular  structure, 
1,.5(K»  feet  long  on  the  southwest  side,  w^<  laid  l^tv,  and  further 
trenches  and  shafts  showed  that  the  t\iilit>i>s  wen^  grmiped  around  a 
central  court,  and  consisted  of  a  line  of  long  narn^w  rooms  with 
exceptionally  thick  brick  walls.  In  the  iinoTii^r  of  this  structure  a 
pair  of  interesting  rooms  was  di>H>>voriNi  ;nn*i  friwi  friMU  the  debris. 
At  the  excavating  of  a  shaft  that  ran  alone  ?»  x^^^ll  in  the  middle  of 
the  mound  a  doorwav  w:is  iwu  bt\?  » hirh  li\^  io  :*  lari^>  iinllerv  liK) 
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feet  long  and  about  85  feet  wide.  On  it  stood  the  remnants  of  a  large 
sacrifical  altar,  made  of  bricks  and  measuring  30  feet  square.  Behind 
the  altar,  in  the  wall  of  this  room,  a  door  opened  leading  to  a  smaller 
room,  and  Rassam,  as  a  result  of  experience  gained  in  the  Assyrian 
mound  of  Balawat,  at  once  surmised  that  the  temple  archives  had  been 
here  preser\"ed.  But  though  at  Balawat  the  corner-stone  documents 
of  the  builder  of  the  temple  were  found  in  a  stone  chest,  nothing 
similar  was  here  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  asphalt  pavement 
attracted  Rassam's  attention,  and  he  therefore  sunk  a  shaft  in  the  floor, 
when,  behold,  scarcely  hsd  he  broken  through  the  cement  layer  when 
a  clay  chest  appe^ired  containing  a  beautiful  artistically  inscribed 
alabaster  tablet,  in  six  columns,  decorated  at  the  top  with  a  carefully 
executed  bas-relief.  In  this  holy  of  holies  a  god  with  a  long-flowing 
beard,  in  his  hand  a  ring  and  short  staff,  was  seated  upon  a  throne 
decorated  with  cherubim.  A  king  followed  by  two  priests  approaches 
the  god  in  adoration,  while  two  other  men  are  raising  the  sun  disk 
with  ropes  upon  the  roof  of  the  holy  of  holies.  Certainly  a  valuable 
and  admirable  tind  in  itself,  but  much  more  so  because  this  document 
also  revealed  the  name  of  the  building  and  of  the  city  which  was  thus 
rediscovered.  ''Image  of  the  sun  god,  the  great  lord,  who  dwells  in 
the  temple  Ebabbai'a  in  the  city  of  Sippar. "  Thus  reads  the  explanatory 
legend  of  the  bas-relief.  One  of  the  oldest  Babylonian  cities  has  been 
found — Sippar,  in  which  Noah-Xisuthros,  by  the  command  of  the  god 
Kronos,  was  ordered  to  bury  the  documents  of  antediluvian  times;  the 
sun  temple,  which  since  its  foundation  in  the  fourth  millennium  until 
long  after  the  time  of  the  last  Chaldean  king,  Nabonaid  (538  B.  C), 
was  the  center  of  worship  for  Babylonia  and  the  object  of  concern  of 
all  Babylonian  kings,  was  rediscovered.  This  sun  temple  in  the  course 
of  thousands  of  years,  through  revenues  and  donations,  came  in  posses- 
sion of  untold  riches  in  money  and  land. 

The  forty  to  fifty  thousand  inscribed  tablets  that  since  1881  have 
been  flowing  from  Abu  Habba  as  from  an  inexhaustible  source  into  the 
occidental  museums,  above  all  into  the  British  Museum,  give  an  insight 
not  only  into  the  cult  of  the  sun  god  and  the  deities  worshiped  beside 
him,  into  the  division,  obligations,  and  prerogatives  of  the  seveml 
priest  classes,  but  also  into  the  system  of  the  temple  revenues  and 
their  application.  From  the  temple  archives  of  the  sun  god  is 
derived  a  great  mass  of  tablets,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  commer- 
cial bookkeeping,  record  the  temple  revenues  in  money  and  other 
commodities,  the  expenses  in  salaries,  wages,  etc.,  and  the  investment 
and  employment  of  the  temple  property  in  loans,  real  estate,  rents, 
etc.  If  to  these  be  added  the  numerous  so-called  contract  tablets  from 
Babylonia,  Tell  Sifr,  and  other  places,  with  their  varied  c^3ntents, 
purchase  and  sale  of  slaves,  marriage  documents,  acts  of  lawsuits, 
testaments,  and  the  lettei*s  of  the  time  of  Hammurabi  or  Am.'aphel 
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(GiMiosis,  xiv)  which  won*  recently  found,  wo  dorive  a  niasH  of  the  most 
inii)ortunt  information  on  tho  connuorciiil  and  judicial  life  as  well  a-s 
the  economic  conditions  in  the  Babylonian  State  for  a  period  of  nearly 
two  tliousand  years  from  the  first  Balnlonian  dynasty  (2260  B.  C.) 
until  lon^  after  the  time  of  the  Acha'menian  kinj^s.  The  excavations 
at  Sippar,  Bal)vlon,  and  elsewhere  carried  us  Iwick  to  the  time  of 
Hanuuurahi.  that  <^reatest  kin^  of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty,  who 
uniti^l  the  north  and  the  south  in  one  ^reat  Babylonian  State,  with 
Bal)y  Ion  as  th(i  capital.  But  the  soil  of  Babylonia,  inexhaustible  in  sur- 
prises, was  s(K)n  to  afford  us  an  outlook  into  a  much  higher  antiquity 
of  th(»  Babylonian  people  and  to  carry  us  to  still  more  remote  ages 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  From  the  same  archives  to  which  the 
above-mentioned  votive  tal^let  belonged,  which  was  deposited  bj'^^King 
Ne]K)l)aladan  (S82  B.  C.)  in  the  sun  temple  at  Sippar,  came  also,  among 
other  things,  a  remarkable  clay  cylinder  of  thci  last  Chaldean  king, 
Nabonaid.  In  it  the  kin^  relates  that  he  has  decided  to  reestablish 
the  sun  temple  upon  its  oldest  foundation;  for.  in  consequence  of  the 
repeati'd  riO)uildin|rs  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  the  temple  was 
o])viously  detached  from  its  original  foundation  site,  from  its  oldest 
"temen;"  and  that  he  has  succeeded,  after  continuous  and  laborious 
diofging  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  in  finding  the  '*temen''of  the 
first  l)uilder  of  the  temi)le  Naram-Sin,  son  of  Sargon  I,  a  "temen" 
which  for  thirty-two  hundred  yi^ars  had  not  been  seen  by  the  eye  of 
man.  This  estal)lished  ijic  year  ;>Tr>o  before  our  oi-a  as  the  date  of  the 
reioii  nl"  Naram-Sin  and  about  .*>S(K)  as  that  of  Sargon  I,  and  opened  a 
vistii  into  tli(^  past  of  the  human  race  on  Babylonian  soil  which  lies 
tift(MMi  hundi'cd  years  beyond  the  time  of  Hanmiumbi-Auiraphel,  or, 
to  si)eak  with  tlu^  Old  Testament.  b(»yond  the  time  of  Abraham,  a 
vist:i  never  antieijKited  and  at  first  hardly  credible.  And  still,  little 
as  wa^  the  inclination  to  accej)t  so  remot<»  a  dat«\  there  was  as  little 
reason  to  d(»ni)t  it,  and.  in  fact,  the  progivss  of  the  excavations  was 
soon  lo  ])ro\('  it  inor«'  and  more  indubitable. 

T'lie  French  consul  at  P>assora,  Krnest  de  Sarzec,  who  has  been  direct- 
ing* the  French  exeavjitions  on  tlu'  south  Babylonian  site  of  the  ruins 
of  Tell  Loh  (T(»lloh)  since  isTr),  had  not  long  begun  his  work  when  he 
found  (hose  nine  diorite  statu(»s,  which  represented  jmrtly  in  standing 
j)osition.  partly  seated,  the  old  i)riest  kings  (patesi)  of  the  city  of 
Lagasli.  nauKul  Tr-Bau  and  (Judea  (IM.  X).  These  statues,  although 
the  hejids  of  all  are  missing,  are  valualde  examples  of  the  old  Baby 
Ionian  art  of  senli)ture,  and  this  value  is  considerably  increased  by  the 
inscrii)tions  which,  on  the  breast,  back,  etc.,  are  incised  with  the  most 
consununat(»  artistic  skill  and  neatness,  exciting  the  admimtion  of  our 
modern  stonecutters.  Whih^  the  archaism  of  the  writing  leads  us  l>ack 
to  a  tiuK^  long  before  Hammurabi,  the  language  in  which  they  aiHi  com- 
posed shows  that  those  ancient  prii'st  kings  belonged  neither  to  the 
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Semitic  nor  to  the  Indo-Germanic  stmtum  of  the  Babylonian  popu- 
lation, hut  to  the  so-ealled  Sumerian  people,  who  spoke  an  agglutinative 
language,  and  who,  though  through  the  early  centuries  .settled  in  Baby- 
lonia contemporaneously  with  the  Semites,  and  in  lively  intercourse 
with  them,  must  still  be  considered  as  the  older  native  population  from 
whom  the  Semite's  received  the  art  of  writing  and  other  achievements 
of  civilization.  And  since  that  first  great  discovery  of  De  Sarzec,  the 
finds  of  Telloh  hive  steadily  carried  Babylonian  history  to  earlier 
periods,  as  is  evinced  by  indisputable  art,  historical  and  paleographical 
criteria.  They  carried  it  back  to  the  time  when  the  two  Semitic  kings 
of  Agade,  Sargani-shar-ali  and  Naram-Sin — and  these,  as  is  recognized 
with  ever-increasing  certainty,  ai*e  Nabonaid's  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin 
(3800  and  8750  B.  C,  respectively) — exercised  sovereignty  over  Lagash, 
and  the  priest  king  of  this  city,  Lagal-Ushumgal,  was  their  vassal. 
Nay,  even  from  an  earlier  time — the  close  of  the  fifth  milleninum — 
then^  rises  before  our  eyes  a  whole  line  of  hoary  Sumerian  patesis  of 
Lagash — Ur-Nina,  Akurgal,  Eannadu,  Enannatum,  Entemena.  And 
we  know  not  only  their  names  but  most  of  their  heroism  against 
domestic  and  foreign  foes,  and  of  their  efforts  for  the  gene  ml  welfare 
of  their  cit}'  and  its  inhabitants. 

As  the  origin  of  the  cuneifonn  writing  is  more  and  more  cleared  up 
through  the  inscriptions  of  some  of  these  most  ancient  rulers — above 
all,  that  of  Eannadu — so  one  ray  of  light  after  another  brightens  the 
darkness  spread  over  the  earliest  history  of  the  great  Babylonian 
cities — Agade,  Babel,  Kish,  and  Lagash,  Erek,and  the  ''city  of  bows." 
Nay,  on  some  periods,  especially  the  times  of  Sargon  I  and  his  son, 
Naram-Sin,  a  flood  of  light  is  shed.  For  much  as  it  may  be  deplored 
that  the  archives,  consisting  of  some  30,000  tablets,  C3iinders,  and 
large  inscribed  pebbles,  found  in  1894  in  a  cellar-shaped  room  at 
Telloh,  were  scattered  everywhere  by  the  thievish  Arabs,  the  docu- 
ments themselves  are  not  lost  to  science,  whether  they  came  to  the 
museums  of  Constantinople,  Paris,  Berlin,  Philadelphia,  or  elsewhere, 
and  they  reveal  to  us  in  a  surprising  and  at  the  same  time  in  detailed 
manner  tht*  commercial,  agricultural,  and  economic  conditions,  as  well 
as  the  civic  and  religious  life  of  the  tunes  of  Sargon  I  and  Naram-Sin. 
Even  pierced  lumps  of  clay  were  found  with  the  names  of  Sargon  or 
Naram-Sin  stamped  upon  them,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
addressee,  the  place  of  destination,  and  evidentl}"  attached  to  bales  of 
merchandise,  to  be  forwarded  from  Agade  to  Lagash. 

One  of  the  oldest  sanctuaries  upon  earth  is  the  temple  of  the  lord  of 
the  universe,  Bel,  in  the  middle  Babylonian  city  of  Nippur.  The  ruins 
of  this  city,  now  called  Nuffar,  and  especially  the  gigantic  remains  of 
this  temple,  were  the  goal  of  the  three  expeditions  from  Philadelphia, 
which,  from  1886  up  to  the  present  time,  under  the  direction  of  John 
P.  Peters,  Hermann  V.  Hilprecht,  and  J.  H.  Haynes,  have  excavated 
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and  constantly  made  discoveries  of  the  greatest  import  to  science  on 
that  vast  site  of  ruins.  Two  temple  archives  rewarded  the  labors  of 
the  American  explorers  within  a  few  years.  True,  those  of  Sargon  I 
lay  in  ruins;  enemies,  probably  the  Elamites,  plundered  and  destroyed 
them.  But  if  only  the  vases  of  the  pre-Sargonic  king  of  Erek,  Lugal 
Zaggisi,  son  of  a  patesi  of  the  '^city  of  bows,"  which  were  pieced 
together  from  thousands  of  fragments,  had  been  found  they  would 
be  an  ample  reward  on  account  of  the  historical  and  paleographical 
information  that  they  furnish.  The  records  of  the  Kossean  kings 
were  intact.  They  contained  all  the  votive  gifts  that  the  kings  of  the 
so-called  third  Babylonian  dynasty  had  presented  to  the  god  Bel. 

Down  to  1896  there  were  cleared  from  the  ruins  of  Nuffar,  succes- 
sively, 2,000,  8,000,  and  21,000  clay  tablets  and  fragments,  inscribed 
and  stamped  bricks,  stone  and  clay  vases.  They  were  of  the  pre- 
Sargonic  period,  as  well  as  of  all  the  later  periods  of  Babylonian  his- 
tory, from  Sargon  I  and  Naram-Sin,  and  even  from  Ur-Gur  and  Dungi, 
the  two  ancient  kings  of  the  city  of  Ur,  down  to  Darius  11  and  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon.  They  embraced  syllabaries,  chronological  lists,  let- 
ters, astronomical  and  religious  texts,  tax  lists,  plans  of  real  estate, 
contracts,  besides  images  of  divinities  and  toys  of  terra  cotta,  weap- 
ons and  implements  of  stone  and  metal,  ornaments  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  bronze,  carved  precious  stones  and  weights.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  inscribed  monuments  found  up  to  1896  would  fill  12 
volumes  of  two  to  three  parts  each  if  published.  What  specially 
distinguishes  the  excavations  of  the  Americans  is  the  systematic  clear- 
ing up  of  the  single  layers  of  the  mighty  temple  edifice  and  of  its  super- 
structure. 

'I'lio  colossal  ruins  of  the  tower  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  now  called 
Bint-el-Aniir,  rises  21^  niettMs  above  the  plain  and  15  meters  above 
the  mass  of  debris  which  surrounds  it.  The  immense  platform,  about 
2.40  meters  thick,  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  together  with 
th(^  three-story  temple  tower  erected  upon  it,  proba})ly  a  work  of 
King  Ur-Gur,  was  laid  bare  and  the  ascent  to  the  single  stages  in  the 
southeast  of  the  ruin  was  found.  Close  under  this  platform  another 
pavement  was  discovered,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  l)aked  bricks 
of  about  50  centimeters  square  and  8  centimeters  thick.  Most  of 
them  were  stamped,  some  with  the  name  of  Sargani-shar-ali,  the  others 
with  that  of  Naram-Sin.  Both  kinds  were  intermingled  in  both 
brick  layers,  so  that  the  identity  of  Sargani-shar-ali  with  the  Sargon 
of  Nabonaid  (3800  B.  C.)  was  made  sure.  Ur-Gur  had,  it  appears, 
razed  the  buildings  of  his  predecessors  and  elevated  the  platform  of 
his  temple  tower  over  the  pavement  of  Naram-Sin.  »1.  IT.  Haynes, 
however,  who  since  1894  has  been  alone  at  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Bel,  superintending  the  excavations,  was  not  content  with  these  chrono- 
logically important  revelations,  but  sunk  shafts  in  several  places  under 
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Naram-Sin's  platform  and  searched  the  entire  earth  stratum,  which  was 
about  9.25  meters  deep,  down  to  the  underground  water,  for  remains  of 
human  civilization.  This  great  sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  and  persever- 
ance was  to  be  rewarded  in  a  way  that  could  not  have  been  anticipated. 
For,  in  one  place,  not  far  below  Naram-Sin's  platfoim,  was  found  an 
altar  of  sun-dried  bricks,  the  top  of  which  was  surrounded  by  a  rim  of 
asphalt  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  ashes  6.5  centimeters  thick 
and  the  remains  of  burnt  sacrificial  animals;  still  farther  below  there 
was  unearthed  a  large,  beautifully  decorated  terra-cotta  vase  in  perfect 
condition,  an  excellent  example  of  old  Babylonian  ceramic  art.  And 
in  another  part  of  these  underground  excavations  the  oldest  archi- 
tectural arch  of  a  drainage  canal,  and  still  farther  down,  in  the  deepest 
layei's,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  back  in  many  centuries  })eyond 
the  fifth  millennium,  everywhere  interesting  and  valuable  remains  of 
human  civilization  came  to  light,  fragments  of  vessels  of  copper, 
bronze,  and  clay,  a  mass  of  earthenware,  so  beautifully  lacquered  in 
red  and  black  that  one  might  consider  them  of  Greek  origin,  or  at  least 
influenced  by  Greek  art,  had  they  not  been  found  8  meters  deep  under 
Naram-Sin's  pavement. 

We  could  go  on  a  long  time  in  this  way  were  we  to  enumerate 
all  the  achievements  which  foreign  explorei*s,  supported  by  the  ener- 
getic interest  of  their  governments  and  aided  by  the  liljerality  of 
their  countrymen,  have  accomplished  and  are  still  accomplishing  on 
the  ruined  sites  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Elam.  We  could  speak 
of  Hormuzd  Rassam's  finding  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace  in  the 
middle  mound  of  Babylon,  called  Kasr;  of  two  beautiful  wells  which 
reached  down  to  the  water  level  of  the  Euphrates,  and  of  other  traces 
of  water  balances  in  the  extreme  northern  mound  Babil,  probal)ly 
the  site  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis.  We  could  describe 
the  successful  expeditions  of  Jules  Oppert,  William  Bennett  Loftus, 
Sir  Henry  Kawlinson,  and,  above  all,  tell  of  the  great  work  of  the 
Dieulafoys  on  the  ruins  of  Susa.  But  we  must  forego  this  here,  and 
will  mention  in  passing  that  only  recently  the  French  (xovernment  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  for  5,000  francs  the  right  from  the  Shah  of  Persia 
to  excavate  for  all  time  in  Susa  and  the  surrounding  province  and  Uy 
transfer  half  of  the  finds  to  France,  while  for  the  other  half  it  secured 
the  first  option.  The  French  have  been  active  in  Susa  since  November, 
1897,  under  the  direction  of  De  Morgan.  De  Sarzec  and  Haynes  con- 
tinue their  labors  with  undiminished  and  untiring  zeal.  Philadelphia, 
it  is  rumored,  is  equipping  a  new  expedition,  and  Germany — is  she  to 
continue  for  another  half  century  to  be  an  idle  and  admiring  onlooker 
of  the  glorious  deeds  of  foreign  nations?  Shall  she  longer  be  content 
to  play  the  part  of  the  poet,  until  it  is  proclaimed:  Too  late;  the  world 
is  already  divided? 
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Gennan y  may  justh^  l)e  proud  that  one  of  her  sons,  the  Hannoverian 
Georj^  Friedrich  Grotefend  (born  in  1775  at  Munden),  as  a  young 
teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  Gottingen  in  1802,  had  the  genius  to 
decipher  the  (runeiform  writing,  and  thus  placed  the  key  in  the  hand 
of  science  which  was  to  unlock  not  only  the  old  Persian  monuments 
but  also  the  great  Baby  Ionian -Assyrian  cuneiform  literature,  and  in 
addition  to  that  make  possible  the  reading  of  the  Armenian  and  Elamite 
cuncnform  script.  Gemiany  ma}'  also  glory  in  the  fact  that  a  scholar 
of  Gc^rman  blood,  Julius  von  Mohl,  gave  the  tirst  impulse  to  the  excava- 
tions in  Nineveh;  she  can  also  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  enthu- 
siastic Intercast  which  is  being  brought  to  the  Ass3'riological  studies, 
especially  in  America,  and  from  which  grew  the  Philadelphia  expedi- 
tions, was  awakened  in  the  German  universities.  If,  then,  Gennany 
would  at  last  arouse  herself  and  secure  a  share  of  the  priceless  aii;  and 
written  monuments  of  the  old — na3%-  oldest — human  civilization  for 
German  museums  and  German  science,  this  great  national  and  scientific 
undertaking  may  count  with  certainty  upon  the  sympathy  and  self- 
sa(Tificing  suppoit  of  all  men  and  women  who  are  zealous  for  the  glory 
of  the  German  name  and  German  science.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
excavations  in  the  mounds  of  Mesopotamia  have  opened  and  are  con- 
tinually opening  new  and  rich  sources  of  highest  inaportance  for  an 
entire  series  of  sciences — Old  Testament  research,  ancient  history  and 
geography,  the  history  of  art  and  archaeology,  the  histor}'^  of  religion 
and  comparative  mythology,  Semitic  and  general  philology,  compara- 
tive histor}'  of  jurisprudence,  the  history  of  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics, and  many  other  sciences.  We  must  refrain  from  entering  into 
dottiils  and  can  only  ))ricflv  refer  to  a  few  facts. 

For  the  history  of  art,  particularly  the  history  of  sculpture  and 
arcliitecture,  and  in  a  measure  also  of  painting  and  some  of  the  indus 
tries,  such  as  stoiiecutting  and  jK)tterv,  a  peculiar  and  highly  important 
link  was  i-(M()vi»red  tliroui^h  the  resurrection  of  Assvro-Babvlonian 
antiquity,  the  mort*  important  as  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Ba))V Ionian  art  can  })e  followed  up  to  the  fifth  pre-Christian  millennium. 
The  image  of  Naram-Sin  found  at  Diarbekr,  the  famous  vulture  stele 
of  KaFinadu,  the  sculpturt*  with  the  representation  of  Ur-Nina  and  his 
sons,  will  forever  remain  mil(\stones  in  the  historv  of  the  art  of  west- 
ern  Asia,  and  of  human  artistic  skill  in  general.  And  as  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  '"the  forms  of  the  column,  and  some  other  ornaments  of 
(irec^k  art  which  are  much  in  use,  are  tirst  met  in  Assyrian  sculptures," 
light  from  the  East  may  also  be  hoped  for  to  illumine  the  darkness 
in  which  the  oi-igin  of  the  oldest  Greek  art  is  in  many  respects  still 
enveloped. 

The  light  which  sprang  from  oriental  ruined  mounds  hjis  with  one 
stroke   illuminated   the  sphere  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  States  of 
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western  Asia,  so  distant  in  time  and  space,  and  restored  it  to  ancient 
history.  The  nebulous  forms  of  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and  the  effeminate 
Sardanapalus  have  been  replaced  by  clear-cut  individualities.  The  old 
great  culture  States — the  old  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Chaldean 
empircs,  their  external  political  history  and  internal  development  in 
commerce  and  industry,  law  and  religion,  mannei-s  and  customs — enter 
into  our  horizon  with  steadily  increasing  completeness  and  vividness. 
At  the  same  time  they  furnish  us  the  most  valuable  information  on  the 
histor}'  of  the  neighboring  kingdoms,  from  Elam  to  Canaan,  on  the 
ethnic  movements  which  during  four  millenniums  took  place  in  the 
large  quadrangle  of  lands  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  and  the 
borders  of  Egypt-Arabia.  And  how  many  chronological  and  geo- 
graphical riddles  have  not  been  solved  or  at  least  brought  nearer  to 
solution! 

Assyriological  research  which  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  has  above  all  shown  itself  fruitful  for  the  science  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  for  it  promises  to  bear  still  more  fruit.  For  not 
only  is  the  Assyrian  language  most  akin  to  Hebrew,  affording  new 
information  on  questions  of  gmnmiar,  lexicography,  and  phi*aseology, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  the  inteipretiition  of 
whose  subject-matter  has  not  been  aided  to  j^ome  extent  by  the  cunei- 
form monuments.  The  narratives  and  conceptions  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  of  the  creation  of  the  world — the  serpent  Jis  the  arch  eneui}"  of 
the  Deit}^  and  embodiment  of  all  sin  and  malice,  the  ten  patriarchs,  and 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Deluge  which  destroyed  primitive  humanity,  so 
well  known  and  familiar  to  us  from  childhood — appear  in  a  new  light 
through  the  surprising  parallels  which  the  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian  clay 
books  furnish.  The  Old  Testament  history,  especially  that  of  Lsmel 
from  Chedorlaomer  to  Belshazzar  and  the  Achaemenian  kings,  inter- 
linked with  the  historv  of  Babel  and  Asshur,  continuallv  receives  new^ 
light  from  the  latter.  The  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel  is,  through  the  chronolog}'  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  placed  on  a 
more  secure  basis  than  was  possible  l>efore;  and  since  in  the  annals  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  mention  is  made  of  the  kings  Ahab  and  Jehu,  Pekah 
and  Hosea,  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  the  possibility  is  afforded  of  comparing 
more  than  one  narrative  of  the  historical  and  prophetical  books,  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  Sennacherib's  campaign  against  Jerusalem,  with 
the  records  of  the  opposing  side.  Hebrew  antiquity  is  connected  by 
hundreds  of  threads  with  that  of  western  Asia,  particularh^  of  Bab}'- 
lonia  and  Assyria.  The  deeper  insight  which  we  now  have  into  the 
belief  and  cult  of  the  gods,  especiall}^  into  the  nature  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Babylonians,  their  conception  of  the  winged  angelic  beings  after 
the  manner  of  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  their  views  of  life  after 
death,  their  bestowing  of  names,  the  peculiarities  of  their  psalm  poetry 
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in  form  and  matter,  their  manners  and  customs,  their  S3^stem  of  meas- 
ures and  weights,  etc.,  directly  serve  the  advancement  of  Old  Testa 
ment  theology  and  archaeology. 

The  resplendence  of  the  starry  sky  over  the  endless  expanse  of  the 
Euphrates'  land  is  something  wonderful;  the  stars  sparkle  with  the 
greatest  brilliancy,  and  the  movements  of  the  planets,  the  changes  of 
the  moon,  the  various  meteors,  enchant  the  attention  at  night.  The 
Babylonians  learned  to  calculate  the  course  of  the  stars;  their  obser- 
vations constituted  the  foundations  of  the  astronomical  studies  of  the 
learned  Alexandrians.  And  when  we  even  to-dav  divide  the  circle 
into  360  degrees,  the  day  into  twelve  hours  of  sixty  minutes;  when 
we  count  seven  days  of  the  week  and  name  them  after  the  planets; 
when  we  divide  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun  according  to  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  we  therein  directl}'^  follow  those  old  Chaldeans, 
whose  great  scientific  accuracy,  while  it  has  left  traces  in  some  other 
things,  has  borne  imperishable  fruit  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  which 
originated  with  them.  And  just  as  the  tirst  chapters  of  the  history  of 
astronomy  can  only  be  written  with  the  aid  of  cuneifomi  works  or 
notices,  we  must  see  in  the  same  sources  the  history  of  mathematics, 
geometry,  metrology.  Nay,  in  many  respects  our  present  civilization 
is  still  under  the  influence  of  the  hoary  Babylonian;  the  week  and  its 
seven  days  and  the  names  of  so  many  constellations,  as  well  as  our  old 
square  measure,  the  cubit,  and  our  old  weight,  the  pound,  have  their 
homes  in  Babylonia.  Jurisprudence  has  good  reason  for  the  assumption 
that  the  often  striking  agreements  between  Roman  and  Babylonian  law 
will  clear  up  the  origins  of  Roman  law,  which,  at  least  partly,  are  still 
obscure.  In  the  exceeding!}^  rich  Babylonian- Assyrian  "  contract  liter- 
ature'' an  abundant  as  well  as  a  valuable  source  was  disclosed  for  the 
compamtive  history  of  jurisprudence;  many  other  functions  of  state 
institutions  receive  new  and  instructive  data  of  a  comparative  and 
historical  nature  from  the  results  of  the  excavations.  We  have  in 
mind,  for  instance,  the  economic  development  of  those  ancient  culture 
states,  or  of  the  history  of  war  in  its  manifold  branches.  Do  not  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  alabaster  slabs  and  bronzes  of  the  Assyrian  palaces 
furnish  instructive  information  as  to  the  progress  in  the  clothing  and 
arming  of  the  Assyrian  army,  the  developing  of  the  cavalry,  the 
technique  of  fortification,  the  defense  and  attack  by  means  of  machines 
of  assault  and  mines,  on  scouting  and  pontoon  building? 

A  new  world  is  opened  to  human  knowledge  and  inquiry  through 
the  Baby  Ionian -Assyrian  excavations.  But  while  we  zealously  collect 
books  and  documents  in  our  libraries  and  archives  as  the  obvious  con- 
dition of  scientific  progress,  we  stand  idly  b}^  when  the  oldest  docu- 
ments and  books  and  art  monuments  of  humanity,  the  invaluable 
original    material  for  a  large  number  of   scientific  departments,  go 
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abroad,  so  that  German  Ass3'riologists,  Old  Testament  scholars,  his- 
torians, all  who  occup}^  themselves  with  the  archaeology  of  western 
Asia,  with  the  history  of  art,  etc*..,  are  almost  entirel}'^ dependent  upon 
foreign  publications  and  foreign  museums. 

But  still  another  consideration  peremptorily  demands  that  a  change 
of  conditions  should  as  soon  as  possible  take  place.  We  German 
scholars  continue  to  praise  the  ever-extended  welcome  which  we 
receive  from  the  directors  and  assistants  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
Louvre,  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  We  have  to  acknowledge  the 
generosity  with  which  the  foreign  collections  are  opened  to  us,  the 
museum  publications  presented  to  us  as  a  gift.  But  the  more  often 
we  enjoy  English  and  French  hospitality  the  more  urgent  becomes 
the  reminder,  noblesse-  oblige.  For  more  than  fifty  years  German 
scienci*  has  been  availing  itself  of  the  fruits  of  foreign  labor  and 
sacrifice,  and  has  been  making  use  of  achievements  possible  not  only 
through  enormous  expenditures  of  mone^^  but  also  I)}'  continuous 
sacrifices  of  time  and  comfort,  health  and  life,  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
eign explorers.  It  is  not  a  small  thing  to  do  excavating  yonder  in 
Babylonia,  in  a  climate  whose  temperature  reaches  in  the  shade  39^ 
Reaumur  (119°  F.),  among  wild,  ignorant,  and  treacherous  Arabs,  in 
the  vicinity  of  widely  stretching  swamps,  full  of  deadly  fever  germs, 
attacked  by  day  and  by  night  by  ubiquitous  insects.  If  the  explorers 
of  other  nations  are  constantly  ready  to  endure  such  sacrifices  of 
health,  nay,  even  life  (the  cemeteries  of  Bagdad  and  Aleppo  bear  wit- 
ness to  it),  to  science,  it  is  certainly  high  time  that  Germany,  too, 
imbued  with  a  similar  lofty  national  and  scientific  enthusiasm  and 
readiness  of  self-sacrifice,  put  her  hand  to  the  raising  of  those  treas- 
ures which  are  most  valued  by  herself.  There  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
men  who  are  ready  for  any  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  the  fatherland 
and  of  science.  As  for  the  money,  all  Germany  will  certainly  be  able 
to  do  what  a  few  generous  citizens  of  a  single  American  city,  Phila- 
delphia, have  accomplished,  they  having  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
three  expeditions  from  1888  to  1896,  amounting  to  280,000  marks 
($70,000).  The  self-sacrifice  of  generous  Germans,  which  from  1888 
to  1891  rendered  possible  the  successful  excavations  of  the  German 
Orient  committee  at  the  mound  of  ruins  in  Sendjirli,  in  noilhern 
Syria,  will  certainly  not  be  wanting  for  researches  on  the  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  ruined  sites,  which,  in  all  human  probability,  will  be  much 
more  successful,  and  will  put  the  newly  organized  German  Orient 
Society  in  a  position  to  energetically  carry  out  from  now  on  uninter- 
ruptedly and  in  a  constantly  widening  compass  its  efforts  for  the  study 
of  western  Asiatic  as  well  as  Egyptian  antiquity  for  the  prosperity  of 
(lerman  museums  and  German  science  and  for  the  glory  and  honor  of 
the  German  fatherland. 
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ON  ANCIENT  DESEMERS  OR  STEELYARDS. 


By  Herrmann  S^keland. 


The  Anthropological  Society  of  Berlin  has  occasionally  received 
descriptions  and  seen  exhibitions  of  simple  weighing  instruments 
which  were  called,  in  German,  desen,  desemer,  besemer,  or  besen.  A 
discussion  in  the  Folklore  Society  of  Berlin  resulted  in  deciding  in 
favor  of  the  form  "desemer."^ 

I  was  thus  led  to  inquire  what  was  known  about  such  balances. 
Two  ways  suggested  themselves  for  prosecuting  this  incjuiry — by  tes- 
timonies and  })y  monuments;  that  is  to  say,  by  reading  what  is  recorded 
on  the  subject  in  })ooks,  and  by  directly  comparing  German  descmers 
with  more  or  less  similar  instruments  of  other  peoples  and  ages  which 
are  to  be  found  among  the  treasures  of  the  different  museums  of  Berlin. 

Though  there  are  many  sterling  works  upon  the  construction  of 
every  conceivable  description  of  balance,  and  an  extensive  litei-ature 
of  weights  and  measures,  yet  I  have  suc<;eeded  in  finding  nothing 
worth  mention  concerning  the  development  of  that  which  might  well 
be  suspected  to  have  been  the  first  device  for  weighing— the  desemer. 
So  crude  a  contrivance  could  have  no  interest  for  the  artificer.  Besides, 
the  simple  but  imperfect  instrument  which  is  called  in  north  Germany 
a  desemer  has  become  almost  unknown  to  the  present  generation,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  an  increasingly  frequent  confusion  between 
the  desemer  and  the  Roman  steelyard.  What  we  mean  by  a  desemer, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Altmark,  an  Uenzel,  is  something  like  a  steel- 
3"ard  of  wood  or  metal  having  its  counterpoise  tixedl}^  attat^hed  to  it, 
while  the  piece  upon  which  it  rests  and  turns  can  be  shifted.  Thc^ 
Roman  balance,  or  what  is  usually  understood  by  a  steelyard,  the  Ger- 
man Pfi'mder,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fixed  fulcrum  and  movable* 


^ Trdiislattnl  from  Verhandlungen  der  Berliner  Gesellscbaft  fiir  Ethnologie,  etc., 
Berlin,  1900. 

*It  has  l>een  aj^sumed  that  this  word  is  the  same  as  "besen,"  the  English  form  of 
which  is  "besom.'*  The  "steelyard"  is  so  called  because  it  was  first  used  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  a  place  where  the  Hanse  merchants  sold  steel.  It  seems 
quite  possible  that  the  original  form  of  the  balance  used  there  was  the  desemer. — Tr. 
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counterpoiBe,  making  three  ei>sentially  separate  pieces  instead  of  the 
two  of  the  deaenier.     Wp  are  to  distinguish  carefully,  then,  between 

(1)  The  deaemer,  with  fixed  weight  and  shifting  fulcrum,  not  neces- 
sarily having  more  than  two  separate  pieces,  and 

(2)  The  KoQian  balance,  or  common  steelyard,  with  shifting  weight 
and  fixed  fulcrum,  necessarily  having  three  pieces  at  least. 

Although  the  desemer  is  the  subject  of  the  present  communiL-ation, 
yet  in  order  to  form  some  rational  conjecture  concerning  the  course 
of  its  evolution,  to  comprehend  the  relation  between  the  three  kinds 
of  historical  balances  (the  modern  spring  balances,  aneroid  balances, 
torsion  balances,  horizontal  balances,  hydrometer  balances,  etc.,  being 
left  out  of  account),  and  t«  decide  whether  or  not  the  two-pan  balance 
can  be  considered  as  the  first  step  toward  the  unequal-armed  balances, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  by  studying  the  two-pan  balance. 

We  shall  be  forced  to  rely,  as  1  have  said,  almost  exclusively  upon 
comparisons  between  objects  in  the  collections;  and  before  going 
further  it  behooves  me  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  to  those  who 


have  them  in  tluirgc  for  the  a^sistjince  which  thuy  have  generously 
extended  to  me,  and  without  which  I  should  have  l>een  unable  to-day  to 
coUivt  and  exhibit  what  I  have  to  whovf  you. 

We  shall  have  to  admit  iwth  the  two-pan  balance  and  the  desemer 
in  its  rudest  form  us  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  weighing  appa- 
ratus. Indeed,  it  is  proliable  that  both  inventions  ai-e  primeval  and 
that  they  were  made  by  difi'erent  peoples  at  diiferent  times.  The 
invention  wa-s  ea--sy  to  make.  Many  occupations  had  made  it  elear 
that  if  a  liar  be  in  any  way  supported  in  the  middle,  both  ends  must 
be  equally  loaded  in  order  to  bring  it  into  the  horizontal  position. 
The  neck  yoke  or  portage  bar,  so  often  seen  on  ancient  Egyptian 
walls  (figs.  1  and  2),  or  the  plank  resting  on  a  narrow  support,  the 
delightful  seesaw  of  children,  called  in  America  a  "tilt,"  in  Germany 
a  "wippe,"  constitutes  a  ready-made  cqual-aniied  balance  as  soon  as 
anybody  thinks  of  putting  it  to  that  use. 

Wilkinson,  in  his  Ancient  Egyptians,  gives  a  drawing  of  a  goldsmith, 
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after  the  picture  found  at  Beni-Hassan.  It  nhoww  two  men  occupied 
in  weigliintf  ^Id  rings.  Tlie  figure  of  tlie  balance  Hecnm  to  repre-sent 
about  tbe  MimpLe^t  possible  equal-armed  scales.  Fig.  4,  albeit  a  sym- 
bolical representation  from  the  classical  age  of  Greece,  appears  to 
corroborate  the  inference  from  fig.  3  that  the  primitive  equal-armed 
balance  was  supported  from  below.'    That  arrangement,  however,  did 


STfil^'ir 


not  long  prevail,  for  soon  the  beam  Ijcgins  to  bo,  HUMiwnded  from  a 

centi-al  axis.     For  a  time  there  was  no  contrivance,  such  aw  a  tongue, 

!)y  which  the  horizontal  position  of  the  beam  would  be  directly  and 

unmistakably  shown.     On  the  great  amphora  of  the  Taleides  (tig.  5), 

dating  perhaps  from  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  such  a  lutlance  is 

figured.     Instead  of  a  tongue  there  is  a 

simple  crosspiecc  serving   to  limit  the 

motion  of   the  beam.      Eciuilibrium   in 

weighing  out  a  predetermined  amount 

of  goods  would  be  shown  by  the  beam 

beginning  to  swing  freely,  for  the  lowest 

part  of  the  tTosspiece  is  on  the  side  of 

the  goods  pan,  so  that   the  weight  pan 

would  be  prevented   from   sinking  too 

nuK-h  when  it  overbalanced  the  other. 

The  same  object  was  accomplished  by 
the  Egyptians  more  ingeniously  (fig.  6). 
Ono  arm  of  the  balance  passed  loosely  through  a  ring  which  hung 
upon  a  round  rod  above  the  beam  and  parallel  to  it.  This  rod  was 
often  in  the  form  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  baboon  that  crowned  the 
balance  as  an  image  of  Thoth,  the  ordainer  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  god  of  time.  Below  the  ring  hung  a  short  plunmiet.  When  this 
plummet  and  ring  were  free  the  beam  did  not  touch  the  ring,  and  the 


'  No.  3  is  prevented  from  upsetting  by  elbows  in  tbe  a 
a  cylinder. — Tr. 

SM  1900 39 


inrl  No.  -Iby  rollinK" 
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weijjht  imist  lie  cuirect.     TIiIh  ling  pifventt-*!  (>ith«r  [laii  fnnii  linking 
too  far. 

Ncithor  of  thesd  aiTRiigementw  allowed  the  Iwaiii  more  tlmn  a  vci 
limited  plaj,  and  from  thitj  it  miiy  ))u  inferi-ijd  thnt  thoj  laukiul  out!  i 
the  prime  roquisitcs  of  a  good  Imlani-c,  namely,  that  the  c()uilibriuni 
si  Id  be  stable,  so  that  when  unloaded  or  earryiiiR  equal  loads  the 
\k&  Mho  Id  tend  to  return  to  the  horizontal  jHisition,  liowover  far  i| 
m  gl  t  t  ave  been  dUplaeed.  A  later  hiipmvemeiit  wsis  to  suspend  thei 
)  an  \  \  a.  injrattm'hod  to  itn  uppi^r  :$ide  in  the  middle,  uh  is  f 
h  7  fi  n  Kijypt.  and  tig.  !',  from  Japan.  The  same  tikhIu  of  saa- 
\)t       o         ■*  (■lupiuyed  in  the  ciJiTcsiJondinf,'  stjige  of  developni 

the  balance  in  ancieofe 
(ireecR  and  Itonic. 

Although  the  tongua 
is  wanting,  In-ing  re- 
i^laeod  in  Egypt  by  i 
somewhat  diffei-entlj 
roiii^tnieted  plummet, 
yet  a  fairly  compltrtQ 
weighing  apparatut^  fa 
now  been  reaehed,  sincQr 
the  two  prime  requU 
sites  of  Niuall  frictioa 
and  II  position  of  i 
axis  of  rotation  sonie-^ 
what  above  the  tine  of 
junetion  of  the  points 
of  su^pouwon  of  tba 
pans  are  Iwth  present. 
Tliat  both  these  condi- 
tions mu!4t  1h3  fuimiecl 
in  order  that  the  .si-ales 
may  work  well,  the 
reader  need  not  bo  in^ 
Conned,  But  whethei 
these  impoi'tant  iniproveniente  may  not  have  Ix-en  adopted  in  the  first 
instance  without  any  clear  untii'iputiun  of  their  advantages  is  at  present 
left  imdecided.  The  montmients  show  that  they  wei'u  in  fact  adopted, 
and  weighing  could  be  )>erformed  very  well  upon  sueh  a  balaiKW,  pru- 
vided  the  weigher  were  able  to  judge  when  the  beam  waw  horizontal, 
in  those  days,  however,  na  now,  many  persons  were  imable  to  do  tbut, 
and  therefore  a  further  improvement  was  called  foi-.  This  was  sooq 
supplied  by  the  attw.'hnient  of  a  Anger  or  little  stick  at  I'igfat  angles  ti 
the  beam,  which,  |)assing  a<'ro8S  a  line  of  some  kind,  whether  in  front 
of  it  or  behind  it,  or  both,  should  point  out  any  departure  from  tho 
position  of  equilibrium.     This  in  what  we  call  the  tongue.     It  issbowa 
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in  ^ipi.  7  and  8.'  The  Egyptian  contnvuni-c  taking  tlie  plai-c  of  the 
tongue,  which  was  constructed  of  a  plumb  Ih>I>  and  three  strings, 
answered  ita  puipasc  an  perfectly  att  the  more  iixual  finger  rigidly 
attached  to  the  l>eaiti.  Only  in  the  horizontal  position  all  the  threads 
are  equally  taut,  and  the  slightest  tilting  slackens  two  of  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  tongue  was  a  great  advance.     In  many  cases 


—Prom  Wllkliunn'ii  Ancient  Egypdana. 


it  showed  whether  the  balance  maker  understood  Che  theory  of  the 
balance.  Even  if  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  friction,  yet  if  he  put 
the  axis  of  rotation  in  the  right  place  he  could  weigh  pretty  well  with 
his  balance  in  spite  of  all  its  imperfection,  as  a  balance  from  Bavaria 
twlouging  to  the  Museum  of  Costumes  shows  (fig,  10).  It  is  coniptiscd 
entirely  of  wood.     Even  the  axis  of  rotation  is  made,  in  the  crudest 


Flo.  7.— From  Erman'a  EsTpt.  Fio.  8.— From  Erouin'M  Egyp'. 

way,  of  a,  round  stick.     Yet  it  will  weigh  light  objects  pretty  well, 
Ijecausc  the  axis  of  rotation  is  well  placed.     With  4  pounds  in  each  pan 

'  So  reatln  S^keland'H  text,  anil  certainly  in  fl^.  7  tlie  plumb  bob  Beenw  Ui  b«  hung 
by  two  striof^,  lietweon  which  is  a  little  tongue  tixe<l  to  the  beatn.  The  phiiiimet 
thuH  atvonipliehes  the  same  purpoee  as  the  Hpirit  level  on  a.  nxxtem  balance  of  pre- 
cision, but  more  directly  an<)  neatly.  A  third  cord  to  a  plummet  would  lie  quite 
purpoHelesH  and  un-Egyptian.  The  tongue  between  the  two  cords  might  be  dia- 
peneed  with,  but  the  arrangement  would  be  far  more  sensitive  with  it. — Tr. 
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{2  kilos)  it  needs  fully  one-third  of  itn  ounce  (10  {rrani^),  or  one  two- 
hundredth,  to  turn  it  sensibly.  The  regulations  of  the  Prussian  stand- 
ardrt  office  would  require  it  to  turn  with  30 
graini*  (2  grams),  or  one  one-thousandth. 

The  giving  of  a  tongue  to  the  balance  inay 
he  regarded  as  marking  the  substantial  com- 
pletion of  the  invention,  and  further  improve- 
ments were  confined  to  details,  to  diminution 
of  friction,  and  the  like.  These  last  perfected 
the  instrument,  and  we  may  now  pass  to  the 
origination  and  perfecting  of  the  simplest  of 
the  unequal -armed  weighing  machines,  which 
'  is  the  deseiHcr, 
1  Aiiitxiuy'K  Orris-  The  saiiic  faiultiar  experiences  from  which 
Ttl'm  Ihw'*""  "'  '"''""'  '^"'  *^*  **'^*  *  conjectural  account  of  the  first 
idea  of  an  equal -armed 
Imlance  suttice  for  a  possible  explanation  of 
till'  oi'igin  of  the  desemor.  In  seesawing,  as 
in  using  the  porter's  yoke,  it  could  not  but 
bet^omo  well  known  that  very  unequal  loads 
could  Iw  Imlanced  by  shifting  the  point  of  sup- 
|M)rt.  The  idea  would  also  tie  dii-ectly  sug- 
gested by  the  use  of  levers  to  lift  great  loads. 
A  desemer  which  should  consist  simply  of  a 
sUilf    without    any   special   coimtcrpoise    and  4 

without  any   gi-adnation   would    be  made  as  Fio.io.-BcriHiMii«uin..ri;pr- 
soon  as  it  mirurred   to  the  person  concerned  man  coKiumm. 

to  apply  the  otherwise  familiar 
principle  to  this  new  piirjxjse.  I 
therefore  figure  the  iii-st  descniei" 
as  an  ordinary  .-itick,  with  some- 
thing fjustcned  to  the  end  of  it  to 
carry  the  thing  to  be  weighed. 

That  only  a  few  diffeivnt  weights 
could  l>e  distinguished  liy  wo  rude 
An  apparatus  is  evident.  Hut  an 
example  from  Assam  (fig.  1 1)  shows 
that  just  such  simple  apparatus 
was  actually  used. 

The  staff  is  unloaded,  so  that, 
long  as  it  is,  but  few  discrimina- 
tions of  weiglits  could  Im>  made 
with  it.  Hut  the  beginning  once 
made,  the  inventor  had  learned  how 
»  slick  and  a  string.  In  practice  it 
inconveniently  long,  and  if 


t*>  wi'igii  with  n<>  instrument  liut 
would  soon  be  found  that  the  stick  w 
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the  object  were  simply  to  ascertain  whether  a  mass  was  up  to  a  standard 

weight  or  not,  the  apparatus  could  he  made  handier  by  simply  thick- 
ening the  free  end  of  the  stick,  as  shown 

by  an  example  (fig.  12)  from  Bhutan.     This 

instrument  only  shows  whether  a  thing  does 

or  does  not  weigh  as  much  as  a  pound  (500 

grams).     A  balance  from  Assam   (fig.  13) 

is  made  in  the  same  way.     Although  it  is 

made  of   nothing  but  a  cocoanut  shell,  a 

stick,  and  three  strings,  it  is  not  without  a 

certain   elegance.     Such   simple  apparatus 

could  be  adapted  even  to  the  weighing  of 

gold  and  silver,  as  a  balance  (fig.  14)  from 

the  Himalayas  shows.    It  will  weigh  6  grams 

(93  grains)  and  3  grams  (46  grains).    In  spite 

of  the  unsuitable  shape  of  the  staff,  we  here 

first  find  two  different  weights  marked.    The 

use  of  su(^h  a  balance  would  be  sure  to  sug- 
gest the  making  of  an  instrument  for  dis- 
criminating a  greater*  range  of  weights.    To 

do  that,  however,  the  conical  shape  of  the 

staff  would  have  to  be  abandoned  l>eeause  of 

the  tendeni^y  of  the  suspensory  thread  to 

slip  upon  it.     Yet  it  would  not  do  to  give   pio.  i2.-Royai  'fithnoipjficai  mu- 

up  the  counterpoising  effect  of  the  thickened      J^J^^^  ^^""-  one-sixth  natu- 

staff,  so  that  a  knob  at  the  end  of  a  cylin- 
drical stick  would  force  itself  upon  the 
maker,  as  in  the  balance  of  tig.  17,  which 
comes  from  Thibet  and  is  said  to  be  a  fish 
scales.  By  means  of  the  notches  cut  upon 
it  to  mark  places  for  the  suspensory  thread 
it  will  weigh  1^  ounces  (37i  gmms),  2ji 
ounces  (75  grams),  12i  ounces  (3.5<)  gninis), 
iTi  ounces  (500  grants),  23  ounces  (050 
gmms). 

This  is  a  practical  instrument,  for  the 
principle  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
good  desemer  is  followed:  but  the  hignest 
weijjht  that  can  !>e  ascertained  is  small. 
This  fault,  however,  could  e^isily  be  rectified 
by  loading  the  knob  with  lead,  iron,  sand, 
or  something,  ils  our  German  desemer  (fig. 
16)  shows.  This  will  weigh  up  to  30  pounds, 
first  at  intervals  of  1  pound  and  for  higher 

weights  of  2  and  3  pounds.     Simple  bras    pegs,  as  everybody  knows, 

running  to  the   end  of   the  staff,  show    the  weightj*  with  tolerable 


Fio.  13.— Royal  Ethnolo§rit>al  Mu- 
stMini  of  Berlin. 
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accuracy.  With  this  stage  of  development  a  handy  instrument,  suffi- 
cient for  ordinary  purposes,  was  reached.  How  very  simple  such 
a  balance  may  be  is  shown  b}^  an  example  (fig.  17)  from  White  Russia, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Bartels.  It  consists  of  a  stick  with  a  natural 
knob  as  counterpoise,  and  will  weigh  up  to  30  pounds  and  more  in 

about  twenty  distinct  quantities. 

In  many  places  such  simple  contrivances  are 
used  even  in  the  shops.  But  it  must  soon  be 
found  that  the  state  of  dryness  or  moisture  of 
the  wooden  knob  affects  the  weight,  so  that  the 
scale  is  deranged.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty 
desemers  were  made  with  hollow  counterpoises,, 
which  could  be  filled  with  sand  or  pieces  of  iron 
(fig.  18),  and  thus  the  balance  could  easily  be  cor- 
rected. It  is  also  possible  that  this  arrangement 
served  the  cheat.      On  the  frontiers  desemers 

Fi<;.  14.— Roval  Ethnoloffioal  •  i_«i_i»i_      xi^x       ^   n        -iCk    t.    ^  a. 

Must  urn  of  Berlin.   One-  wcrc  in  usc  which,  like  that  of  tig.  19,  had  two 

fdurth  natural  size.  scalcs,  for  German  and  Russian  units. 

All  the  desemers  so  far  considered  are  wooden.  But  desemers  were 
also  nijide  of  iron,  as  one  from  the  province  of  Brandenburg  (fig.  20) 
and  oiu»  from  Tibet  prove  (tig.  21).  This  German  instrument  is  only 
for  heavy  gotnls,  while  the  Tibetan  runs  from  1  ounce  (30  grams) 
to  5i  pounds  (2^  kilos).  This  balance  can  only  have  been  used  for 
weighing  gold,  since  its 
tiny  pan  would  not  hold 
such  a  weight  of  other  ma- 
terial. 

We  have  now  made  the 
ac([uaintunee  of  an  entire 
series  of  deseuK^rs,  and  have 
seen  that  thev  can  be  used 
to  wci»^h  from  30  pounds 
down  to  a  drachm — ))ut  not 
with  any  one  example.  The 
German  desemers  are  con- 
fined to  large  wei<»lits;  the 
riiilietiin  to  small  ones, 
riie  limitations  were  not, 
however,  universal;  for 
the  Romans  had  desemers, 
which,  in  addition  to  an 
essential  advantage  which  they  share  with  those  of  Til)et,  also 
embraced  a  much  more  extended  series  of  weights. 

Tlir(»e  Roman  balances  of  this  description  have  been  brought  to 
light,  of  which  only  two,  so  far  as  is  known,  still  exist.  The  finer  of 
these  two,  shown  in  tig.  22,  is  sup|K>sed  to  have  come  from  Chinsi 
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Fi(i.   ir>.— Royal   Ethnological  Museum  of   Berlin. 

«'vonth  natural  sire. 
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(Chesium).  Although  of  a  peculiar  form,  it  is  a  regular  desemer, 
having  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  fixed  counterpoise  and 
movable  fulcrum  and  consisting  essentially  of  two  pieces.  Shortly 
after  its  purchase  it  was  made  the  subject  of  communications  to  the 
Berlin  Archeological  Society  by  Messrs.  Robert  and  Lehmann.*  This 
bronze  instrument  is  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  whose  capital  and  base 
are  cut  into  steps.     Springing  from  the  under  side  of  the  base  is  the 


Fro.  16. — Miinenm  of  German  CoBtumos.    Two-flfteentha  natural  size. 

front  half  of  a  panther,  finely  worked.  This  is  the  counterpoise.  At 
the  head  of  the  pillar  there  is  an  eyelet  from  which  hang  three  hooks, 
each  terminating  in  a  swan's  head.  Parallel  to  the  pillar  and  above  it 
(when  the  balance  is  in  use)  is  a  straight  bridge,  flat  in  the  vertical 
plane,  which  carries  a  scale  of  numbers.  For  every  number  there  is 
a  notch  in  the  under  side  of  the  bridge.     Instead  of  the  usual  suspen- 


Fio.  17.— Tw(>-flfteenthH  nalnrnl  hIz*'. 

sory  thread  then*  is  a  bronze  handle,  in  which  a  slit  or  o})Iong  hole 
incloses  the  bridge.  The  lower  part  of  the  handle  is  in  the  form  of  a 
plate,  and  the  low(»r  edge  of  the  hole  in  it,  which  edge  is  horizontal,  is 
shaip  enough  to  ent<M'  loosely  in  the  notches  in  the  bridge. 

In   1S9S,   Assistant    l)irect^)r  Pernice  subjected   the  balance  to  an 

'An-hiioloKiHcluT  AnzH^rt^r,  1889,  S.  117;  1891,  S.  138. 
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exact  examinatioD  and  communicated  his  results  to  the  Archeological 
Society.*  Direct  weighings  showed  Pernice  that  the  three  hooks  must 
have  carried  a  pan  weighing  14  ounces  avoirdupois  (400  grams,  or 
a  Roman  pound  and  a  quarter),  for  this  makes  the  weights  agree 
with  the  numbers  engraved  above  the  notches.  The  letter  A  marks 
the  zero,  and  the  pan  must  balance  when  the  fulcrum  is  placed  there. 
The  scale  begins  with  a  Roman  ounce  (0.96  ounce  avoirdupois,  27.288 
grams;  and  the  pound  of  a  part  of  Etruria  was,  according  to  Hultsch, 


Fio.  IS.— Museum  of  German  Costumes.    Two-fifteenths  natural  size. 

the  same  as  the  Roman  pound).  Then  follow  2,  3, 4,  5,  <>,  7,  8,  9, 10, 12 
ounces,  or  1  Roman  pound.  The  differences  now  begir*  to  be  gre>ater; 
for  the  numbers  run  1,  1^,  1*,  li,  1*,  2,  2i,  2i,  3,  3i,  4,  4i,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  12,  15,  20,  25,  30,  40  pounds. 

The  second  Roman  desemer  is  now,  as  Mr.  Pernice  shows,  in  Pa- 
lermo.* Except  that  it  is  provided  with  a  bridge,  it  resembles  the  iron 
desemer  of  Brandenburg  (fig.  20).     But  its  scale  showed  that  it  gave 


Fig.  19. — Museum  of  German  Costumes.    Two- fifteenths  natural  size. 

weights  even  more  exactly  than  the  Clusium  [)alance.  As  before  let- 
ter A  marks  the  zero,  placing  the  fulcrum  at  which  l>efore  weighing, 
equilibrium  must  })c  produced  before  the  goods  to  be  weighed  are  at- 
tached. The  scale  then  proceeds  from  1  ounce  by  single  ounces  to  2 
pounds,  and  then  as  follows:  2i,  2^,  2i,  3,  3^,  4,  4i,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12, 
15  pounds. 
The  third  Roman  desemer  is  known  only  from  a  figure  in  a  Paris  MS. 

*  Jahrbucli  des  Kaiserl.  archiioloj;.  TiiHtituten,  Vol.  XIII,  1898,  2(1  part. 

*  A  figure  of  this  deaemer  iH  to  In^  scmmi  in  the  Annali  for  1889,  Tavola  L. 
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It  was  quite  similar  to  the  other  two,  but  weighed  more  exactly  than 
the  Clusium  balance  and  ran  up  to  40  pounds.  But  both  this  and  the 
Palermo  balance  are  far  inferior  in  finish.  The  Clusium  balance  prob- 
ably dates  from  the  third  or  fourth  century  before  Christ. 

Pernice's  description  of  this  balance  on  the  archeological  and  metro- 
logical  sides  is  exhaustive.  But  as  a  member  of  the  developmental 
series  of  those  balances  called  desemers,  it  then  appears  that  a  great 
technical  advance  is  made  over  the  instruments  previously  considered. 


Fig.  20.— Museum  of   German  Costumes,  etc 

nntuml  8iz«'. 


Twi)-fifteenths 


I  refer  to  the  i*aisiiig  of  the  bridge  above  the  staff  which  carries  the 
load  and  counterpoise.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  seen  in  any  of  the 
desemers  previously  examined.  Why  did  the  Roman  deface  his  ele- 
gant instmmeiit  with  this  unbeautif ul  bridge  ?  At  first  sight  one  might 
be  inclined  U)  suppose  that  it  was  simply  to  make  the  numbers  show 
better.  But  that  hypothesis  will  not  answer.  The  })ridge,  with  -the 
sciile,  might  just  as  well  have  C4irried  the  load  and  counterpoise  too. 
There  must  have  been  some  other  i-eason,  and  a  goo<l  reason  therc^  is. 

The  two  prime  requisites  of  a 
good  balance  are,  as  is  well 
known,  that  the  friction  shall  be 
as  small  as  possible  and  that  the 
equilibrium  shall  be  stable  wheth- 
er the  balance  is  loaded  or  not. 
The  center  of  gmvity  must,  for 
that  puriK)se,  be  below  the  point 
of  support.* 

Now  (ierman  desemers,  as  we 
know  by  experieni^e,  remain  still 
when  in  equilibrium  without  os- 
cillating. They  C4in  not  oscillate, 
for   the   moment    the   departure 

from  equilibrium  is  sufficient  to  overcome  friction  they  turn,  with  no 
tendency  to  return,  and  slide  down  on  one  side  or  the  other,  biH'uuse 
the  point  of  support  is  })elow  the  center  of  gmvity.  If  a  pound  is  in 
equilibrium  on  the  desemer,  and  one  side  or  other  is  pressed  down, 

*  If  it  is  tot)  far  lielow,  the  balance  will  not  be  sensitive  enough;  that  is,  its  p<xsition 
of  equilibrium  will  be  too  little  change<l  by  a  small  change  of  the  weight  in  one  pan. 
If  the  centerof  gravity  is  too  close  lielow  the  jioint  of  HUp})ort,  tlie  oscillationnand  with 
them  the  whole  operation  of  weighing  will  become  hIow  and  tetlious.  In  fact,  as  long 
as  the  friction  remains  the  same  the  exct»HH  of  weight  in  one  pan  require<l  to  overcome 


Fn5.  21. 
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instead  of  tending  to  rentore  itself  (as  an  oecillsting  balance  will),  it 
tendff  to  go  farther,  so  that  the  itide  preiwed  down  appeare  to  grow 
heavier.  Such  behavior  (called  "upHetting"  in  English)  in  a  grave 
fault,  for.  in  order  to  weigh,  it  i»  necettsary  not  only  to  shift  tiie 
fuU-riini  back  and  forth,  but,  all  the  while,  to  take  care  tiiat  the  bar 
in  horizontal. 

The  Romanrt  perfectly  understood  this  fault.  In  saying  thici  it  if 
a-sHumed  that  the  balance  of  Clu»ium  does  not  represent  the  lirst  in- 
vented form.     It  oiu.st,  surely,  have  had  its  foreninners,  which  douht- 


-  ^.:;::Hl(tlllliailHOTII[V\W;tt  it 


li'fis  rrspiiil)li'd  the  (lemian  desoinors  in  rcMpect  to  tho  position  of  their 
)K>iiit  of  sup|Kirt.  iind  therefore  shmcd  their  inconvpnience.  In  oi-dor 
to  use  .suc'li  !i  lialuiice  in  rcUiil  tnvde  it  wns  iiec(>«sai-y  to  have  one  whii-h 
would  come  liiick  to  the  position  of  eqiiiUbriuiii.  It  is  one  thing  to 
weigh  a  given  tbingor  coUwtionof  things,  which  is  ahnost  all  that  our 


w,'inht 


n  ri'iiiaiii^jui^t  tlii'i'iiiiie  whatever  (lie  height  cif  tlie  fiilrruiii;  for  tlioiigli  the 
■»  triciru  nearly  at  ri^iht  an^li^  t'l  the  railing  from  tlie  center  rif  notation  In 
iit  gravity  when  they  art- di»*r  tt^-etlier,  yet  the  leveraiw  if  wnaMvr  in  Ihf 
MiiiTii'  |)ro|"orti<iii.  it  in,  therefore,  Ki-nemlly  Ix-lter  tn  n-ly  u|Hiti  optical  iTieiin!<,  wich  iis 
averyUingtoiipie,  toshiiwsnialliieiMrtuni"fniniii]nililiriinn,  ratlier  than  tu  bring  the 
ii>nter  i>f  (ifravity  xii  near  the  axix  of  rotation  that  the  friction  can  arreft  the  i>alami> 
tniitiyHeiixi1>lyohlic|(ic  petition.  Hut  tho  iiKixt  intolerable  fault  is  fi  liavc  the.vuler 
of  jjravity  al«ive  the  axia  of  rotalimi,  ko  lliut  thi-ri' is  ii  Icniiciicy  U,  "npstt,"— Tr. 
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Gentian  desemers  are  used  for,  and  quite  another  to  wei^h  out  a 
desired  quantity  of  any  commodity,  which  is  the  common  problem  of 
the  retailer.  If  it  is  desired  to  weigh,  a  goose,  or  several  lish  in  a  net, 
it  can  be  done  with  a  common  desemer,  with  the  requisite  skill.  But 
to  weigh  out  5  pounds  of  pease  with  a  desemer  is  a  difficult  task,  indeed, 
for  none  can  be  taken  out  or  put  in  while  the  balance  is  in  action, 
because  it  does  not  oscillate  at  all,  but  simply  ^'  upsets''  as  soon  as  the 
departure  from  equilibrium  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction 
Now,  since  it  was  the  custom  in  ancient  Rome  to  use  balances  on  the 
principle  of  our  desemers  in  shops,  as  the  Clusium  balance  proves,  it 
follows  that  men  were  directly  required  to  think  out  improvements 
whereby  the  desemers,  when  loaded,  should  oscillate.  Now  the  two- 
pan  balances  made  by  the  Romans  were  constructed  essentially  right. 
The  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  was  correct,  which  is  the  essential 
condition  for  the  oscillation  of  the  balance.  In  order  to  make  their 
desemers  oscillate,  and  so  make  them  practicable  for  shopkeepers,  the 
Romans  introduced  the  bridge  above  the  pillar.  The  lower  end  of  the 
bronze  handle  from  which  the  other  piece  hangs  is  quite  above  the 
center  of  gmvity  of  the  latter,  so  that  a  fine  oscillation  and  return  from 
every  oblique  position  must  have  resulted.  You  can  see  how  the 
bridge  works  by  simply  attaching  one  made  of  wire  to  the  common 
German  desemer,  when  you  see  how  much  better  it  works  and  how 
well  it  oscillates.  The  ancient  Romans,  doubtless,  attached  that  ugly 
bridge  to  their  beautiful  balance  just  to  cure  it  of  that  quite  intoler- 
able fault.     It  looks  like  an  excrescence  upon  the  original  design. 

If  you  ask  why  desemers  so  seldom  are  furnished  with  such  bridges, 
the  answer  is  it  is  not  the  only  requirement  that  a  balance  should  oscil- 
late; it  umst  also  be  sensitive.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
a  good  Iwilance  ought  to  have  its  point  of  support  only  a  little  above 
the  common  center  of  gi*avity  of  the  beam,  the  load  (placed  where 
attac^hed),  and  the  countei*poise.  The  higher  the  point  of  support  the 
more  the  sensibility  is  lost.*  For  example,  this  German  desemer 
leaves  the  horizontal  position  with  an  overload  of  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  of  an  ounce  (5  or  6  grams),  but,  with  the  !)ridge,  it  needs  al)out 
half  an  ounce  (15  grams)  to  give  a  perceptible  turning.  So  it  is  with 
the  Clusium  balance;  it  needs  a  third  of  an  ounce  to  turn  it  percepti- 
bly, so  that  it  never  could  have  answered  for  tine  weighing.  In  point 
of  sensibility,  therefore,  this  balance  left  much  to  be  desired. 

Whether  the  Romans  ever  improved  any  further  upon  this  type  of 
balance,  or  passed  directly  to  the  steelyard  with  the  ininning  weight, 
or  to  this  latter  through  the  two-pan  balance  with  a  rider,  such  as  has 
been  found  in  Pompeii,  remains  undecided.  The  sensibilit}'  of  the 
Clusium  balance  certainly  might  have  been  greatl}'  increased  without 

*  Fig.  17  8how8  a  desemer  which  must  combine  sensibility  with  rapid  weighing  and 
which  certainly  would  not  upset,  but  would  oscillate. — Fr. 
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spoiling  the  oscillations.  Thus  the  sensibility  might  easily  have  been 
made  four  times  as  great,  only  doubling  the  period  of  oscillation. 
The  Thibetan  desemers  show  this.  That  of  fig.  15,  for  example,  has 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  German  desemers,  except  for  having  a 
pan.  But  the  mode  of  suspensior  by  the  string  is  altogether  different. 
Our  desemers  are  balanced  on  the  string,  which  is  stretched  straight 
by  the  handle,  while  the  Thibetan  string  forms  a  sling  which  closes 
upon  the  staff.  This  alone  would  suffice  to  raise  the  axis  of  rotation 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  staff;  but,  in  addition,  grooves  are  cut  in 
the  staff  of  such  a  form  as  to  raise  the  turning  axis  still  higher.  The 
result  is  that  the  Thibetan  desemers  oscillate;  and,  in  fact,  their  sensi- 
bilit}^  is  quite  high,  considering  the  simplicity  of  their  construction. 
We  have  seen  that  they  would  show  distinctly  the  effects  of  very  small 
weights.  Even  our  German  desemer,  hung  in  the  same  way,  will  show 
a  departure  from  equilibrium  of  only  one-seventh  to  one-tenth  of  an 
ounce  (8  or  4  grams).  1  hardly  need  sa}'  that  cutting  the  grooves 
involves  the  displacement  of  the  scale.  It  will  now  be  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  staff,  where  it  can  be  read  off  during  the  operation  of 
weighing.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  with  our  desemers,  to  turn  the  thing 
over  and  look  on  tfce  under  side.  (The  desemer  of  fig.  17  ceiiainly 
would  not  upset.) 

We  now  come  to  the  puzzling  question,  how  it  can  be  that  the 
German  desemers  are  so  much  ruder  than  those  of  Thibet.  As  far  as 
I  can  see  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  fact,  though  it  is  so 
astounding  as  to  raise  doubt  at  first.  I  have  examined  about  fifty 
desemers,  of  which  thirty  were  our  property  and  were  in  actual  use  at 
the  time  we  acquired  them.  The  mode  of  weighing  on  strings  is  the 
same  in  all,  and  the  scale  is  alwaj^s  on  the  under  side.  Indeed,  the 
wooden  handle  for  the  string  can  not  be  managed  in  any  other  way. 
The  Russian  desemers  were  used  in  the  same  way.*  Why  did  not  we, 
like  the  Thibetan  mountaineers,  discover  this  simple  improvement? 
My  opitiion  is  that  it  was  because  we  were  not  forced  to  it. 

In  conclusion,  lot  me  call  attention  to  one  thing  more  about  the 
Chisium  ])alance.  W^e  have  seen  that  this  weighs  down  to  a  single 
ounce.  Now,  in  the  Altmark,  the  desemer  is  culled  "  uenzel."'  Before 
the  discovery  of  the  Clusium  balance  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  name  had  ever  been  suggested.  No  German  desemers  capable  of 
weighing  to  an  ounce  are  known.  But  perhaps  it  is  now  permissible 
to  infer  that  in  the  Altmark,  which  is  very  rich  in  Roman  remains, 
balances  were  formerly  in  use  which,  like  that  of  Clusium,  weighed  to 
ounces,  and  that,  as  the  steelyard  is  called  in  German  a  "pfunder,''  so 
th(^  name  of  these  balances  passed  over  to  the  ordinary  desemers  and 
has  been  retained  to  this  day. 

*But  not  that  of  iig.  17,  which  iiuiat  oscillate  and  haa  a  string. — ^Tr. 
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By  His  Excellency  Wu  Ting-Fang, 

Chines  Minister  to  the  United  States. 


Trade,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  international  intercourse,  has 
an  eminently  selfish  origin.  It  is  a  constant  maneuver  on  the  part  of 
m?!i  to  sell  dear  and  buy  cheap.  Since  each  party  in  a  commercial 
transaction  seeks  only  his  own  advantage,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
thought  that  one  of  them  could  gain  only  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  "mercantile  system,"  which  for  centuries  held  Europe  spell- 
bound, made  gold-getting  the  end  and  aim  of  all  commercial  activities. 
The  promotion  of  friendly  relations  with  the  object  of  securing  an 
exchange  of  benefits  was  not  considered  of  even  secondary  importance. 
Then  came  the  navigation  laws,  which  had  for  their  avowed  purpose 
the  crippling  of  all  rival  shipping  by  laying  a  heavy  tax  upon  the 
carrying  trade  of  foreigners.  Though  such  measures  are  no  longer 
considered  advisable  in  the  commercial  world,  their  baleful  effects  are 
still  felt  in  the  political  thought  of  the  present  time. 

Nations  now  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  each  other  because 
it  is  believed  that  both  sides  are  benefited  by  such  relations.  Their 
transactions  can  not  be  one-sided  affairs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  If  one  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
arrangement,  the  other  party  will  not  long  have  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  its  benefits. 

Confucius  was  once  asked  for  a  single  word  which  might  serve  as  a 
guiding  principle  through  life.  "Is  not  reciprocity  such  a  word T' 
answered  the  great  sage.  "What  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself, 
do  not  do  to  others."  This  is  the  "golden  rule"  which  should  govern 
the  relations  of  man  to  man.  It  is  the  foundation  of  society.  It  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  every  system  of  morality  and  every  system  of  law. 
If  it  holds  good  with  respect  to  individuals,  it  ought  to  hold  good 
with  respect  to  nations,  which  are  but  large  aggregations  of  individ- 
uals. Therefore,  if  permanent  relations  are  to  be  established  between 
two  nations,  reciprocity  must  be  the  keynote  of  every  arrangement 
entered  into  between  them. 


*  Reprinted  by  pennission  from  the  North  American  Review,  No.  DXXIV,  July, 
1900. 
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HavMn^  recoj^nized  this  grciit  principle  of  international  intercourse, 
how  shall  we  apply  it  to  the  case  of  China  and  the  United  States  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  mutual  helpfulness?  Assuredly,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  situation  and  see 
what  are  the  present  needs  of  each  country.  Then  we  shall  perceive 
clearly  how  each  may  help  the  other  to  a  higher  plane  of  material 
development  and  prosperity. 

The  United  States  now  has  its  industrial  machinery  perfectly 
adjusted  to  the  production  of  wealth  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude. Of  land,  the  first  of  the  three  agents  of  production  enumer- 
ated ))v  economists,  the  United  States  is  fortunately  blessed  with  an 
almost  unlimited  amount.  Its  territorv  stretches  from  ocean  to  oi*.ean, 
and  from  the  snows  of  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  broiling  sun  of  the 
Tropics.  Within  these  limits  are  found  all  the  products  of  soil,  forest, 
and  mine  that  are  useful  to  man.  With  respect  to  labor,  the  second 
a«^t»nt  of  production,  th(»  United  States  at  first  naturally  suffered  the 
disadvantage  common  to  all  new  countries.  But  here  the  genius  of 
the  people  came  into  play  to  relieve  the  situation.  That  necessity, 
which  is  ''the  mother  of  invention,"  substituted  the  sewing  machine 
for  women's  fingers,  the  McCormick  reaper  for  farm  hands,  the  cotton 
gin  for  slaves.  The  efficiency  of  lal)or  was  thereby  multiplied,  in 
many  cases,  a  hundredfold.  The  ingenious  manner  in  which  capital, 
the  third  agent  of  produ(;tion,  is  put  to  a  profitable  use,  is  equally 
characteristic  of  America.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  capital  in  this  country  seeking  investment.  Everyone 
who  has  a  little  to  invest  wishes  to  obtain  as  large  a  return  as  possi- 
})le.  Since  competition  reduces  profits,  the  formation  of  industrial 
combinations,  conunonly  called  trusts,  is  for  the  capitalist  the  logical 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  These  enable  the  vast  amount  of  capital 
in  this  country  to  secuni  the  ))est  results  with  the  greatest  economy. 
Whether  they  secure  '" the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  is 
another  matter. 

The  development  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States  by  the  use  of 
machinery  a!id  by  the  com))ination  of  capital  has  now  reached  a  point 
which  may  be  termed  critical.  The  i)r()ductive  power  of  the  country 
increases  so  nuich  faster  than  its  capacity  for  consumption  that  the 
demand  of  a  population  of  75,000,000  is  no  sooner  felt  than  supplied. 
There  is  c(Mistant  danger  of  overproduction,  with  all  its  attendant  con- 
secjUiMices.  I'nder  these  circumstances,  it  is  imperative  for  the  farm- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  seek  an  outlet  for  their 
products  and  goods  in  foreign  markets.     But  whither  shall  they  turn  if 

At  first  sight  Europe  presents  perhaps  the  most  inviting  field.  Both 
l)loo(l  and  association  point  in  this  direction.  But  here  the  cottons  of 
Tiowcll  would  have  to  compete  with  the  fabrics  of  Manchester.  The 
silk  manufactures  of  Paterson  would  stand  small  chance  of  supplant- 
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ing  the  finished  products  of  Lyons.  The  sugar  of  Louisiana  would 
encounter  a  formidable  rival  in  the  beet-sugar  of  Germany.  England 
could  probably  better  afford  to  sell  her  coal  and  iron  cheaper  than 
Pennsylvania,  and  Russia  could  supply  European  markets  with  wheat 
and  petroleum  as  well  as  could  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Competition  would 
be  keen  and  destructive. 

Central  and  South  America  have  as  yet  too  sparse  a  population  for 
the  immense  territory  they  cover  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  market 
for  American  goods.  Some  decades  must  elapse  before  American 
farmers  and  manufacturers  can  look  to  that  quarter  for  relief. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  lies  the  vast  Empire  of  China, 
which  in  extent  of  territory  and  density  of  population  exceeds  the 
whole  of  Europe.  To  be  more  particular,  the  province  of  Szechuen 
can  muster  more  able-bodied  men  than  the  German  Empire.  The 
province  of  Shantung  can  lx)astof  as  many  native-born  sons  as  France. 
Scatter  all  the  inha))itants  of  Costa  Rica  or  Niciiragua  in  Canton,  and 
the}^  would  be  completely  lost  in  that  city's  surging  throngs.  Trans- 
port all  the  people  of  Chile  into  China  and  they  would  fill  only  a  city 
of  the  first  class.  Further  comparisons  are  needless.  Suffice  it  to  sa}' 
that  China  has  her  teeming  millions  to  feed  and  to  clothe.  Many  of 
the  supplies  come  from  outside.  The  share  furnished  by  the  United 
States  was  considerably  larger  last  year  than  ever  before,  and  might  be 
greatly  increased.  According  to  the  statistics  published  by  the  United 
States  Government,  China  in  1899  took  American  goods  to  the  value 
of  $14,437,422,  of  which  amount  $9,844,565  was  paid  for  cotton  goods. 
All  the  European  countries  combined  bought  only  $1,484,363  worth  of 
American  cotton  manufactures  during  that  same  period.  The  amount 
of  similar  purchases  made  by  the  Central  American  States  was 
$737,259;  hy  all  the  South  American  countries,  $2,713,967.  It  thus 
appears  that  China  is  the  largest  buyer  of  American  cotton  goods. 
British  America  comes  next  in  the  list  with  purchases  amounting  to 
$2,759,164.  Cotton  cloth  has  a  wide  range  of  uses  in  all  pails  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  supply  to  equal 
the  demand. 

Up  to  the  year  1898  cotton  goods  and  kerosene  were  the  only  articles 
imported  from  the  United  States  in  large  enough  quantities  to  have  a 
value  of  over  $1,0(X),0()0.  But  I  notice  in  the  statistics  published  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  year  1899  that  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel  have  also  passed  that  mark.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  China  has  now  begun  in  real  earnest  the  work  of  building  rail- 
roads. The  demand  for  construction  materials  is  great.  The  value 
of  locomotives  imported  last  year  from  the  United  States  was  $732,212. 

Besides  the  articles  mentioned  there  are  many  others  of  American 
origin  which  do  not  figure  in  the  customs  returns  as  such.  These  find 
their  way  into  China  through  adjacent  countries,  especially  Hongkong. 
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At  least  three-fourthn  of  the  imports  of  Hongkong,  notabl}-  wheat, 
flour,  and  canned  goods,  are  destined  for  consumption  in  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  China.  That  trade  can  be  greatly  extended.  Let  the  products 
of  American  farms,  mills,  and  workshops  once  catch  the  Chinese  fancy, 
and  America  need  look  no  farther  for  a  market.  The  present  popu- 
larity of  American  kerosene  illustrates  the  readiness  of  the  Chinese  to 
accept  any  article  that  fills  a  long-felt  want.  They  have  recognized 
in  kerosene  a  cheap  and  good  illuminant,  much  superior  to  their  own 
nut  oil,  and  it  has  consequently  found  its  way  into  distant  and  outly- 
ing parts  of  the  Empire,  where  the  very  name  of  America  is  unknown. 
Stores  in  the  interior  now  send  their  agents  to  the  treaty  ports  for  it. 
In  the  same  way  foreign-made  candles,  because  cheaper  than  those  of 
home  make,  are  selling  easily  in  China.  I  would  suggest  that  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  manufacturers  might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
studv  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  Chinese  and  the  conditions  of  trade 
in  China. 

Thus  wo  see  that  China  can  give  the  United  States  a  much-needed 
market.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  United  States  do  for 
China?  Let  us  consider  China's  stock  of  the  three  requisites  for  the 
production  of  wealth — land,  labor,  and  capital. 

The  Chinese  Empire  embraces  a  continuous  territory  which  stretches 
over  60  degrees  of  longitude  and  34  degrees  of  latitude.  Nature  has 
endowed  this  inmiense  region  with  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate, 
but  has,  however,  scattered  her  bounties  over  it  with  an  uneven  hand. 
That  portion  which  comprises  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  Proper, 
extending  from  the  (Iroat  Wall  to  the  China  Sea,  and  from  the  Tibetan 
plateau  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  more  highly  favored  than  the  rest. 
Whenever  China  is  mentioned  it  is  generally  this  particular  por- 
tion of  the  Empire  that  is  meant.  On  this  land  hundreds  of  genei'a- 
tions  of  men  have  lived  and  died  without  exhausting  its  richness  and 
fertility.  There  remains  for  generations  to  come  untold  wealth  of 
nature  lying  hidden  within  the  l)owels  of  the  earth.  The  mines  of 
Yunnan,  though  they  have  for  centuries  supplied  the  Government 
mints  with  copper  for  the  coining  of  those  piece^s  of  money  commonly 
known  as  cash,  onlv  await  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  of 
extraction  to  yield  an  annual  output  as  large  as  that  of  the  famous 
Calumet  and  Hecla  mines.  The  sands  of  the  Yangtze,  washed  down 
from  the  highlands  of  Tibet,  contained  so  nuich  gold  that  that  part  of 
its  course  as  it  enters  the  province  of  Szechuen  is  called  the  River  of 
Golden  Sand.  Much  more  importiuit  than  these,  however,  are  the 
deposits  of  coal  which  underlie  the  surface  formation  of  every 
province.  All  varieties  of  coal  are  found,  from  the  softest  lignite  to 
the  hardest  anthracite,  and  in  such  quantities  that,  according  to  the 
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careful  estimate  of  Baron  Richtofen,  the  famous  German  traveler  and 
geologist,  the  province  of  Shansi  alone  can  supply  the  whole  world,  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption,  for  three  thousand  years.  In  most 
cases  beds  of  iron  ore  lie  in  close  proximity  to  those  of  coal  and  can 
hence  be  easily  worked  and  smelted.  In  short,  the  natural  resources 
of  China,  both  in  variety  and  quantity,  are  so  great  that  she  stands 
second  to  no  other  nation  in  potential  wealth.  To  reduce  this  poten- 
tiality to  actuality  is  for  her  the  most  important  question  of  the  hour. 
For  this  purpose  she  has  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  labor  at  her 
command. 

Every  village  can  count  its  thousands  of  laborers,  every  city  its  tens 
of  thousands.  Experience  proves  that  the  Chinese  as  all-round  laborers 
can  easily  distance  all  competitors.  They  are  industrious,  intelligent, 
and  orderly.  They  can  work  under  conditions  that  would  kill  a  man 
of  a  less  hardy  race;  in  heat  that  would  suit  a  salamander  or  in  cold 
that  would  please  a  polar  bear,  sustaining  their  energies  through  long 
hours  of  unremitting  toil  with  only  a  few  bowls  of  rice. 

But  have  the  Chinese  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  their  industrial 
operations?  They  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  What  capital  they 
have  is  usually  invested  in  small  business  ventures.  It  is  their  instinct 
to  avoid  large  enterprises.  Thus  the  capital  in  the  country,  though 
undoubtedly  large,  may  be  likened  to  a  pile  of  sand  on  the  beach.  It 
has  great  extent,  but  is  so  utterly  lacking  in  cohesion  that  out  of  it  no 
lofty  structure  can  be  built.  Before  China  can  be  really  on  the  high 
road  to  prosperity  it  must  find  means  of  fully  utilizing  every  economic 
advantage  that  it  has.  Modern  methods  are  its  greatest  need.  Here 
is  America's  opportunity. 

The  Yankee  is  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  experi- 
menting with  a  new  idea  on  a  colossal  scale.  To  direct  vast  or  novel 
enterprises  is  a  perfectly  new  experience  to  the  Chinaman.  Give  him 
a  junk  and  he  will  with  ease  ride  out  the  fiercest  typhoon  that  ever 
lashed  the  seas.  But  give  him  an  ocean  leviathan  of  the  present  day, 
with  its  complicated  engines,  dynamos,  compasses,  and  other  modern 
appliances  for  navigating  a  ship,  and  he  will  be  truly  "all  at  sea"  in 
knowing  how  to  handle  it,  even  in  a  dead  calm. 

Of  all  public  works,  China  has  most  pressing  need  of  railroads. 
Only  ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  convince  one  man 
in  ten  of  the  immediate  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  railroads  into 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire.  To-day,  at  least  nine  out  of  ever.y  ten 
believe  that  railroads  ought  to  be  built  as  fast  as  possible.  This  com- 
plete change  of  public  opinion  within  so  short  a  time  shows  perhaps 
better  than  anything  else  how  fast  China  is  getting  into  the  swing  of 
the  world's  forward  movement.  There  are  at  present  only  about  400 
miles  of  railroad  open  to  traffic  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  all 
the  lines  building  and  projected  foot  up  to  5,000  or  6,000  miles  more. 
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China  proper  covers  about  as  many  square  miles  as  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Those  States,  with  a  population  of  50,000,000,  require 
100,000  miles  of  railroad  to  do  their  business.  China,  with  a  popula- 
tion eight  times  as  large,  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  need  at  least 
about  an  equal  mileage  of  roads  for  her  purposes.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  the  activity  in  railroad  construction  in  the  United  States  soon 
after  the  civil  war  should  find  a  parallel  in  China  in  coming  years. 

The  building  of  railroads  in  China  does  not  partake  of  the  specula- 
tive character  which  attended  the  building  of  some  of  the  American 
roads.  There  arc  no  wild  regions  to  be  opened  up  for  settlement,  no 
new  towns  to  be  built  along  the  route.  Here  is  a  case  of  the  railroad 
following  the  population,  and  not  that  of  the  population  following  the 
railroad.  A  road  built  through  populous  cities  and  famous  marts  has 
not  long  to  wait  for  traffic.     It  would  pay  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  first  railroad  in  China  was  built  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
from  the  Kaiping  mines  to  the  port  of  Taku.  I  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  securing  its  construction.  The  line,  though  in  an  out-of-the 
way  corner  of  the  Empire,  proved  so  profitable  from  the  very  start 
that  it  was  soon  extended  to  Tientsin  and  Pekin  in  one  direction,  and 
to  Shanhaikwan,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Great  Wall,  in  the  other. 
Not  long  ago  it  was  thought  advisable  to  build  a  branch  beyond  Shan- 
haikwan to  the  treaty  port  of  Newchwang.  This  branch  has  been 
completed  and  will  soon  be  opened  to  traffic.  Minister  Conger,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  State  Department,  says  that  the  road  now  pays  a 
dividend  of  14  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital  invested,  and  that  when 
the  entire  line  is  open  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent  is  expected.  The  era 
of  railroad  building  in  China  may  be  said  to  have  just  dawned.  China 
desires  nothing  better  than  to  have  Americans  lend  a  hand  in  this  great 
work. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  two  years  ago  to  obtain  for  an  American 
company  a  concession  to  build  a  railroad  between  Hankow,  the  great 
distributing  center  of  central  China,  and  Canton,  the  great  distributing 
center  of  south  China.  The  line  is  to  connect  with  the  Lu-Han  line 
on  the  north  and  with  the  Kowloon  line  on  the  south,  and  throughout 
its  whole  length  of  more  than  900  miles  will  run  through  opulent  cities, 
fertile  valleys,  and  cultivated  plains.  The  construction  of  such  a  line 
by  Americans  through  the  heail  of  China  can  not  fail  to  bring  the 
people  of  the  two  countries  into  closer  relations. 

Besides  railroads,  there  are  other  public  works  which  China  must 
undertake  sooner  or  later.  Among  them  are  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, city  water  supplies,  street  lighting  and  street  railways.  Owing 
to  the  traditional  friendship  between  the  two  countries  our  people  are 
well  disposed  toward  Americans.  They  are  willing  to  follow  their 
lead  in  these  new  enterprises,  where  they  might  spurn  the  assistance 
of  other  people  with  whom  they  have  been  on  less  friendly  terms  in 
the  past. 
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Such  being  the  economic  interdependence  of  China  and  the  United 
States  what  policy  should  each  country  pursue  toward  the  other  in 
order  to  gain  the  greatest  good  from  that  relationship?  In  my  judg- 
ment true  reciprocity  is  impossible  unless  each  country  has  perfect 
confidence  in  the  other  and  displays  on  all  occasions  a  desire  for  fair 
play  and  honest  dealing. 

Now,  reciprocity  demands  the  "  open  door."  China  long  ago 
adopted  that  policy  in  her  foreign  intercourse.  She  has  treaty  rela- 
tions with  all  the  European  powers,  together  with  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Mexico,  Japan,  and  Korea,  All  these  are  equally 
"favored  nations"  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  The  Swede  and  the 
Dane  enjoy  the  same  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions 
with  respect  to  commerce,  navigation,  travel,  and  residence  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire  as  are  accorded  to  the  Russian 
or  the  Englishman.  Any  favor  that  may  be  granted  to  Japan,  for 
instance,  at  once  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
China  in  her  treatment  of  strangers  within  her  gates  has  in  a  great 
many  respects  gone  even  beyond  what  is  required  by  international 
usage.  According  to  the  usual  practice  of  nations  no  country  is 
expected  to  accord  to  foreigners  rights  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  its 
own  Subjects  or  citizens.  But  China  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
indemnify  foreigners  who  have  fallen  victims  to  mob  violence  that  she 
is  looked  upon  in  a  sense  as  an  insurer  of  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
foreigners  residing  within  her  borders.  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
idea  current  among  foreigners  in  China  that  some  years  ago  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  who  happened  to  have 
some  articles  stolen  from  his  house  in  the  night,  estimated  his  loss  at 
$60,  and  actually  sent  the  bill  through  the  American  minister  at  Pekin 
to  the  Foreign  Office  for  payment.  The  Chinese  tariff  also  favors  for- 
eigners resident  in  China  much  more  than  it  does  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. Most  articles  imported  for  the  use  of  foreigners  are  on  the 
free  list.  Such  is  the  treatment  which  Americans,  in  common  with 
the  subjects  and  citizens  of  other  foreign  powers,  receive  in  China. 

Justice  would  seem  to  demand  equal  consideration  for  the  Chinese 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  China  does  not  ask  for  special  favors. 
All  she  wants  is  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges  accorded  other  nation- 
alities. Instead,  she  is  singled  out  for  discrimination  and  made  the 
subject  of  hostile  legislation.  Her  door  is  wide  open  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  their  door  is  slammed  in  the  face  of  her  people. 
I  am  not  so  biased  as  to  advocate  any  policy  that  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  they 
think  it  desirable  to  keep  out  the  objectionable  class  of  Chinese,  by 
all  means  let  them  do  so.  Let  them  make  their  immigration  laws  as 
strict  as  possible,  but  let  them  be  applicable  to  all  foreigners.  Would 
it  not  be  fairer  to  exclude  the  illiterate  and  degenerate  classes  of  all 
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nations  rather  than  to  make  an  arbitrary  ruling  against  the  Chinese 
alone?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  set  up  some  specific  test  of  fitness, 
such  as  ability  to  read  intelligently  the  American  Constitution?  That 
would  give  the  Chinese  a  chance  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
yet  effectually  restrict  their  immigration.  Such  a  law  would  be  prac- 
tically prohibitory  as  far  as  all  except  the  best  educated  Chinese  are 
concerned,  for  the  reason  that  the  written  language  of  the  Chinese  is 
so  entirely  different  from  the  spoken  tongue  that  few  of  the  immigrants 
would  be  able  to  read  with  intelligence  such  a  work  as  the  American 
Constitution.  Nevertheless,  a  law  of  that  kind  would  be  just  in  spirit 
and  could  not  rouse  resentment  in  the  Chinese  breast. 

Since  the  law  and  the  treaty  forbid  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers 
I  must  do  all  I  can  to  restrict  their  immigration.  I  should,  however, 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  as 
enforced,  scarcely  accomplishes  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  passed. 
It  aimed  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers  only,  while 
freely  admitting  all  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  respectable  mer- 
chant, who  would  be  an  irreproachable  addition  to  the  population  of  any 
country,  has  been  frequently  turned  back,  whereas  the  Chinese  high- 
binders, the  riffraff  and  scum  of  the  nation,  fugitives  from  justice  and 
adventurers  of  all  types,  have  too  often  effected  an  entrance  without 
much  difficulty.  This  is  because  the  American  officials  at  the  entrance 
ports  are  ignorant  of  Chinese  character  and  dialects  and  can  not  always 
discriminate  between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy.  Bascals  succeed 
in  deceiving  them,  while  the  respectable  but  guileless  Chinese  are 
often  unjustly  suspected,  inconveniently  detained,  or  even  sent  back 
to  China.  A  number  of  such  cases  have  been  brought  t6  my  atten- 
tion. It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  blame  any  official.  In 
view  of  their  limited  knowledge  of  Chinese  affairs,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  officials  sometimes  make  mistakes.  The  Americans  judge  us 
wrongly,  just  as  we  often  misjudge  them.  This  unpleasant  state  of 
things  is  to  be  deplored,  and  I  would  suggest  that  difficulties  might  l^e 
avoided  if  the  regular  officials,  in  passing  on  immigiunt  Chinamen, 
could  have  the  assistance  of  Chinese  consuls,  or  people  fitted  by  train- 
ing and  experience  in  China  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties. 

Great  misunderstanding  exists  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
Chinese  questions.  There  is  a  current  fear  that  if  all  restrictions  on 
Chinese  immigration  were  removed,  the  United  States  would  be  flooded 
with  my  countrymen.  Inasmuch  as  China  contains  some  400,000,000 
inhabitants,  a  wholesale  emigration  would  certainly  be  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  the  people  of  the  country  to  which  they  removed.  But  there 
is  no  danger  of  such  a  calamity  befalling  the  United  States.  Those 
who  view  it  with  alarm  only  show  how  profoundly  ignorant  they  are 
of  Chinese  chai^acter.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  con- 
servatism of  the  Chinese  is  their  absolute  horror  of  travel,  especially 
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by  sea.  They  regard  any  necessity  for  it  as  an  unmitigated  evil. 
They  do  not  often  visit  neighboring  towns,  much  less  adjoining  prov- 
inces or  foreign  countries.  So  pronounced  is  their  prejudice  against 
travel  that,  until  they  could  be  educated  into  a  different  view,  Chinese 
railroads  would  for  the  first  few  years  have  to  depend  for  their  profits 
on  freight  rates  rather  than  passenger  fares.  To  the  American  or 
Englishman  who  proceeds  to  go  abroad  as  soon  as  he  has  accumulated 
a  little  money,  their  state  of  mind  may  seem  incomprehensible,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  account. 

How,  then,  is  the  presence  of  so  many  Chinese  in  America  explained? 
By  the  fact  that  some  forty  years  ago,  when  the  Pacific  railway  was 
building,  there  was  great  scarcity  of  laborers.  Agents  went  to  China 
and  induced  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  to  come  to  this  country 
and  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad.  After  their  work  was 
done  most  of  them  returned  home,  taking  their  earnings  with  them. 
They  told  their  relatives  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  for  making 
money  in  this  country,  and  they  in  turn  decided  to  seek  their  fortunes 
here.  Were  it  not  for  this  circumstance,  there  would  be  no  more  Chi- 
nese in  this  country  than  there  are  in  Europe,  where  wages  are  also 
much  higher  than  in  China.  As  it  is,  all  who  are  in  the  United  States 
are  from  the  province  of  Canton,  and  they  come  from  two  or  three 
places  only  of  that  one  province. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rules  of  international  intercourse  as  observed 
by  Western  nations  among  themselves  are  not  applicable  to  intercourse 
with  Eastern  nations.  True  it  is  that  the  people  of  the  East  speak  dif- 
ferent languages  and  have  different  customs,  manners,  religions,  and 
ways  of  thinking  from  the  people  of  the  West.  But  the  rule  of  con- 
traries is  by  no  means  a  safe  guide  through  the  intricacies  of  social 
observances.  By  disregarding  the  common  civilities  of  life,  which  are 
considered  very  important  in  China,  and  by  assuming  a  lofty  air  of 
superiority,  foreigners  frequently  make  themselves  unpopular  in  China. 
Americans  have  the  reputation  there  of  being  abrupt,  English  dicta- 
torial. In  recent  years  competition  in  trade  with  people  of  other 
nationalities  has  reduced  their  profits  and  forced  them,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  custom,  to  be  more  suave  in  their  manners.  Foreigners  are 
sometimes  guilty,  also,  of  practicing  all  sorts  of  tricks  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting natives.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  standard 
of  business  honestj'^  is  very  high.  The  '*yea,  yea"  of  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant is  as  good  as  gold.  Not  a  scrap  of  paper  is  necessary  to  bind 
him  to  his  word.  Friendly  feeling  between  the  people  of  China  and 
those  of  the  United  States  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  the  Ameri- 
cans would  always  remember,  in  whatever  dealings  they  may  have  with 
the  Chinese,  that  '* Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

I  believe  that  the  Western  nations  want  to  treat  the  people  of  the 
Orient  fairly.     It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  Japan  has  been  able  to 
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revise  her  exterritorial  treaties,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  fairminded- 
ness  of  England  and  other  countries  that  they  have  thrown  no  obstacles 
in  her  way.  I  hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  China  may  fol- 
low in  her  footsteps. 

In  the  meantime  China  observes  with  interest  that  the  planting  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  Philippine  Islands  will  make  the  United 
States  her  neighbor  in  the  future,  as  she  has  been  her  friend  in  the 
past.  It  is  her  earnest  hope  that  the  United  States  will  make  no 
attempt  to  bar  Asiatics  from  her  new  shores,  but  that  she  will  seize 
this  opportunity  to  strengthen  friendly  relations  of  mutual  helpfulness 
between  the  two  countries.  No  other  nation  has  a  stronger  claim  to 
the  confidence  of  China  than  has  the  United  States.  The  very  first 
article  of  the  first  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  nations  provides 
that  there  shall  be  peace  and  friendship  between  them  and  between 
their  people.  Through  a  half  century  of  intercourse  no  untoward 
circumstance  has  interinipted  those  amicable  relations.  More  than 
once  the  United  States  Government  has  used  its  good  offices  to  pro- 
mote Chinese  interests  and  welfare.  Nations,  like  individuals,  appre- 
ciate favors,  and,  like  them  also,  resent  indignities.  The  sentiment  of 
good  will  entertained  by  the  Government  and  people  of  China  toward 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  is  strong  and  pro- 
found because  of  the  long,  unblemished  past,  but  underneath  it  all 
there  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  natural  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
irritation  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  deal  now  less  liberally 
with  the  Chinese  than  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the  best  guar- 
antee of  friendship  is  self-interest,  surely  the  friendship  of  a  nation  of 
400,000,000  people  ought  to  be  worth  cultivating.  China  does  not  ask 
for  much.  She  has  no  thought  of  territorial  aggi'andizement,  of  self- 
glorification  in  any  form.  All  she  wants  is  gentle  peace,  sweet  friend- 
ship, helpful  exchange  of  benefits,  and  the  generous  application  of 
that  golden  rule  which  people  of  all  nations  and  all  creeds  should 
delight  to  follow. 
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By  Frederick  Wells  Williams. 


It  is  customary  in  the  West  to  consider  the  civilization  of  China  as 
a  thing  by  itself,  without  relation  to  the  factors  which  have  influenced 
or  evolved  our  own  type  of  culture.  The  ways  of  men  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  Asia  have  diverged  widely  and  long  indeed,  but  we  can  no 
longer  deny  the  proofs,  if  not  of  their  common  origin,  at  least  of  their 
frequent  intermixture  and  of  their  development  under  substantially 
similar  conditions.  With  many  of  these  proofs  the  trained  scientist 
must  be  left  to  deal,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  anything  save  the  bare 
results  of  his  investigations  will  become  popular  reading.  Almost  the 
only  exception  to  the  general  truth  of  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in 
the  study  of  the  myths  and  legends  of  these  exotic  peoples  and  their 
comparison  with  folklore  elsewhere.  Here,  happily,  the  process  is  as 
interesting  as  the  result  desired.  If  we  treat  patiently  the  fantastic 
brood  with  which  primitive  man  surrounds  himself,  even  humoring  a 
little  their  eccentricities,  we  are  promised  in  time  a  key  to  their  caba- 
listic lore  and  an  answer  to  the  mystery  of  man's  origin. 

Something  has  already  been  done  to  show  the  connection  between 
customs  and  superstitions,  as  well  as  between  languages,  in  the  Indo- 
European  race  group.  The  ghosts  and  monsters  of  ancient  India  and 
Persia  reappearing  in  classical  and  mediaeval  garb  in  Europe  declare 
again  the  essential  unity  of  one  of  the  world's  great  families.  It 
remains  to  show  the  remoter  but  still  evident  affinity  between  all  the 
races  of  man.  Such  investigations  carry  us  far  away  in  time  as  well 
as  space.  Through  the  welter  of  fancies,  characterizing  the  mental 
processes  of  primitive  and  savage  peoples  seeming  to  live  in  their 
imaginations  rather  than  in  a  world  of  material  matter,  we  may  trace, 
perhaps,  the  dimly  remembered  forms  of  antediluvian  creatures  that 
continued  their  existence  down  to  a  period  when  man  had  to  struggle 
with  them  for  supremacy.  An  inspection  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
mesozoic  saurians  suggests  the  familiar  dragon  common  to  the  mythol- 
ogy of  all  races  alike,  and  the  obvious  inference  that  these  supposed 
flights  of  imagination  were  only  disordered  memories  of  fierce  contests 
with  actual  animal  enemies  long  since  disappeared.  In  this  sense  the 
contest  between  Bel  and  Tifimat  in  early  Babylonian  myth  finds  its 
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analogue  in  the  encounters  with  the  Chinese  Lung,  the  most  popular 
and  persistent  monster  of  Farther  Asia.  And  it  is  at  least  a  curious 
fact  that  the  so-called  "dragons'  bones"  sold  by  apothecaries  in  China 
are  fossilized  teeth.  So,  too,  the  sea  serpent,  the  unicorn  (the  Ki-lin) — 
adopted  as  a  royal  emblem  alike  by  ancient  Israel  and  Japan — the 
sphinx,  and  the  phoenix  are  common  alike  to  Europe  and  China, 
where  they  not  only  assume  similar  forms,  but  are  ascribed  the  same 
supernatural  attributes.* 

Such  scattered  fragments  of  information  upon  this  topic  as  have  been 
collected  for  this  paper  serve  merely  to  illustrate  the  study  of  Chinese 
folklore.  Much  must  be  learned  before  it  can  be  placed  on  a  scientific 
basis. 

It  will  be  convenient  first  of  all  to  contrast  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese creation  myths.  According  to  the  Taoist  doctrine — which  is  of  all 
their  speculative  systems  the  most  characteristically  Chinese — in  the 
beginning  there  was  nothingness;  then  the  indefinite  produced  the 
definite,  or  finite  chaos,  out  of  which  came  the  yang  principle,  or 
light,  and  following  this  came  yin  or  darkness.  From  the  alternations 
of  yang  and  yin,  of  day  and  night,  were  derived  all  things.  The  idea 
is  a  simple  one  common  to  many  of  the  earliest  philosophies  known. 
It  appears  in  the  ancient  cults  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  India,  and  Persia, 
and  can  be  fairly  referred  to  the  natural  promptings  of  primitive  man 
as  he  first  watched  the  operations  of  nature.  The  dualistic  idea  thus 
carried  back  to  the  beginning  does  not  of  itself  imply  a  common  origin 
for  the  human  race,  nor  need  we  consider  it  as  other  than  self-evident 
as  soon  as  man  begins  to  think.  It  ranges  through  the  realm  of  Chi- 
nese metaphysical  speculations,  but  not,  as  in  Persia,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  guiding  principle.  It  is  a  similarity  less  i*emarkable 
than  that  of  the  triad  idea  which  is  also  common  to  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
and  China.  Thus  in  the  first  two  nations  we  have  major  triads  Anu, 
Ea,  and  Bel — heaven,  the  waters,  and  the  earth — and  Osiris,  Isis,  and 
Horus,  eternal  elements  of  the  visible  universe  personified  and  wor- 
shiped; in  the  latter  there  is  the  same  elemental  division  of  nature 
into  the  "Three  Powers,"  heaven,  earth,  and  man,  no  one  of  which  is 
fertile  by  itself,  the  union  of  all  three  embodying  creative  force. 

The  cosmic  myth  of  Taoism  which  thus  establishes  man  in  this 
supreme  company  does  not,  however,  intimate  that  this  element  of  a 
primeval  trinity  was  anything  more  than  the  prototype  of  the  genus 
homo.  ''His  body,"  says  the  document  quoted,  ''was  quadrangular 
in  likeness,  his  face  was  round,  his  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  heaven's 
birth.  He  ever  stood  erect  looking  at  the  four  quarters  of  the  great 
earth,  even  beholding  all  beneath  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  horizon.'' 
To  this  being,  thus  contemplating  the  created  universe,  came  down  on 


it 


*  Compare  an  entertaining  and  suggestive  study  of  this  phase  of  folklore,  entitled 
Mythical  Monsters,"  by  Charles  Gould,  Tx)ndon,  1886. 
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a  ray  of  light  the  Father  of  Taoism,  a  controller  of  all  things,  who 
after  looking  upon  the  creature  and  seeing  that  he  was  good  explained 
the  laws  of  nature  to  him.  At  the  separation  of  chaos,  ''  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  had  not  been  established.  Therefore  heaven 
and  earth  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  original  ether  of  the  dual 
powers  (Yang  and  Yin),  and  in  their  secret  conjugal  combinations, 
first  produced  you,  five  in  number,  who  are  located  at  the  five  cardinal 
points — that  is,  a  being  whom  I  have  called  Wat^r  Sire,  the  North; 
the  South,  styled  Red  Sire;  Wood  Sire  in  the  East,  and  Gold  Mother 
in  the  West.  These  all  thoroughly  understand  the  abstruse  doctrine 
of  renovation.  Your  disposition  being  mild  and  gentle,  and  your 
bodily  constitution  being  less  agile,  you  therefore  happened  to  be  last 
of  the  five  that  appeared  in  the  world.  I  have  been  waiting  for  you 
all  to  enter  life;  as  this  has  now  taken  place,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
do;  I  shall  therefore  depart." 

When  asked  whither  he  went,  the  ineflfable  one  replied:  '* Beyond 
the  circle  of  water  that  terminates  the  universe  there  is  the  pure 
original  water,  and  beyond  this  there  is  still  the  region  of  perfect 
nihility,  the  ether  of  spontaneousness.  When,  with  an  immaterial 
nature,  I  enter  the  region  of  matter,  I  assume  bodily  form;  but  when 
I  return  to  that  endless  void,  1  lay  that  form  aside  and  return  to  my 
natural  state.  Do  you  understand  this?  Now  I  will  call  your  four 
elders  to  come  and  assist  in  performing  the  wonderful  works  yet  to  be 
done."  And  saying  this  the  Great  Spirit  called  aloud  "  with  a  fearful 
thundering  voice"  to  each  quarter  of  the  heavens,  "  and  then  turning, 
bounded  beyond  the  clouds,  and  disappeared  in  a  golden  halo  of  light." 

To  this  genius  of  the  earth,  representing  the  center  or  fifth  cardinal 
point,  came  in  turn  the  Red,  Wood,*  and  Water  sires,  and  while  they 
were  conversing  "a  white  mist  was  seen  lying  across  the  horizon,  and 
upon  it  was  Gold  Mother  walking  deliberately.  She  approached  and 
presented  the  usual  compliments.  Elach  gazed  with  fixed  eye  upon 
her,  and  noticed  the  leopard's  tail,  her  tiger  teeth,  and  her  disheveled 
hair.  Her  head  was  covered  with  flowers;  a  dress  adorned  with  various 
precious  stones  was  thrown  loosely  over  her  shoulder;  a  long  petti 
coat  of  mulberrv  bark  was  fastened  round  her  waist."  This  remark- 
able  quintette,  after  a  brief  exchange  of  compliments,  proceed  at  once 
to  the  great  task  for  which  they  are  assembled,  the  creation  of  man.  The 
earth  genius,  called  Yellow  Sire,'  finds  in  a  cavern  the  ether  pulse  and 

*  Wood  Sire  is  described  as  tall,  slender,  and  beautiful;  his  breast  is  entinined  with 
silken  vines  and  his  loins  bound  with  green  rattan  and  leaves  sewn  with  wild  hemp. 
There  may  be  some  analogy  between  him  and  the  Indian  Siva,  who  is  closely  con- 
nected to  Dionysus. 

•  Hwang  ( yellow ) ,  *  *  means  extensive,  liberal,  upright,  clever,  and  intelligent.  The 
virtue  of  hwang  harmonizes  perfectly  to  the  principles  of  rectitude;  his  merits  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  Great  Earth.    Such  a  title  well  becomes  such  a  personage.'' 
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fashions  a  furnace  and  kettle;  Wood  Sire  on  the  East  smelts  a  tripod 
of  the  purest  of  the  five  metals — gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  and  tin;  Gold 
Matron  from  the  West,  taking  five  colored  earths,  moulds  a  crucible; 
Water  Sire  "opened  a  precious  crystal  rock  and  caught  the  fresh  genii 
water  as  it  dripped  down  and  put  it  in  the  crucible,  while  Red  Sire, 
facing  the  South,  bored  straight  into  the  body  of  a  mulberry  tree  and 
obtained  fresh  genii  fire  to  boil  the  water  with." 

Thus  the  five  elders,  leaving  no  detail  unattended,  ''exercised  their 
whole  minds  and  souls,  laying  aside  every  other  thought,  care,  and 
work  while  perfecting  this  one;  at  one  time  increasing  the  fire  and 
now  diminishing  it  till  the  fire  had  attained  its  full  measure  of  heat, 
or  nearly  so;  and  on  the  eighty-first  day  of  the  process  a  beautiful 
cloud  hung  over  the  furnace  and  the  caldron  and  sweet  dew  fell  on  the 
Seu  Mountain.  Gold  Matron  and  Wood  Sire,  preceiving  that  the 
refining  process  was  completed,  removed  the  cover  and,  lol  two  little 
things  lay  in  each  other's  embrace  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Gold 
Matron  put  forth  her  hand  and  took  up  one  at  random  and,  behold, 
it  was  a  male  child  I  Wood  Sire  raised  the  other  and,  lol  it  was  a 
female  infant.     Both  were  exceedingly  delighted." 

>lever  was  homunculus  more  carefully  conceived  or  accepted  by  his 
creators  with  greater  rejoicing.  They  all  ''  leaped  for  joy  and  mutual 
delight,"  it  is  said,  and  then,  returning  each  to  his  habitation,  left  the 
children  to  ''imbibe  the  genial  influences  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the 
grotto  till  they  mutually  understood  the  relations  and  the  mysteries  of 
conjugal  life."  In  time  children  were  born  and  the  earth  became 
peopled  with  their  progeny. 

In  the  Japanese  account  of  creation,  related  in  the  sacred  scripture 
of  Shinto,  called  the  Kojiki,  the  formation  of  the  earth — or  rather  of 
the  Japanese  Islands — is  immediately  followed  by  the  birth  of  a 
numl)er  of  kami,  deities  imagined  after  the  manner  of  the  gods  of 
Greece  as  onl}-  more  powerful  human  beings.  There  is  no  difference 
apparently  in  the  process  b}"  which  the  divine  pair,  Izanagi  and  Izanami, 
deputed  to  the  task,  produce  islands  and  divinities.  At  length  in  giv- 
ing birth  to  the  Fire  God,  Izanami  is  burnt  and  dies.  Her  spouse 
forthwith  slab's  the  hateful  ofi'spring,  and  then  occurs  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  episodes  in  the  epos,  when  he  journeys  to  the  underworld, 
Orpheus-like,  to  bid  his  wife  return. 

"Thereupon  his  Augustness  Izanagi,  wishing  to  meet  and  see  his 
younger  sister  [his  wife],  followed  after  her  to  the  Land  of  Hades.  So 
when  from  the  palace  she  raised  the  door  and  came  out  to  meet  him, 
his  Augustness  Izanagi  spoke,  saying:  'Thine  Augustness,  my  lovely 
younger  sister!  The  lands  that  I  and  thou  made  are  not  yet  finished 
making;  so  come  back  I'  Then  her  Augustness  Izanami  answered,  say- 
ing: 'Lamentable  indeed  that  thou  camest  not  sooner!  I  have  eaten 
of  the  furnace  of  Hades.  Nevertheless,  as  I  reverence  the  entry  here 
of  thine  Augustness,  my  lovely  elder  brother,  I  wish  to  return.     More- 
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over,  I  will  discuss  it  particularly  with  the  deities  of  Hades.  Look 
not  at  me.'  Having  thus  spoken,  she  went  back  inside  the  palace,  and 
as  she  tarried  there  very  long  he  could  not  wait.  So  having  taken  and 
broken  ofif  one  of  the  end  teeth  of  the  multitudinous  and  close-toothed 
comb  stuck  in  the  august  left  bunch  of  his  hair,  he  lit  one  light  and 
went  in  and  looked.  Maggots  were  swarming  and  she  was  rotting, 
and  in  her  head  dwelt  the  Great  Thunder,  and  in  her  breast  dwelt  the 
Fire  Thunder,  and  in  her  belly  dwelt  the  Black  Thunder,  and  in  her 
private  parts  dwelt  the  Cleaving  Thunder,  and  in  her  left  hand  dwelt 
the  Young  Thunder,  and  in  her  right  hand  dwelt  the  Earth  Thunder, 
and  in  her  left  foot  dwelt  the  Rumbling  Thunder,  and  in  her  right  foot 
dwelt  the  Couchant  Thunder.  Altogether  eight  thunder  deities  had 
been  born  and  dwelt  there.  Hereupon  his  Augustness  Izanagi,  over- 
awed at  the  sight,  fled  back.  Whereupon  his  younger  sister  said:  '  Thou 
hast  put  me  to  shame,'  and  at  once  sent  the  Ugly  Female  of  Hades  to 
pursue  him.  So  his  Augustness  Izanagi  took  his  black  august  head- 
dress and  cast  it  down,  and  it  instantly  turned  into  grapes.  While  she 
picked  them  up  and  ate  them  he  fled  on.  But  as  she  still  pursued  him, 
he  took  and  broke  the  multitudinous  and  close-toothed  comb  in  the  right 
bunch  of  his  hair  and  cast  it  down,  and  it  instantly  turned  into  bam- 
boo sprouts.  While  she  pulled  them  up  and  ate  them,  he  fled  on. 
Again,  later  his  younger  sister  sent  the  eight  thunder  deities  with  a 
thousand  and  five  hiTndred  warriors  of  Hades  to  pursue  him.  So  he, 
drawing  the  ten-grasp  saber  that  was  augustly  girded  on  him,  fled  for- 
ward, brandishing  it  in  his  back  hand  [i.  e.,  behind  him],  and  as  they 
still  pursued  he  took,  on  reaching  the  base  of  the  Even  Pass  of  Hades, 
three  peaches  that  were  growing  at  its  base,  and  waited  and  smote  his 
pursuers  therewith,  so  that  they  all  fled  back.  .  .  .  Last  of  all  his 
younger  sister,  her  Augustness  Lsanami,  came  out  herself  in  pursuit. 
So  he  drew  a  thousand-draft  rock,  and  with  it  blocked  up  the  Even 
Pass  of  Hades,  and  placed  the  rock  in  the  middle;  and  they  stood  oppo- 
site to  one  another  and  exchanged  leave-takings,  and  her  Augustness 
Izanami  said:  'My  lovely  elder  brother,  thine  AugustnessI  If  thou 
do  like  this,  I  will  one  day  strangle  to  death  a  thousand  of  the  folks  of 
thy  land.'  Then  his  Augustness  Izanagi  replied:  'My  lovely  younger 
sister,  thine  AugustnessI  If  thou  do  this,  I  will  in  one  day  set  up  a 
thousand  and  five  hundred  parturition  houses.  In  this  manner  each 
day  a  thousand  people  would  surely  die,  and  each  day  a  thousand  and 
five  hundred  people  would  surely  be  born.'  So  her  Augustness  Iza- 
nami is  called  the  Great  Deity  of  Hades    .     .     ."  etc.* 

Izanagi,  though  now  forever  deprived  of  his  helpmeet,  manages 
very  creditably  by  himself  to  continue  the  business  of  creating  divini- 
ties, who  exude  from  his  person  while  he  washes  off  the  pollution  of 
hades,  and  from  whom  in  time  are  descended  the  human  inhabitants 

^'^The  Kojiki/'  translated  by  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  in  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  X.    Supplement. 
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of  Japan.  As  a  cosmic  myth  this  falls  distinctly  short  of  the  high 
conceptions  of  its  Chinese  prototype,  being  cruder,  more  naive  and 
inconsequential  than  the  other — an  imaginative  effort  of  a  ruder  and 
less  sophisticated  folk.  Yet  its  chief  value,  that  of  the  earliest  genuine 
document  of  a  pure  Altaic  people,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated;  and 
herein  lies  the  charm  to  Western  readers  of  incidents  that,  but  for 
some  of  their  grotesque  details,  might  have  been  taken  from  the 
verses  of  Hesiod  or  Ovid.  Beyond  resemblances  of  the  most  super- 
ficial sort  (as  in  the  agency  of  male  and  female  in  creation,  in  the 
existence  of  a  Great  Spirit  before  heaven  and  earth  were  made)  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  myths  are  radically  different.  The  former  are 
for  the  most  part  'impassible,  passionless,  uninteresting,"  as  com- 
pared with  the  fancies  developed  upon  these  themes  among  ancient 
peoples  in  the  West.  Their  fundamental  idea  may  be  loftier,  more 
philosophical,  but  their  imaginative  genius  fails  in  the  attempt  to  per- 
sonify the  operations  of  nature  and  endow  them  with  life. 

The  Japanese  tales,  on  the  other  hand,  abound  in  instances  where 
human  traits  and  passions  are  transferred  to  the  powers  above,  who 
feel  and  act  in  all  respects  like  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  who  are  disor- 
derly and  irresponsible  after  the  manner  of  savages,  but  whose 
human  nature  renders  them  in  some  vague  fashion  quite  engaging 
to  follow.  It  is  with  Greece  rather  than  with  China  that  Japanese 
mythology  must  be  compared.  In  both  we  have  the  same  wayward 
feeling  for  impersonation,  characteristic  alike  of  children  and  of 
primitive  races  with  artistic  instincts;  the  same  assemblage  of  gods 
in  heaven  not  only  caring  for  but  visiting  and  interfering  with  mortals; 
the  same  material  representations  of  Olympus  and  Hades;  the  same 
gradual  withdrawal  of  personal  intercourse  between  human  and  divine, 
as  the  golden  age  melts  away  into  the  dull  prose  of  recorded  history. 
In  neither  set  of  myths  is  there  anything  properly  corresponding  to 
a  religious  system,  until  they  become  coordinated  by  philosophers  of 
a  later  age. 

Resemblances  between  individual  episodes  in  these  far-distant  col- 
lections of  primitive  folk-tales  are  less  obvious  than  their  general 
similarity  of  type.  Mention  has  been  alrejidy  made  of  the  most 
striking  parallel,  that  of  Izanagi's  descent  into  the  lower  world  to 
redeem  his  wife,  and  Orpheus's  expedition  for  the  same  purpose.  To 
find  a  fitting  analogy  to  the  withdrawal  of  Ama  Terasu,  the  Sun  God- 
dess, from  the  heavens,  we  should  go  to  an  older  mythology,  that 
of  Babylonia,  where,  in  Ishtar's  search  for  her  lover  Tammuz  in  hell, 
all  nature  suffers  and  is  dead  until  her  return — clearly  a  story  symbol- 
izing the  torpor  of  vegetable  life  in  winter  and  its  return  to  vigor  in 
spring.  The  Japanese  tale  runs  as  follows:  A  brother  of  the  Sun 
Goddess  having  exhausted  her  patience  by  a  long  career  of  crime  and 
insult,  finally  caps  the  climax  of  his  misdeeds  by  breaking  a  hole  in 
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the  top  of  her  "awful  weaving  hall,"  where  she  sat  with  her  four- 
score maidens  weaving  the  august  garments  of  the  deities,  and  throw- 
ing upon  the  frightened  group  "  a  heavenly  piebald  horse,  which  he  had 
flayed  with  a  backward  flaying."  The  Goddess  then  closed  fast  the 
portal  of  her  heavenly  roclt  dwelling,  and  all  the  world  became  dark 
and  "the  voices  of  the  myriad  deities  were  like  unto  the  flies  in  the 
fifth  moon  as  they  swarmed,  and  a  myriad  portents  of  woe  all  arose." 
When  the  crowd  was  assembled  about  the  closed  door,  the  Goddess  of 
Mirth  performed  a  dance  with  a  mirror,  while  eight  hundred  myriad 
deities  laughed  together,  and  the  plain  of  high  heaven  shook  with  the 
noise.  Opening  the  door  a  little,  the  Sun  Goddess  inquired  why  the 
company  rejoiced  when  the  world  was  wrapped  in  gloom  because  of 
her  absence.  "We  are  glad,"  they  answered,  "because  there  is  a 
deity  more  brilliant  than  thine  Augustness; "  and  when  a  pardonable 
jealousy  made  her  come  forth  to  see  her  own  fair  face  in  the  mirror, 
they  cleverly  pushed  the  door  to  behind  her,  and  the  earth  was  once 
more  Imthed  in  light. 

It  is  easy  to  exclaim  against  this  rather  unkind  reflection  upon  fem- 
inine weakness  and  vanity,  that  the  legend  was  fabricated  when  coarse 
and  cruel  man  ruled  society  by  sheer  brute  strength.  Yet  this  criti- 
cism, if  made,  would  be  far  from  just  or  true.  The  incident  really 
exhibits  the  utter  inability  of  the  combined  heavenly  host  to  compel 
one  of  its  female  members  to  return  to  their  society.  After  their 
suc<5essful  ruse  they  concede  her  superiority  by  giving  her  precedence 
over  all  other  divinities  of  heaven,  a  supremacy  which  she  has  always 
enjoyed  in  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese  people.  In  the  same  manner 
the  authority  of  her  sex  is  exhibited  in  Ama  Terasu's  punishment  of 
her  brother,  the  Moon  God,  by  forbidding  him  to  appear  in  her  com- 
pany because  of  brutal  and  tyrannical  conduct  toward  earth's  inhabit- 
ants on  a  melancholy  occasion.  The  instinctive  love  of  woman's 
tenderness  and  the  idealization  which  goes  with  our  appreciation  of 
her  gentleness  and  grace  have  made  their  impress  everywhere  upon 
the  religions  as  well  as  the  folk-tales  of  the  world.  The  adoration  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  among  Christians,  of  Tien  Hou  Mang  among  Taoists, 
and  of  Kwan  Yin,  Goddess  of  Mercy,  among  the  Buddhists  of  China 
and  Japan,  are  instances  of  the  same  fundamental  idea  developed  in 
more  complex  institutions;  nor  will  it  be  denied  that  reverence  for  the 
Ewig  Weibliche  thus  embodied  is  a  true  feeling,  a  right  and  natui'al 
craving. 

It  is  proper  to  emphasize  this  nobler  attitude  toward  the  weaker  sex 
manifested  in  the  earlier  civilization  of  the  East,  because  we  are  too 
often  led  by  the  customs  prevailing  there  to-day  to  conclude  that  the 
Asiatic  has  ever  been  regardless  of  woman's  rights.  A  great  store  of 
anecdotes  might  be  adduced  to  establish  a  contrary  conclusion.  One 
must  be  allowed  here  to  typify  the  admiration  excited  by  unselfish  and 
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courageous  acts  of  women — an  admiration  as  spontaneously  enkindled 
in  the  East  as  among  ourselves  when  the  achievement  is  really  deserv- 
ing. The  heroine  of  this  incident  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  China 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Yung-loh,  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  but  the  story  seems  to  owe  its  birth  to  a  much  older 
tradition.  The  father  of  Ko-ai,  having  been  ordered  to  cast  a  huge 
bell  of  bronze,  had  failed  twice  in  the  very  diflScult  task,  the  metal 
having  ' '  honeycombed  "  in  each  attempt.  Yung-loh,  being  thoroughly 
enraged  at  the  double  failure,  promised  the  founder  that  he  would 
behead  him  if  the  third  trial  did  not  prove  successful.  Then  it  was 
that  the  girl  of  16  showed  the  metal  in  her  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Taking  counsel  of  a  master  astrologer,  she  learned  that  the  only  means 
of  averting  calamity  and  insuring  a  perfect  casting  was  that  of  mixing 
a  virgin's  blood  in  the  molten  stream  as  it  filled  the  mold.  To  save 
her  father's  life,  therefore,  she  plunged  headlong  into  the  liquid  mass 
as  the  third  casting  was  being  made,  and  all  that  remained  of  her  was 
the  shoe  which  a  workman  had  grasped  and  pulled  ofif  her  foot  in 
frantic  effort  to  prevent  her  sudden  plunge.  The  wretched  father 
was  carried  home  a  raving  maniac;  but  the  astrologer  must  have 
known  his  business,  for  was  not  the  bell  a  perfect  success,  as  anyone 
may  prove  to-day  by  going  to  Pekin  and  listening  to  its  sonorous 
boom?  Only  every  stroke  is  followed  by  a  low,  wailing  cry  that 
seems  to  reverberate  the  word  hsieh  (shoe)  in  fainter  and  fainter  tones 
until  all  is  still.  That,  they  say,  is  poor  Ko-ai  calling  for  her  lost  shoe. 
This  pathetic  legend  might  perhaps  be  duplicated  in  more  than  one 
literature  of  eastern  and  western  romancers.  A  still  more  widely 
diffused  genus  of  folk-tale,  based  upon  the  evanescent  charm  of  woman- 
hood, is  discovered  in  the  so-called  "  Swan-Maiden"  group.  The  type 
of  this  group  appears  clearly  in  the  far  north  of  Asia,  where  among 
the  Samoyeds  the  tale,  shorn  of  its  adornments,  runs  somewhat  as 
follows:  A  hunter  coming  upon  an  old  woman  chopping  birch  trees 
stopped  and  helped  her  cut  and  carry  the  logs  to  her  hut.  Highly 
gratified  at  this  attention  she  bade  him  hide  there  and  sec  what  would 
happen.  Presently  seven  beautiful  girls  came  in,  asked  if  anyone  was 
about,  and  being  told  that  the  woman  was  quite  alone,  took  their  way 
to  a  neighboring  lake  where  they  went  in  swimming.  The  man  fol- 
lowed them,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  his  aged  hostess,  stole  one  of 
the  feather  dresses  left  on  the  shore  by  the  maidens.  Of  course,  when 
they  emerged  one  hapless  girl  was  unable  to  find  her  costume  and 
could  not  fly  away  with  her  companions.  She  begged  the  hunter  to 
restore  her  clothes ''because  she  was  freezing,"  and  even  promised 
if  he  did  to  become  his  wife;  but  he  does  not  yield  until  she  consents 
to  secure  for  him  the  hearts  of  some  villains  who  have  slain  his  mother. 
She  does  so,  and  the  story  then  mmbles  on  in  a  wilderness  of  inven- 
tions which  need  not  concern  us.     Among  the  Tartars  the  swan- 
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women  are  grim  and  evil-hearted  creatures,  sometimes  darkening  the 
whole  sky  with  their  raven  wings,  and  again  lapping  the  blood  of  the 
slain,  while  in  the  Shetland  Islands  a  similar  myth  brings  the  women 
to  the  bathing  beach  in  the  guise  of  seals. 

The  feather-dress  7?^C'^^/*  reappears  in  western  Asia,  with  abundant 
adornment,  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  as  a  basis  of  the 
"Story  of  Hasan  of  el-Basrah."  Here  the  hero,  while  idling  in  a 
wonderful  garden,  beheld  ten  great  birds,  among  them  one  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  rest,  alight;  and  as  he  concealed  himself  to  watch  at 
greater  advantage  "they  seated  themselves  upon  the  couch,  and  each 
of  them  rent  open  its  skin  with  its  talons  and  came  forth  from  it,  and 
lo,  it  was  a  dress  of  feathers.  There  came  from  the  dresses  ten  dam- 
sels, virgins,  who  shamed  by  their  beauty  the  luster  of  the  moon;  and 
when  they  had  divested  themselves,  they  all  descended  into  the  pool 
and  washed,  and  proceeded  to  play  and  to  jest  together,  the  bird  who 
surpassed  the  others  throwing  them  down  and  plunging  them,  and 
they  fleeing  from  her  and  unable  to  put  forth  their  hands  to  her." 
Hasan  becomes  violently  enamored,  but  is  unable  to  detain  them  until, 
on  a  subsequent  visit,  he  is  told  to  secure  the  dress  of  the  leader.  The 
girl  is  wild  with  terror  at  first,  but  eventually  turns  into  a  pretty  good 
wife  and  becomes  the  mother  of  two  boys.  The  dress  of  feathers  is 
not  destroyed,  however,  and  during  her  husband's  absence  from  home 
she  secures  it  by  a  ruse  from  his  old  mother  and  instantly  flies  oft'  in 
it  with  her  children  to  the  Islands  of  Wak-Wak.  These  islands,  from 
which  Hasan  eventually  regains  his  wife,  are  supposed  by  commenta- 
tors to  be  either  Japan  or  the  Sunda  islands,  and  it  has  been  reasonably 
suggested  that  their  name  is  derived  from  the  cry  "Wok- Wok"  of  the 
great  Bird  of  Paradise  which  abounds  there.  A  similar  encounter  with 
bird-women  occurs  also  in  the  Arabic  romance  of  Seyf-Zu-1-Yezin.* 

Returning  now  to  eastern  Asia  we  again  meet,  in  the  islands  of  Lew 
Chew,  a  member  of  the  mysterious  company,  who  is  a3  beautiful  as  her 
sisters  of  Siberia.  A  respectable  young  man — ^goes  the  story  as  related 
by  a  Chinese  enovy  to  Lew  Chew — was  scandalized  to  find  a  female 
bathing  in  his  spring.  After  the  old,  old  fashion,  which  boys  the 
world  over  know,  he  sought  her  clothes  on  a  neighboring  bush,  but 
was  amazed  to  find  as  he  confiscated  them  that  they  were  of  gossamer, 
ruddy  and  gay  with  sunset  hues,  altogether  unlike  any  dame's  dress 
he  had  ever  seen.  The  young  woman,  finishing  her  plunge,  discovered 
her  loss  and  threw  herself  on  the  ground  before  him  begging  for  her 
garments;  but  he  was  obdurate  and  insisted  upon  her  remaining  with 
him.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  of  married  life,  during  which  she  bore 
him  two  children,  her  fate  was  fulfilled  and  she  drifted  away  one  day 
on  a  fleecy  cloud.  In  one  of  the  German  variants  of  the  myth  most 
closely  approaching  this  version,  the  huntsman  who  has  secured  his 

^  Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  Vol.  Ill,  chap.  xxv.    C.  Gotdd's  Mythical  Monsters,  p.  140. 
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swan-wife  keeps  her  plumes  in  a  cupboard  for  fifteen  years,  but  one 
day  forgets  to  lopk  it,  when  the  captive  dons  them  in  his  absence  and 
spreads  her  wings  never  to  return — a  variant  of  the  Arabian  romance. 

Without  delaying  here  to  dwell  upon  the  infinite  permutations  of 
this  theme  in  Hindu,  Persian,  Ai*ab,  Greek,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Scan- 
dinavian, and  other  mythologies,  we  can  not  dismiss  it  finally  without 
alluding  to  the  guise  which  it  assumes  in  Japan.  Here  the  damsel  is 
called  the  Moon  Maiden,  and  she  is  a  musician  as  well  as  a  dream  of 
beauty  as  she  drifts  down  from  the  evening  sky  beyond  Fuji  to  bathe 
in  the  shimmering  sea.  A  fisher  boy  sees  her  fragile  feather  robe 
gleaming  from  a  pine  tree,  takes  it,  and  is  soon  confronted  with  the 
owner  who  begs  its  return.  He  asks  to  see  her  dance  before  he  grants 
her  request,  but  "I  can  not  dance  without  my  robe,"  she  says.  " E^h 
feather  has  been  given  me  by  the  Heavenly  Birds.  Their  love  and 
trust  support  me."  Then  the  lad  cries  forgiveness  for  his  rudeness 
and  returns  the  robe.  Her  dance  begins  with  merry  step  and  cadence 
along  the  shore,  rustling  over  the  grass,  under  the  blossoming  cherry, 
and  in  and  out  among  the  trees.  But  gradually  she  floats  farther  and 
farther  away  toward  the  distant  mountain  and  the  fisherman  is  left 
alone  by  the  sea.  Is  it  too  extmvagant  an  hypothesis  to  see  in  this 
idyl  of  floating  cloud-forms  that  drift  from  heaven  to  dip  at  times  in 
sea  and  lake,  that  keep  company  with  the  birds  but  dissolve  away  at 
touch  of  man,  the  germ  of  the  Vedic  Apsaras  of  our  angels— "who 
were  but  the  fleecy  clouds,  supposed  in  the  ages  of  man's  simplicity 
to  be  celestial  swans? "  * 

Since  we  have  found  ample  illustration  of  the  evident  affiliation  of 
Aryan  and  Turanian  myths  in  these  instances  of  devotion  to  woman, 
it  will  not  be  thought  ungenerous,  perhaps,  to  adduce  a  famous  case 
of  inconstancy  which  exemplifies  the  same  conformity.  The  story  fn 
its  Chinese  version  is  related  of  a  Taoist  philosopher  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  elements  of  sheer  witchcraft 
and  characteristic  human  nature  commingle  in  a  grotesque  fashion 
especially  pleasing  to  followers  of  the  doctrine  of  Tao,  or  Rationalism, 
in  China.  The  basis  of  the  tale  is  thought  to  be  an  importation  from 
India,  the  fatherland  of  the  world's  best  fables  and  fictions,  but  we 
will  hear  it  first  in  a  translation  of  a  Chinese  ballad  entitled 

FANNING   THE  GRAVE. 

*TwaH  Hprinjx,  tlio  air  was  re<lolent 
AVitli  many  a  swc^et  and  grat4?fiil  sc^ut; 
The  peacli  and  plum  bloomed  side  by  Hide, 
Like  blushinj^  maid  and  pale-faced  bride; 
Coy  willows  stealthily  were  seen 
Opening  their  eyes  of  living?  preen, 
As  if  to  wat<'h  the  stunly  strife 
Of  nature  striigglinjr  into  life. 


'  Baring-Gould,  ''Curious  Myths,"  d.  578. 
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One  sunny  morning  Mr.  Chwang 

Was  strolling  leisurely  along, 

Viewing  the  budding  flowers  and  trees, 

Snifling  the  fragrance-laden  breeze, 

Staring  at  those  who  hurried  by. 

Each  loaded  with  a  good  supply 

Of  imitation  sycee  shoes, 

To  burn — for  friends  defunct  to  use — 

Of  dainty  viands,  oil  and  rice 

And  wine  to  pour  in  sacrifice 

On  tonilw  of  friends  who  *neath  them  slept, 

'Twas  **  third  of  the  third  *'  when  graves  are  swept. 

Chwang  sauntered  on;  at  length,  on  looking  round. 

He  spied  a  cozy-looking  burial  ground ; 

"I'll  turn  in  here  and  rest  a  bit,"  thought  he, 

"  And  niune  a  while  on  life*s  uncertainty; 

Tliis  quiet  place  just  suits  my  pensive  mood, 

I'll  nit  and  moralize  in  pleasant  solitude." 

So,  sitting  down  upon  a  grassy  knoll. 

He  sighed;  when  all  at  once  upon  him  stole 

A  smothered  sound  of  sorrow  and  distress, 

As  if  one  wept  in  very  bitterness. 

Mr.  ("hwang,  hearing  this,  at  once  got  up  to  see 
Who  the  sorrowing  mourner  could  possibly  be, 

AVhen  he  saw  a  young  woman  fanning  a  grave. 
Her  three-inch  gold  lilies  were  bandaged  up  tight 
In  the  deepest  of  mourning;  her  clothes,  too,  were  white. 
Of  all  the  strange  things  he  had  read  of  or  heard. 
This  one  was  by  far  the  most  strange  and  absurd; 

He  had  never  heard  tell  of  one  timning  a  grave. 

He  stood  looking  on  at  this  queer  scene  of  woe 
Unobserved,  but  astonished,  and  carious  to  know 

The  reason  the  woman  was  fanning  the  grave. 
He  thought,  in  this  case,  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
Was  to  ask  her  himself;  so  without  more  ado. 
He  hemmed  once  or  twice,  then  bowing  his  head. 
Advanced  to  the  woman  and  smilingly  said: 

"  May  I  ask,  madam,  why  you  are  fanning  that  grave?" 

The  woman,  on  this,  glancing  up  with  surprise, 
Looked  as  tho'  she  could  scarcely  believe  her  own  eyes 

When  she  saw  a  man  watching  her  timning  the  grave. 
He  was  handsome,  and  might  have  been  thirty  or  more; 
The  garb  of  a  Taoist  he  tastefully  wore; 
His  kind  manner  soon  put  her  quite  at  her  ease, 
So  she  answered  demurely,  "  Listen,  sir,  if  you  please, 

And  I'll  tell  you  the  reason  I'm  fanning  this  grave. 

'•My  husband,  alas!  whom  I  now  (sob,  sob)  mourn, 
A  short  time  since  (sob)  to  this  grave  (sob)  was  borne; 

And  (sob)  he  lies  buried  in  this  (sob,  sob)  grave. 
(Here  she  bitterly  wept)     Ere  my  (sob)  husband  died. 
He  called  me  (sob)  once  (sob,  sob)  to  his  side, 
And  grasping  my  (sob) — with  his  dying  lips  said, 
*  When  I'm  gone  (sob,  sob)  promise  (sob)  never  to  wed 
Till  the  mold  is  (sob)  dry  on  the  top  of  my  grave.' 
SM  1900 41 
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**  I  come  hither  daily  to  (sob)  and  to  weep, 
For  the  promise  I  gave  (sob)  IMl  faithfully  keep, 

1*11  not  wed  till  the  mold  is  (sob)  dry  on  his  grave. 
1  don*t  want  to  marry  again  (sob),  I'm  sure. 
But  poverty  (sol))  is  80  hanl  to  endure. 
And,  oh!  I'm  so  lonely,  that  I  come  (sob)  to  try 
If  I  can't  with  my  fan  help  the  damp  mold  to  dry, 

And  that  is  the  reason  I'm  fanning  the  grave." 

Hearing  this,  Chwang  exclaimed,  *^  Madam,  give  me  the  fan. 
I'll  willingly  help  you  as  much  as  I  can 

In  drying  the  mold  on  your  poor  huslwnd's  grave." 
She  readily  handed  the  fan  up  to  Chwang, 
(Who  in  magic  was  skilled,  as  he  proved  before  long), 
For  he  muttered  some  words  in  a  low  undertone. 
Flicked  the  fan,  and  the  grave  was  as  dry  as  a  bone; 

"There,"  said  he,  **the  mold's  dry  on  the  top  of  the  grave." 

Joy  plainly  was  seen  on  the  poor  woman's  face 
As  she  hastily  thanked  him,  ere  quitting  the  place. 

For  helping  her  dry  up  the  mold  on  the  grave. 
Chwang  watched  her  go  off  with  a  cynical  sigh; 
Thought  he,  "  Now  suppose  I  myself  were  to  die, 
How  long  would  my  wife  in  her  weeds  mourn  my  fate? 
Would  she,  like  this  woman,  have  patience  to  wait 

Till  the  mold  was  well  dry  on  her  poor  husband's  grave?"  * 

The  philosopher,  upon  his  return  home,  relates  the  adventure  to  bis 
wife,  and  she  is  so  violent  in  her  denunciation  of  the  faithless  widow 
that  he  resolves  to  test  her.  Soon  he  falls  ill  and  dies;  and  while  the 
celebrated  savant  lies  encoffined  in  bis  hall  many  come  to  do  him 
reverence  and  try  to  console  the  stricken  woman.  Among  the  num- 
ber is  a  handsome  young  man,  a  fomicr  pupil  of  the  master,  who 
makes  himself  so  attractive  as  to  win  her  heart  and  hand  during  the 
short  period  of  his  visit.  While  rejoicing  in  her  rediscovered  bliss, 
the  woman's  newly  affianced  falls  into  convulsions,  the  only  remedy  for 
which  is  human  brains,  fresh,  lx)iled  in  wine.  The  case  is  pressing; 
there  lies  the  unburied  corpse  of  her  former  spouse,  now  useless  to 
her,  unless,  indeed,  she  can  appl}'  his  brains  to  restore  her  present  lover 
to  health  and  even  to  life.  So  she  seizes  an  axe,  chops  oj^en  the  coffin, 
and,  behold,  her  old  Chwang  rises^live  and  well  I  He  had  been  playing 
with  his  wife,  and  actually  assumed  the  form  of  the  young  scholar 
himself  to  test  the  constancv  of  her  affection.  Cnable  to  conceal  her 
shame,  the  wretched  woman  hung  herself  with  her  own  girdle,  while 
the  disgusted  Chwang,  burning  his  house,  withdrew  fnmi  the  world. 

A  Semitic  story  of  the  Wife  Tested  hsis  a  different  setting,  but 
descends  evident)}^  from  the  same  parent  stock.  In  thi^  the  learned 
and  Beautiful  Berurya,  while  i^eading  an  ancient  text,  comes  upon  the 
sentence,  ''All  women  are  tickle,''  and  appends  the  marginal  gloss, 
^'  Except  Berurya."    Her  husband,  Kabbi  Meir,  the  Light  of  the  Law, 

» G.  C.  Stent,  "  The  Jade  Chaplet." 
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finding  the  note,  comments:  ^' You  will  yourself  some  day  prove  the 
truth  of  this  saying."  He  introduces,  in  course  of  time,  a  handsome 
young  disciple,  who  courts  Berurya  assiduously,  and  finally  obtains  her 
consent  to  an  assignation.  But  when  she  keeps  it  the  master  appears 
instead  of  the  pupil,  and  Berurya,  finding  her  infamy  discovered,  goes 
out  and  hangs  herself. 

Even  nearer  to  its  far-eastern  original  than  this  harsh  Talmudic 
legend  comes  the  famous  tale  of  Petronius,  who  lived  under  the 
Emperor  Nero.  The  ''Matron  of  Ephesus"  is  a  woman  who  was 
so  inconsolable  after  her  husband's  death  that  she  could  not  bear  to 
leave  the  grave,  but  watched  and  wept  there  while  a  trusty  maid 
brought  her  provisions.  It  so  happened  that  hard  by  the  cemetery  lay 
an  execution  ground  where  a  young  soldier  was  stationed  to  watch  the 
bodies  of  some  crucified  malefactors.  Hearing  a  sound  of  sobbing  he 
was  touched  to  find  a  pretty  widow  in  so  unusual  a  situation,  and 
brought  his  wallet  to  share  with  her.  She  would  none  of  him  or 
his  food  at  first,  but  presently  she  succumbed  to  the  fascination  of 
such  an  unusually  handsome  fellow,  and  the  pair  spent  three  days  and 
nights  very  comfortably  together  in  the  tomb.  Then  the  soldier 
discovered  that  the  bodv  of  one  of  the  malefactors  on  the  cross  had 
disappeared,  and  was  about  to  forestall  the  inevitable  punishment  due 
to  his  remissness  by  committing  suicide  on  the  spot,  when  the  widow 
bade  him  stay  his  hand  and  hang  the  corpse  of  her  husband  on  the 
cross  and  thereby  conceal  his  dereliction:  ''For,"  she  exclaimed,  "1 
could  not  bear  to  have  the  only  two  men  I  ever  loved  lying  dead  at 
once  before  me!"  In  this  guise  the  story  begins  its  migrations 
throughout  ancient  and  mediaeval  Europe,  appearing,  with  innumer- 
able modifications,  of  course,  in  the  literatures  of  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Russia,  England,  and  Germany.  In  England,  besides  being  the  theme 
of  many  early  plays,  it  is  charmingly  told  in  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of 
the  World,  while  in  France  it  becomes  the  plot  of  Voltaire's  Zadig. 

We  are  hardly  prepared,  after  tracing  the  perigrinations  of  this 
unmerited  satire  on  woman's  constancy,  to  learn  that  in  the  land  of  its 
origin  a  slip  of  a  girl  is  the  true  hero  of  our  legendary  "George  and 
the  Dragon."  In  the  Yung  Ling  Mountains  of  eastern  China  there 
dwelt  a  dragon  80  feet  long  and  10  feet  round.  His  diet  consisted  by 
choice  of  likely  little  girls  not  more  than  13  yeara  old,  and  upon  con- 
dition of  receiving  these  he  consented  to  spare  the  neighborhood  from 
indiscriminate  ravage.  In  the  course  of  years  the  supply  of  virgins, 
bond  servants,  and  daughters  of  criminals  gave  out,  and  the  governor 
of  the  country  was  in  sore  straits,  when  the  youngest  of  his  six  daugh- 
ters offered  herself  as  a  sacrifice.  She  argued  that  a  sixth  girl  in  a 
family  wasn't  worth  her  keep,  so  despite  all  opposition  she  proceeded 
to  the  fatal  cavern,  asking  only  a  sword,  a  good  dog,  and  plenty  of 
boiled  rice.     Mixing  the  food  with  honey  she  placed  it  in  the  narrow 
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mouth  of  the  cave,  and  when  the  dragon  was  breaking  his  fast  upon 
this  hors  d'oeuvre,  the  dog  attacked  him  with  his  teeth  while  little  Ki 
hacked  away  from  behind  so  that  the  monster  died.  On  hearing  of 
this  mighty  deed  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Prince  of  Sueh  asked 
her  hand  in  marriage  and  i-aised  her  to  his  throne.  Here  is  an  almost 
perfect  analogue  to  the  Vedic  Indra  and  Ahi,  the  Iranian  Mithra  and 
Ahriman,  the  Greek  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  British  Beowulf  and 
Grendel,  the  Teutonic  Siegfried,  and  a  host  of  others. 

To  the  student  of  Chinese  folklore  the  special  interest  of  Taoist 
literature  lies  in  the  fact  that,  though  dating  from  only  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  C,  as  a  philosophical  system,  this  so-called  religion  is  based 
upon  and  includes  the  oldest  myths  and  legends  indigenous  to  eastern 
Asia.  The  popular  success  of  Laotsz's  doctrine  and  its  permanence  in 
Chinese  culture  may  be  quite  confidently  ascribed  to  its  acceptance  of 
folklore  creations  handed  down  from  primitive  man  in  Asia,  for  the 
acknowledged  creed  of  every  race,  even  the  most  advanced,  has  ever 
been  influenced  by  assimilating  more  or  less  unconsciously  the  ideas 
with  which  its  adherents  were  most  deeply  imbued.  To  take  an 
instance  that  occurs  instantly  to  the  mind:  It  was  not  the  wish  of 
Buddha  or  of  Christ  to  countenance  the  worship  of  images;  on  the 
contrary,  both  preached  against  their  use;  but  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  followers  of  their  teachings  have  in 
all  ages  bowed  down  to  wood  and  stone.  The  head  of  the  idol,  indeed, 
may  be  of  refined  gold,  and  its  purpose  in  the  sanctuary  explained 
esoterically,  but  its  feet  are  of  clay — the  soil  upon  which  the  lowly 
mass  of  worshipers  lived  and  worked  and  wondered  for  centuries  before 
they  heard  the  incarnate  word  promulgated. 

With  Laotsz,  the  philosopher  of  rationalism,  we  need  therefore  have 
no  concern  here,  but  with  the  cult  which  has  assumed  the  name  of 
Tao,  though  in  practice  utterly  indifferent  to  the  high  purpose  of  his 
abstruse  doctrine,  we  are  intimately  involved  a.s  soon  a^s  we  begin  to 
penetrate  the  current  faiths  and  fancies  of  the  Chinese  people. 

It  is  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Taoist  disciples  that  the  fairy 
mythology  of  primitive  China  first  takes  literary  shape.  One  of  them, 
Chwang-cheu,  after  meditating  long  enough  on  nature  to  think  that 
nature  was  identical  with  himself,  gave  utterance  to  a  doubt  that  has 
been  familiar  in  many  guises  to  modern  Western  philosophers.  '*For 
when  I  dream  I  am  a  butteiHv,"  he  declared,  *'it  is  not  for  me  to  sav 
that  the  dream  is  m}'  own,  or  whether  it  is  a  buttei-fly  dreaming  that 
he  is  Chwang-cheu."  Another.  Lie-tsz,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  B.  C. .  descril>es  the  fairy  islands  of  the  eastern 
ocean,  '"bevond  the  Pihai,  at  a  distance  of  1  know  not  how  manv 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  li,  where  are  five  islands,  each  .30,00()  li  in 
circuit,  and  lying  70.000  li  apirt.  This  distance  is  not  supposed  to  be 
too  great  for  them  to  regard  each  other  as  neighbors.     The  towers 
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and  other  lofty  buildings  are  of  gold  and  jade.  The  birds  and  beasts 
are  beautiful  in  form  and  color.  The  trees  look  like  columns  of  pearl. 
The  fruits  have  a  delightful  taste,  and  those  who  eat  of  them  never 
grow  old  or  die.  The  inhabitants  are  men  who  belong  to  the  class  of 
the  immortals  and  are  all  sages.  In  one  day  and  night  they  fly  to  the 
other  isles  and  back  again.  The  five  islands  are  quite  separate  at  their 
base  and  float  on  the  ocean  surface  as  the  tide  and  waves  compel  them 
in  unresisting  movement,"  *  etc. 

Change  the  points  of  the  compass  and  we  have  in  this  ancient  chron- 
icle a  sufficient  description  of  that  group  of  islands  across  the  boundless 
ocean  that  occurs  in  every  ancient  literature  of  the  West.  Atlantis, 
the  Hesperides,  remote  Ogygia,  and  the  Celtish  Avalon,  of  Arthurian 
legend. 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  lies 
Deep-meadow^'d,  happy,  fair,  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea, 

are  all  prototypes  of  these  far-away  isles.  The  belief  in  Europe  in 
this  mysterious  land  is  prevalent  in  Norse,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic,  as 
well  as  in  Greek  and  Egyptian  folklore,  and  many  tales  of  singular 
beauty  are  woven  upon  this  theme.  In  each  land  these  distant  isles 
take  color  from  the  fancies  and  prejudices  of  the  people  who  portray 
their  imaginary  delights,  but  like  pictures  of  heaven — with  which 
indeed  they  unwittingly  blend — they  are  much  alike  in  feeling  if  not 
in  detail.  It  became  the  fashion  in  the  twelfth  century  to  burlesque 
the  notion.  A  French  poem  calls  it  cookeryland,  Cocaigne,  where  run 
rivers  of  wine  and  roasted  geese  go  down  the  street  turning  themselves 
until  they  are  done  perfectly  brown;  where  the  ladies  are  always  fair 
and  have  new  clothes  every  month;  where  the  fountain  of  perpetual 
youth  washes  off  weakness  and  age  and  renews  the  appetite  and 
enthusiasm  of  its  favored  inhabitants.  The  Portuguese  version  of  the 
old  myth,  as  related  by  Washington  Irving,*  shows  it  adapted  to  the 
preferences  of  a  Christian  people.  Once  upon  a  time,  this  story  runs, 
an  old  pilot  was  blown  ashore  near  Lisbon,  raving  about  an  island  far 
beyond  the  Canaries  upon  which  he  had  been  driven  and  where  he 
had  found  a  gmcious  company  descended  from  certain  of  his  country- 
men who  had  escaped  thither  when  Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Mos- 
lems. The}'  were  recognized,  when  he  told  his  tale,  as  the  band  of 
Christian  exiles  who  had  indeed  fled  from  the  Moors  under  seven 
bishops,  and  whose  fate  had  hitherto  remained  a  mystery.  The  ardent 
young  cavalier,  Don  Fernando  de  Alma,  soon  gathered  a  company  to 
search  for  the  mysterious  island,  and  after  driving  about  tempestuous 
seas  for  many  days  his  cai-avel  found  itself,  when  the  storm  lifted,  in 

*  J.  Fxlkins:  "Steps  in  the  Growth  of  Early  Taoism,"  Chin.  Recorder,  May,  1884. 
'  Chronicles  of  Wolfert's  Roost,  and  other  Papers. 
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a  pleasant  harl)or,  beyond  which  could  }>e  seen  the  towers  and  cafltles 
of  a  no})le  city.  The  adventurei-  left  his  (ximpanions  in  the  stately 
bar^e  that  cjime  out  to  meet  him,  and  was  entertained  one  evening  at 
the  court-house  of  an  old-time  city,  where  everything  bespoke  the 
fashions  and  manners  of  three  centuries  ago.  Taken  back  to  the  har- 
bor he  found  no  caravel  there,  })ut  when  he  awoke  from  the  slomber 
into  whi(*h  the  rowers^  chant  had  lulled  him  he  learned  Uiat  be  had 
been  pi(;ked  up  senseless  from  a  drifting  wreck  by  a  passing  Portu- 
guese trader.  Arriving  at  his  ancestral  home  he  found  that  his  family 
had  long  since  departed.  More  fortunate  in  seeking  the  houae  of  his 
betrothed,  he  espied  her  upon  a  bahx>ny,  and  was  about  to  spring  into 
her  arms  when  she  sought  protection  from  a  young  cavalier  by  her 
side.  She  was  not  his  ladylove,  but  the  great-granddaughter  of  the 
Serafina  Alvarez  whom  Don  Fernando  had  left  when  he  set  out  upon 
his  strange  voyage. 

Nor  arc  the  Japanese  without  their  islands  of  perpetual  y^outh,  where 
time  passes  unnoted  by  the  blissful  inhabitants,  after  the  fashion  in 
whi(!h  aging  humanity  has  essayed  to  portray  them  since  the  days 
long  ago  when  men  first  began  to  grow  old.  The  land  of  Horaizan, 
where  reigns  eternal  spring,  where  ethereal  blossoms  ever  bloom  upon 
the  fertile  slopes  of  Fusan,  the  Mountain  of  Immortality,  where  pain 
and  sorrow  are  unknown,  lies  far  away  in  the  eastern  sea.  Once,  it  is 
said,  the  physician  of  a  cruel  Chinese  tyrant  escaped  the  despot's  clutches 
by  promising  to  pick  for  his  master  the  herb  of  immoilality  from  this 
favored  shore;  but  he  never  came  back,  and  nothing  would  have  been 
known  of  his  suc<»ess  had  it  not  been  for  Wasobiowe,  a  wise  man  of 
Japan,  who  was  driven  over  the  oc^^an  by  a  hurricane,  and  found  him, 
hccdl(\ss  of  his  (»rrand,  and  living  a  joyous  life  among  the  elect  of  the 
gods  in  that  deathless  abode.  Wasobiowe  lived  several  hundred  veal's 
agr(»(»ably  (^nough  in  these  delecUible  surroundings,  but,  l>eing  Ja|"»inese, 
he  w(»aried  at  huigth  (»ven  of  heavenly  cont(»nt,  and  was  brought  home 
on  the  back  of  a  stork  to  di(»  in  his  beloved  Nagasaki. 

It  seems  hardly  possi])le  that  mere  accidental  similarity  can  sutB- 
ciently  explain  that  pn^valont  fancy  of  a  lost  Atlantis  in  Euro|)e,  that 
large  island  situat(»d  many  days'  sail  from  Libya  toward  the  west, 
which,  in  the  description  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  ''abounds  with  gardens 
stored  with  various  trees  and  numerous  orchards  intersectinl  by  plejus- 
ant  streams,  *  *  *  excelling  so  much  in  felicity  as  to  resemble  the 
habitations  of  gods  rather  than  of  men.""^ 

No  f(»ature  is  perhaps  more  common  to  the  folk  legends  of  Europe 
and  Asia  than  the  magical  passage  of  time  in  slum})er  or  in  a  visit  to 
some  j)lace  of  enchantm(»nt.  The  germ  of  this  notion  hits  Ihhmi  n^feri*eil 
with  soni(»  plausibility  to  the  long  sleep  of  nature  during  winter,  after 

*The  laU*  IjjnatiuH  l)(Mint»lly  made  imii^h  <>f  thb*  tnulitioii  in  hw  fanrifiil  **Atlaii- 
tiH,"  New  York,  18S2, 
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which  the  earth  seems  to  renew  her  normal  functions  as  though  uncon- 
scious of  her  prolonged  repose.  Various  phases  of  the  idea  present 
themselves,  ranging  from  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  years'  repose  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus  to  the  supposed  death-like  torpor  of  great 
heroes  like  Charlemagne,  Barbarossa,  and  Jengiz  Khan,  whose  slum- 
ber, though  still  unbroken,  is  some  day  to  terminate  when  they  arise 
and  lead  their  people  to  new  victories.  A  Christianized  form  of  the 
myth  occurs  in  the  mediaeval  legend  of  a  monk,  who,  wondering  how 
the  Psalmist's  "  thousand  years  of  the  Lord  "  could  be  as  one  da3%  went 
forth  into  the  woods  to  meditate  upon  the  mystery.  There  he  heard 
a  bird  singing  with  such  ineffable  sweetness  as  to  keep  him  spellbound 
all  the  afternoon;  but  when  he  returned  to  his  monastery  he  discovered 
after  some  perplexing  experiences  that  he  had  remained  listening  to 
God's  tuneful  messenger  a  thousand  years,  which  had  passed  as  one  da}'. 

What  we  may  term  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  type  of  story  is  closely 
paralleled  in  the  Taoist  legend  of  Wang  Chih,  a  patriarch  of  the  sect. 
^'Wandering  one  day  in  the  mountains  of  Kiichow  to  gather  firewood, 
he  entered  a  grotto  in  which  some  aged  men  were  seated  intent  upon 
a  game  of  chess.  He  laid  down  his  ax  and  looked  on  at  their  game, 
in  the  course  of  which  one  of  the  old  men  handed  him  a  thing  in  shape 
and  size  like  a  date  stone,  telling  him  to  put  it  into  his  mouth.  No 
sooner  had  he  tasted  it  than  he  became  oblivious  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
After  some  time  had  elapsed  one  of  the  players  said:  ^  It  is  long  since 
you  came  here;  you  should  go  home  now.'  Whereupon  Wang  Chih 
proceeding  to  pick  up  his  ax  found  that  its  handle  had  moldered  into 
dust.  On  repairing  to  his  home  he  discovered  that  centuries  had  passed 
since  the  time  when  he  had  left  it  for  the  mountains,  and  that  no  vestige 
of  his  kinsfolk  remained.  Retiring  to  a  retreat  among  the  hills,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  rites  of  Taoism,  and  finally  attained  immor- 
tality "  ^ — a  conclusion  only  differing  in  degree  from  that  of  Rip's 
adventure,  whose  immortality  is  of  another  sort. 

Another  similar  legend — a  favorite  of  Chinese  story-tellers — makes 
the  experience  befall  two  young  men  while  gathering  her>Ks  among  the 
hills.  Here  they  discover  a  fairy  bridge  in  charge  of  two  maidens, 
who  are  as  charming  as  they  subsequently  prove  to  be  complaisant. 
The  girls  invite  them  to  cross  to  the  land  of  pure  delight  Iveyond  the 
bridge,  and  after  a  summer  day's  enjoyment  of  the  enchanted  land  and 
its  people  they  return  to  find  that  seven  generations  have  been  born 
and  passed  away  since  their  little  holiday  excursion,  and  that  they  are 
centenarians.  The  introduction  of  the  magic  bridge  in  this  account 
reminds  us  of  another  feature  familiar  to  Teutonic  mythology — the 
bridge  connecting  the  celestial  city  with  the  earth,  the  final  crossii>g  of 
which,  in  the  GOtterdammerung,  completes  the  heroic  cycle  of  the 
Nibelungen  lay.     In  each  case  the  obvious  origin  of  the  conceit  is  to  be 

*  Denny?,  Folk  I»re  of  China,  98. 
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found  in  the  rainbow,  as  in  ail  probability  is  the  magic  arch  or  cause- 
way joining  heaven  and  earth,  upon  which  the  Japanese  creative  pair 
Izanagi  and  Izanami  .stand  to  dip  their  divine  wand  into  the  ocean  and 
form  the  first  island  out  of  the  drops  dripping  from  its  point. 

Apropos  of  Japan,  we  discover  in  her  fairy  tales  many  developments 
of  the  oft-repeated  theme  of  the  unconscious  flight  of  time  already 
alluded  to.  Wang  Chih's  experience  in  watching  the  chess  players  is 
repeated  in  that  of  Lu  Wen,  a  Japanese  woodcutter,  with  an  exact- 
ness that  proves  the  Chinese  origin  of  the  story.  The  same  motif 
inspires  the  popular  tale  of  the  fisher  boj"  of  Urashima,  an  adventure 
ascribed  to  the  period  of  the  Empress  Suiko,  in  the  seventh  centruy  of 
our  era.  In  this  account  Taro,  the  dutiful  son  of  poor  parents,  after 
praying  to  the  sea  god  in  a  storm,  is  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  a 
kindly  old  divinity  upon  a  tortoise,  who  bids  him  mount  up  beside 
him  and  all  will  be  well.  He  is  taken  to  a  palace  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions and  populous  with  radiant  throngs,  who,  with  the  naive  ego- 
tism ever  characterizing  dreams  and  fairy  tales,  unite  to  do  him 
honor.  Here  the  ingenuous  Taro  spent  seven  blissful  days;  but  being 
as  good  as  he  was  happy,  he  at  length  asked  permission  to  return  to 
his  father.  A  box  was  given  him,  as  he  remounted  the  tortoise,  with 
injunctions  never  to  open  it.  AiTived  at  the  familiar  seabeach,  he 
found  the  inhabitants  and  their  dwellings  entirely  changed,  and  learned 
presently  that  his  family  had  been  dead  and  buried  twelve  generations 
before.  Of  course  he  opens  the  box,  a  purple  mist  arises,  envelops 
him,  and  he  sinks  down  to  die  of  the  weight  and  infirmities  of  four 
hundred  years  thus  suddenly  acquired. 

A  considerable  group  of  anecdotes  might  be  collected  throughout 
tho  Ejist  n^senihling  the  ^'Judgment  of  Solomon.''  Here  are  three  from 
China,  tli(»  first  introducing  a  bit  of  the  supernatural  element 
extremely  chanw^tcristic  of  popular  stories  there:  A  thousand  years 
ago  or  less  there  lived  a  young  man  and  his  charming  bride,  whose 
1()V(»  and  liai)pinesH  were  enough  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  a  white  dog. 
The  brute  therefore  turned  himself  into  a  replica  of  the  huslmnd^  and 
was  enjoying  the  succ(»ss  of  his  deception  when  the  I'eal  spouse 
r(^tui'n(»(l.     Kach  began  to  accuse  the  other  of  fniud.  and  the  |X)or  wife, 

being  (juite  unable  to  decide  between  them,  made  lK)th  come  with  her 
to  a  magistrate.  The  officer,  with  the  politician's  fine  sense  of  sorcer}', 
susj)e('ting  a  dog  in  disguise,  put  both  the  fellows  into  the  cage  of  a 
tamr  tiger,  whose  special  aversion  was  dogs.  Of  course  the  sagacious 
animal  knew  which  was  the  false  husband  and  the  real  ciinine,  and  the 
aiTeetionate  couple  were  reunited. 

The  second  variant  of  the  theme  relates  to  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
was  so  long  s(»parat(»d  from  him  that,  believing  her  husl^and  dead,  she 
married  another.  Unlike  Enoch  Arden,  the  man  on  his  nnurn  wants 
his  wif(»  back,  while  her  second  spouse  denies  any  prior  lien  ujx^n  his 
piopt^rty  which  he  is  }K)und  to  respect.     The  woman  herst»lf,  U^ing 
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attached  to  both  and  unable  to  decide  as  to  which  has  the  better  claim, 
brings  the  case  to  the  local  magistrate,  who  orders  the  suppliant  to  be 
confined  in  a  cell  over  night.  On  the  morrow  the  rival  husbands  look 
into  the  room  where  she  was  placed,  to  find  her  body  hanging  from  the 
rafters.  Suicide,  it  may  be  observed  here,  is  so  common  in  China  as 
hardly  to  occasion  a  remark  in  passing.  The  judge,  after  this  discov- 
ery, asks  who  will  give  the  poor  sacrifice  to  their  jealous  iDves  a  decent 
burial.  The  second  husband  declares  that  he  was  contending  for  a  live 
mate,  not  a  dead  one;  the  first,  however,  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
perform  the  last  sad  rites  in  honor  of  his  beloved,  when  she  is  brought 
in  and  given  to  him  alive  and  well.  A  straw  figure  had  been  dressed 
in  her  clothes  and  suspended  in  her  cell  by  the  wily  magistrate  to  test 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  two  men. 

A  third  resembles  the  Bible  story  in  all  but  its  brutal  Semitic 
denouement.  Two  women  had  each  a  boy,  but  upon  the  death  of  one 
infant  his  mother  claims  the  surviving  child.  When  the  c>ase  is  brought 
before  the  justice  he  orders  one  of  his  domestics  to  take  the  lad  and 
train  him  for  official  life.  As  he  supposed,  the  pretended  mother 
demurs,  being  only  desirous  of  having  the  child  herself;  but  the  real 
mother,  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  for  her  offspring,  tearfully  con- 
sents to  losing  him  provided  his  future  is  secured.  There  is,  we  must 
confess,  a  finer  sentiment  about  this  version  than  pertains  to  either  the 
Hebrew  rendition  or  its  Japanese  analogue,  in  which  latter  the  famous 
Judge  Oka  orders  each  claimant  to  pull  an  arm  of  the  child  until  it 
leaves  its  socket.  Naturally  only  one  shoulder  is  dislocated  in  the 
process,  and  the  true  parent  is  thereby  disex)vered.  To  the  Chinese 
belongs  the  credit  of  telling  this  famous  old  story  without  hurt  or  even 
threat  of  mischief  to  the  child.* 

When  Emerson  declared  that  "the  highest  can  not  be  spoken  of  in 
words"  he  intended  no  allusion  to  Polynesia  and  the  Far  East,  })ut  his 
apothegm  conveys  perfectly  the  idea  embodied  in  their  widespread 
practice  of  euphemism  and  tabu.  The  word  tabu  (tapu)  has  become 
too  familiar  to  need  explanation  in  any  modern  European  language; 
yet  the  institution  with  all  its  dread  force  has  never  perhaps  been 
adequately  undei*stood  in  the  West.  Doubtless  in  its  original  inception 
it  belongs  to  primitive  man,  and  when  the  old  Persian  monarc^hs  pun- 
ished contumacious  officials  by  condemning  them  to  stand  in  the  open 
court  by  the  palace  gate,  where  it  was  death  to  feed  or  touch  them,  but 
where  the  guard  compelled  them  to  remain  until  they  staned,  they 
simply  perpetuated  a  practice  of  their  remote  ancestors.  No  custom, 
indeed,  is  more  universal.  For  instance,  the  Tahitians  will  never  use 
the  house  or  personal  belongings  of  the  dead.     In  ancient  Japan  a  new 

'Compare  also  a  Cambodian  version  of  the  same  theme  by  A.  Lecl^re,  R/»viie  <le 
I'histoire  des  religions  (Mus^  Guimet)  19*  ann^  7.  38.  No.  2.  Sept. -Oct  1899,  ji.170. 
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palace  had  to  be  built  for  each  new  emperor,  some  dintance  from  the 
establishment  of  his  decease<l  predecx^ssor.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that 
the  barbaric  Asiatic  and  African  custom  of  killing  and  burying  all  a 
dead  king's  wives,  servants,  and  horses  was  simply  an  enforcement  of 
the  tabu  that  involved  them  all  in  the  category  of  his  personal  effects. 
In  China,  as  in  ancient  western  Asia,  the  institution  applies  chiefly  to 
expressions  rather  than  to  acts.  Thus  the  Emperor's  proper  name  is 
not  permitted  to  be  written  or  pronounced  by  any  of  his  subjects,  the 
characters  being  amended  and  their  sounds  changed  when  his  reign 
begins.  Conf  ucius's  personal  name,  K^iu,  must  never  be  used.  When 
it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  his  commentators  it  is  pronounced  mau, 
and  this  has  always  been  so.  In  time  even  the  conventional  mau 
has  acquired  a  sort  of  veneration  that  unfits  it  for  vulgar  use,  so  that 
an  acre  of  land — which  happi^ns  to  be  the  meaning  of  mau — is  called 
"yau"  in  South  China.  Now,  by  a  whimsical  coincidence,  yau  is  the 
Canton  pronunciation  for  the  unpronounceable  name  (KHu)  itself.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  original  tabued  word  has  replaced  the  one  which 
was  first  adopted  to  replace  tlie  original. 

All  this  will  suggest  to  the  Bible  student  the  sanctity'  that  made  the 
name  Yahweh  unuttemble  among  the  Jews,  whose  Talmudic  legends 
also  declare  that  Solomon  made  heaven  and  earth  to  quake  when  he 
uttered  the  uncommunicable  name,  {t  must  have  been  some  naive 
dread  of  offending  their  deities  that  led  other  ancient  peoples,  includ- 
ing the  Greeks,  to  coin  attributive  titles  instead  of  calling  them  by 
name.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  respect  that  a  Kirghiz  woman  to-day 
shows  her  husband,  whose  real  name  she  never  permits  herself  to  utter 
in  the  presence  of  others.  A  Chinaman  for  the  same  reason  will  not 
sa}'  his  father's  or  grandfather's  names  whether  they  be  alive  or  dead. 
In  this  manner,  and  through  extension  of  the  notion  of  tabu,  has  arisen 
the  pmctice  of  euphemism,  which  is  so  common  as  to  l>e  a  herita<re  of 
all  mankind.  If  the  word  or  idea  is  offensive  another  must  take  its 
place,  as  among  the  Jews,  Iwing  forbidden  swine's  flesh,  they  called 
the  pig  ''  the  other  thing."  Death  and  disejises  naturally  come  in  for  the 
larger  share  of  these,  some  of  the  Chinese  expressions  Innng  quaintly 
suggestive,  as  when  a  funeml  is  referred  to  as  '"that  white  affair,"  or 
the  chills  as  '^  buying  firewood  illness."  The  soun^eof  this  euphemistic 
habit — fear  of  irritating  the  lurking  demon — must  ai'cinmt  for  the  jxh^u- 
liar  Chinese  usage  of  either  giving  their  sons  girls'  names,  or  dubbing 
them  ^'  little  pig"  or  •'black  cur,"  and  similar  ungentle  appellations, 
that  the  divinities  may  bt*  deceived  into  thinking  their  possesst)rs 
unimportant.  We  may  forgive  them  the  implied  retltvlion  upon  the 
sex,  for  the  hateful  deity  in  question  is  sup|XK<ed  to  have  no  ap|xnite 
for  little  girls,  therefore  the  exchange*  of  names  dix^s  no  harm.  The 
pathetic  efforts  of  Asiatic  jMivnts  to  outwit  the  dread  monster  who 
would  rob  them  of  their  offspring  are  gn>tesijue  enough,  fnit  they 
reflect  a  feeling  that  stirs  the  heart  of  all  mankind.     A  gn^mlmothor 
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in  Canton  with  some  ostentation  weighs  the  tiny  boy  who  has  just 
arrived  to  cheer  his  parents  after  the  loss  of  their  firstborn — the  hope 
being  that  the  waiting  god  may  pass  him  by  because  of  his  insignifi- 
cance. A  mother  in  England  had  three  daughters  in  succession  named 
Helen,  and  all  died.  When  a  near  neighbor,  whose  second  daughter, 
called  Marian  because  she  resembled  her  dead  sister  of  that  name,  fell 
dangerously  ill,  remembered  the  fate  of  the  other  family  and  substi- 
tuted Maude  for  Marian,  the  girl  recovered  and  few  doubted  that  the 
timely  tabu  had  removed  the  spell.  Is  there  much  difference  between 
the  pagan  and  the  Christian  episode? 

The  horrid  sprite  who  feeds  chiefly  upon  infants  of  tender  years  is 
a  female  ogre,  called  in  Canton  Sam-ku-lok-po.  She  bears  a  strong 
affinity  to  the  Lilith  of  Rabbinical  legends — that  earthborn  first  spouse 
of  father  Adaiii,  who  was  turned  into  a  demon  that  has  vexed  his  prog- 
eny ever  since  the  fall — herself  merely  a  later  Semitic  version  of  the 
proto  Babylonian  Lillal  and  Kiel-lillal,  male  and  female  devils  of  the 
night.  She  it  is  who  enters  the  children  when  they  have  long  crying 
spells  or  when  their  souls  are  wandering  (as  souls  will  always  wander) 
in  sleep.  The  changeling  thus  engendered  must  be  promptly  dealt 
with  or  all  is  lost  and  the  child  grows  up  an  idiot.  An  ink  of  dried 
banana-peel  ash  and  water  should  be  made  and  a  cross  marked  on  the 
baby's  forehead  the  next  time  he  is  asleep.  Then  when  Sani-ku-lok-po 
swoops  down  again  on  obscene  wing  she  will  fail  to  recognize  her 
victim  and  the  little  soul  can  creep  back  once  more.^  This  is  a  less 
offensive  mummery  than  the  Irish  test  of  putting  the  suspected  change- 
ling on  a  shovel  and  holding  him  over  a  muck  heap.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  Chinese  folk-cult;  is  it  accident  or 
survival? 

While  considering  this  phase  of  our  subject  we  are  irresistably  led 
to  the  matter  of  demonology  and  witchcraft,  without  some  regard  for 
which  no  discussion  of  folk-lore  would  be  complete.  The  air  of  the 
Eastern  world  is  peopled,  as  everyone  knows,  with  jinns  and  spirits 
both  good  and  evil,  while  in  China  reliable  accounts  of  their  confed- 
erates and  interpreters,  the  wizards,  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  thirteen 
centuries  before  Christ.  The  communication  of  human  beings  with 
these  powers  is  not  looked  upon  there  with  the  sort  of  horror  it  has 
always  inspired  in  the  West.  The  uneducated  look  with  some 
qualms  upon  those  versed  in  the  magic  arts,  while  the  lettered  sneer 
at  their  pretensions,  but  there  is  no  notion  on  the  part  of  either 
element  of  society  to  prohibit  or  persecute.  In  ancient  days  the  office 
of  wizard  in  chief,  the  efficient  agent  of  all  the  occult  powers 
that  might  injure  or  influence  the  realm,  was  as  considerable  an 
appointment  at  the  court  of  China  as  of  Persia.  The  love  of  genii 
in  the  East  resembles  so  closely  that  in  the  west  of  Asia  as  to 
call  for  no  particular  notice  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  Arabian 

1  China  Review,  Vol.  IX,  p.  204. 
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Nights  Entertainments.  Jinns  can  become  Hmall  or  large,  visible 
or  invisible,  live  in  air,  water,  or  earth,  without  breathing  or  eating, 
assume  any  shape,  and  control  any  number  of  assistants.  Taoists 
ascribe  to  them  immortality,  and  consider  them  as  the  highest  order  of 
intelligent  beings,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
distinction  lx».tween  genii  and  shen  or  spirits,  a  lower  order  of  imma- 
terial beings  recognized  in  their  mythology.  They  form  an  indispen- 
sable element  in  tales  of  all  sorts,  being  regarded  for  the  most  part 
as  rather  helpful  and  gracious  powers,  though  often  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  deal  with.  In  the  romance  entitled  The  Thunder  Peak 
Pagoda,  recently  paraphrased  in  Julian  Kalph^s  chaiming  little  volume 
Alone  in  China,  the  heroine  is  a  snake  jinn,  who  transforms  herself 
into  a  beautiful  woman  and  wins  the  love  of  an  honorable  man.  She 
procures  money  by  the  simple  process  of  sending  her  serpent  attend- 
ant to  filch  it  from  any  and  every  part  of  the  empire.  Yet,  though 
she  brings  trouble  and  disgrace  upon  her  husband,  she  begets  a  son 
who  makes  the  family  famous,  and  eventually  obtains  forgiveness  and 
reunion  in  the  spirit  world  with  the  man  who  loved  her. 

Another  romantic  experience  of  a  similar,  though  happier,  kind  is 
related  in  the  story  of  the  Enchanted  Peonies,  wherein  a  gentleman 
living  in  a  monastery  among  the  hills  becomes  enamoured  of  one  of 
two  flower  fays.  After  some  months  of  pleasant  companionship  she 
disappears,  because  her  peony  bush  is  uprooted.  The  disconsolate 
lover  at  length  learns  through  her  companion  spirit  that  the  god  of 
the  spirit  world,  in  commisseration  for  their  woes,  has  consented  to 
restore  her  to  a  flower  in  the  monastery.  She  presently  reappears, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  together  both  lover  and  mistress  are 
united  in  th(»  form  of  flower  ftivs. 

l)iseni})()died  spirits,  in  Chinese  folk-lore,  are  endowed  with  jstninge 
powers  when  they  return  to  earth,  and  are  occasionally  permitted  to 
employ  them  in  earning  freedom  from  reptnited  ])irths,  therein'  becom- 
ing at  once  angels  in  a  state  of  supreme  beatitude.  One  of  these,  in 
the  guise  of  a  beautiful  girl,  meets  and  engages  the  affections  of  a 
young  num.  In  the  course  of  their  acciuaintance  she  warns  him 
against  the  machinations  of  a  sister  spirit,  who  is  a  murderess  and 
trying  to  entrap  him,  and  insures  his  safety  by  giving  him  a  charm. 
Presently  an  exorcist  comes  to  the  house  in  search  of  the  little  coterie 
to  whom  these  stygian  sprites  l)elong,  and  succeeds  in  getting  them 
tightly  coi'k(Hl  in  his  l)ottles.  The  lover,  however,  upon  entreaty  from 
his  charmer,  leleases  her  and  she  escapes.  Ten  years  afterwards  she 
reapp(^ars,  but.  when  urged  to  remain,  says  that  her  conduct  during  this 
term  of  pr()})ati()n  having  been  pronounced  satisfactory  she  is  entitled 
to  h(»r  celestial  reward.  Out  of  gnititude  she  tells  her  admirer  when 
he  is  to  die  and  join  her  in  a  state  of  peivnnial  })iiss.' 
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Stories  of  this  typo  suggest  the  characteristic  element  of  the  lludine 
or  Melusina  group  of  legends  in  Keltic  mythology.  Here  a  nyniph 
or  fay  desires  an  immortal  soul  or  escape  from  enchantment/  which 
can  only  be  secured  by  union  with  a  mortal.  In  Europe  the  condition 
imposed  upon  the  man  is  finally  broken.  Undine,  for  example,  is 
brought  to  a  stream  in  violation  of  the  contract  with  her  lover,  and  in 
a  quite  pardonable  transport  she  subsequently  kisses  him  to  death. 
So  it  is  in  the  Hindu  tales  belonging  to  the  same  family  group,  as  in 
the  experience  of  Urva^i,  an  apsaras,  or  heavenly  maiden,  who 
obtained  the  mortal  Puravaras  as  bridegroom  upon  the  condition  that 
she  should  never  see  him  naked.  The  infraction  in  this  case  was  not, 
like  Psyche's,  due  to  her  own  weakness,  but  to  the  jealousy  of  her 
celestial  companions,  who  most  unfairly  enticed  him  from  bed  one 
dark  night  and  then  revealed  his  nudity  to  his  wife  by  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

The  wanderings  of  a  soul  while  the  body  is  still  alive  are  not  imag- 
ined alone  in  the  East.  Dreamland  travels  are,  of  course,  familiar 
experiences  everywhere,  and  there  is  no  great  step  from  belief  in 
sleep-absence  to  belief  in  a  longer  absence  during  trance.  In  Asia 
generally  there  is  a  settled  conviction  that  the  soul  departs  from  its 
mortal  frame  while  unconscious,  and  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  by 
friends  of  a  sleeper  not  to  move  his  body  lest  the  wandering  soul  fail 
to  discover  it  upon  her  return,  and  death  result.  Meantime  the  soul 
in  its  excursions  may  be  animating  some  other  body,  human  or  animal; 
hence  the  motive  of  many  a  strange  tale  like  the  following,  which  may 
bear  quotation  in  extenso  as  a  fair  example  of  the  Chinese  mS,rchen 
typically  developed.     It  is  entitled: 

THE   PARROT. 

A  young  savant  of  the  province  of  Shensi  had  six  fingers  on  one 
of  his  hands;  more  than  this,  his  character  was  one  of  singular  naivete. 

Whenever  he  found  himself  in  a  social  gathering  where  there  were 
ladies,  he  was  sure  to  run  away.  If  a  woman  came  up  to  speak  with 
him,  he  blushed  to  the  neck.  Everyone  made  fun  of  his  timidity  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  the  "Innocent  Seng." 

In  the  same  district  there  dwelt  a  great  merchant,  who  was  richer 
than  princes  and  nobly  connected  as  well;  he  had  a  daughter  named 
A-Pao,  whose  beauty  was  famous.  She  had  already  reached  a  mar- 
riageable age,  but  was  extremely  hard  to  please  in  the  choice  of  a 
spouse. 

The  innocent  Seng  had  just  lost  his  betrothed.  To  rally  him,  they 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  make  his  addresses  to  Miss  A-Pao.  This  he 
actually  did,  thinking  he  was  following  good  advice.  But  owing  to 
his  poverty  his  proposal  was  not  favorably  received.     The  go-between 
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in  leaving  her  father'n  hou»e  met  A-Pao  herself  and  asked  her  pri- 
vately if  for  her  part  she  would  consent  to  this  uni6n. 

"If  he, will  cut  off  his  sixth  finger,"  said  A-Pao,  laughing,  "I'll 
marry  him." 

This  reply  was  brought  back  to  S6ng,  who,  taking  things  seriously, 
as  usual,  seized  a  knife  and  rid  himself  by  a  single  blow  of  the  finger 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  sole  obstacle  that  lay  between  him  and  a 
brilliant  marriage.  The  pain  was  intense  and  the  loss  of  blood  so  great 
that  for  several  days  he  lay  between  life  and  death.  When  he  recov- 
ered, he  hastened  to  show  his  hand  to  the  go-between  and  beg  her  to 
obtain  for  him  that  of  A-Pao. 

But  the  young  girl,  getting  more  and  more  exacting,  now  insisted 
that  SSng  should  rid  himself  of  the  mania  of  taking  even  the  lightest 
things  so  seriously.  The  artless  fellow  understood  at  length  that  they 
had  been  amusing  themselves  at  his  expense,  and,  having  no  means  of 
himself  demanding  an  explanation  from  the  young  girl,  he  soon  felt 
his  first  enthusiasm  for  her  cooling.  He  consoled  himself  by  declaring 
that  A-Pao  could  not  possibly  be  a  serious  person,  and  that  he  ought 
not  to  regret  not  having  married  her. 

Upon  the  Fete  of  the  Dead  his  friends  proposed  to  him  a  stroll  to  the 
cemeterj^  hoping  to  meet  someone  who  would  suit  his  fancy.  Per- 
chance their  good  luck  might  bring  them  across  A-Pao.  And  in  fact 
they  did  see  the  beauty  seated  under  a  tree,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
youths  who  fonned  a  wall  of  admirers  round  about  her.  Indeed,  her 
beauty  was  unequaled  and  worthy  of  all  this  homage.  While  the 
others  praised  the  young  girl's  beautiful  face  in  speeches  of  labored 
eloquence  SSng  remained  silent.  When  the  people  had  gone  away  and 
even  the  girl  had  left  her  seat,  he  remained  alone,  motionless,  not 
answering  a  word  to  the  appeals  of  his  friends.  They  slapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  saying:  ''Has  your  .soul  gone  off  with  A-Pao?" 

It  was  no  use.  He  hadn't  even  sense  enough  left  to  understand 
what  was  said  to  him.  So  they  took  him  home.  He  kept  his  bed  as 
though  he  were  drunk.  From  time  to  time  he  would  reply  to  those 
about  him  a  single  phrase — that  he  was  with  A-Pao. 

After  that  meeting  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  gone  l>efore  the 
loved  one,  accompanying  her  to  her  homo,  and  that  since  then  he  had 
not  left  her  side.  On  her  part  the  young  girl  saw  every  night  in  her 
dreams  a  young  man  who  called  himself  Seng.  Shame  alone  kept  her 
from  telling  her  }>aivnts  of  these  serivt  visions. 

Meanwhile,  the  IkxIv  of  Song  remained  to  all  appearances  entirely 
without  animation  as  though  Huttoring  on  the  edge  of  eternity.  At 
length  permission  was  askinl  of  the  father  of  A-Pao  to  send  priests  to 
his  house  to  call  back  the  soul  that  kept  his  daujrhtor's  comjiany.  '*  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another,**  said  he,  wondering;  "how  can 
his  soul  be  detained  here  i " 
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Finally,  yielding  to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  sick  man's  family, 
he  consented  to  having  the  Taoist  ceremony  performed.  The  young 
girl  was  greatly  struck  by  this  coincidence,  and  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart  was  touched  by  the  profound  love  she  had  inspired.  The  youth 
revived,  thanks  to  the  exorcism,  but  was  grieved  no  longer  to  see  her 
by  whose  side  he  had  been  so  entirely  happy.  He  only  awaited  from 
that  moment  an  opportunity  to  meet  her  again. 

One  day  he  learned  that  she  was  going  to  the  temple.  He  arose  in 
the  early  morning  to  go  and  watch  in  a  spot  where  the  carriage  would 
pass.  A-Pao  came,  toward  midday,  and  at  sight  of  the  young  man 
deigned  to  raise  the  curtain  a  little  so  as  to  see  him;  she  even  sent  a 
maid  to  inquire  his  name.  On  reaching  home  Seng  fell  ill  as  before, 
with  this  melancholv  difference,  that  his  soul  could  not  as  on  the  first 
time  go  forth  and  dwell  with  A-Pao. 

One  afternoon,  seeing  one  of  the  children  of  the  household  playing 
b}^  his  pillow  with  a  dead  parrot,  he  thought  if  only  his  soul  could 
enter  the  parrot's  body  he  might  in  this  way  fly  to  his  beloved's  cham- 
ber. Hardly  had  this  thought  occurred  to  him  than  the  parrot  started 
up  alive,  took  its  flight  and  reached  the  room  of  the  young  girl,  who 
eagerly  caught  it  without  its  making  the  least  resistance.  When  she 
was  going  to  put  a  ring  around  its  leg,  it  cried  out:  "  Po  not  chain  me; 
lamSSngI" 

"Your  great  love  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  heart,"  said  the 
young  girl,  with  joyous  surprise.  ''But  we  are  no  longer  of  the  same 
species;  how  can  we  ever  fulfill  our  vows?" 

"The  happiness  of  being  near  you  is  enough  for  me,"  replied  the 
parrot;  "I  ask  no  more." 

He  ate  out  of  no  hand  but  that  of  the  girl.  When  she  sat  down,  he 
perched  on  her  knee;  when  she  went  to  bed,  he  slept  by  her  side. 
A-Pao  loved  him  tenderly;  too  much,  indeed,  to  want  to  have  him 
I'emain  a  parrot.  She  sent  her  servant  to  inquire  after  the  condition 
of  her  lover's  body;  they  said  that  his  breast  was  still  warm. 

"If  you  could  become  a  man  again,"  said  A-Pao,  caressing  the  par- 
rot, "I  will  swear  to  give  myself  to  you." 

The  parrot  appeared  to  reflect  a  minute  and  suddenly  took  flight, 
carrying  off  in  his  beak  one  of  the  young  girl's  slippers.  He  flew 
straight  away  in  spite  of  his  mistress's  call. 

Seng's  family  who  were  all  in  tears  standing  around  the  body  were 
surprised  to  see  it  suddenly  move  and  sit  up  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  parrot  came  in  by  the  window  and  fell  dead  on  a  mat  in  the  chamber. 

A-Pao  seeing  her  dear  bird  disappear,  sent  an  old  serving  woman 
quickly  to  witness  the  changing  of  the  soul  which  she  knew  would 
take  place,  and  to  reclaim  her  slipper. 

"The  slipper  is  a  promise,"  said  Seng;  "1  shall  keep  it  until  the  day 
when  that  promise  is  made  good." 
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A-Pao's  mother,  when  she  was  made  aware  of  these  extraordinary 

*  events,  was  quite  willing  to  consent  to  a  marriage;  but  the  father 
3  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  having  a  son-in-law  at  once  poor  and 

•  demented,  and  he  persisted  in  refusing.  His  resistance  was  overcome 
-  by  the  threat  which  the  young  girl  made  of  putting  an  end  to  her 
^  life.  When  the  youth  learned  the  good  news,  he  became  well  all  at 
^  once. 

The  following  day  the  wedding  was  celebrated. 

After  three  years  of  this  happy  union  SSng  died.  A-Pao  would  not 
jiurvive  him,  and  sought  means  to  commit  suicide  so  as  to  follow  him 
into  the  other  world.  Fortunately  those  about  her  prevented  her 
from  carrying  out  this  dreadful  determination.  At  the  moment  when 
they  were  putting  the  dear  husband's  body  into  the  tomb,  what  was 
f  A-Pao's  joy  to  hear  him  groan  and  speak  from  beneath  the  grave- 

clothes!     Seng  had  come  to  life  again. 

Upon  descending  into  the  lower  world  he  had  seen  the  great  god 
there  who  had  already  appointed  him  to  some  subordinate  position, 
when  the  steward  suddenly  announced  the  immediate  arrival  of  his 
wife;  taking  pity  upon  a  love  so  complete,  the  god  allowed  Seng  to 
return  to  life. 

"That  is  why  you  see  me  here,"  he  added,  pressing  A-Pao  to  his 
\  heart. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  insufficient  r^um^  exhausts  the 

category  of  strange  resemblances  between  the  folk-lore  of  the  Far  East 

I  and  West.     It  is  evident  to  the  most  superficial  student  that  critical 

and  scientific  work  in  the  field  of  Farther  Asia  has  only  yet  been  begun. 
Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  merely  preliminary  labor  of 
collection  and  classification;  after  this  has  been  done  in  ever}'  locality 
there  remains  the  greater  task  of  assimilation  and  comparison  with 
kindred  conceptions  found  among  other  races.  Hie  labor,  hie  opus 
est;  and  no  one  can  well  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  opemtion 
who  has  not,  whether  by  choice  or  by  chance,  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  vast  accumulations  of  material  vet  untouched.  In  this 
research  there  await  at  every  turn  fascinating  opportunities  for  com- 
parison with  our  own  familiar  nurser}'  and  tap-house  acquaintances. 
What  shall  we  say  upon  discovering  in  Korea  the  widow's  cruse  of 
Scripture  lore — only  that  here  the  miiucle  is  applied  to  a  wine  instead 
of  an  oil  jug?  Or  to  a  Japanese  version  of  the  mediaeval  witch's  spell 
laid  upon  her  victim  by  means  of  a  waxen  image?  Or  to  Ali  Baba's 
open  sesame  in  Tibet;  or  to  Punchinello  and  all  that  he  implies  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom?  These  are  but  samples  of  the  rich  harvest  to  be 
gathered  for  the  sociologist,  the  mythologist,  the  student  of  compai*a- 
tive  institutions  of  the  future.  Though  the  contribution  to  science 
may  fall  short  of,  expectation,  much  will  Iw  effected  if  we  establish 
thereby  the  intellectual  comnumity  of  races,  the  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind. 
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THE  LOOT  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  SUMMER  PALACE  AT 

PEKIN. ' 


By  Count  D'HiSrisson, 

Secretary  and  interpreter  to  General  Montauban. 


[Note. — While  China  is  occupying  so  much  attention  it  seems  opportime  to  Repub- 
lish a  document  of  great  ethnological  value,  both  for  it«  most  interesting  description 
of  the  great  summer  palace  and  the  treasures  it  contained,  it«  apparently  fair  acc<junt 
of  the  mental  processes  of  tlie  Chinese  ruling  classes  and  their  attitude  toward  for- 
eigners, and  the  frank  statement  of  the  uncontrollableness  and  barbarism  into  which 
trained  European  soldiers  may  relapse  under  temptation. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  China  was  at  this  time  (1860)  under  gre^t  embarra.ss- 
ment  from  what  was  known  as  the  Tai-ping  rebellion,  and  the  rebels  were  ravaging 
the  country  in  armies  so  powerful  as  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  dynasty.  ^lean- 
while  an  expedition  of  French  and  English  troops  was  sent  to  Pekin  to  insist  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  made* in  1858  with  the  English  commissioners  at  Tien- 
tsin, with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  concluded  at  Pekin  in  1859.  Baron 
Gros  and  Lord  Elgin  were  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  France  and  England, 
and  (xeneral  Montauban  and  Sir  Hope  Grant  were  the  immediate  heads  of  the  French 
and  English  armies. 

During  1859  an  armed  English  force  started  for  Pekin,  but  was  repulsed  at  Taku 
in  its  attack  upon  the  forts,  and  returned  to  Shanghai  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a 
larger  army. 

On  August  1,  1860,  the  allied  armies  landed  at  Pei-tang,  a  village  12  miles  north 
of  Taku.  The  forts  were  taken,  and  again  the  Chinese  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
allies  not  to  move  in  force  upon  Pekin,  but  to  send  diplomatic  representatives  with 
a  small  escort.  The  French  were  inclined  to  agree  to  this  proposal,  but  the  English 
disapproved.  Events  proved  the  correctness  of  the  position  of  the  latter,  since  in 
the  course  of  this  march  they  encountered  a  Chinese  army  of  nearly  60,000  men, 
arriving  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Imperial  City  on  October  6.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  generals  of  both  armies  for  the  moment  to  preserve  the  great  palace,  but  while 
commissioners  were  deciding  upon  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  treasures  found 
in  it,  and  as  the  result  of  a  shot  fired  and  a  panic,  the  French  troops  and  some  Eng- 
lish troops,  the  coolies,  and  camp  followers  rushed  past  the  guards,  and  the  unau- 
thorized pillage  described  in  the  article,  and  lasting  over  the  7th  and  8th  of  October, 
ensued. 

The  reader  should  note  these  dates  in  connection  with  the  date  of  the  quite  sub- 
sequent destruction  of  the  palace  authorized  by  Ix)rd  Elgin  on  October  18. 

^Extricts  translated  from  the  *' Journal  d'un  Interpr^te  en  Chine,  par  le  Comte 
D'H6risson.     Nouvelle  Edition,  Paris,  1901." 
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A  few  days  after  the  pillage  V)otli  arreien  were  liorrified  by  the  appearance  of  11 
I  wretched  men,  all  who  liad  survived  from  a  |)arty  of  French  and  English  who  had 

i  been  niade  prisoners,  while  acting  as  envoys  under  an  invitation  from  the  Chines«e 

i  authorities,  and  tortured,  accompanied  by  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  succumbed 

i  to  the  dreadful  tortures  inflicted  upon  them.     The  bodies  were  buried  in  the  Russian 

»  cemetery  near  Pekin,  with  impressive  ceremonies.    On  October  18  Lord  Elgin  ordere<l 

J  the  destruction  of  the  Summer  Palatre  (Yuenmingyuen).     He  says:* 

\  "I  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  an  act  which  was  calculated  to  produce  a 

*  greater  effect  in  China  and  on  the  Emperor  than  persons  who  look  on  from  a  distance 

J  may  suppose.     It  was  the  Emperor's  favorite  residence,  and  its  destruction  could 

not  fail  to  l)e  a  blow  to  his  pride  as  well  as  to  his  feelings.  To  this  place  he  brought 
our  hapless  countrymen  in  order  that  they  might  undergo  their  severest  tortures 
within  its  precincts.  *  *  *  As  almost  all  the  valuables  had  already  been  taken 
from  the  palace,  the  army  would  go  there,  not  to  pillage,  but  to  mark  by  a  solemn 
'  act  of  retribution  the  horror  and  indignation  with  which  we  were  inspired  by  the 

perpetration  of  a  great  crime.  The  punishment  was  one  which  would  fall,  not  on 
the  people,  who  may  be  comparatively  innocent,  but  exclusively  on  the  Emperor, 
whose  direct  personal  responsibility  for  the  crime  committed  is  established,  not  only 
by  the  treatment  of  the  j^isoners  at  Yuenmingyuen,  but  also  by  the  edict  in  which 
he  offered  a  pecuniaiy  reward  for  the  heads  of  the  foreigners.'* 

The  above,  it  will  be  notice<i,  is  the  account  given  by  the  English  of  the  reasons 
for  the  destruction  of  the  palace.  It  will  be  note«l  that  the  enormous  unauthorized 
pillage  had  already  taken  place,  before  the  troops  had  learned  of  the  alleged  ill- 
treatment  of  the  envoys,  and  that  except  the  building  itself  there  was  little  left  for 
the  English  army  to  destroy  when  the  oflicial  order  was  given. 

It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  we  have  not  the  Chinese  story  of  the  whole  transaction, 
as  the  fairminde<i  reader  will  wish  to  hear  both  sides. 

The  writer  of  the  volume,  from  which  the  extracts  following  were  made  and  trans- 
lated, was,  at  the  time  of  the  events  narrated,  a  very  young  officer,  but  extremely 
intelligent,  and  the  author  since  of  other  \^luable  works.  He  was  secretary  and 
interpreter  to  General  Montauban. 

The  disjxjsition  of  the  Chinese  towanl  foreigners  may  be  illn:?tnited  by  some 
extracts  wliich  arc  made  from  the  narrative.  l)efore  ojminj:  t«>  its  nuicrt  intonating 
portion,  the  hjot  of  the  Summer  Palace. — S.  P.  Lanulev.] 

*  *  *  Colonel  Schinit/  and  Commandant  Cam|x*non  entered  a 
mandarin's  house,  surrounded  by  great  gai*dens,  and  were  struck 
dumb  by  this  spectacle:  In  the  principal  chiuul^er  on  the  irixnuid  floor 
there  was,  as  is  usual  in  northern  China,  a  sort  of  great  l»ed,  taking 
up  all  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  room.  The  In^d,  which  is  hollow,  is 
made  of  bricks  and  is  a  kind  of  heating  appa  nit  us  ci>ntaininga  furnace 
which  opens  on  the  outside  of  the  house  so  that  the  "'beii''  keeps 
wann  all  the  winter.  On  it  are  heaped  mattresc^es  ctnenxi  with  silk, 
and  cushions  and  hangings,  and  there  the  family  pac>si^s  its  time. 

On  this  bed  wcmc  extended  thive  women — an  old  wvnuaii  simply 
clad  and  two  younger  clothed  in  sumptuous  dresst\<,  one  \>f  whom  was 
remarkably  pretty.  The  throats  of  all  three  wen^  cut,  the  wounds 
were  gaping  and  the  silk  hangings  wer»^  stained  with  the  purple 
])lood  from  them,  which  was  flowing  and  falliuir  in  a  i^tiM^^de  on  the 
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floor.  The  women  were  still  breathing,  with  their  menil)ei*s  shak- 
ing in  the  last  spasm  of  the  death  agony.  Beside  them,  two  little 
girls  were  toying  with  the  long,  black  tresses  of  the  dying  women, 
and  playing  hide  and  seek  with  each  other  in  the  blood-stained 
clothing,  laughing  at  the  singular  movements  of  their  young  mothers 
or  their  great  sisters.  The  faces  of  the  children  were  smirched  with 
the  blood  like  those  of  babies  eating  jam.  Opposite  the  bed,  seated 
in  an  arm  chair  of  teak  wood  against  the  wall  and  looking  at  this  hor- 
rible spectacle,  was  the  mandarin,  the  head  of  the  family,  who,  to  save 
these  unhappy  beings — probably  his  mother  and  his  two  wives — from 
the  outrages  of  the  barbarians,  had  sacrificed  them  himself.  His  heart 
or  his  hand  had  failed  him  when  he  came  to  the  two  little  beings  who 
were  still  alive.  He  had  opened  his  own  throat  with  a  razor,  and, 
superb  in  his  robes  of  silk,  immovable,  he  sat  there  still  alive.  Through 
the  open  gash  the  blood  flowed  at  every  respiratory  movement  along 
his  breast  and  fell  upon  the  open  razor  lying  on  the  floor.  In  his 
right  hand  he  held  his  fan,  which  he  used  to  drive  away  the  greedy 
flies  who  were  gathering  on  the  frightful  wound,  and,  under  the  fan- 
ning, the  blood  was  already  hardening  and  becoming  brown.  His  eye, 
still  hard  and  keen,  was  fixed  firmly  on  the  two  terrified  oflScers. 

Schmitz  and  Campenon  left,  taking  away  the  two  little  orphans, 
whom  they  put  in  charge  of  the  chief  almoner  of  the  army,  who  sent 
them  to  Shanghai,  where  they  were  charitabl}'  cared  for. 

After  hearing  such  things,  the  first  thought  that  struck  me  was  this: 
"If  these  people,"  said  I  to  myself,  '^  have  such  a  horror  of  us  that  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  kill  their  own  families  and  themselves,  rather  than 
suffer  any  contact  with  us,  what  treatment,  great  Heaven!  would  they 
have  for  those  of  us  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  their 
hands.     What  treatment?",  alas,  the  future  was  to  tell  us! 

Later,  Lord  Elgin  came  to  see  the  General  and  gave  him  part  of  the 
papers  which  were  found  on  one  of  the  mandarins  who  had  cut  his 
own  throat  in  the  camp  of  Sinko.  Among  these  papers  was  an  edict 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  ordering  his  subjects  to  kill  the  invading 
Europeans  like  evil  beasts.     Here  is  the  official  edict: 

"  MANIFESTO  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF   CHINA  AFTER  THE  CAPTURE   OF   THE 

FORTS   OF   PEI-HO. 

*"  Scarcely  had  the  barbarians  endeavored  to  force  the  passage  of 
Taku,  when,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  their  vessels  were  sunk, 
and  thousands  of  coi-pses  floated  on  the  water  for  more  than  a  league 
in  distance.  Some  had  succeeded  in  escaping  and  carried  to  their 
friends  the  news  of  this  terrible  punishment. 

''I  thought  that  this  lesson  would  have  sufficed  to  make  them  more 
circumspect.  But  who  would  believe  it!  Scarcely  one  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  memorable  victory  for  our  arms,  and  here  they  are 
bac*k  again,  more  numerous  and  more  arrogant  than  ever. 
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''  Profiting  by  the  low  tide,  they  disembarked  at  Peitang  and  attacked 
the  formidable  intrenchments  of  Taku;  but,  barbarians  as  they  are, 
they  attacked  them  by  night  and  from  behind.  In  this  way  they  were 
able  to  surprise  our  troops,  accustomed  to  see  themselves  faced  by 
a  courageous  enemy,  and  unable  to  imagine  that  such  perfidy  and 
deceit  could  be  employed  against  them.  iSow  encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, which  should  have  covered  them  with  shame,  they  have  dared  to 
march  upon  Tientsin;  but  my  anger  will  reach  them  there,  and  for 
them  there  will  be  no  mercy.  Therefore  we  order  all  our  subjects — 
soldiers  and  laborers,  residents  of  the  town  and  of  the  country,  Chi- 
nese and  Tartars — to  destroy  them  like  noxious  animals.  We  order 
our  mandarins  and  oflScers,  both  military  and  civil,  to  cause  the  people 
under  their  control  to  evacuate  every  city  and  hamlet  towards  which 
these  miserable  strangers  appear  to  be  going.  Thejr  must  equally 
destroy,  by  fire  and  water,  all  the  food  and  the  provisions  which  thej' 
would  be  forced  to  abandon.  In  this  manner  this  wretched  race, 
hunted  by  fire  and  by  famine,  will  soon  perish  like  fish  in  a  tank  that 
has  been  drained. 

"Given  at  Yuenmingyuen  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  tenth  month 
of  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign." 

Another  edict  issued  at  this  time  put  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  the 
barbarians.  It  made  known  to  the  people  that  for  the  heads  of  ambas- 
sadors 12,000  francs  would  be  paid,  for  those  of  generals,  8,000,  and 
so  on. 

[Immediately  after  this,  Count  D'H^risson  gives  a  spirited  accoant  of  the  attack  of 
the  allied  armies  on  the  Taku  fort,  which  they  captured,  but  with  very  considerable 
loss.     His  tribute  to  the  courage  of  the  Chinese  should  be  given.] 

The  few  men  who  had  no  time  to  fly  before  we  took  possession  stood 
massed,  upright,  and  motionless.  They  had  thrown  their  arms  down 
before  them  in  a  heap,  and  what  arms,  good  Lord!  Guns,  discharged 
by  slow  fuses,  of  most  incredibly  ancient  forms,  generally  quite  harm- 
less, and  painted  red;  bows,  crossbows,  some  lances,  and  bad  sabers. 
We  could  not  but  ask  ourselves  how,  with  such  means,  thev  could 
have  done  us  the  harm  that  they  did.  It  was  not  their  armies  which 
had  been  so  fatal  to  us;  it  was  their  desperate  braverv.  They  pushed 
back  with  their  hands,  as  in  the  ancient  sieges,  the  ladders  which  were 
covered  with  our  charging  marines;  they  threw  onto  our  men  their 
guns,  their  bullets,  fragments  of  our  own  shells,  and  stones,  and  all 
those  who  had  been  ordered  to  defend  the  ramparts  bravely  died  at 
their  posts. 

As  in  the  camp  at  Sinko,  we  found  m  the  mandarin's  tent  the 
corpses  of  some  of  these  dignitaries  who  had  stoically  cut  their  throats. 
One  of  theiH,  the  highest  in  nink.  no  doubt  must  have  l)een  a  very 
great  personage,  for  his  costume  was  not  only  rich,  but  decorated 
with  the  peacock  feather,  and  we  learned  afterwaixls  that  he  was  the 
commandant  of  the  forts  of  the  left  Imnk. 

Immediately  after  the  taking  of  the  tirst  fort,  the  Chinc^^  hoisted  a 
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white  flag  on  the  second  one  and  sent  reprevsentatives  to  confer  with 
our  officers.  The  two  parties  met  with  courteous  salutations,  and  after 
the  customary  "ching  ching,"  the  mandarins  asked  to  be  introduced 
to  the  ambassadors.  The  mandarin,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  flag  of 
truce  and  who  was  of  an  inferior  rank,  was  informed  that  the  ambas- 
sadors were  not  there.  ''  It  is  unfortunate,"  he  replied,  "  we  have  got 
a  letter  to  give  them  which  authorizes  them  to  enter  into  the  Peiho, 
provided  that  hostilities  are  suspended." 

The  Chinese  are  our  masters  in  diplomacy,  and  they  have  recently 
proved  it.  Now,  at  that  time  they  were  no  more  stupid  than  they 
are  to-day.  They  had  used,  and  they  always  have  used,  unlimited 
postponements,  for  a  Chinaman  will  be  eighteen  years  in  discussing  the 
place  of  a  comma  in  a  diplomatic  paper.  To  him  it  is  all  the  same; 
he  is  never  in  a  hurry,  and  time  is  nothing  to  him,  and  it  is  this  indif- 
ference to  time  which  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  court  of  Pekin. 

The  Chinese  then  began  to  go  through  their  diplomatic  procedures 
with  our  officers,  but  fortunately  Mr.  Parkes,  one  of  the  most  skillful 
agents  that  England  has  ever  had  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  took  charge 
of  the  conversation,  and  replied  that  the  propositions  contained  in 
their  letters  were  simply  laughable,  and  that  the  officers  for  whom 
he  was  interpreting  had  only  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  forts. 
The  mandarins  replied  that  in  this  case  they  must  retire;  that  the 
fort  was  well  armed,  and  that  the  Europeans  might  come  and  take  it. 
General  Montauban  was  for  an  immediate  attack,  but  his  English 
colleague  proposed  to  give  the  Chinese  two  hours.  The  allied  officers 
sent  to  parley  were  received  by  a  mandarin  of  elevated  rank,  a  chief 
of  high  stature  and  martial  bearing,  who  endeavored  to  gain  time, 
but  he  was  assured  that  if  the  forts  were  not  surrendered  in  two  hours 
they  were  to  be  attacked.  *'  Well,"  said  he,  ^'  try  it.  We  have  powder 
and  cannon  and  we  will  know  how  to  meet  you." 

At  the  end  of  the  time  our  forces  marched  on  the  fort  in  a  solemn 
silence.  We  marched  on,  leaving  our  first  conquest  behind,  expecting 
that  the  Chinese  would  open  fire  at  once,  but  no  cannon  shot  came; 
nothing  at  all  happened,  and  this  silence  excited  the  suspicions  of 
our  generals,  who  asked  if  the  enemy  was  only  letting  us  approach 
nearer  to  bring  us  within  the  range  of  grape.  The  army  halted  within 
gunshot;  Captain  Bovet,  of  the  engineers,  advanced  and  laid  planks 
over  the  first  ditch,  followed  by  the  general  and  the  assaulting  column; 
everybody  followed  him,  and  while  we  were  asking  ourselves  what 
infernal  stratagem  was  hidden  under  this  silence,  and  were  expecting 
to  see  the  formidable  artillery  which  we  beheld  before  us  begin  to  fire, 
we  saw  all  at  once  the  general  and  his  soldiers  on  the  rampart.  Two 
minutes  later  we  saw  the  great  door  of  the  fortress  open;  we  entered 
and  beheld  something  unexpected,  for  all  the  garrison,  3,000  men, 
were  massed  there  motionless,  the  Chinese  prisoners  having  thrown 
their  arms  in  heaps  before  them. 
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The  general  approached,  and  by  his  order  I  asked  some  of  them 
where  their  chief  was.  "'We  have  none,"  they  said.  ''Where,  then, 
are  your  subaltern  officers?  "  Three  mandarins  of  no  importance  came 
forward  and  explained  that  the  chief  general  had  been  killed  in  the 
other  fort;  he  was  the  man  who  had  the  peacock  plume,  and  nobody, 
thev  said,  had  dared  to  take  the  command  afterwards  without  the 
Emperor's  orders.  The  ability  of  a  chief  comes  to  him  from 
the  Emperor  through  the  orders  which  he  transmits,  and  whoever  is 
vain  enough  to  assume  himself  the  responsibilities  of  such  command 
can  only  commit  faults;  and,  they  added,  "if  the  mandarin  invested 
with  supreme  power  could  not  defend  the  first  fort,  how  could  we 
have  any  pretension  of  doing  better  than  our  commanding  officer  did?  " 
After  this  discourse,  so  full  of  good  sense  and  respect  for  official 
order,  the  three  lower  class  mandarins  knelt  down,  beat  their  breasts 
and  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  right  bank.  *  *  *  It  was  evident  that 
the  demoralization  of  the  Chinese,  to  which  we  owed  the  surrender  of 
perfectly  defendable  fortresses,  came  from  the  death  of  the  command- 
ing general,  who  was  said  to  be  the  own  brother  of  San-Ko-La-Tsin, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Chinese  ai*my. 

[Count  D'H^risson,  after  giving  the  history  of  the  subsequent  negotiations,  in 
which  it  wa.**  arranged  that  the  ambassadors  should  go  to  the  capital  to  finally  ratify 
a  new  treaty  there,  refers  to  the  delicate  question  which  arose  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  escort  which  the  ambassadors  should  take  with  them  to  Pekin.  The 
Chinese  insisted  that  this  escort  should  be  a  ver>*  small  one,  reasoning  as  follows:] 

"You  are  treating  with  us  to  secure  your  interests  and  protection 
for  vour  commerce,  and  it  is  in  vour  own  interests  then  not  to  diminish 
the  prestige  of  our  sovereign.  You  have  everj'thing  to  gain  on  the 
other  hand  while  leaviuir  him  the  moral  force  necessarv  to  execute  the 
treaty  and  to  guanuitee  the  favors  he  has  conceded.  If  you  arrive  at 
Pekin  with  your  victorious  genemls  escorted  by  their  armies,  our 
Emperor  will  appear  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  to  yield  to  fonv,  and 
you  will  have  no  occasion  for  surprise  if  in  spite  of  his  good  will  you 
do  not  tind  him  giving  with  a  gcHxl  grace." 

Baron  Gros,  the  French  aml>assi\dor.  would  have  lxH»n  siitistieii  with 
an  escort  of  a  few  men,  but  Loni  Elgin  did  not  view  it  at  all  in  the 
same  way  and  would  not  go  to  Pekin  exct^pt  surrounded  by  a  force 
sutHcient  to  represent  pro|x^rly  a  gn^at  nation  and  a  grt^at  Qmn^n.  He 
demanded  an  e>cort  of  at  le;ist  UiM)  men  — infantrv.  i-avalrv.  and 
artillery.  The  French  (general  (Montaultan^  hiniM^lf  did  not  shan»  this 
opinion,  and  supjx^rted  the  French  am^^<.sadon  He  ixnild  not  imag- 
ine the  possibility  of  trejison  on  the  |Xirt  of  the  Chino>Ji\  and  the  gen- 
eral wrote  to  the  Fivnoh  minister  of  »^r,  iMmplainin^r  that  our  allies 
were  compromising  the  ri\'iult  of  s\>  siuwssfiil  a  i^m|\aigii  out  of  their 
puerile  vanity  in  exhibiting  their  fonvs.  Ho  wi>htxi  to  explain  that 
he  was  not  responsible  for  the  f^tal  iMnN*\^\ioni\>>  >\hioh  such  a  show 
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of  force  might  bring  a]>out,  ♦  ♦  *  but  the  English  were  liglit  a 
hundred  times  over.  If  we  had  listened  to  Baron  Gros,  if  the  Chinese 
had  only  waited  a  fortnight  longer  before  showing  their  hand,  not  one 
of  those  who  would  have  left  for  Pekin  would  have  ever  come  away 
alive,  and  the  defeated  army,  deprived  of  its  leaders,  would  have  been 
massacred  at  the  gates  of  Tientsin  with  no  one  to  return  to  Europe  to 
bring  the  news  of  this  tremendous  disaster. 

On  the  10th  of  September  Ave  left  Tientsin  (for  Pekin)  with  3,000 
men  and  two  batteries  of  artillery,  the  English  being  in  equal  force. 
The  twelfth  day,  when  we  were  at  Yangtsoun,  an  incident  occurred. 
A  mandarin  of  low  rank,  but  lofty  stature,  asked  to  speak  to  the 
French  geneml,  and  I  was  directed  to  interpret.  He  Avas  hardly 
seated  when  he  asked  the  general  to  consent  to  having  the  troops  fol- 
low some  other  than  the  main  road,  which  went  through  two  villages 
belonging  to  him,  asking  that  the  villages  should  be  left  on  one  side, 
and  proposing  in  exchange  that  he  would  bring  provisions  to  the 
army.  The  general  replied  that  the  route  had  been  laid  down  in 
advance  and  that  the  army  would  follow  it  without  .paying  any  atten- 
tion to  the  villages,  whose  inhabitants  need  have  no  occasion  for 
alarm. 

The  Chinaman  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  said,  ""  Just  understand 
this.  There  are  1,000  taels  for  ymi  if  you  will  decide  your  chief  not 
to  have  his  troops  go  through  these  villages."  '^  What  is  he  saying?" 
asked  the  general,  who,  while  we  were  talking,  was  playing  with  a 
great  pair  of  spectacles  which  the  mandarin  had  laid  down  on  the 
table.  He  had  been  trying  them  on,  and  gave  a  joyful  cry  to  find  that 
they  were  fitted  to  his  sight.  (I  ought  to  say  that  two  days  before  the 
general  had  lost  his  own  spectacles.)  '^He  says,  General,  that  there 
are  7,000  francs  for  me  if  I  can  induce  you  to  proceed  by  a  different 
route  than  that  toward  these  villages."  '^  Ah,  he  says  that,  does  he?" 
remarked  the  general.  '"Well,  tell  him  that  he  is  a  rascal,  but  that 
I  pardon  him  this  time;  but  as  every  bad  action  deserves  a  punish- 
ment, I  shall  keep  his  spectacles."  While  complying,  I  pushed  the 
tall  mandarin  toward  the  door,  and  I  can  not  describe  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  he  saluted  the  general,  whom  he  saw  wearing  his  own 
spectacles.  As  he  went  over  the  threshold,  he  said  to  me,  '^If  1,000 
Jtaels  were  not  enough,  why  didn't  you  say  so?"  this  being  the  only 
moral  that  he  drew  from  the  interview. 

When  General  Montauban  returned  to  France  there  were  persons 
jealous  enough  to  state  that  he  had  only  gone  to  China  to  pillage,  and 
these  insinuations  were  made  after  the  affair  of  the  summer  palace 
that  I  am  going  later  to  describe. 

I,  who  had  not  quitted  the  general  a  moment  from  his  departure 
from  France  until  the  last  day  of  the  expedition,  would  like  to  give 
my  w^ord  of  honor  that  the  only  thing  which  he  ever  looted  in  China 
was  this  pair  of  spectacles,  worth  not  more  than  thirty-nine  cents. 
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We  arrived  on  the  13th  at  Hosiou  and  saw  before  us  everywhere 
the  still  fresh  traces  of  the  camps  of  lar^e  bodies  of  cavalry,  and  now 
I  understood  the  object  of  the  mandarin,  who  wanted  us  to  change  our 
route  so  that  we  should  not  see  this  for  oui^selves. 

The  general  was  completely  cured  of  the  confidence  which  had  made 
him  object  to  the  insistence  of  the  demands  of  the  English  on  arriving 
at  Pekin  in  force.  He  felt  instinctively  that  something  wrong  was 
going  on  around  him,  and  he  wanted  to  have  all  his  people  in  hand. 

Before  the  allies  quitted  Hosiou  and  occupied  Tangtcheou,  Prince  Tsai 
had  sent  two  men  with  new  dispatches  which  were  addressed  to  Baron 
Gros,  stating,  among  other  things,  'Mf  you  consent  to  encamp  your 
army  without  advancing  in  the  villages  of  Yangtsoun,  Tchountchou, 
and  Hosiou,  3  our  excellency,  according  to  our  agreement  at  Tientsin, 
can  go  with  a  very  small  suite  and  without  any  arms  to  Tangtcheou 
and  there  we  will  come  to  an  understanding  on  all  the  articles  of  the 
convention,  which  we  have  agreed  to  and  which  we  can  sign  and  seal 
before  your  excellency  goes  to  the  capital.  In  this  way  all  delay  will 
be  avoided,  and  the  Chinese  troops  will  be  directed  to  procure  your 
excellency  wagons  and  everything  necessary  for  the  journey,  and  we 
beg  that  you  will  give  us  a  statement  of  the  numl>er  of  persons  who 
will  accompany  you,  so  that  we  can  prepare  everything  in  advance.-' 

(Signed,  ''The  Imperial  Ambassadors,  Prince  Tsai  Y'tsin,  etc.,  the 
13th  of  September,  1800.") 

Baron  (iros  once  more  believed  that  everything  was  arranged  for 
the  best,  and  again  was  the  dupe  of  the  Chinese,  having  learned 
nothing  })y  his  previous  experience  of  their  tortuous  diplomacy.  He 
stopped  the  army,  then  two  leagues  from  Tangtcheou.  Negotiations 
were  going  on,  and  there  seemed,  therefore,  no  danger  in  sending 
officers  with  a  flag  of  ti'uce  to  Tangtcheou,  and  the  general  sent  Sub- 
intendant  Dubut,  Colonel  Foulon,  Captain  Chanoine,  and  administra- 
tive officers  Ader  and  Oagey,  While  the  A])be  Duluc,  a  missionary, 
w^ent  with  them  as  interpreter.  They  were  also  to  collect  provisions 
and  arrange  for  the  material  comfort  of  the  troops  conformably  with 
the  instructions  of  the  ambassadors. 

In  accordance  with  our  understanding  with  them  the  following 
English  oliicers  went  along:  Colonel  Walker,  Lieutenant  Andei^son, 
Mr.  Bowlby,  correspondent  of  the  Times,  and  M.  de  Normann,  first 
secretaiv  of  the  (»ml)assv,  with  Messrs.  Loch  and  Parkes,  nineteen 
Indian  horstMuen  forming  their  escort.  M.  d'Escaymc  de  Lauture, 
Count  Bastard,  Caid  Osman,  and  M.  de  Meritens  accompanied  and 
formed  u  })art  of  tins  little  expedition  to  carry  to  Prince  Tsai,  Baron 
(iros's  (lis])at(hes.  Tliev  left  Hosiou  and  th(»  armv  was  to  follow  in 
their  traces,  they  having  gone  on  before  to  arrange  for  the  camping 
places  on  the  road  to  the  city. 

On  the  l.sth  the  army  struck  camp,  with  the  English  at  the  head  of 
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the  column.  They  marched  forward  for  two  hours,  when  a  captain 
notified  the  genei'al  that  there  was  a  large  Tartar  army  in  the  way. 
Very  uneasy,  but  more  and  more  satisfied  that  he  had  brought  a  strong 
force  with  him,  General  Montauban  went  to  confer  with  his  colleague, 
where  he  found  a  high  mandarin  accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue. 
This  functionary,  who  was  called  Hang-Ki  and  who  had  a  rank  equal 
to  that  of  one  of  our  generals,  stated  that  he  came  to  arrange  with 
the  ambassadors  the  ceremonial  of  their  entry  into  Pekin.  The  gen- 
eral replied  that  the  ambassadors  had  not  come  with  the  advance 
guard,  and  that  he  would  like  to  know  why  the  place  where  they  had 
expected  to  stop  was  occupied  by  a  Tartar  army. 

A  Chinaman  is  never  taken  by  surprise.  Hang  Ki,  pretending  to 
l>e  astonished,  asked  our  general  about  these  troops  of  whom  they 
spoke,  which  he  said  the}^  had  never  heard  of,  and  took  his  leave,  say- 
ing that  there  must  be  some  misunderstanding. 

At  this  moment  Captain  Chanoine  came  in  and  informed  the  general 
that  he  had  in  front  of  him  a  Tartar  army  of  30,000  men  (15,000  horses, 
and  as  man}^  foot),  and  presently  clouds  of  dust  were  seen  on  the 
horizon,  due  to  marching  troops. 

The  generals  found  themselves  in  a  critical  situation,  for  they  had 
but  few  troops  in  comparison  to  such  a  mass  of  the  enemy  as  was 
drawn  up  in  battle  array.  Genei*al  Montauban  considered  it  debabible 
whether  they  should  take  the  offensive,  but  decided  that  we  must  fall 
upon  the  enemy,  as  there  was  no  other  way  to  save  our  unhappy  offi- 
cers who  had  just  been  dispatched  to  Tangtcheou.  General  Grant,  on 
the  contrary,  thought  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  our  officers  had 
been  made  prisoners,  since  two  of  them  had  come  back. 

At  this  stage  arrived  M.  Bastard,  M.  de  Meritens,  and  ^aid  Osman, 
and  confirmed  in  every  respect  the  statements  made  by  Captains 
Chanoine  and  Gagey.  There  was  no  room  for  doubt  that  in  obeying 
the  proclamation  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  who  had  enjoined  them  to 
exterminate  the  Europeans  by  every  possible  means,  the  Chinese  were 
developing  a  tmitorous  plan  begun  at  Tientsin  and  had  drawn  us  into 
an  actual  ambush,  hoping  to  destro}'  us  by  their  number. 

Presently  we  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse  in  disorder  and  saw  Colo- 
nel Walker  arrive,  followed  by  two  wounded  horsemen;  he  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  and  one  of  the  horses  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of 
the  general.  He  related  that  he  had  left  Tangtcheou  at  an  early  hour 
and  rode  into  the  enemy's  camp,  affecting  to  be  perfectly  calm,  but 
observing  carefully  what  was  passing  about  him.  The  Chinese  officers 
urged  him  to  dismount  and  go  into  their  tent;  he  had  happily  refused 
and  certainly  owed  his  life  to  the  refusal.  M.  Ader  had  been  attacked 
by  several  Chinese,  and,  with  his  orderly,  defended  themselves  with 
despei-ate  courage;  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  help  to  them,  for  he 
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was  si»parated  from  them  by  an  entire  regiment,  and  had  enoug-h  to 
I  do  to  save  himself.     The  Chinese  no  longer  asked  him  to  vLsit  their 

[  tent,  but  attacked  him  and  his  escort.     He  and  his  men  took  their 

bridles  in  their  teeth,  their  sabers  in  their  hands,  and,  urging  their 
horses,  succeeded  in  overturning  those  about  them  and  forcing  their 
way  through,  and  in  spite  of  the  fusillade,  though  the  riders  and 
■  horses  were  injured  by  the  balls,  no  one  was  dismounted.     Upon  see- 

ing their  escape,  the  Chinese  fired  three  cannon  shots,  the  signal  for 
^  the  battle. 

[The  author  liescribes  the  tight,  under  these  circumglaneeas,  of  the  French  and 
*  English  annief,  who  had  to  conquer  or  die  on  the  spot.    They  conquered,  patting 

the  Chine*<e  to  rout.] 

Hardly  was  the  combat  over  when  a  common  thought  occupied  us 
all — what  had  become  of  our  European  officers  shut  up  in  Tangteheou? 
Those  who  had  escaped  and  whose  return  I  have  mentioned  had  told 
us  what  thev  saw  on  the  17th  in  the  afternoon  when  thev  arrived  in 
the  citv.  The  mandarins  had  received  them  most  courteouslv,  under- 
taking  to  conduct  them  to  lodgings  prepared  for  them  in  advance. 
De  Lauture,  his  secretarv,  and  two  soldiers  followed  one  of  these  man- 
darins  and  were  taken  to  the  Yamen.  The  others  had  gone  to  inter- 
view the  Chinese  functionaries  who  were  to  aid  them  in  the  supply  of 
food  for  our  troops. 

M.  Bastard  had  asked  an  audience  of  Prince  Tsai.  The  conver- 
sation was  cordial,  but  the  prince  was  now  preparing  to  trick  our 
poor  s4»cretary  of  embassy,  playing  with  him  as  a  cat  plavs  with  a 
moase.  He  approved  all  the  terms  of  our  ambasssador  s  dispatch^  and 
only  objected  to  the  demand  for  esc*ort  of  l.<»)  men,  which,  however, 
he  conceded  with  a  faint  ^mile.  Baron  Gros  (our  amliassador)  had 
asked  his  secretary  to  demand  letters  of  credemv  for  this  Chinese  pleni- 
potentiary. In  the  face  of  this  matter-of-i'ourse  demand,  the  Chinese 
functionary  could  not  conceal  a  movement  of  anger,  and  replied  that 
he  would  agree  to  the  request,  but  that  he  must  express  his  lively  indig- 
nation at  such  a  demand  l)eing  made  of  him:  of  him,  who,  he  said,  had 
never  lied,  whose  authority  wa*^  superior  to  that  of  all  plenipi>tenti- 
aries,  and  whose  signature  wtis  as  valid  as  that  of  the  Emperor's. 

It  must  f>e  reineml^ered  that  while  he  was  talkinjr  in  this  wav  to  the 
F'ren'h  representative  the  Chinese  were  mjis>ing  their  tnx>[>s  and  were 
charging  their  cannon.  Do  not  forget,  either,  that  the  Chinese  of  to- 
day have  the  same  chantcter  that  they  had  then. 

AfU;r  having  received  the  official  reply  of  the  priniv,  M.  Bastard 
started  early  in  the  morning  to  n\irain  the  French  i-amp,  escaping 
miraculously  from  the  hands  of  these  wretches,  though  at  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  his  life,  his  experiences  ha>nng  developed  the  g^rm  of 
some*  cerebral  maladv  from  which  he  died. 

As  to  those  of  our  i)eople  who  had  not  l>een  able  to  g\^t  l«ack,  alx>ut 
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thirty  in  all,  wo  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  thoni.  We  only 
knew  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Ader  and  his  heroic  orderly,  whom 
Colonel  Walker  had  seen  killed;  but  Chinese  spies  told  us  that  they 
had  seen  a  certain  number  of  European  prisoners  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pekin.  The  reader  will  see  what  fearful  torturers  were 
inflicted  on  these  unhappy  l^ein^s,  and  in  what  condition  they  were 
brought  bai^k  to  us,  alive  or  dead. 

The  Chinese  reports  were  true  and  the  Chinese  army  was  taking 
them  to  Pekin  after  Palikao,  of  which  I  shall  presently  relate.  Two  of 
them  were  beheaded  on  the  field  of  battle — an  English  officer  and  the 
Abbe  Duluc.  Afterwards  when  the  bishop  of  Pekin  came  to  Palikao 
to  look  for  the  remains  of  the  victims  nothing  was  found,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  dogs  which  had  been  feeding  on  the  corpses  had 
devoured  them. 

After  the  battle  of  Changkiawan.  which  is  the  name  of  that  just 
descriVjed,  oflScers  were  sent  under  a  strong  escort  to  declare  to  the 
taotai  of  Tangtcheou  that  if  our  compatriots  were  not  returned  to  us 
we  would  march  on  to  Pekin,  and  those  who  had  so  traitorously  sur- 
prised them  would  be  held  responsible.  The  taotai  replied  that  they 
were  gone,  and  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
then  but  go  on  to  the  immense  Chinese  capital  to  terrify  its  sovereign 
and  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners  at  any  cost;  the  army 
was  unanimous  on  this  point,  from  the  general  to  the  drmumer  boy; 
everybody  said,  we  must  have  them  back  if  we  die  here  I 

We  were  about  to  march  forward,  but  this  time  into  the  unknown, 
without  any  diplomatic  errand,  since  the  negotiations  were  broken 
and  the  negotiators  dispersed;  we  were  going,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, to  hit  back  until  the  Chinese  begged  for  mercy.  The  small  allied 
force  the  next  day  found  itself  in  the  presence  of  a  still  larger  army, 
and  again  fought  for  its  life. 

One  incident  of  the  battle  may  be  mentioned.  The  Chinese  were 
drawn  up  beyond  the  bridge  of  Palikao  (a  very  fine  one  in  stone  and 
and  marble).  Their  army  numbered  about  50,000  men;  there  was  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bridge  a  Tartar  of  gigantic  size,  a  sort  of  flag  }>earer 
of  the  generalissimo,  holding  an  immense  yellow  l)anner  with  black 
characters,  which  he  inclined  in  every  direction,  and  on  which  the  eyes 
of  the  generals  were  fixed,  for  it  transmitted  the  orders  to  the  whole 
Chinese  army. 

The  enemy  was  in  full  retreat;  the  field  of  battle  and  the  bridge, 
which  the  flower  of  the  army  had  defended,  were  filled  with  corpses, 
but  this  Tartar  still  stood  there  alone,  abandoned  by  his  comrades,  and 
bravely  transmitting  the  orders  which  he  had  received.  The  shells 
burst  and  the  bullets  whistled  around  him,  but  he  remained  immovable; 
his  courage  was  sublime,  and  General  Montauban  exclaimed,  ''  What 
a  brave  man  I     Save  him!"    Some  soldiers  sprang  forward  to  try  to 
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take  him  prwoner,  but  at  this  moment  the  hail  of  grape  which  had 
spared  him,  as  if  to  give  us  time  to  fix  his  heroic  form  in  our  memories, 
cut  him  down,  and  the  great  banner  flew  away,  carrying  with  it  attached 
to  its  pole  the  arm  which  had  sustained  it. 

Our  losses  were  insignificant,  amounting  to  but  51  men  for  English 
and  French,  but  the  Chinese  had  left  on  the  field  a  number  of  dead, 
which  we  estimated  at  1,000;  but  which,  according  to  the  reports  of 
their  general,  found  at  the  summer  palace,  wei'e  3,000.  In  the  sum- 
mer palace  also  were  numberless  small  flags  and  the  grand  imperial  flag. 
Along  with  the  papers  found  in  the  summer  palace  was  a  letter  saying 
we  had  been  engaged  with  60,000  men,  and  also  another  letter  from 
San-Ko-Li-Tsin,  dated  at  Hosiou,  stating  that  he  had  informed  the 
Emperor  he  was  sure  of  exterminating  the  foreigners.  This  letter 
was  dated  the  very  day  that  Prince  Tsai  was  saying  he  never  lied,  and 
giving  his  word  of  honor  that  peace  would  be  made. 

Certain  that  he  could  neither  crush  us  nor  resist  us,  the  Son  of 
Heaven  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  abandon  his  throne,  or  to  treat  with 
us,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  the  latter  decision,  and  this  time  it  was 
his  own  brother,  Prince  Kong,  who  was  charged  with  the  negotiations. 

It  is  the  Chinese  system  to  propoirtion  the  importance  of  the  envoys 
to  the  importance  of  the  difliculties  which  they  are  charged  to  meet. 
Since  our  arrival  in  China  we  had  been  meeting  dignitaries  of  a  higher 
and  higher  gmde,  and  one  reall}^  ought  to  see  with  what  stolid  faces 
these  diplomats  disallowed  one  another. 

Prince  Tsai  had  declared  that  he  was  not  a  liar,  like  his  predecessor 
Koue  Lian,  and  that  his  signature  was  as  valid  as  that  of  the  Emperor. 
Prince  Kong  declared  that  Tsai,  having  conducted  affairs  ill,  had  been 
disgraced,  and  that  he,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor,  was  going  to  put 
them  in  the  right  way.  Our  great  preoccupation  was  the  fate  of  our 
officers.  The  ambassadors  replied  that  an  unheard-of  thing,  which 
had  Dcvcr  before  been  registered  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  had  occurred 
at  Tangtcheou;  that  the  ambassador's  envoys  had  been  surprised  and 
captured,  and,  we  had  reason  to  fear,  bound  and  conducted  to  Pekin 
in  carts,  and  that  conseqiiently  negotiations  would  not  l)e  i*esumed 
until  the  prisoners  had  })een  sent  back  to  our  respective  camps. 

This  was  very  plain,  and  there  was  need  for  but  one  word  in  reply; 
but  ''Yes"  is  not  Chinese,  (any  more  than  '*No,''  for  that  matter). 
He  commenced  an  interminable  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  pris- 
oners were  well,  and  would  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed;  that  their  presence  in  Pekin  was  a  guarantee  of  pacific 
intentions,  etc.,  and  days  were  spent  in  discussion. 

It  was  necessary  that  we  should  finish  with  this  Prince  Kong,  who 
would  not  give  us  our  prisoners;  but  howi  Neither  Baron  Gros  nor 
the  general  had  been  sent  to  concjuer  the  Chinese  nor  to  overthrow  the 
dynasty,   whose  representative  was  in  flight;  to  change  the  dynasty 
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would  have  been  impossible,  and  it  was  necessary,  then,  to  treat  with 
Kong,  and  to  treat  effectively  we  had  to  appear  ready  to  fight  again. 

On  leaving  Palikoa  we  encountered  abominable  roads,  but  traveled  on 
in  good  spirits  until  the  tall  roofs  of  Pekin  could  be  seen  on  the  horizon. 
Pekin — that  mysterious  and  gigantic  city,  which  had  seemed  in  our 
European  dreams  at  such  an  immense  distance — Pekin — ^at  last,  Pekin! 
Officers,  one  after  another,  climbed  the  brick  furnaces,  and  up  behind 
them  scrambled  the  soldiers,  stretching  their  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  walls  said  to  surround  so  many  marvels  and  which  none  of  them 
had  ever  expected  to  see. 

The  next  day  the  march  was  resumed  at  dawn,  and  the  ground 
became  more  and  more  difficult.  Finally  a  long  halt  was  made  by  the 
army  at  a  distance  of  little  over  a  mile  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
Pekin.  A  few  minutes  later  an  orderly  arrived  from  General  Grant 
to  inform  the  French  commander  that  according  to  spies  the  Tartar 
army  had  retired  to  Yuenmingyuen,  the  magnificient  imperial  resi- 
dence, for  the  probable  purpose  of  protecting  the  Emperor,  who  was 
thought  to  be  still  in  this,  his  autumn  palace.  Yuenmingyuen  is  in 
fact  the  autumn  palace,  which  all  Europeans  call — I  can  not  imagine 
why — the  summer  palace.  General  Grant  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  visit  it,  and  begged  his  comrade  to  accompany  him.  Mon- 
tauban,  interrupting  the  conversation  held  with  Lord  Elgin,  gave  the 
necessary  orders,  and  the  march  was  resumed  past  Haitien,  an  unim- 
portant town,  where  the  palace  in  question  is  situated,  which  I,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  shall  call,  if  you  please,  the  summer  palace. 

The  guide  who  accompanied  Grant's  orderly  told  us  that  the  palace 
was  about  two  miles  off,  but  these  two  miles  being  very  much  like 
the  "short  half  hour"  of  our  French  peasants;  we  marched  for  two 
hours,  and  did  not  reach  the  place.  At  last,  after  having  made  a 
dozen  times  the  "two  miles"  announced  by  our  guide,  the  French 
army  arrived  at  Haitien  just  as  the  day  began  to  wane. 

Just  as  Versailles  is  an  appendages  of  the  palace  of  the  great  king, 
so  Haitien  is  an  annex  to  the  palace  of  Yuenmingyuen.  A  broad 
street,  flagged  with  granite,  leads  directly  to  the  palace,  crossing,  600 
feet  before  reaching  it,  a  monumental  bridge  thrown  over  the  canal. 
It  is  then  transformed  into  an  avenue  of  venerable  trees,  bordered  by 
houses  inhabited  by  the  mandarins  of  the  court  when  the  Son  of 
Heaven  deigns  to  show  himself  on  earth  in  his  summer  palace. 

The  first  companies  to  arrive  halted  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  soon 
the  whole  army  was  massed  on  the  grand  open  square,  which  served 
as  the  court  of  honor,  and  which  had  very  nearly  the  dimensions  of 
the  Place  d'Armes  at  Versailles,  but  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
possessing  splendid  shade  trees. 

Before  us  rose  the  hermetically  closed  walls  surrounding  the  palace^ 
and  stretching  on  either  side  beyond  our  vision.     Quartermasters  were 
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marking  the  position  of  the  tents  of  each  company,  and  the  order  was 
about  to  he  given  to  separate  and  stand  at  ea^je,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a 
I  gate  opened,  and  a  hand  of  soldiers  and  servants  discharged  a  volley 

of  nmsketry  upon  the  army. 

Nothing  is  so  impressionable  as  a  body  of  troops  gathered  in  a  tumul- 
'  tuous  group,  particularly  when  they  find  themselves  facing  something 

i  unexpected.     In  the  dusk,  our  men  saw  for  the  first  time  a  regal  build- 

ing of  magnificent  aspect,  and  heard  the  magic  word  which  had  already 
secured  an  astounding  prestige  among  them:  '*The  Emperor!"  so 
that  the  sudden  panic  which  broke  out  on  hearing  these  inoffensive 
shots  was  not  surprising,  even  if  it  occurred  in  the  midst  of  troops 
which  had  been  victorious  at  every  point  since  arriving  in  China,  never 
recoiling  a  foot,  and  who  did  not  consider  that  the  fact  of  their  plung- 
ing in  such  small  number  into  the  midst  of  a  nation  of  4(K),000,000  souls 
was  an  act  of  unheard-of  heroism. 

For  a  moment  all  was  in  disorder,  confusion,  and  tumidt;  the  dis- 
banded soldiers  ran  in  every  direction,  crying  out.  The  general  knew 
that  an  amiy  is  a  string  of  pearls,  easy  to  handle  so  long  as  the  thread 
of  discipline  holds  together  the  single  elements,  but  helpless  without 
military  order,  for  the  thread  being  broken  the  pearls  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  he  for  a  moment  feared  a  disaster.  He  used  his  utmost 
endeavors,  giving  orders,  swearing,  persuading,  reassuring,  and  finally 
thrust  out  his  cane  into  the  vacant  air,  as  if  to  stop  the  disorganized  and 
affrighted  individuals.  He  lost  his  c*ane,  which  was  snatched  from  his 
hands — by  whom,  no  one  ever  knew. 

The  panic,  fortunately,  ceased  of  its  own  accoixl,  no  one  having  lx»en 
injured  by  this  first  discharge.  Only  a  single  bullet  hit  anything,  and 
tills  lodged  in  the  head  of  a  horse  that  l>elonged  to  Commander  de 
Houille. 

While  order  was  being  established  and  the  army  arranged  its  tent^, 
the  ifoneral  sent  one  of  his  aids.  Naval  Lieutenant  de  Pina,  at  the  head 
of  ji  company  of  marines,  to  search  the  entntnce  of  the  jMlace,  where 
several  hundr(»ds  of  the  Tartar  force  which  had  musiHl  us  so  much 
disturbance  during  the  night  might  possibly  f>e  concealed. 

He  had  f)e(»n  gone  but  a  few  minutes  when  firing  was  again  heard, 
and  the  general  sent  a  positive  order  by  Lucy  not  to  fire,  fearing  that 
the  palace  might  be  set  on  fire,  or  that  his  men  might  kill  each  other, 
and  wishing  that  all  should  be  taken  by  a  Imyonet  charge.  Lucy 
started,  the  nnisketrv  fire  ceased,  and  this  is  what  took  place.  On 
arriving  at  the  great  gate*  after  the  first  disi'harge,  M.  de  Pina  had 
called  the  watchmen  of  the  ])alace  to  open  it:  as  there  was  no  response, 
he  had  a  laddcu*  brouirht  and  climl>ed  the  wall,  followcnl  bv  M.  Vive- 
not,  a  midshipman.  Having  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  M.  de  Pina 
observed  several  Tartar  soldiers  in  the  courtvard,  but  he  bravelv 
jumped  down,  hoping  to  have  time  to  open  to  his  men  the  hirge  gate, 
from  the  inside,  l>efore  he  could  be  attacked. 
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The  Tartars  rushed  at  him,  he  fired  his  revolver  once  or  twice,  and 
when  in  the  act  of  taking  aim  at  a  third  soldier  he  received  a  violent 
blow  from  a  saber,  whicli  inflected  a  deep  flesh  wound,  while  almost  at 
the  same  moment  he  was  wounded  in  his  left  hand.  M.  Vivenot,  who 
had  jumped  after  him,  received  a  bullet  in  his  side,  and  the  Tartars 
would  have  finished  these  two  brave  oflScers  had  not  their  men,  who 
hed  scaled  the  wall  in  the  meantime,  come  to  their  succor,  and  forced 
the  Chinese  to  retreat.  The  latter  withdrew,  carrying  off  their 
wounded,  and  leaving  three  dead  in  the  courtyard. 

The  great  gate  was  opened,  the  first  court  was  occupied  by  the  Col- 
lineau  brigade,  and  for  greater  securit}^  the  gates  which  opened  into 
the  interior  of  the  palace  were  barricaded  without  and  guarded. 

The  capture  of  the  palace  had  cost  us  the  wounds  of  M.  de  Pina  and 
M.  Vivenot,  as  well  as  those  of  two  marines,  one  sheep,  and  the  gen- 
eral's walking  stick. 

The  next  morning  the  gates  were  unfastened  and  opened.  All  within 
was  silent  and  deserted.  General  de  Montauban  penetrated  into  the 
palace  accompanied  by  Generals  Jamin  and  CoUineau  and  Colonel 
Schmitz.     I  had  the  honor  to  follow  these  four  officers. 

The  generals,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  easy  to  comprehend,  had 
wished  that  the  first  visit  might  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  delega- 
tion of  English  oflScers,  whose  troops  were  marching  with  us.  None 
of  these  officers  knew  what  had  become  of  their  general  in  chief,  and 
the  army,  and  cannon  were  fired  every  five  minutes  for  an  hour  on 
the  great  square,  to  indicate  to  our  allies  the  place  where  we  could  be 
found. 

We  five  Frenchmen  were  joined  by  Brigadier  Pattle,  Major  Sley,  of 
the  Queen's  dragoons,  and  Colonel  Fowley,  and  were  preceded  by  a 
company  of  marines. 

THE   SUMMER  PALACE. 

To  depict  all  the  splendors  before  our  astonished  eyes,  I  should  need 
to  dissolve  specimens  of  all  known  precious  stones  in  liquid  gold  for 
ink,  and  to  dip  into  it  a  diamond  pen  tipped  with  the  fantasies  of 
an  oriental  poet. 

What  struck  me  at  first  was  this:  Although  built  in  a  pure  and  ele- 
gant Chinese  style,  the  summer  palace  furnished  in  its  arrangement, 
its  architecture,  and  even  in  certain  of  its  details,  singular  reminis- 
cences of  the  palace  at  Versailles,  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  all 
Chinese  constructions,  which  are  never  more  than  one  story  in  height, 
having  only  a  ground  floor,  without  attics  or  mansard  windows,  with 
nothing  to  separate  the  roof  from  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  This 
distant  resemblance  is  not  inexplicable. 

The  Jesuits,  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  China,  who  gave  to 
it  veritable  Richelieus  and  Mazarins;  the  Jesuits,  who  remained  in  iiigh 
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honor  as  semi-soverei^ns  at  Pekin  until  1773,  when  their  order  was 
suppressed  b}-  Clement  XIV;  the  Jesuits,  as  clever  in  administration 
aH  they  are  great  in  mathematics,  who  had  in  their  order  men  having 
all  talents  and  knowing  all  sciences,  were  in  some  sort  the  architects  of 
the  summer  palace  and  the  designers  of  the  beautiful  gardens. 

At  that  epoch  Louis  XIV  had  sunk  so  many  millions  in  Versailles 
that  when  he  received  detailed  bills  he  ordered  them  to  be  paid  and 
burned,  hoping  to  conceal  from  posterity  as  well  as  from  himself  his 
royal  folly.  The  echo  of  these  splendors  created  by  the  Grand  Mon- 
arch reverberated  from  country  to  country,  transmitted  by  word  of 
mouth  throughout  the  world,  and  finally  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Emperor  of  China. 

The  Son  of  Heaven  found  it  strange  and  inappropriate  that  there 
should  be  on  the  earth  a  king  who  took  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  sun 
and  who  allowed  himself  treasures  which  he,  the  true  Son  of  Heaven, 
had  not  secured.  And  what  sort  of  a  king?  A  mere  kinglet,  a  man 
who  governed  a  paltry  handful  of  human  l>eings,  25,000,000  souls,  who 
was  consequently  only  one-thirteenth  of  his  own  importance.  And  in 
this  way,  strange  as  the  thing  appears,  Versaille^s  gave  birth,  in  some 
measure,  on  another  continent,  to  the  richness  and  magnificence  of 
Yuenmingyuen.  The  palace  was  a  long  time  in  construction,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  succeeded  bv  other  missionaries,  as  artistic  as  them- 
selves,  who  had  but  to  embellish  the  original  plans.  But  this  is  history 
enough;  let  us  proceed. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  court  arose  on  three  granite  steps  an  immense 
hall,  its  naked  walls  unornamented  save  by  a  few  inscriptions  and  hav- 
ing no  furniture  but  high-backed  wooden  benches.  It  was  here  that 
his  su})jt*cts  awaited  the  honor  of  approaching  His  Majesty.  Behind 
the  hull  on  the  same  level  stretches  a  second  court,  which  separates  it 
from  the  audienc(*  chani})cr;  this  court  is  furnished  with  vases  of  old 
porcelain  four  or  five  feet  high,  which  serve  to  hold  a  cjuantity  of  little 
trees,  each  (lueerer  than  the  other.  *  *  *  Take,  for  example,  an 
oak.  It  is  200  vears  old:  it  docs  not  n^^emble  a  voung  tree;  on  the 
contrar}',  it  is  an  exact  photographic  reduction  of  a  huge  and  venerable 
oak  of  the  forest,  but  it  is  only  three  feet  high.  It  is  a  perfect  dwarf, 
and  by  the  side  of  it  is  a  group  of  six  trees  of  different  species,  growing 
a  few  inches  apart,  in  a  single  vase,  which  are  united  at  the  height  of 
three  feet  into  a  single  trunk,  which  bnmches  out  a  little  higher,  pro- 
ducing leaves  impossible  to  classify — and  ol^^^rve — ^the  Chine-se  are 
not  acquainted  with  grafting.  These  tricks  are  repnxiuced  in  all  the 
large  ]X)ts  in  varying  forms,  (xenerations  of  learned  men  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  proivssos  for  cultivating  these  vegetable 
monstrosities,  and  presently,  continuing  our  visit,  we  shall  find  on  the 
shelves  of  ancient  libniries  the  results  of  their  studiCvS  in  well-labeled 
volumes. 
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We  only  gave  a  passing  attention  to  the  extravagant  contents  of  these 
porcelain  vases,  of  which  the  smallest  would  be  worth  100,000  francs 
in  Druot's  auction  rooms,  and  we  went  straight  into  the  first  audience 
room,  which  opened  before  us. 

This  hall  forms  one  side  of  a  quadrangle  of  buildings,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  a  garden  and  fountains;  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  are 
two  other  halls  of  audience  and  of  ceremonies,  and  at  the  far  end  of 
the  quadrangle  the  throne  room. 

In  the  three  halls  first  traversed  we  found  most  extraordinary  treas- 
ures. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Emperor  preserved  in  these 
palaces — transformed  into  a  museum,  or  rather  into  a  warehouse  of 
riches — the  most  exquisite  products  of  many  generations  of  400,000,000 
human  beings,  of  which  he  is  the  demigod,  as  well  as  all  the  tributes 
paid  him  by  foreign  nations,  all  the  presents  which  fear  or  admiration 
had  drawn  from  the  great  as  well  as  the  humble,  all  which  had  been 
confiscated  from  his  rebellious  subjects.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  this  immense  Empire  not  a  superior  work  of  art  was  produced  which 
did  not  naturally  drift  toward  the  Emperor,  and  not  a  treasure  was 
discovered  that  did  not  fall  into  his  hands  of  its  own  accord. 

There  were  gathered  all  the  wealth  in  precious  stones  and  fine  fabrics 
presented  by  tributary  princes,  and  all  that  the  kings  and  emperors 
of  Europe  had  sent  to  Hien-Fong  and  his  predecessors,  all  the  bric-a- 
brac  and  curiosities,  as  well  as  all  the  goods  which  the  simple-minded 
merchant,  wishing  to  obtain  rights  in  a  port,  subtracted  from  his  cargo 
to  propitiate  the  sovereign.  Everything  was  preserved  with  care  and 
equally  honored,  from  a  cloth  of  gold  ornamented  with  pearls,  which 
had  come,  perhaps,  from  the  Sublime  Porte,  up  to  a  doll  that  cried 
"papa"  and  ''mamma,"  which  a  Marseilles  captain  had  taken  from  his 
little  daughter  at  Christmas  and  carried  to  China  to  "grease  the  palm" 
of  the  chief  mandarin. 

This  multitude  of  treasures  had  ovei'flowed  the  private  apartments 
of  the  sovereign  and  his  wives  and  spread  itself  into  these  immense 
cathedral  halls.  The  spectacle  was  at  once  extraordinary  and  daz- 
zling— dazzling  from  the  richness  of  the  articles,  exti*aordinary  from 
their  number  and  variety. 

At  length  we  reached  the  throne  room,  placed  on  a  platform  ap- 
proached by  seven  steps  of  beautiful  granite  polished  like  a  mirror. 
It  is  completely  separated  from  surrounding  buildings.  Its  raised 
roof,  extending  at  least  three  feet  beyond  the  granite  steps,  is  supported 
by  two  rows  of  ironwood  columns,  most  artistically  engraved,  and 
resembles  those  bamboos  or  engraved  ivories  which  we  in  Europe  use 
for  tobacco  jars  or  match  boxes,  but  swollen  to  gigantic  proportions. 
No  two  pillars  were  alike,  and  the  scenes  which  were  engraved  in 
spiiuls  around  their  shafts,  as  on  the  column  in  the  Place  Vend6me, 
were  borrowed  in  part  from  national  history,  in  part  from  legends, 
in  part  from  celebrated  romances  and  mythology. 
SM  1900 43 
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The  one  again.st  which  I  leaned,  the*  only  one  of  which  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection,  pictured  the  life  of  the  god  of  wine,  whose  skull  is 
as  hig"!!  as  the  rest  of  his  IkkIv.  He  is  traveling,  peacefully  seated 
upon  a  hutfalo,  with  a  curved  stick  in  his  hand,  and  l)efore  reaching 
the  to])  of  the  pillar  he  nuist  pass  precipices,  enchanting  landscapes 
and  caverns  where  nionstiMs  lie  in  wait,  and  tinally  go  under  a  tri- 
umphal arch  surrounded  by  pretty  women.  It  is  a  lively  sort  of  a 
journey  for  the  good  deity  and  a  symbol  of  the  imaginary  voyages 
which  his  followers  make  after  too  copious  li}>ations  in  his  honor. 

On  the  shafts  of  these  columns  all  the  surfai^e  of  the  wood  not 
removed  by  chisels  is  covered  with  lai-quer  of  dazzling  coloi-s;  on  the 
capitals  the  imperial  dragon  twists  and  roUs  himself  into  all  possible 
shapi\s,  holding  in  his  claws  escutcheons  covei-ed  with  mottoes. 

From  these  columns,  where  our  gaze  has  been  agreeably  arrested,  it 
ascends  to  the  roof,  and  there  it  meets  a  magnitic^eut  spectacle.  The 
roof  is  covereil  with  those  shining  yellow  tiles  made  in  the  little  vil- 
lage where  we  spent  last  night,  the  ridges  and  the  eaves  lieingof  green 
tiles  lis  brilliant  as  the  yellow  ones,  pnxiuciug  an  elegant  and  majestic 
combination  of  colors.  At  the  four  lower  angles  of  the  roof  uiimense 
dragons  of  green  faience  are  crouching*  inestimable  products  of  the 
city  of  Hangtchoufou;  the  enormous  l>easts  appear  to  l>e  climbing 
up  the  ridges  of  the  roof;  they  gaze  at  each  other  in  pairs,  their  jaws 
open  and  their  eyes  staring. 

Finally,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  ci>ping  a  marine  moaster  in  green 
and  black  faience  springs  at  another  moaster  ftu^Lng  hinu  and  gayly 
raises  heavenward  a  thi'Ci^-meter  long  taiU  ending  in  a  pinion  which 
serves  as  a  colossjil  double  crest  to  the  whole  i:HLikling,  and  gives  to  it 
a  swa^gerifiiT  air,  if  one  mm  ap[>ly  <Ui'h  a  word  to  a  h«>a^'. 

In  the  -iurilijjfht.  who>e  iroldeii  ari\>vv>  are  rv^dect*^*d  in  blindino^ 
army  from  tlu's*-  brilliant  and  jjftui'iy  ^urtatv>,  throwing  its  sparks 
into  the  fyfUill^  of  the  mon<ter^,  and  it>  ^hailow-  into  the  :l^y-ii^e^  of 
their  g;iping  jaw>.  the  <uj)»-rb  aiut  uia:^iiLtieent  nuikiinv;:  :ixi-es  like  an 
ent»rmouslv  mairnitied  jewel. 

Everything  is  clean  and  eU«ar  ati>i  'ritaet  h\  thU  lutu^Cerpieee,  over 
which  the  blue  sky  ^'t^ru^  at  the  et>ai'ii'^  "t  n':::ht  c»»  «  i»iM^  like  a  jewel 
eaM*  with  a  blu**  velvet  linitiir-  Ati*i  the  ..-are  t.>f  ic<  [.Te-MS-vaCioti  and 
maint»Muinee  i^  «-:irrie\i  m>  far  that  vvberever  i  wan.ieririir  bird  tuiirht 
})la«e  it>  tiny  feet,  it  woui  1  tin*!  am  ?mvU;  »ie  iron  win,^  wiiLch  would 
remove  his  de>ire  ti»  n'^t  then.v 

The  throne  dhuu  i<  otitereu  ■>%  a  :4;r»'aL  •^peftiti^i"  wichimc  a  ixT. 
The  inr»-ri<>r  rniifht  "v  >*vf.T  t^^uu  \vtt:ii>i;c  x '.•;•••  ch»=  view  uoc  i»iCtfr- 
eepted  bv  a  ^Teen  of  teak  w- *hu  w^  ^«u;  ^^  ^'^^*'  "•hhL  M.T'^efi  *}f  s  .•asil*?- 
dm! — ear\'ed.  inlai«i.  eiit  ou5  'v.'  a^e.  t  i.*  ""(/p'^MMiri'iir  o^hL^  ijjii 
f^fTiUndintr  men  lumI  1>^!>*"^  -ii  -^'ort:  \'^\-  \a:'':>  'on-^.  iii  xards  wide^  loii 
ITyard-^  high,  >ueQ  an?  its  :vi''ar|.*i.^'-aikc  si::ijtfu.>i«.i-'.-. 
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The  throne  faces  the  screen  and  Ls  raised  upon  ten  steps;  it  is  a 
mountain  of  cushions  and  silk  mattresses,  in  a  niche  nearly  25  feet 
wide,  itself  cut  out  of  an  immense  lattice- work  wainscoting,  like  an 
openwork  alcove  in  the  wood  of  the  choir  of  one  of  our  old  cathedrals. 

The  hall  is  well  lighted  throughout,  for  the  windows  are  close 
together,  and  furnished  with  ventilators,  shades,  and  blinds,  permitting 
the  passage  of  refreshing  air  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the  sun. 
On  piers  between  the  windows,  frames  of  sculptured  woodwork  sur- 
round pictured  panels. 

There  is  scarcely  an 3'^  furniture;  behind  the  screen  is  a  little  altar  fac- 
ing the  throne,  on  the  right  of  the  imperial  seat  a  table  and  an  armchair 
of  teak  wood.  On  the  table  are  a  golden  tray,  some  writing  brushes, 
a  saucer  of  vermilion,  and  some  paper  on  which  is  traced  characters 
in  vermilion — it  is  the  interrupted  correspondence  of  His  Majesty. 
On  the  small  altar  rest  two  incense  burners  of  jade,  some  porcelain 
saucers,  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  are  placed  fruits, 
tea,  and  flowers,  offerings  addressed  to  his  spirit  that  in  Chinese  belief 
is  always  present  in  these  places. 

On  either  side  of  the  throne,  in  the  corners  of  the  hall,  are  two 
doors,  each  leading  to  a  kind  of  small  saloon  or  oratory;  that  on  the 
right  communicating  with  the  private  apartments  of  the  sovereign;  it 
is  called  the  Tien — heaven. 

The  walls,  the  ceilings,  the  dressing  tables,  the  chairs,  the  foot- 
stools are  all  in  gold,  studded  with  gems.  Rows  of  small  gods  in 
massy  gold  are  carved  with  such  wonderful  skill  that  their  artistic 
value  is  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  worth. 

There,  on  suppoi-ts  of  jade,  are  two  pagodas  of  enameled  gold,  as 
large  as  corn  bins,  with  seven  superposed  roofs,  and  from  each  pear- 
shaped  pearls  hang  like  so  many  bells.  In  among  the  gods  are  Euro- 
pean clocks  of  every  description.  Two  of  them  are  of  the  beautiful 
Louis  XVI  style  and  are  models  of  good  taste,  beauty,  and  fine  work- 
manship; alongside  are  more  incense  burners,  torches,  candlesticks, 
golden  boxes,  snuffboxes  embellished  with  precious  stones,  and  enam- 
eled miniatures,  a  jeweler's  fevered  dream. 

In  the  other  oratory  to  the  left,  which  resembles  the  interior  of  a 
monstrance,  are  gathered  all  the  articles  for  the  daily  use  of  the  '^Son 
of  Heaven,"  when  occupying  the  throne  room;  his  tea  service,  his 
cups;  his  pipes — ^the  bowl  of  gold  or  silver — the  long  tubes  enriched 
with  coral,  jade,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  little  tufts  of  many  colored 
silk;  his  ceremonial  chaplets  of  rows  of  pearls  as  large  as  nutfe,  which 
are  spread  across  his  august  breast,  though  their  whiteness  is  not 
quite  perfect.  Here  are  his  speaking  trumpets  of  silver  gilt,  used 
at  times  to  swell  his  voice  to  thunder  tones  for  the  benefit  of  his  pros- 
trate subjects.  On  wall  cabinets  are  a  great  many  little  silver  blades, 
with  rounded  ends,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  two  inches  wide  and 
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eight  long,  looking  a  good  deal  like  our  thermometers;  these  bear 
engraved  characters,  the  chiseled  lines  being  filled  with  gold.     Eti- 
quette requires  you  not  to  speak  to  the  sovereign,  not  to  even  lift 
; ,  your  eyes  to  his  sacred  person.     If,  however,  he  should  ask  "  What 

j.  time  is  itT'  how  can  you  reply  without  speaking  or  looking  at  him? 

i.j  With  bowed  head  one  of  the  silver  tablets  on  which  is  inscribed  the 

JR  particular  passing  minute  is  presented  to  him;  he  glances  at  it  and 

*|-  learns  what  he  needs  to  know.     It  is  very  ingenious,  but  for  my  part 

\\  I  should  prefer  a  good  watch. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  portray  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
jjj  *' barbarians"  who  penetrated  into  these  precincts.     Involuntarily  we 

ly  spoke  in  low  tones,  and  began  to  walk  on  tiptoe  on  seeing  before  us 

!  such  a  profusion  of  riches  for  the  possession  of  which  mortals  fight  and 

\,i  die,  and  which  their  owner  had  abandoned  in  his  flight  as  indifferently 

as  a  citizen  closes  the  door  of  his  house,  leaving  his  mahogany  bureau 

exposed  to  the  chances  of  war.     All  was  so  natural,  so  familiar,  so 

commonplace  to  him  that  he  did  not  even  try  to  save  these  treasures. 

Behind  the  throne  room,  stretched  over  an  immense  space,  in  the 

1:  midst  of  gardens,  are  the  private  apartments,  likewise  crowded  with 

objects  of  luxury  and  beauty,  but  on  the  whole  less  extraordinary,  for 
between  the  sleeping  room  of  an  emperor  and  that  of  a  private  person 
there  is  less  difference  than  between  a  throne  room  and  a  parlor. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Empress,  the  walls  of  the  closets  of  the  secre- 
taries are  furnished  from  top  to  bottom  with  pigeonholes,  in  which, 
,  one  above  another,  like  files  of  lawyers'  briefs,  are  red  boxes  of  old  lac- 

quer of  Pekin,  wonderfully  engraved  in  intaglio,  containing  ornaments, 
necklaces,  and  bracelets  in  pearls,  in  jade,  in  precious  stones,  tiny  rings 
for  feminine  fingers,  and  huge  ones  of  jade,  worn  by  men  when  they 
draw  the  strings  of  their  bows. 

Boxes  not  holding  ornaments  already  mounted,  are  crowded  with 
artistic  objects,  with  materials  to  be  transformed  into  jewels,  with 
unique  specimens  of  transparent  jade,  of  rock  crystal,  of  milky  jade, 
of  moss  agates,  of  uncut  diamonds,  of  precious  stones  still  in  their 
natuml  state;  tea  services,  cups,  saucers,  a  regular  bazaar — not  one 
where  everything  is  quoted  at  19  cents — but  rather  a  bazaar  where 
everything  is  worth  19,000  francs.  On  opening  one  of  these  boxes, 
it  appeared  to  send  out  sparks  and  sheaves  of  light. 

Beyond,  great  wardrobes  of  old  lacquer  set  into  the  walls  of  the 
room  contain  the  garments  of  the  Empress,  both  those  for  daily 
use  and  ft)r  ceremonious  occasions.  There  was  enough  to  dress,  from 
head  to  foot,  10,000  princesses  from  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  a  judge  in  such  matters, 
to  find  occasion  for  changing  the  position  of  a  smgle  pin  or  to  alter 
their  arrangement.  All  is  of  silk,  satin,  damask,  fur,  with  embroid- 
eries sometimes  as  delicate  as  spiders'  webs,  sometimes  as  heavy  as 
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tliose  on  bishopy'  copes;  it  is  a  brilliant  display  of  birds,  butterflies, 
and  flowers  fresher  than  those  in  the  sun,  with  diamond  dewdrops  in 
their  perfumed  calixes. 

Here  and  there  footstools  of  strange  shape  allow  the  ladies-in-waiting 
to  reach  the  high  shelves  where  the  toilets  are,  and  offer  nest-like 
cushions  to  their  little  crippled  feet. 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  as  everyone  knows,  does  not  content  himself 
with  a  single  wife.  He  has  concubines,  whose  quarters  are  opposite 
his  private  apartments.  These  ladies,  into  whose  rooms  we  throw  a 
passing  glance,  our  powers  of  attention  being  already  wearied,  are 
apparently  almost  as  well  cared  for  as  their  sovereign,  and  drink  their 
tea  from  cups  almost  as  precious  as  his  own.  When  the  Son  of 
Heaven  tjikes  a  cup  of  tea  here  he  must  perceive  no  difference. 

At  last  we  have  finished  with  this  endless  fairy  story  and  find  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  nature,  with  fountains,  and  with  foliage. 
What  a  magnificent  park!  It  is  immense,  with  high  walls  extending 
about  eight  and  a  half  miles  around  it.  Those  who  designed  it  took 
special  pains  to  arrange  picturesque  views,  giving  impressions  which 
were  sometimes  gentle  and  tender,  sometimes  savage  and  theatrical; 
and  they  succeeded. 

But  they  assisted  nature  by  architectural  effects  also,  and  this  park  of 
Yuenmingyuen  (literally  "residence  of  the  original  splendor")  con- 
tains a  little  of  everything — isolated  palaces,  temples,  pavilions,  pago- 
das, pyramids,  porticoes,  colonnades,  artificial  mountains,  grottoes, 
lakes,  rivulets,  islands,  groves,  labyrinths,  observatories,  and  kiosks. 
The  artificial  rock  work,  so  fashionable  among  us  a  few  years  ago  in 
Paris  gardens,  is  here — immense,  striking,  monumental,  and  unique. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  mountain  built  up  of  rocks;  in  niches  cut  in 
its  sides  are  images  of  all  sorts  of  infernal  divinities,  who  grin  and 
:squirm  in  the  midst  of  unheard  of  vegetation.  It  dominates  the  entire 
park,  its  summit  is  crowned  by  a  little  pagoda,  about  25  feet  by  20, 
sunnounted  with  roofs  entirely  of  white  porcelain,  decorated  with 
stars;  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Chinese  Virgin,  Koua  Him,  who,  from  this 
culminating  point,  seems  to  extend  her  protection  over  all  the  palaces 
lying  at  her  feet.  She  is  represented  by  a  statuette  of  gilded  bronze, 
seated  in  the  midst  of  a  lotus  flower;  on  each  side  watches  a  fully  armed 
warrior;  these  two  sentinels  are  engaged  in  hideous  contortions  and  in 
making  horrible  faces. 

On  the  right  of  this  artificial  mountain,  following  a  labyrinth  whose 
tortuous  paths  easily  lead  one  astray  in  a  space  of  60  square  yards, 
rises  a  large  building;  it  is  the  imperial  library.  Its  roof,  with  yellow 
tiles,  resembles  that  of  the  throne  room,  and  like  it  is  peopled  with  a 
menagerie  of  black  faience  dragons  chasing  other  chimerical  monsters. 

The  hall,  40  feet  high,  30  wide,  and  120  long,  has  its  waUs  lined  with 
cases  in  which  are  most  curious  and  ancient  manuscripts.     In  the  hall 
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tare  ttthlcH  and  armchairs  for  Htudious  visitors,  and  two  small  altarn,  one 
to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south,  on  which  are  still  slowly 

*'  burning  perfume  incense  sticks  in  honor  of  Confucius  and  of  Lao- 

*  Tzeu,  whose  portraits  are  reproduced  on  large  silken  banners  suspended 

.1  here  and  there. 

vi  Here  are  the  grottoes,  deep,  crooked,  and  full  of  statues  of  gods 

and  animals;  some  have  the  entrance  curtained  by  hanging  vines;  in 
others  a  crystal  cascade  falls  from  an  upper  basin  and  loses  itself  mur- 
muring through  the  turf.     Here  are  the  lakes;  in  the  center  of  the 
I  largest  is  a  small  palace,  which  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  courage 

P  to  visit,  but  which  I  beg  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind;  he  will  soon  learn 

I  why.     This  palace,  built  on  an  island,  whose  heaped-up  soil  scarcely 

'  rises  a)>ove  the  surrounding  water,  seems  to  emerge  from  the  bottom 

!  \  of  the  lake. 

On  the  border  of  the  lake,  to  the  left,  is  a  large  building  of  carved 

' '  and  precious  woods,  entirely  smothered  under  the  vines  twining  around 

it,  climbing  its  top,  and  winding  in  flowery  plumes  about  the  tails  of 

dragons  scaling  its  roof.     It  is  a  coach  house,  and  contains  the  carriages 

i  of  gilded  and  carved  wood,  with  doors  covered  with  Vernis  Martin, 

interiors  lined  with  Genoa  velvet,  great  carnage  lamps  of  chiseled 

silver,  with  thick  and  heavy  cloths  like  women's  dresses  at  the  court 

J  of  Louis  XIV,  and  ornamented  with  pendants  of  gold  and  of  silk — 

which  had  })een  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  China  by  George  III,  through 
Lord  Macartney,  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century.  In  this  memor- 
able embassy,  the  English,  with  the  object  of  serving  the  interests  of 
the  East  India  Company,  consented  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  These  carriages,  their  magnificent  trappings  stretched  on 
wooden  horses,  were  never  used;  thev  weiv  covered  with  dust  and 
could  not  have  been  often  seen. 

Alongside  of  the  stable  was  the  landing  place  of  the  imperial  pleas- 
ure boats,  its  roof  of  vellow  tiles  extended  alK>ve  the  lake.  There  was 
the  bark  of  His  Majesty,  one  for  the  Empress,  othen*  for  royal  princ^es, 
and  still  others  for  high  mandarins.  Theiv  >\'hs  the  fishing  Ixx^t  of 
the  Emperor,  gilded  and  lacqueitnl,  and  still  furnishiKl  with  his  para- 
phernalia. Within  this  the  Son  of  Heaven  g^ive  himself  up  to  fishing 
among  the  inniuneiiible  varieties  of  fish  which  the  Chim^se  tish  breed- 
ers, foremost  in  the  world,  had  created  for  him,  but  he  c»au  not  have 
abused  this  sport,  for  the  fish  apjx^aivd  to  us  to  1h*  ijuite  tauu\  and  as 
they  had  no  patriotic  spirit,  they  i^jime  to  the  tnlge  of  the  lake  to  ^!»ze 
at  the  Imrbarians  and  shamelesslv  ate  their  brt^ad.  Ther^*  are  irv>ki-fi^iht^ 
a  foot  long,  whovse  name  alone  devS<Til>es  them.  Here  are  rwltish, 
cousins  to  thase  that  jx^ople  the  liasins  in  the  TuilerictSK  auU  berv^an* 
little  marine  monsters,  all  head,  with  eves  as  larv^^*  as  thv»i>n^  ot'  a  tuau: 
while  others  I'esemble  the  si^-horse,  a  fish  venerattxl  ^\  chi^  Vliiots^s^'' 
under  the  name  of  water  dragv>n;  to  us  they  are  hkievKts.  KiB  ^w»  tbfetxx 
beautiful. 
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A  little  farther  on  rises  a  tower,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  famous 
porcelain  tower  of  Nankin,  its  numerous  roofs  markin^jf  as  many 
stories.  To  reach  it  one  has  to  pass  in  front  of  a  pagoda  f)uilt  in  honor 
of  Buddha;  and  the  statue  of  the  god  seated  on  a  low  pedestal,  his 
legs  crossed  in  Turkish  or  Chinese  style,  is  not  less  than  H5  feet  high, 
while  a  staircase  which  runs  along  the  interior  wall  of  the  pagoda 
permits  climbing  to  the  level  of  his  head  of  frizzled  hair,  his  knees 
being  reached  at  the  first  story,  his  navel  at  the  second,  and  so  on. 
This  very  ancient  statue  is  of  gilded  bronze,  but  time  has  impaired 
the  gilding;  the  half-closed  e^'es  of  the  god  are  of  silver,  their  pupils 
of  iron;  from  one  knee  to  the  other  at  the  bjise  the  statue  measures 
45  feet.  Two  gigantic  incense  })urners  and  one  altiir  are  in  this 
pagoda,  which  has  been  constructed  solely  as  a  shelter  to  the  statue. 

Our  presentation  to  this  enormous  gentleman  terminated  our  visit 
to  the  summer  ptilace.  It  had  lasted  several  hours.  We  returned 
worn-out,  exhausted,  our  eyes  burning  from  the  sight  of  all  this  gold 
and  this  splendor,  with  aching  heads. 

The  general  in  chief  placed  sentinels  at  all  the  entrances  to  pre- 
vent anj^one  from  penetrating  the  palace  before  the  arrival  of  our 
allies,  and  he  assigned  two  captains  of  artillery,  MM.  Schelcher  and 
de  Brives,  to  see  that  the  order  was  strictl}^  carried  out. 

To  add  to  the  effect  of  our  signal  guns,  Brigadier  Pattle  had  sent 
numerous  troops  of  cavalry  in  every  direction,  who  finally  met  Gen- 
eral Gmnt  with  his  army  and  brought  them  in  at  noon.  On  his 
arrival  General  Grant  went  into  the  palace  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
that  everything  was  intac^t. 

PILLA(1K   OF  THE   SUMMER   PALACE. 

I  reach  here  a  delicate  point  in  the  history  of  the  campaign  in  China, 
an  episode  of  which  the  whole  truth  has  never  l>een  told.  I  will  relate 
this  episode  with  absolute  frankness;  at  least.  I  will  tr}^  to  do  so. 

The  sunuuer  palace  was  pillaged  and  partially  burned.  Who  is 
responsible  for  this  pillage  and  burning  if  ^Jould  they  have  been 
avoided^  Was  this  pillage  contraiy  to  the  laws  of  war?  Who  prof- 
ited by  it?  Did  either  one  of  the  allies  take  advantage  of  the  other? 
Here  are  plent}'  of  questions,  I  simply  stiite  the  facts  and  briefly  dis- 
cuss them,  and  after  having  read  this  chapter  the  n»{ider  may  answer 
them  himself. 

The  generals  had  decided  in  concert  that  a  committee  of  six,  three 
from  each  nation,  should  be  named  and  appointed  to  select  the  most 
precious  objects,  considered  in  their  intrinsic  and  artistic  value,  so  as 
to  have  an  equal  division.  The  commission  immediateh'  commenced 
its  labors,  and  the  removal  of  the  most  valuable  articles,  at  leiist  those 
apparently'  so,  was  systematically  begun,  and  the  first  examination  of 
the  palace  led  to  the  discovery  of  treasure  valued  at  about  800,000 
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'  francs  in  small  ingots  of  gold  and  silver.     This  suni  was  divided 

S  between  the  two  armies  and,  when  subdivided  exactly,  it  formed  for 

each  man  a  prize  of  about  80  francs. 

It  was  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  and  the  sentinels  had 
been  continually  on  guard,  gun  in  hand,  before  the  palace  within  which 
the  commission  was  working.     Every  few  minutes  soldiers  marched 
^  out  laden  with  bric-a-brac  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  troops 

■  gathered  before  the  sentinels.     After  laying  down  their  burdens  these 

'If  soldiers  returned  and  showed  their  passes. 

J  In  the  midst  of  the  troops  of  all  sorts  who  took  part  in  this  first 

jj  move,  French  infantry,  Englishmen,  unmounted  cavalry,  artillery- 

P  men.  Queen's  dragoons,   Sikhs,  Arabs,   Chinese  coolies,  all   mixed 

jj  together,  a  rumor  circulated  and  spread,  repeated  in  all  the  idioms 

represented  by  the  crowds  assembled  there,  with  their  eager  eyes  and 
their  mouths  dry  with  desire.  They  said,  "When  most  has  been 
carried  out  we  shall  enter  and  have  our  turn;  why  the  devil  should 
we  not  have  at  least  our  own  slice  off  the  cake?  We  have  come  far 
enough.  Isn't  that  so?"  And  they  laughed  and  nudged  each  other. 
A  little  disorder  had  already  tegun. 

General  Montauban,  who  began  to  feel  anxious,  was  walking  about 
at  the  other  side  of  the  square,  leaning  on  a  green  bamboo  which 
replaced  the  walking  stick  that  he  lost  in  the  panic  of  the  night  before, 
but  things  had  not  reached  such  a  pass  as  to  require  interference. 

Suddenly  a  trumpet  call  resounded,  a  company  was  called  to  arms. 
What  could  it  be  ?  A  very  simple  thing;  the  Chinese  of  Haitien  had 
entered  the  park  by  scaling  the  walls,  and  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  treasures  which  were  just  being  explored. 

"It  is  too  bad,"  said  the  troopers;  "these  Chinese  are  going  to  grab 
everything.     We  must  see  about  that." 

The  peasants  of  the  neighborhood  and  common  people  of  Haitien 
were  slipping  up  to  the  walls  of  the  park;  they  fraternized  with  our 
coolies  and  chatted  with  them.  Our  coolies  had  laddei's  which  they 
placed  against  the  walls  and,  like  a  great  crowd  of  sparrows,  the  black- 
headed  pillagers  filled  the  avenues  and  ran  toward  the  palace. 

It  became  necessary  to  disperse  them  and  for  this  purpose  a  com- 
pany was  called  to  arms.  It  had  not  yet  assembled  when  a  second 
trumpet  call  was  heard;  this  was  for  another  purpose;  it  called  for 
soldiers  without  arms,  equipped  as  a  lire  brigade,  for  partial  attempts 
at  firing  had  already  begun. 

In  China  when  a  lire  breaks  out,  before  thinking  of  protection  from 
the  flames,  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  protection  from  thieves  who 
arrive  at  the  points  threatened  quicker  than  the  tiremen,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  habitual  robbers  who  profit  by  fires  know  how  to 
start  them  and  consider  the  fiix?  as  a  necessary  allv,  and  an  element 
indispensable  to  a  good  stroke  of  business. 
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Consequently,  the  Chinese  of  Haitien  and  our  coolies  had  brought 
torches  and  bundles  of  straw — in  fact,  everything  that  was  needed  to 
burn  a  palace — and  had  inuuediately  undertaken  to  exercise  their 
special  industry. 

The  trooper,  on  hearing  these  facts,  which  reached  him  magnified 
and  exaggerated,  felt  his  anxiety  give  place  to  anger;  awhile  ago  he 
thought,  *' These  Chinese  will  cabbage  everything;"  now  he  added, 
^'The  rascals  are  going  to  burn  everything." 

Irresistible  pressure  at  the  guarded  gates  carried  away  the  sentinels, 
the  crowd  rushed  in,  together  with  the  company  under  arms  and  the 
workmen  who  had  been  summoned;  and  iimnediately  each  one  laid 
hold  of  that  which  best  suited  him  and  carried  it  off.  From  the  very 
first  moment  I  noticed  the  characteristics  of  the  two  allied  nations: 
the  Frenchmen  went  each  for  himself;  the  Englishmen,  more  method- 
ical in  their  ways,  had  instantly  comprehended  the  business  in  hand 
and  systematized  the  pillage. 

They  arrived  in  squads,  like  gangs  of  workmen,  with  men  carrying 
large  sacks  and  commanded  by  nonconmiissioned  oflScers,  who  brought 
with  them,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  touchstones.  I  do  not  know  where 
in  the  world  they  found  them,  but  I  can  state  that  they  possessed  this 
primitive  jeweler's  tool. 

Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  oflScers,  and  soldiers  had  entered  the  palace 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Haitien,  with  our  coolies,  who  fiercely  hated 
the  northern  Chinese — pellmell  with  the-  crowds  of  parasites  who  fol- 
low  armies  like  crows,  dogs,  and  jackals. 

To  ask  our  men  to  let  this  human  torrent  flow  by  them  while  they 
stood  still  was  asking  something  beyond  human  power.  They  were 
like  the  dog  in  the  fable  carrying  the  dinner  of  his  master,  who  began 
by  defending  it,  but  when  he  saw  another  had  got  a  bite  he  seized 
his  own  share.  Our  men  entered  like  them  and  along  with  them. 
What  could  the  General  or  his  oflScers  do?  Absolutely  nothing.  If 
they  had  tried  to  stem  the  torrent  they  would  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  rush;  they  would  have  compromised  their  influence  and  reputa- 
tion, and  with  it  the  future  of  the  expedition.  With  us,  as  with  the 
English,  the  generals  had  only  one  thing  to  do,  to  shut  their  eyes. 
It  was  one  of  those  psychological  moments  in  military  life  when,  as 
Count  von  Bismarck  said  lat«r,  the  artificial  regulations  which  serve 
to  bind  nations  as  well  as  armies  disappear,  leaving  piimitive  human 
nature  in  all  its  crudity  and  absolute  surrender  to  its  free  instincts. 
Such  moments  occur  at  two  points  in  the  history  of  armies — in  over- 
whelming defeat  and  in  supreme  victory;  and  at  such  times  there  are 
no  longer  regulations  or  authority.  Men  become  purely  selfish,  either 
in  the  depression  of  a  disaster  or  in  the  intoxication  of  triumph. 

Under  these  conditions  the  conmianders  must  be  prudent  and  patient, 
they  must  stand  by  and  wait  until  the  fear  of  defeat  or  the  fatigue  of 
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victory  brings  onre  more  arfumd  them  their  human  flocks  who  are  soon 
dismayed  at  not  feeling  upon  forehead  and  shoulders  the  aocostomed 
yoke,  and  will  rome  of  their  own  accord  to  take  it  up  again. 

Montauhan,  with  all  his  energy,  could  no  more  have  prevented  his 
troops  from  passing  through  the  great  gate  of  the  sununer  palace,  than 
Napoleon,  with  the  prestige  of  a  demigod,  could  have  stopped  his  armies 
flying  from  the  field  of  Waterloo;  accordingly  he  remained  in  his  tent, 
equally  abandoned  })y  his  men,  while  General  Grant  remained  in  his 
own,  and  both  did  right. 

Lord!  1  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  out  better  than  I  am.  1  never 
set  up  for  an  angel  for  fear  1  should  pass  for  a  fool,  and  I  admit  that  1 
could  have  taken  my  share  of  the  treasures  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  with- 
out any  scruples.  I  even  think  that  I  might  have  stuffed  my  pockets 
a  little  fuller  than  most  of  my  comrades,  because  I  had  an  advantage 
over  them  in  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  articles 
and  in  the  habit  of  a  collector,  which  w^ould  have  assisted  me  in  choos- 
ing the  most  precious  and  the  least  cumbersome.  It  was  self-interest 
that  held  me  back;  for  living  in  close  relations  with  the  General,  eating 
with  him,  leaving  him  scarcely  more  than  did  his  shadow,  I  could  not 
hope  by  any  device  to  hide  from  him  my  booty.  Besides,  I  saw  that  he 
was  distressed  at  what  was  taking  place,  and  1  did  not  wish  to  increase 
his  displeasure.  And  why  didn't  I  wish  to  give  him  trouble?  In  the 
first  place,  because  1  loved  him;  but,  secondarily,  because  I  knew  that 
there  was  destined  for  me  in  his  hands  a  little  thing,  my  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  which  had  been  promised  me.  Now  to  have  the 
cross  at  twenty  seemed  to  me  something  that  I  would  have  gone 
through  the  fire  for.  As  to  the  riches  of  the  summer  palace  and  its 
golden  j)ago(las  a?id  diamonds,  the  Emperor  might  have  them,  the 
others  might  tnke  them. 

Oh,  youth  I  Oh,  brave  days  when  1  was  twenty  I  Oh,  illusions! 
Oh,  dreams!     How  good  it  all  is,  even  when  you  are  fooled  by  it! 

I  was  simply  an  onlooker,  a  disinterested  but  curious  spectator,  and 
I  enjoyed  this  strange,  unforgetable  vision.  There  was  this  ant-heap 
of  men  of  every  color,  of  every  race,  this  entjinglement  of  individuals 
from  every  nation  on  the  earth,  swarming  on  this  mound  of  riches, 
hurrahing  in  all  the  languages  of  the  globe,  hurrying,  struggling, 
stumbling,  falling,  picking  themselves  up,  swearing,  cursing,  exclaim- 
ing, while  each  carri(*d  ofl*  something.  1  say  it  looked  like  an  ant- 
heap,  crushed  under  one's  foot,  where  the  terrified  workers  fly  in  every 
direction,  on(»  with  a  grain  of  wheat,  another  with  a  bug,  another  with 
an  ^^'g.  There  were  troopers,  thtMr  heads  buried  in  the  boxes  of  red 
lacquer  belonging  to  the  Empress;  others,  half  smothered  in  the  folds 
of  brocades  and  of  pieces  of  silk;  still  others,  who  had  placed  rubies, 
sapphires,  pearls,  and  rock  crystals  in  their  pockets,  in  their  hat>,  in 
their  cloaks,  and  who  hung  around  their  ntvks  strings  of  great  pearls. 
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Others  carried  off  clocks  and  dials  in  their  arms.  The  sappers  of 
the  engineei*s  had  brought  their  axes  and  broke  up  the  furniture  to 
secure  the  precious  stones  with  which  they  were  incrusted.  There 
was  one  smashing  a  lovely  Louis  XV  clock  to  secure  the  face,  on 
which  the  houra  were  marked  with  crystal  figures,  which  he  mistook 
for  diamonds.  Now  and  again  the  cry  "fire"  was  heard.  Everybody 
rushed  out,  letting  everything  fall,  and  extinguished  the  fire,  which 
was  already  licking  the  precious  wall,  by  heaping  on  it  silks  and  dam- 
ascenes and  furs.     It  was  like  the  dream  of  a  hashish  eater. 

And  when,  after  passing  through  the  apartments  given  over  to  pil- 
lage, I  emerged  in  the  park,  the  spectacle  of  nature  in  its  eternal  tran- 
quillity made  me  shudder  on  coming  from  this  furnace,  like  a  cold 
plunge  as  we  step  from  a  Turkish  bath.  Here  and  there  in  the  park 
were  groups  running  toward  the  palaces,  the  pagodas,  and  the  libraries. 
Alas! 

But  the  great  lake  was  silent,  deserted;  its  aquatic  palace  and  its  row 
of  gondolas  abandoned. 

"I  am  going  to  see  what  there  is  in  there,"  said  I  to  myself,  looking 
at  the  island.  I  jumped  disrespectfully  into  the  imperial  gondola, 
lacquered  on  the  exterior,  and  lined  in  the  interior  with  yellow  silk, 
like  a  glove  box,  and  I  set  myself  to  sculling  energetically  toward  the 
palace,  which  I  shall  not  describe,  first,  because  it  was  exactly  like  all 
the  others  I  had  seen,  and,  secondly,  because  the  reader  must  be  wearied 
with  descriptions  already. 

I  leaped  ashore,  fastened  my  boat  to  a  carved  post,  and,  mounting 
three  steps  of  white  marble,  I  entered  the  principal  room,  entirely 
surrounded  by  sofas  made  of  large  cushions  covered  with  yellow 
damask  and  resembling  Turkish  divans. 

1  inhaled  the  air,  which  smelled  very  sweet,  too  sweet  to  have  been 
subjected  solely  to  the  breeze  from  the  lake  for  two  entire  days.  With 
my  hand  on  my  saber  I  listened,  for  I  thought  I  heard  half-smothered 
sighs.  I  examined  the  yellow  cushions,  and  they  had  suspicious  humps. 
I  kicked  one  off;  a  sharp  cry  rang  out,  and  a  woman  suddenly  appeared, 
crouching  on  the  ground  like  a  little  rabbit,  costumed  in  those  delicate 
and  costly  hand-embroidered  silks  that  are  made  for  ladies  of  high 
rank.  She  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  prostrating  herself,  bowing 
until  her  forehead  touched  the  earth,  showing  only  her  black  hair, 
secured  by  golden  hairpins. 

If  you  have  never  seen  a  man  in  an  embarrassing  position,  imagine 
me,  standing  up  there,  my  hand  on  my  sword,  and  this  woman  at  my 
feet. 

To  induce  her  to  rise,  I  contented  myself  with  saying  in  Chinese, 
"Have  no  fear;  I  will  do  you  no  harm."  She  rose  on  her  two  little 
feet,  a  lovely  creature,  twenty  years  of  age,  dressed  like  an  empress. 

As  no  cry  from  the  pretty  child  had  as  yet  indicated  that  she  feared 
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for  her  life,  the  bumps  of  the  other  mattresses  began  to  increase  in 
size.  Heads  of  women  began  to  appear,  and  little  by  little  their 
bodies,  and  a  small  crowd  surrounded  me,  beating  the  matting  with 
their  pretty  foreheads.     There  were  twenty-seven  women. 

I  had  lit  upon  the  harem,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  harem,  of  His 
Majesty.  Oriental  people  are  accustomed  to  construct  the  apartments 
of  the  women  on  islands;  and  here  I  was  with  twenty-seven  women 
on  my  hands,  and  so  beside  themselves  that  when  one  emitted  a  sigh 
or  a  groan  all  the  rest  fell  to  the  ground,  supposing  that  another  bar- 
barian had  arrived,  and  wishing  to  show  him  the  same  marks  of 
respect,  of  fear,  and  of  submission. 
|!  1^  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  soothe  them,  and  to  prevent  them 

^  Jj  from  suffocating  themselves.     They  had  had,  I  may  venture  to  say, 

•■  '■  the  good  luck  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  but  it  was  not  to 

-  ^'  be  supposed  that  during  the  night  and  the  day  following  they  could 

» /  escape  the  investigations  of  our  soldiers  who  were  still  occupied  in 

.  /  the  interior  of  the  palace,  but  who  would  not  fail  to  emerge  and  rob 

in  every  direction  as  soon  as  the  principal  buildings  had  been  sacked. 
The  island  would  have  been  a  mouse  trap  for  them.     I  decided  to  ask 
them  if  the}'  would  leave  and  seek  safety  in  flight,  no  matter  where. 
''Yes,  yes,  yes,"  they  all  cried. 
}  !•  And  then  down  they  went  again,  foreheads  on  the  ground,  as  if 

they  wished  to  salute  the  matting. 
i.  .•  I  took  nine  of  them  and  made  them  sit  down  in  the  imperial  gon- 

dola, which  would  carry  no  more,  for  the  water  trickled  over  its  sides. 
I  begged  them  to  keep  still,  and  I  pushed  my  boat  into  the  lake,  not 
; '  in  the  direction  of  the  landing  placie,  but  straight  for  the  stable  con- 

taining the  carriages  already  described,  the  roof  of  which  hid  us  from 
the  summer  palace,  and  consequently  prevented  those  who  filled  it,  and 
were  otherwise  nuich  occupied,  from  troubling  themselves  about  us. 

I  led  the  women  into  the  stable,  and  I  piled  them  on  the  dusty  cush- 
ions of  King  George's  carriages,  which  for  the  first  time  were  render- 
ing some  service  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  I  cautioned  them  to  keep 
still,  and  returned  for  a  second  load  of  nine  women,  and  afterwards 
for  a  third.  On  this  last  trip,  while  steadily  sculling,  I  commenced  to 
ask  myself  what  I  should  do  with  them  all,  and  if  I  should  not  have 
better  left  them  to  their  chances  rather  than  to  bring  them  out  per- 
haps into  imminent  danger,  for  I  did  not  know  how  far  the  French,  the 
English,  the  Hindus,  and  the  Arabs  could  be  trusted. 

Just  as  I  landed  and  drove  the  last  convoy  into  the  stable,  I  saw 
quietly  installed  in  one  of  the  immense  carriages,  filled  with  the  women, 
a  trooper,  a  sergeant  of  the  line,  before  whom  all  their  terrors  had 
returned. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  comrade?"  said  I. 
''  What  are  you  doing  yourself? " 
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I  gave  free  vent  to  my  wrath. 

''I  am  the  secretary  of  the  generaJ  in  chief,  and  if  you  move  an 
inch,  or  if  you  touch  one  of  these  women  with  the  end  of  your  finger, 
I  will  break  your  head!  If  you  are  not  satisfied  I  will  begin  now. 
Clear  out!" 

"You  ought  to  have  told  me  at  once  that  you  were  the  General's 
secretary,"  replied  the  sergeant,  leaping  from  the  royal  carriage. 

The  trooper  had  a  pleasant  mien,  a  blue  eye,  light  hair,  well-triuuned 
head,  an  air  ot  discipline,  and  was  not  ugly  in  his  bearing. 

My  title  of  secretary  to  the  general  in  chief  had  produced  a  magical 
effect.  I  regretted  having  threatened  hini  with  it,  and  stretched  out 
my  hand  to  him,  saying: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  comrade,  but  you  know  I  have  instructions. 
Orders !     Order? ! " 

"I  understand  perfectly,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  does 
not  understand  anything.     "We  are  to  save  these  individuals." 

"  They  are  the  wives  of  the  Emperor,"  said  I,  raising  my  hands  with 
an  appropriate  expression. 

"The  devil!     Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to  you? " 

"Yes;  help  me  to  get  them  out  of  this  park." 

"Where  shall  we  take  them  to?" 

As  I  had  absolutely  no  plan,  1  answered  peremptorily,  "We  shall 
see." 

"  I  was  about  to  propose,  if  you  please,  that  we  should  take  them 
to  a  Christian,  who  lives  near  by  at  Haitien.  I  got  acquainted  with 
him  this  morning,  because  he  came  to  see  the  paymaster,  who  is  my 
friend  and  countryman,  and  we  went  together  to  take  tea  with  him. 
He  is  a  fine  fellow." 

"Let  us  go  to  your  Christian,  my  friend,  but  Orders!  Orders!" 

"All  right." 

On  our  left,  near  the  carriage  house,  a  park  gate  opened  into  the 
country.  There  we  led  the  women.  They  hobbled  along  on  their  little 
mutilated  feet  like  birds  from  which  the  large  feathers  of  their  wings 
had  been  clipped.  Most  of  them  had  covered  their  brilliant  toilets 
with  long,  loose  wrappers,  so  as  to  look  like  peasant  women,  but 
through  the  slits  of  the  gowns  escaped  the  billows  of  silk,  and  little 
slippers  of  red  satin  peeped  out  like  doves'  bills  f  i*om  these  sumptuous 
parcels.  It  was  charming,  on  the  green  grass  they  seemed  to  me  like 
a  cluster  of  living  flowers. 

THE  NIGHT  IN  GAMP. 

When  I  returned  to  the  camp  night  was  falling.  The  men  came 
back  loaded  with  booty,  bearing  the  most  heterogeneous  collection  of 
articles,  from  silver  saucepans  to  astronomical  telescopes  and  sextants — 
a  prodigious  mass  of  material  which  they  certainly  could  never  carry 
home. 
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The  English  camp  filled  up  in  the  same  way,  but  there  everything 

I: ;  was  carried  on  in  perfect  order.     In  our  camp  the  soldiers  were  mas- 

querading.   The  artillerymen  arrived  enveloped  in  the  garments  of  the 
^  Empress,  their  breasts  decorated  with  the  collars  of  mandarins.     Over 

there  the  articles  had  been  placed  in  piles  in.  each  tent,  and  they  had 
already  begun  to  sell  them  at  public  auction. 
i  Just  here  I  must  relate  a  little  anecdote.     One  of  our  spies,  my 

•  orderly  Mohammed,  was  extremely  attached  to  me,  both  through 

[   '  aflfection  and  by  interest. 

"You  are  the  friend  of  the  General,"  he  often  said  to  me.  "You 
put  words  into  his  mouth;  you  must  get  me  a  medal." 

When  he  returned  from  the  summer  palace  he  brought  a  double 
^  ':,  handful  of  pearls. 

"These  are  for  you,"  he  said  to  me,  simply. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  I,  to  please  the  General  and  to  secure  the 
cross  of  honor,  had  seized  nothing,  while  my  spy,  to  give  me  pleasure 
and  to  secure  a  medal,  had  plundered  on  my  behalf;  the  same  motive 
had  inspired  both  of  us  to  quite  contrary  acts. 

"Thanks,  my  lad,"  said  I  to  him,  "keepall  that  yourself;  it  is  prob- 
ably worth  a  great  deal." 

"What  will  you  take  for  your  pearls?"  said  one  of  my  comrades, 
who  stood  by. 

"Give  me  a  bottle  of  brandv." 

"Agreed." 

And  Mahommed  gave  him  his  pearls. 

A  bottle  of  brandy  in  the  camp  at  Yuenmmgyuen  was  sold  to  us  by 
the  sutlers  for  100  francs.  After  the  expedition  to  China  was  over  the 
pearls  were  sold  for  35,000  francs. 

I  notice  here  another  curious  thing,  and  one  which  ten  years  later 
was  confirmed  b}-  the  soldiers  of  Emperor  William. 

Nothing  tempts  soldiers  like  clocks  and  other  objects  containing 
mechanism.  Now,  the  Chinese,  like  all  oriental  people,  and  like  all 
people  with  whom  machinery  is  still  in  a  rudimentary  stage,  greatly 
admire  mechanical  articles,  especially  of  the  amusing  kind.  From 
time  immemorial  our  sovereigns  and  oflScers  of  customs  have  turned 
this  mania  to  good  account,  and  have  sent  or  taken  to  them  all  the 
curious  inventions  of  opticians,  of  toy  makers,  and  of  manufa(»turers 
of  automatons.  It  will  never  bo  known  how  manv  musical  boxes,  tov 
organs,  clocks  with  complicated  chimes,  alarm  clocks,  rabbits  with 
tambourines,  panoramas,  clocks  turning  windmills,  crowing  cocks, 
climbing  monkeys,  singing  birds  in  brass  cages  standing  on  pedestals 
which  are  wound  by  turning  a  key,  mechanical  flute  players,  monkey 
violinists,  trumpeters,  players  on  the  clarionet,  and  even  whole  orches- 
tras of  monkeys  seated  on  an  orgiui,  little  tight-rope  dancers,  waltzers, 
and  so  on,  were  found  in  the  sunnner  palace.  The  rooms  of  the 
Empress  and  of  the  women  were  literally  overflowmg  with  them. 
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Part  of  our  soldiers  were  wide-awake  and  part  were  but  overgrown 
children;  the  latter  in  the  majority.  The  clever  ones  had  Hupplied 
themselves  with  jewels,  the  coined  money,  and  the  dollars,  bonbon- 
nieres,  snuflfboxes,  dishes  of  gold,  and  collars  of  pearls.  The  others 
had  been  principally  tempted  in  the  midst  of  unheard-of  riches  by 
these  mechanical  toys  of  European  origin,  all  of  which  had  been  most 
generously  left  them  by  the  Englishmen. 

Therefore,  the  second  night  that  we  passed  near  the  summer  palace 
was  exciting,  insensate,  head-splitting.  Each  trooper  had  his  bird,  his 
music  box,  his  monkey,  his  clock,  his  trumpeter,  or  his  rabbit.  The 
clocks  struck  continuously,  in  every  tone,  at  all  hours,  now  and  then 
accompanied  by  the  sad  snap  of  a  spring  broken  by  inexperienced 
hands.  Multitudes  of  rabbits  playing  on  their  tambourines  formed  a 
bass,  accompanied  by  the  cymbals  of  monkeys  playing  four  thousand 
waltzes  and  quadrilles,  together  with  as  many  music  boxes,  which 
dominated  the  cuckoo  clocks,  the  sweet  notes  of  the  flute,  the  nasal 
notes  of  the  clarionets,  the  screeching  of  the  cocks,  the  notes  of  horns 
and  cornets,  as  well  as  the  heart'  bursts  of  laughter  coming  from  the 
easily  amused  crowd. 

It  was  a  nightmare. 

At  sunrise  the  plundering  began  again.  In  front  of  the  tent  of  the 
general  had  been  placed  one  of  the  two  pagodas  of  massive  gold  found 
in  the  Emperor's  oratory;  it  was  destined  for  Napoleon  III.  The 
other  had  been  secured  by  the  English.  On  the  top  of  this  pagoda  an 
enoiTDous  diamond  scintillated.  It  was  guarded  by  two  sentinels.  It 
had  not  stood  there  two  hours  before  the  great  diamond  had  disap- 
peared.    It  was  never  known  who  had  taken  it. 

The  pillage  of  the  summer  palace  lasted  two  da;ys.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  seeond  day  General  Montauban,  to  stop  it,  adopted  an 
ingenious  scheme.  He  walked  into  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  who  were 
disguised  as  mandarins  and  imperial  princesses,  and  said: 

"Boys,  leave  all  those  things  alone;  you  can't  (^rry  them  off. 
And  what  would  you  do  if  we  should  encounter  the  enemy,  and  they 
should  beat  us?  Believe  me,  we  are  going  to  Pekin,  and  there  will  be 
things  enough  there  for  everybody.     You  will  see." 

I  heard  him  make  this  little  speech  to  an  artilleryman  who,  being 
convinced,  threw  to  the  ground  that  which  he  was  carrying  in  his 
arms,  tore  off  his  fancy  costume,  and  resumed  his  uniform. 

The  artillerymen,  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  the 
largest  share,  for  they  had  the  use  of  horses,  caissons,  and  the  wagons. 
They  made  use  of  eveiy  corner  of  the  caissons,  and  when  they  were 
full  they  filled  the  buckets  in  which  the  rammers  were  plunged  to 
clean  the  cannon  shot. 

This  little  address  of  the  General,  however,  with  ite  pious  fraud, 
usually  produced  an  effect,  and  nearly  all  the  soldiers  imitated  the 
artilleryman. 
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The  summer  palace  was  sacked  for  forty -eight  hours.  Now,  I  want, 
in  a  philosophical  parenthesis,  to  ask  myself  whether  these  acts,  so 
impossible  to  repress  or  prevent,  were  so  extraordinary  as  to  consti- 
tute a  novelty;  were  they  consonant  with  international  law;  or  were 
they  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war? 

When  two  workmen  fight  with  knives,  when  two  gentlemen  face 
each  other  on  the  field  with  their  swords,  when  two  nations  put  them- 
selves in  battle  array,  with  cannon  and  bayonets,  the  workmen,  the 
gentlemen,  and  the  nations  obey  a  common  instinct  which  causes  man 
to  destroy  his  enemy  in  any  way  he  can. 

In  the  first  case,  however,  the  conqueror  is  inexorably  condemned 
as  a  murderer  by  the  courts;  in  the  second,  he  is  scarcely  punished, 
and  if  he  had  refused  the  combat  the  same  judges  who  would  have 
condemned  him  for  having  fought  would  find  fault  with  him  for  shirk- 
ing the  encounter.  In  the  third  case  the  conquered  is  said  to  be  an 
unfortunate  and  estimable  hero;  the  conqueror  is  crowned  with  laurel, 
applauded  by  men,  loved  by  women,  and  adored  by  the  people. 

Human  life  is  then  only  to  be  respected  in  certain  circumstances, 
and  its  destruction  is  reprehensible  only  in  certain  cases,  determined 
by  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  property.  A  man  who  takes  a  loaf  of 
bread  from  a  baker's  shop  is  a  thief;  the  nation  that  take  five  thousand 
million  of  francs  from  another  country  is  a  great  nation.  If  I,  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  objects  of  art,  should  take  from  the  cabinets  of 
the  Louvre  a  little  bronze  statuette,  I  should  promptly  be  placed  in 
custody;  but  if  I  should  enter  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  carry 
off  the  treasures  of  the  museums  I  would  immediately  be  hailed 
emperor  of  the  French. 

Henc^  we  see  that  public  and  private  property  is  oonsidenHl  in  two 
different  ways.  It  follows  that  in  China  we  had  the  incontestable 
right  to  seize  and  to  carry  off  all  the  articles  of  great  value  l>elonging 
to  the  nation — that  is  to  say,  to  the  Emperor — with  whom  we  wore  at 
war,  just  as  the  Germans  had  the  right  to  take  from  us  our  millions; 
as  Bonaparte  had  the  right  to  seize  in  conquered  Italy  the  works  of 
art.  Consequently,  the  pillage  of  the  summer  palace  was  lawful,  as 
lawful  a.s  could  well  be,  because  it  was  acx*omplished  in  time  of  ^i-ar. 

The  principle  can  not  be  disputed:  the  only  error  committed  \i-as  one 
of  detail;  we  did  not  simply  pillage;  we  wasted  and  squandered,  and 
the  latter  is  more  blameworthv  than  the  first. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  how  the  thing  should  have  been  carried  out  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  control  our  men:  All  the  riches  of  the  jwlai'e, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  palace  of  Pekin,  should  have  Iven  taken  out 
and  packed  up  and  divided  between  the  two  victorious  nations;  all 
things  suitable  for  a  museum  should  have  IxH^n  sot  aside,  the  rest 
should  have  l^een  sold,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  iX>mi^n8ating  the 
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soldiers  of  the  expedition,  or  to  lightening  the  taxes  and  appropria- 
tions; we  should  have  imitated,  in  fact,  that  which  the  Prussians  in 
France,  and  before  them.  Napoleon,  had  carried  out  in  Italy. 

Had  we  proceeded  in  this  systematic  way,  no  one  could  have  made 
any  objections,  excepting  philosophers,  dreamers,  and  people  who  insist 
upon  comparing  war  to  an  assassination  and  its  booty  to  the  fruit  of 
robbery. 

But  this  was  not  done,  nor  was  it  possible.  I  admit  that  my  heart 
bled  on  seeing,  for  instance,  the  space  which  separated  the  palace  from 
our  camp  covered  with  silks  and  precious  fabrics  trampled  in  the  mud — 
goods  worth  twenty  millions;  on  seeing  a  soldier  light  his  pipe  or  heat 
his  pot  with  a  vellum  of  beautiful  and  unique  manuscript;  on  seeing, 
at  our  departure,  magnificent  timepieces,  masterpieces  of  the  watch- 
maker's art,  engraved  ivories,  thrown  into  the  trodden  paths  over 
which  rolled  the  wheels  of  wagons  and  of  caissons;  on  seeing  the 
lightly  built  and  magnificent  edifices  destroyed  by  ruthless  flames. 

Speaking  of  carriages,  here  is  a  curious  fact:  On  arriving  at  Hai- 
tien  the  French  army  had  but  a  single  wagon,  belonging  to  the  gen- 
eral, carrying  his  tent,  dinner  service,  and  cooking  utensils;  when  the 
army  left  they  had  unearthed  such  a  number  of  well-loaded  army 
wagons  that  it  took  them  an  hour  to  pass  by.  The  baggage  wagons 
of  the  English  stretched  out  in  an  exceedingly  long  line,  and  the  fan- 
tastic procession  covered  at  least  two  leagues  of  country. 

Behind  us  followed  the  Chinese,  still  insatiate,  carrying  away  the 
poor  remains  of  our  plunder.  The  unlucky  fellows  could  not  carry 
them  into  Paradise,  as  the  saying  is.  After  the  expedition  was  over 
the  Tartar  soldiers  of  the  Emperor  returned  to  Haitien;  and  houses 
and  fireplaces  were  closely  searched,  all  of  value  was  carried  back  to 
the  palace,  and  those  who  stole  the  precious  objects  perished  by  the 
sword. 

I  perceive  that  I  have  not  made  the  most  of  one  circumstance  exten- 
uating our  excesses — the  exasperation  of  our  soldiers  at  the  massacre 
of  many  of  their  comrades  who  had  been  surprised  and  taken  prisoners 
at  Tangtcheou. 

At  Yuenmingyuen,  behind  the  throne  room,  was  found  the  uniform 
of  Colonel  Foulon  de  Grandchamp,  his  notebook,  the  saddle  and 
bridle  of  M.  Ader,  superintendent  of  hospitals,  many  articles  which  had 
belonged  to  the  English  oflicers,  and  15  complete  uniforms  of  the 
Sikhs.  All  these  things  had  iJeen  brought  to  the  Son  of  Heaven  in 
order  that  he  might  gloat  over  these  relics  of  the  barbarians. 

On  discovering  these  proofs  of  the  horrible  fate  of  our  brothers  in 
arms,  the  soldiers  raised  cries  of  rage.  Had  they  encountered  ten 
palaces  like  that  of  Yuenmingyuen,  they  would  have  sacked  them  and 
burned  them  with  pleasure. 
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^  '•.  j  We  quitted  the  summer  palace  on  the  ninth — a  cold,  damp  day.    The 

,^  '  I  buildings  containing  the  imperial  apai*tments,  the  reception  hall,  and 

:.:*,;  the  throne  room  were  ruined,  but  the  palaces,  pagodas,  and  library 

I  were  intact.     We  went  on  toward  Pekin  and  had  hardly  marched  an 

^  hour  when  two  English  officers  came  to  announce  to  the  general  that 

the  Chinese  had  sent  five  of  our  prisoners — M.  de  Lauture  and  four 
: !  soldiers — into  their  camp. 

I  was  directed  to  follow  the  officers  and  bring  our  countrymen  back, 
and  found  them  in  a  most  dreadful  condition — M.  de  Lauture  particu- 
j     i  larly.     His  height  seemed  to  have  shrunk  by  a  foot.     He  was  clothed 

:  j  in  the  gown  of  some  old  Chinese  woman,  covered  with  mud.     His 

fi     ,  hands  were  bound  up  into  the  form  of  an  S.     They  had  been  tied  with 

'    j  cords  which  sunk  into  the  flesh  and  which  had  been  constantly  wet, 

*  1 1  when  he  complained,  in  order  to  cut  in  more.      Besides  which  he 

;  had  been  horribl}^  mutilated,  and  it  was  while  he  was  suffering  this 

martyrdom   that   Prince  Kong,  the  brother  of  the   Emperor   with 
whom  we  were  treating,  wrote  to  Baron  Gros:  "I  have  the  honor 
; ;  to  inform  your  excellency  that  I  have  given  orders  that  the  interpre- 

*  ; ;  ter  of  your  noble  Emperor — M.  d'Escayrac — should  be  treated  with 

respect,  and  that  my  intention,  after  having  regulated  in  a  pleasant 
way  with  him  everything  relating  to  the  signing  of  the  convention, 
shall  be  to  return  at  once  and  in  a  proper  manner  your  other  compat- 
riots." And  there  are  people  who  still  say  that  we  acted  in  China 
with  a  ceilain  want  of  decorum! 

The  companions  of  M.  de  Lauture,  with  the  orderlies  of  Captain 
Chanoine  and  Subintendant  Dubut,  named  Rosel,  Bachet,  G^nestet, 
and  Pelet,  were  separated  from  each  other  during  their  tortures  and 
they  could  only  speak  of  what  they  had  themselves  seen.  They  were 
ignorant  of  the  fate  of  their  martyred  colleagues,  but  it  was  established 
by  the  statements  of  the  prisoners  who  were  returned  to  the  English 
that  the  greater  part  were  dead  of  their  wounds. 

Mr.  Norman,  the  first  secretar}^  of  the  embassy  of  Ijord  Elgin,  his 
head  opened  with  a  saber  cut  and  abandoned,  tied  hand  and  foot,  died 
with  his  })rains  destroyed  b}^  the  worms.  Mr.  Bowlby,  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Tlmex^  was  thrown  from  a  window  into  the  court,  where  he 
was  devoured  by  the  pigs. 

[A  portion  of  the  treatment,  of  these  people,  afs  given  by  our  author,  is  too  horrible 
for  quotation.] 

I  have  already  said  that  nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  Chinese 
imaginations  when  torture  is  in  question.  Thus  during  this  same 
march  on  Pekm,  and  this  same  day,  I  saw  some  roving  dogs  disputing 
bits  of  flesh  which  they  were  digging  up  with  their  paws  and  devour- 
ing. We  drove  them  away  and  found  that  their  food  was  the  remains 
of  five  coolies  from  our  own  forces,  whose  numbers  were  recovered 
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from  the  bits  of  their  blouses.  The  Chinese  had  buried  them  alive 
upright,  bound,  but  with  the  head  alone  exposed,  and  the  dogs  had 
come  and  begun  by  licking  their  faces,  then  by  biting,  and  then  by 
eating  off  their  heads. 

In  a  village  4  kilometers  from  the  walls  of  Pekin,  the  European 
prisoners  were  finally  returned  both  to  the  English  and  to  us.  ''We 
are  bringing  them  all  back  to  you,"  said  a  little  mandarin  who  pre- 
ceded the  carts,  and  we  saw  these  specters  in  the  coffins  together, 
for  they  had  conscientiously  returned  to  us  the  remains  of  those  who 
had  succumbed  to  their  tortures.  All  the  coffins  were  opened  and  the 
identity  of  the  putrid  remains  was  established.  In  all,  the  Chinese 
had  taken  at  Tangtcheou  26  of  the  English  and  returned  13  alive  and 
13  dead;  they  had  taken  13  French  and  returned  6  alive  and  7  dead. 

[The  Comte  D*H6risson  pursues  this  horrible  subject  further  and  gives  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  what  he  states.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  here  more  than  we 
have  done,  but  we  may  add  that  the  allied  forces  decided  after  this  to  return  and 
destroy  the  summer  palace,  though,  as  has  been  said,  the  immense  scene  of  plunder 
we  have  described  took  place  before  these  aggravating  circumstances  were  known.  ] 
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By  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A. 

Director  New  York  Public  Library. 


The  word  "medicine,"  as  used  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  includes 
all  branches  of  the  art  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  and 
injuries;  all  discoveries  of  methods  of  diminishing  physical  pain  and 
of  prolonging  life,  and  also  that  part  of  modern  science  which  is  con- 
cerned with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions,  normal 
and  abnormal,  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  causes  of  disease.  In 
other  words,  it  includes  not  only  therapeutics,  medical  and  surgical, 
but  also  physiology,  pathology,  and  hygiene. 

In  all  these  branches  of  medicine  greater  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  century  than  had  been  made  during  the  previous  two 
thousand  years.  This  progress  has  been  largely  due  to  improvements 
in  methods  of  investigation  and  diagnosis,  resulting  from  increase  of 
knowledge  in  chemistry  and  physics;  to  better  microscopes  and  new 
instruments  of  precision;  to  experimental  work  in  laboratories,  and 
to  the  application  of  scientific  method  and  system  in  the  observation 
and  recording  of  cases  of  disease  and  of  the  results  of  different  modes 
of  treatment.  The  introduction  of  statistical  methods  in  the  study  of 
cases  of  disease  and  of  causes  of  death;  the  discovery  of  general  ana3s- 
thetics;  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  and  aseptic  methods  in  surgery,  and 
the  development  of  modem  bacteriology,  each  marks  a  point  in  the 
history  of  medicine  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  scientific  demonstration  that  some  diseases  are  due  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  certain  specific  micro-organisms  in  the  human 
body  dates  from  about  twenty  years  ago,  although  the  theory  of  such 
causal  relation  is  much  older.  Since  1880  it  has  been  proved  that 
anthrax,  Asiatic  cholera,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  diphtheria,  one 
form  of  dysentery,  erysipelas,  glanders,  gonorrhea,  influenza,  certain 
epidemics  of  meat  poisoning,  pyaemia  and  suppuration  in  general,  pneu- 
monia, tetanus,  relapsing  fever,  tuberculosis,  bubonic  plague,  and 
typhoid  fever  are  due  to  minute  vegetable  organisms  known  as  bacte- 
ria; that  malarial  fevers,  Texas  cattle  fever,  and  certain  forms  of  dys- 
entery are  due  to  forms  of  microscopic  animal  organisms  known  as 

*  Copyright,  1901,  by  New  York  Evening  Poet  Company.  Reprinted  from  the 
£/ening  Post,  January  12, 1901,  by  special  permission  of  6.  P.  Putnams  Sons. 
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microzoa;  and  for  most  of  these  diseases  the  mode  of  development  and 
I  means  of  introduction  of  the  micro-organism  into  the  body  are  fidrlj 

If  well   understood.     To   the    information    thas  obtained  we  owe  the 

^  triumphs  of  antiseptic  and  aseptic  surgery,  a  great  increase  of  pre- 

f  cision  in  diagnosis,  the  use  of  specific  antitoxin  as  remedies  and  as 

preventives,  and  some  of  the  best  practical  work  in  public  hygiene. 
*  The  evidence  as  to  the  inci^eased  powers  of  medicine  to  give  relief 

from  suffering  and  to  prolong  life  is  most  clear  and  direct  in  the  rec- 
[  ords  of  modeni  surgery — particular^  in  some  of  its  special  branches. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  certain  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  now  oper- 
,.  ates  with  a  fair  chance  of  success,  such  as  calculus  in  the  kidney  or 

»  gall  bladder,  shot  wounds  in  the  abdomen,  and   tumors  of  various 

i  j  kinds,  there  was  no  hope  in  the  year  1800,  and  the  unhappy  sufferer 

could  only  expect  a  certain,  though  often  a  lingering  and  painful,  death. 
In  cases  of  cancer  of  the  face,  tongue,  breast,  or  uterus,  the  persistent 
pain,  extreme  disfigurement,  and  offensive  odors  which  attended  them 
made  death  a  boon  to  be  prayed  for,  if  not  deliberately  sought, 
while  now  such  cases,  if  brought  in  time  to  the  surgeon,  can  often  be 
entirely  relieved.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  become  general 
with  the  public,  and  patients  no  longer  defer  an  operation  as  long 
as  possible,  as  was  their  custom  in  days  of  old.  (  Instead  of  having  to 
look  forward  to  the  torture  of  incisions,  manipulations,  and  stitching, 
with  but  small  hope  of  surviving  the  exhausting  suppuration  and 
blood  poisoning  which  were  such  common  results,  the  patient  now 
knows  that  he  will  inhale  a  little  sweet  vapor,  and  sleep  unconscious  of 
the  strokes  of  the  surgeon's  knife  or  the  pricks  of  his  needle.  He  may 
dream  wondrous  dreams,  but  will  soon  awake  to  find  himself  in  his  bed 
sbiring  at  his  trained  nurse  standing  by  his  side,  and  wondering  vaguely 
why  the  opoi-ation  has  not  begun.  He  does  not  have  to  look  forward 
to  weeks  and  even  months  of  daily  dressings.  The  surgeon  will 
glance  at  his  temperature  record  and  at  the  outside  of  his  bandages, 
but  will  probably  not  touch  them  for  a  week;  and  when  he  does 
remove  them  there  will  be  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  narrow  red  line 
without  a  trace  of  suppuration.  These  improved  methods  not  only 
preserve  the  mother  for  her  children,  and  the  bread  winner  for  the 
family,  but  they  greatly  contribute  to  the  public  good  by  shortening 
the  period  of  enforced  idleness  and  unproducti\nty  after  operations. 

Some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  surgery  are  obtained  in 
cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  abdominal  organs.  The  removal 
of  ovarian  and  uterine  tumors  is  now  so  common  and  successfid  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  realize  that  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  prnctically 
no  help  or  hope  for  such  cases.  In  former  days  the  lists  of  deaths 
contained  many  cases  reported  a^j  inflammation  or  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  or  as  peritonitis.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  most  of  tht  ^^ 
cases  are  due  to  disease  of  a  little  worm-like  appendix  connected  with 
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the  lai'ge  intestine  on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
inflammation  of  which,  known  as  appendicitis,  causes  excrutiating  pain 
and  often  produces  internal  abscesses  and  death.  An  operation  for 
the  removal  of  such  a  diseased  appendix  is  now  common,  and,  in  most 
cases,  successful.  The  operation  for  the  removal  of  calculus  or  stone 
from  the  urinary  bladder  dates  from  over  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  no  one  knows  who  first  performed  it.  Within  the  last 
century  it  has  been  largely  superseded  by  an  operation  which  crushes 
the  stone  to  powder  within  the  bladder,  and  removes  this  powder  with- 
out the  use  of  the  knife.  The  removal  of  calculi  from  the  kidney, 
or  from  the  gall  bladder,  and  the  removal  of  a  diseased  kidney  are  new 
operations,  made  possible  by  improved  means  of  diagnosis,  anaesthesia, 
and  antisepsis.  Wounds  of  the  intestines  were  formerly  thought  to 
be  almost  necessarily  fatal,  and  nothing  was  done  for  them  except  to 
stupefy  the  patient  with  opium.  Now,  in  such  cases,  the  abdomen  is 
opened,  the  lacerations  of  the  bowel  are  closed,  the  effused  blood  and 
other  matters  are  removed,  and  in  many  cases  life  has  thus  been  pre- 
served. 

By  increase  of  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  bi'ain,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  nerv^es  connected  with  it,  it  has  become  possible  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  to  determine  what  part  of  the  brain  is  suffer- 
ing from  irritation  or  pressure,  and  to  operate  for  the  removal  of  the 
tumor  or  other  substance  causing  the  trouble,  with  considerable  hope 
of  giving  permanent  relief.  A  branch  of  surgery  which  has  devel- 
oped into  an  important  specialty  during  the  last  century  is  that  known 
as  plastic  and  orthopaedic  surgery.  The  replacing  of  a  lost  nose  by 
engrafting  other  tissue  in  its  place  is  a  very  old  triumph  of  surgical 
art,  but  operations  of  this  kind  have  been  greatly  extended  and  per- 
fected wi^in  the  last  hundred  years,  and  much  can  now  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  deformity  and  weakness  due  to  club  feet,  bandy  legs, 
contracted  joints,  etc.,  which  formerly  were  considered  to  be  beyond 
remedy. 

Many  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women  have  been  deprived  of  much 
of  their  terrors  within  a  hundred  years.  In  1800  for  eveiy  thousand 
children  bom,  from  ten  to  twenty  mothers  died.  Puerperal  fever 
occurred  in  epidemics,  following  certain  physicians  or  nurses,  but 
nothing  was  known  as  to  its  causes  or  nature.  To-day  puerperal  fever 
is  almost  unknown  in  the  hospitals  or  in  the  pmctice  of  a  skilled  phy- 
sician. The  death  rate  of  mothers  is  less  than  five  per  thousand  births, 
and  the  mechanical  obstructions  which  a  century  ago  would  have 
almost  certainly  brought  about  the  death  of  both  mother  and  child 
are  now  so  dealt  with  that  more  than  half  of  both  mothers  and  children 
are  saved. 

The  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  has  greatly  developed  another 
specialty'  during  the  century,  viz,  ophthalmology.    The  investigations 
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of  Hclmholtz  in  physiological  optics,  with  his  invention  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope in  1852,  eflfected  a  revolution  in  this  branch  of  medical  science 
and  art  and  have  added  greatly  to  hmiian  comfort  and  happiness.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  physician  saw  the  eyelids  of  the  new- 
;  born  babe  redden  and  swell  and  yellow  matter  ooze  from  between 

*  them,  he  knew  that  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  the  child  would  be  partially 

i  or  wholly  blind,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  simple  means  by  which 

•  the  skilled  physician  can  now  prevent  such  a  calamity.     It  is  unfortu- 

Z  nately  true  that  this  knowledge  is  not  even  now  sufficiently  widely  dif - 

J  fused  and  that  our  blind  asylums  must,  for  some  tune  to  come,  continue 

I  to  receive  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  sight  during  the  firat 

p  months  of  theii*  life  through  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  those  who 

I  should  have  properly  cared  for  them. 

»  While  it  is  certain  that  the  death  rates  in  the  last  century  were 

greater  than  those  of  the  present  day,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  pre- 
cise comparisons.     The  record  of  deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York 
begins  with  1804,  and  was  necessarily  very  imperfect  until  the  law  of 
i  1851,  which  required  the  registration  of  all  deaths;  but  it  shows  a 

death  rate  of  30.2  per  1,000  in  1805,  which  means  that  the  true  death 
rate  must  have  been  between  35  and  40.  At  present,  for  a  series  of 
five  yeai*s,  it  would  be  about  20,  having  been  below  19  in  1899,  so  that 
the  death  rate  has  been  diminished  by  at  least  one-third.  How  much 
of  this  is  due  to  improved  methods  of  treatment,  and  how  much  to 
improved  sanitary  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  A  comparison 
of  the  list  of  causes  of  death  in  1805  with  the  list  of  causes  for  this 
year  shows  great  diflferences,  but  much  of  this  is  due  to  changes  in 
name  and  to  more  accui^ate  diagnosis. 

"Malignant  sore  throat"  and  "Vroup'-  were  well  known  to  anxious 
parents  in  1800,  bi^t  '"diphtheria''  caused  no  anxiety.  **  Inflammation 
of  the  bowels''  was  common  and  fatal,  but  '"appendicitis"  had  not 
been  heard  of.  Nen^ous  fever,  continued  fever,  and  low  fever  were  on 
the  lists,  but  not  typhoid,  which  was  not  clearly  distinguished  as  a 
special  form  of  disease  until  1837,  when  Dr.  Gerhard,  an  American 
ph3\sician,  pointed  out  the  difference's  l>etween  it  and  typhus,  which 
also  prevailed  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  centurj'. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  great  topic  of  discussion  in  our  cities  on 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  was  the  means  of  preventing  yellow  fever, 
which  had  been  epidemic  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  two  3'ears. 
Physicians  were  disputing  as  to  whether  the  disease  was  contagious 
and  imported,  and  therefore  perhaps  preventable  by  quarantine  and 
disinfection,  or  was  due  to  some  occult  condition  of  the  atma^phere 
(which  was  the  view  taken  by  Noah  Webster  in  his  history  of  epidemic 
and  pestilential  diseases,  a  work  which  appeared  about  the  middle  of 
the  ye^ir  18(.K),  although  it  is  dated  1708).     The  discussions  remind  one 
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of  the  remark  that  a  certaia  patented  form  of  electric  light  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloud  of  nonluminous  verbosity.  For  example,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  reported  that 
yellow  fever  may  be  produced  in  any  country  by  pestilential  effluvia; 
and  Webster  concluded  that  typhus  and  nervous  fevers  were  due  to 
a  "  conversion  of  the  perspirable  fluids  of  the  body  into  septic  mat- 
ter"— all  of  which  means  that  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  Even  now 
we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  or  the  precise  mode  of  its 
spread;  but  we  are  sufficiently  certain  that  it  is  due  to  a  specific  micro- 
organism to  be  confident  that  its  spread  can  be  checked  by  isolation 
and  disinfection  properly  applied — and  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  are 
witnesses  of  the  truth  of  this. 

In  the  year  1800  the  majority  of  persons  over  20  years  old  were 
more  or  less  pitted  by  smallpox,  being  the  survivors  of  a  much  greater 
number  who  had  suffered  from  this  disease.  Dr.  Miller  in  New  York 
had  just  received  from  England  a  thread  which  had  been  steeped  in 
the  newly  discovered  vaccine  matter,  and  was  about  to  begin  vaccina- 
tion in  that  city.  To-day  there  are  many  physicians  who  have  never 
seen  a  case  of  smallpox,  and  a  face  pitted  with  the  marks  of  this 
disease  is  rarely  seen.  During  the  century  there  have  appeared  in 
civilized  countries  two  strange  and  unfamiliar  forms  of  epidemic 
disease,  namely,  Asiatic  cholera  and  the  plague,  the  first  coming  from 
the  valley  of  the  Ghmges,  the  second  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  each  having  a  long  history.  A  really  new  disease  was  the  out- 
break in  Paris  in  1892  of  a  specific  contagious  disease  transmitted 
from  sick  parrots,  and  known  as  psittacosis.  This  little  epidemic 
affected  49  persons  and  caused  16  deaths.  Typhus  fever  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, while  some  diseases  have  increased  in  relative  frequency,  in 
part  at  least  because  of  medical  progress.  The  children  who  would 
have  died  of  smallpox  in  the  eighteenth  century  now  live  to  be  affected 
with  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  as  due  to  cancer  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  people  live  to  the  age  most  subject  to  this  disease. 

A  large  part  of  modern  progress  in  medicine  is  due  to  improved 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  to  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision  for 
recording  the  results  of  examinations.  The  use  of  the  clinical  ther- 
mometer has  effected  a  revolution  in  medical  practice.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  Imigs  has  been  greatly  expanded 
during  the  century  by  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  especially  by 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope.  The  test  tube  and  the  microscope  warn  us 
of  kidney  troubles,  which  formerly  would  not  have  been  suspected, 
and  the  mysterious  Roentgen  rays  are  called  in  to  aid  the  surgeon  in 
locating  foreign  bodies  and  in  determining  the  precise  nature  of  cer- 
tain injuries  of  the  bones.     Bacteriological  examination  has  become  a 
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necessary  part  of  the  examination  in  cases  of  suspected  diphtheria, 
tuberculosis,  or  typhoid,  and  a  minute  drop  of  blood  under  the  micro- 
scope may  furnish  data  which  will  enable  the  skilled  physician  to  pre- 
dict the  result  in  certain  cases  of  anaemia,  or  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis  as  between  malaria  and  other  obscure  forms  of  periodic  fever. 
The  means  at  the  command  of  the  physician  for  the  relief  of  pain 
now  include,  not  only  the  general  anaesthetics — chloroform,  ether,  and 
nitrous  oxide — but  also  the  hypodermic  use  of  the  concenti^ated  alka- 
loids of  opium,  belladonna,  and  other  narcotics,  and  the  local  use  of 
cocaine;  and  restful  sleep  for  the  weary  brain  may  be  obtained  by 
sulphonal,  chloral,  etc.  Some  agonizing  forma  of  neuralgic  pain  are 
now  promptly  relieved  by  the  section  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 

|i  affected  nerve,  or  it  may  be  forcibly  stretched  into  a  condition  of 

innocuous  desuetude.    Relief  to  the  sufferings  of  thousands  of  neurotic 

7!  women,  and  of  their  families  and  friends,  has  been  produced  bj^  the 

.  systematic  scientific  application  of  the  rest  cure  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell. 

'•=  A  hundred  years  ago  the  medical  advertisement  which  was  most 

^  prominent  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  newspapers  was  one  of  a 

remedy  for  worms.  Many  symptoms  of  nervous  and  digestive  troubles 
in  children  were  in  those  days  wrongly  attributed  to  worms.     Never- 

;.  theless  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  parasitic  diseases  derived 

from  animals  were  much  more  prevalent  in  those  days  in  this  country 

,  than  they  are  to-day.     Our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  origin  and 

development  of  the  tapeworm,  the  Tt'ichina  ^iralis^  the  liver  fluke, 

'.  and  the  itch  insect  has  been  gained  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  worm  known 
as  Aiichylo%tum^  the  cause  of  Egyptian  chlorosis  and  of  the  St.  Goth- 
ard  tunnel  disease,  although  prescriptions  for  this  pai-asite  are  found 
in  the  Papyros  Ebers,  written  before  the  time  of  Pharaoh. 

The  limits  of  this  article  permit  of  but  a  brief  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress in  preventive  medicine  during  the  century.  The  studies  made  in 
England  of  the  results  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849,  and  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  the  English  army  during  the  Crimean  war,  led  to  some 
of  the  most  important  advances  in  sanitary  science,  more  especially  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  pure  water  supplies  and  of 
proper  drainage  and  sewerage.  During  our  Revolutionar}'  war  and 
the  Napoleonic  wars  the  losses  to  the  armies  from  disease  greatly 
exceeded  those  from  wounds;  and  hospital  fever — in  other  words, 
typhus — was  dreaded  by  a  general  almost  more  than  the  opposing 
forces.  During  the  wars  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  tj'phus  and 
hospital  gangrene  have  been  unknown,  but  some  extensive  outbreaks 
of  typhoid  fever  have  occurred,  showing  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
causes  and  mode  of  transmission  of  this  disease  has  not  been  practi- 
cally applied  to  the  extent  which  it  should  have  been.  This  remark 
applies  also  to  some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  in  civil  life.     In  the 
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United  States  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever  each  causes  from  20,000  to 
30,000  deaths  a  year,  while  more  than  100,000  deaths  are  annually 
due  to  consumption.  Yet  for  each  of  these  diseases  we  know  the  spe- 
cific germ,  the  channels  through  which  it  is  usually  conveyed,  and  the 
means  by  which  this  conveyance  can  be  to  a  great  extent  prevented. 
The  ravages  of  these  diseases  are  therefore  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  still  ignorant  on  these  subjects. 
Antitoxin  is  not  yet  used  for  either  prevention  or  treatment  in  diph- 
theria to  anything  like  the  extent  which  our  knowledge  of  its  powers 
demands. 

Our  better  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  certain  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  and  of  the  mode  of  their  spread  has  been  of  great 
importance  to  the  world  from  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view, 
since  it  has  led  to  the  doing  away  with  many  unnecessary  obstructions 
to  traffic  and  travel,  which  were  connected  with  the  old  systems  of 
quarantine,  while  the  security  which  has  been  gained  from  the  modern 
method  of  cleansing  and  disinfection  is  decidedly  greater  than  that 
secured  by  the  old  methods.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
these  improvements  is  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  the 
recent  outbreak  of  plague  in  Glasgow  was  received  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  city  would  have 
been  almost  desei*ted,  and  terror  would  have  reigned  in  all  England. 
To-day  it  is  well  understood  that  the  disease  spreads  by  a  bacillus 
which  is  not  conveyed  through  the  air.  No  one  fears  a  repetition  of 
the  ghastly  scenes  of  the  Black  Death  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
like  manner  and  for  the  same  reasons  Asiatic  cholera  has  lost  most  of 
its  terrors. 

The  benefits  to  the  public  of  modern  progress  in  medicine  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  establishment  of  many  small  hospitals  and  by 
the  steady  increase  in  the  employment  of  specially  trained  nurses  in 
private  practice,  even  in  rural  districts.  The  result  of  a  case  of 
typhoid  or  of  pneumonia  often  depends  as  much  upon  the  nurse  as 
upon  the  doctor,  and  affection  can  not  take  the  place  of  skill  in  either. 
For  the  great  mass  of  the  people  cases  of  severe  illness  or  injury,  or 
those  requiring  major  surgical  operations,  can  be  treated  more  suc- 
cessfully in  well-appointed  hospitals  than  in  private  houses,  and  as 
this  is  becoming  generally  understood  the  old  feeling  against  entering 
a  hospital  for  treatment  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Improvement  in 
hospital  construction  and  management  has  kept  pace  with  progress  in 
medical  knowledge,  and  in  future  such  institutions  seem  destined  to 
play  an  increasingly  impoi*tant  part  in  municipal  and  village  life. 

All  progress  in  civilization  is  attended  with  injury  to  some  individ- 
uals. Trained  nurses  have  deprived  some  unskilled  labor  of  employ- 
ment, hospitals  have  injured  the  business  of  some  physicians,  pure 
water  supplies,  good  sewers,  food  inspection,  vaccination — in  short, 
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*  ■ 

i<  *'  all  eflfeetive  measures  in  public  hj^giene — interfere  with  the  trade  side 

J^  of  medical  practice;  but  upon  the  whole  the  public  at  large  benefits 

by  all  these  things.     In  one  sense  they  seem  opposed  to  the  general 
law  of  evolution  in  that  they  prolong  the  life  of  the  unfit;  but  in  a 
Yf.  broader  sense  they  work  in  accordance  with  this  law  by  increasing  the 

;  I    ?:.  power  of  the  strong  to  protect  and  care  for  the  weak. 

J  .y    ij!  All  told,  the  most  important  feature  in  the  progress  of  medicine 

•  :|    i^i  "  \    during  the  century  has  been  the  discovery  of  new  methods  of  scien- 
*'  /    tific  investigation,  more  especially  in  the  fields  of  bacteriology  and 

'^    pathology.     These  methods  have  been  as  yet  only  partially  applied, 
and  great  results  are  to  be  hoped  from  their  extension  in  the  near 
.future.     They  will  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  an  elixir  of  life,  and 
\\l    llj  the  increasing  feebleness  of  old  age  will  continue  to  be  the  certain 

:.  •  r    „  •  result  of  living  a  long  time,  for  the  tissues  and  organs  of  each  man 

'  i  *     .'■  have  a  definitely  limited  term  of  duration  peculiar  to  himself;  but 

*  f  many  of  the  disorders  which  make  life  a  burden  in  advancing  years 
■   '■     *^                            can  now  be  palliated  or  so  dealt  with  as  to  secure  comparative  comfort 

-if  to  the  patient,  so  that "  if  by  reason  of  strength"  life  can  be  prolonged 

beyond  three-score  years  and  ten,  it  no  longer  neceesarily  involves 
'^•\  labor  and  sorrow. 


MALARIA. 


By  George  M.  Sternberg,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Surgeon-General  United  Stales  Army, 


In  my  address  as  president  of  the  Biological  Society,  in  1896,  the 
subject  chosen  was  ''The  malarial  parasite  and  other  pathogenic  proto- 
zoa.-' This  address  was  published  in  March,  1897,  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  this  illustrated  paper  for  a 
detailed  account  of  the  morphological  chai*acters  of  the  malarial  pam- 
site.  It  is  my  intention  at  the  present  time  to  speak  of  ""malaria"  in 
a  more  general  way,  and  of  the  recent  experimental  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  Manson's  suggestion,  first  made  in  1894,  that  the  mosijuito 
serves  as  an  intermediate  host  for  the  parasite.  The  discover}'  of  this 
parasite  may  justly  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
scientific  research  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Twenty -five  3'ears 
ago  the  best-informed  physicians  entertained  erroneous  ideas  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  malaria  and  the  etiology  of  the  malarial 
fevers.  Observation  bad  taught  them  that  there  was  something  in  the 
air  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes  in  tropical  regions,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  in  semitropical  and  temperate  regions,  which  gave 
rise  to  periodic  fevers  in  those  exposed  in  such  localities,  and  the  usual 
inference  was  that  this  something  was  of  gaseous  form — that  it  was  a 
special  kind  of  bad  air  generated  in  swampy  localities  under  favorable 
meteorological  conditions.  It  was  recognized  at  the  same  time  that 
there  are  other  kinds  of  bad  air,  such  as  the  offensive  emanations  from 
sewers  and  the  products  of  respiration  of  man  and  animals,  but  the 
term  malaria  was  reserved  especially  for  the  kind  of  bad  air  which 
was  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  so-called  malarial  fevers.  In  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  it  is  evident  that  this  teim  is  a  misnomer. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  air  of  swamps  is  any 
more  deleterious  to  those  who  breathe  it  than  the  air  of  the  seacoast 
or  that  in  the  vicinity  of  inland  lakes  and  ponds.  Moreover,  the  stag- 
nant pools  which  are  covered  with  a  ''green  scum,"  and  from  which 
bubbles  of  gas  are  given  off,  have  lost  all  terrors  for  the  well-informed 

*  Annual  address  of  the  president  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington. 
Delivered  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  December 
8, 1900.    Printe<l  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  February,  1901 
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man,  except  in  so  far  as  they  serve  as  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes 
of  the  genus  Anophelen.  The  green  scum  is  made  up  of  harmless  algae, 
such  as  Spirogyra,  Zygnenia,  Protococcus,  Euglena,  etc. ;  and  the  gas 
which  is  given  off  from  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  such  stagnant  pools  is 
for  the  most  part  a  well-known  and  comparatively  harmless  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon — methane  or  '*  marsh  gas."  In  short,  we  now 
know  that  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes  is  not  deleterious  because  of 
any  special  kind  of  bad  air  present  in  such  localities,  but  because  it 
contains  mosquitoes  infected  with  a  parasite  known  to  be  the  specific 
-K  ' '  cause  of  the  so-called  malarial  fevers.    This  parasite  was  discovered  in 

I  r  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  intermittent  fevers  by  Laveran,  a 

"  *  surgeon  in  the  French  army,  whose  investigations  were  conducted  in 

V  ■  Algiers.    This  famous  discover}'  was  made  toward  the  end  of  t^e  year 

'%  1880,  but  it  was  several  years  later  before  the  profession  generally 

began  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  alleged  discovery.     It  was 

first  confirmed  by  Richard  in  1882;  then  by  the  Italian  investigators, 

Marchiafava,  Celli,  Golgi,  and  Bignami:  by  Councilman^  Osier,  and 

\  Thayer,  in  this  country,  and  by  many  other  competent  observers  in 

various  parts  of  the  world.  The  Italian  investigators  named  not  only 
confirmed  the  presence  of  the  parasite  discovered  by  Laveran  in  the 
blood  of  those  suffering  from  malarial  fevers,  but  they  demonstrated 
its  etiological  r61e  by  inoculation  experiments  and  added  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  its  life  historj'  (1883-1S98).  The  fact  that  the  life 
history  of  the  parasite  includes  a  period  of  existence  in  the  body  of 
the  mosquito  as  an  intermediate  host  has  rei*ently  been  demonstrated 
by  the  English  arm}'  surgeons  ^lanson  and  Ross,  and  confirmed  by 
numerous  obseners,  including  the  famous  German  bacteriologist, 
Koch. 

The  discoveries  referred  to,  as  i.>  usual,  have  had  to  withstand  the 
criticism  of  conservative  physicians. who.  haviniradojHovl  the  prevailing 
theories  with  reference  to  the  etiology  of  p^^riixlio  fevers^  were  naturally 
skeptical  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  ol>servatiou>  maae  by  Laveran  and 
those  who  claimed  to  have  confirmed  his  djs^xwerv.  The  first  ix>nten- 
tion  was  that  the  bodies  descril>ed  as  pn^sont  in  the  ^kxvl  were  not  para- 
sites, but  deformed  blood  corpusi^Ies.  This  oHjtviion  w^is  snx>n  set  at 
rest  by  the  demonstration,  re|ieatedly  made,  that  thx^  h^tr*-^»r^>us<»ular 
forms  underwent  distinct  am«el>oid  niovouHMits.  N^>  r^iH'-  wiim\s;sin£r 
these  movement^  could  doubt  that  ho  was  o^^isi^rx  iTJiT  a  lh~ing^  mion>- 
organism.  The  same  was  true  of  the  o\tni-^>>qx3>4.n:Ur  S*i!xlbiro  Kxlie^i, 
which  mav  l>e  seen  to  underjro  verv  aotive  n>i>vrr.>erits^  as  *  T\>sult  of 
which  the  red  })lood  corpur^-les  art^  \  lok- ritlv  liisplj^vvvi  *.T?ii  i}>r  i!jio^llato 
bfxlv  itself  dashes  alx)ut  in  the  field  of  viow. 

The  first  confirmation  in  this  ivM;r.;r\  of  l^w-nftriV  .iisi-\>vorv  of 
amfelK>id  parasites  in  the  bkxvi of  n*a5Ari*4-fo>t  r  ■j^^'ir-nts  -^^sis  n»*ie  by 
myscflf  in  the  pathological  laK^miorY  of  iht*^  *K'iihTi>  Ht-^^Vi-ns  University 
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in  March,  1886.  In  May,  1885, 1  had  vi.sited  Rome  a8  a  delegate  to  the 
International  Sanitary  Conference,  convened  in  that  city  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Italian  Government,  and  while  there  I  visited  the  Santo 
Spirito  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  a  demonstration,  by  Di*s. 
Marchiafava  and  Celli,  of  that  city,  of  the  presence  of  \\\^ plasm/xUum 
malarice  in  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  intermittent  fever. 
Blood  was  drawn  from  the  finger  during  the  febrile  attack  and  from 
individuals  to.  whom  quinine  had  not  been  administered.  The  demon- 
stration was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  no  doubt  was  left  in  my  mind 
that  I  saw  living  parasitic  micro-organisms  in  the  interior  of  red  blood 
corpuscles  obtained  from  the  circulation  of  malarial -fever  patients. 
The  motions  were  quite  slow,  and  were  manifested  by  a  gradual  change 
of  outline  rather  than  by  visible  movement.  After  a  period  of  amce- 
boid  activity  of  greater  or  less  duration,  the  body  again  assumed  an 
oval  or  spherical  form  and  remained  quiescent  for  a  time.  While  in 
this  form  it  was  easily  recognized,  as  the  spherical  shape  caused  the 
light  passing  through  it  to  be  refracted,  and  gave  the  impression  of  a 
body  having  a  dark  contour  and  a  central  vacuole,  but  when  it  was 
flattened  out  and  undergoing  amceboid  changes  in  form  it  was  necessary 
to  focus  very  carefully  and  to  have  a  good  illumination  in  order  to  see 
it.  The  objective  used  was  a  Zeiss's  one-twelfth  inch  homogeneous  oil 
immersion. 

But,  very  properly,  skepticism  with  reference  to  the  casual  relation 
of  these  bodies  to  the  disease  with  which  thev  are  associated  was  not 
removed  b}'  the  demonstration  that  they  are  in  fact  blood  parasites,  that 
they  are  present  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  febrile  paroxysms, 
and  that  they  disappear  during  the  interval  between  these  paroxysms. 
These  facts,  however,  give  strong  support  to  the  inference  that  they  are 
indeed  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  inference  is  further  supported  by 
the  evident  destruction  of  red  blood  corpuscles  by  the  paiiisite,  as  shown 
by  the  presence  of  grains  of  black  pigment  in  the  amoeba-like  micro- 
organisms observed  in  these  corpuscles  and  the  accunuilation  of  this 
insoluble  blood  pigment  in  the  liver  and  spleen  of  those  who  have  suffered 
repeated  attacks  of  intermittent  fever.  The  enormous  loss  of  red  blood 
corpuscles  as  a  result  of  such  attacks  is  shown  by  the  anaemic  condition 
of  the  patient  and  also  by  actual  enumei*ation.  According  to  Kelsch,  a 
patient  of  vigorous  constitution  in  the  first  four  days  of  a  (|uotidian 
intermittent  fever,  or  a  remittent  of  first  invasion,  may  suffer  a  loss  of 
2,000,000  of  red  blood  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimeter  of  blood,  and  in 
ceiiain  cases  a  loss  of  1,000,000  has  been  verified  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  cases  of  intermittent  fever  having  a  duration  of  twenty 
to  thirt}'  da3^s  the  number  of  red  blood  c^lls  ma}*^  be  reduced  from  the 
normal,  which  is  about  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter,  to  1,000,000,  or 
even  less.  In  view  of  this  destruction  of  the  red  blood  cells  and  the 
demonstrated  fact  that  a  certain  number  at  least  are  destroyed  during 
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the  febrile  paroxysms  by  a  blood  parasite  which  invades  the  cells  and 
grows  at  the  expense  of  the  continued  haemoglobin,  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  etiological  r61e  of  the  parasite  should  be  conceded.  But  scien- 
tific conservatism  demands  more  than  this,  and  the  final  proof  has  been 
afforded  by  the  experiments  of  Gerhardt  and  of  Marchiaf ava  and  Celli — 
since  confirmed  by  many  others.  This  proof  consists  in  the  experi- 
mental inoculation  of  healthy  individuals  with  blood  containing  the 
parasite  and  the  development  of  a  typical  attack  of  periodic  fever  as  a 
result  of  such  inoculation.  Marchiafava  and  Bignami,  in  their  elab- 
orate article  upon  ''Malaria,"  published  in  the  "Twentieth  Century 
Practice  of  Medicine,"  say: 

The  transmission  of  the  disease  occurs  equally  whether  the  blood  is  taken  during 
the  apyretic  period  or  during  a  febrile  paroxysm,  whether  it  contains  young  para- 
sites or  those  in  process  of  development,  or  whether  it  contains  sporulation  forms. 
Only  the  crescent  forms,  when  injected  alone,  do  not  transmit  the  infection,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Bastianelli,  Bignami,  and  Thayer,  and  as  can  be  readily  under- 
stood when  we  remember  the  biological  significance  of  these  forms. 

In  order  that  the  disease  be  reproduced  in  the  inoculated  subject,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  inject  the  malarial  blood  into  a  vein  of  the  recipient,  as  has  been  done  in 
most  of  the  experiments;  a  subcutaneous  injection  is  all-sufficient.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  inject  several  cubic  centimeters  as  was  done  especially  in  the  earlier  experi- 
ments; a  fraction  of  a  cubic  centimeter  will  suffice  and  even  less  than  one  drop,  as 
Bignami  has  shown. 

After  the  inoculation  of  a  healthy  individual  with  blood  containing 
the  parasite  a  period  varying  from  four  to  twenty-one  days  elapses  be- 
fore the  occurrence  of  a  febrile  paroxysm.  This  is  the  so-called  period  of 
incubation,  during  which,  no  doubt,  the  parasite  is  undergoing  multipli- 
cation in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  individual.  The  duration  of  this 
period  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  quantity  of  blood  used  for  the 
inoculation  and  its  richness  in  pai*asites.  It  also  depends  upon  the  par- 
ticular variety  of  the  parasite  present,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
there  are  at  least  three  distinct  varieties  of  the  malarial  parasite — one 
which  produces  the  quartan  type  of  fever,  in  which  there  is  a  paroxysm 
every  third  day  and  in  which,  in  experimental  inoculations  made,  the 
period  of  incubation  has  varied  from  eleven  to  eighteen  days;  in  the  ter- 
tian type,  or  second  day  fever,  the  period  of  incubation  noted  has  been 
from  nine  to  twelve  days;  and  in  the  a?stivo-autumnal  type  the  duration 
has  usually  not  exceeded  five  days.  The  parasite  associated  with  each 
of  those  types  of  fever  may  be  recognized  by  an  expert,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  the  difference  in  type  is  due  to  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent varieties  or  ''species"  of  the  malarial  pai*asite  exist,  each  having 
a  different  period  of  development.  Blood  drawn  during  a  febrile 
paroxysm  shows  the  parasite  in  its  different  stages  of  intra-corpuscular 
development.  The  final  result  of  this  development  is  a  segmenting 
body,  having  pigment  granules  at  its  center,  which  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  red  corpuscle.    The  number  of  segments  into 
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which  this  body  divides  diflFers  in  the  different  typJ&s  of  fever,  and  there 
are  other  points  of  difference  by  which  the  sevei'al  varieties  may  be  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
at  the  present  time.  The  important  point  is  that  the  result  of  the  seg- 
mentation of  the  adult  pai^asites  contained  in  the  red  corpuscles  is  the 
formation  of  a  large  number  of  spore-like  bodies,  which  are  set  free 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  remains  of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  which 
constitute  a  new  brood  of  reproductive  elements,  which  in  their  turn 
invade  healthy  blood  corpuscles  and  effect  their  destruction.  This 
cycle  of  development,  without  doubt,  accounts  for  the  periodicity  of 
the  characteristic  febrile  paroxysms;  and,  as  stated,  the  different  vari- 
eties complete  their  cycle  of  development  in  different  periods  of  time, 
thus  accounting  for  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxj^sms  at  intervals  of 
forty-eight  hours  in  one  type  of  fever  and  of  three  days  in  another 
type.  When  a  daily  paroxysm  occurs,  this  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  alternate  development  of  two  groups  of  parasites  of  the  tertian 
variety,  as  it  has  not  been  possible  to  distinguish  the  pai*asite  found  in 
the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  a  quotidian  form  of  intermittent 
fever  from  that  of  the  tertian  form.  Very  often,  also,  the  daily  par- 
oxysm occurs  on  succeeding  days  at  a  different  hour,  while  the  parox- 
ysm every  alternate  day  is  at  the  same  hour,  a  fact  which  sustains  the 
view  that  we  have  to  deal,  in  such  cases,  with  two  broods  of  the  ter- 
tian parasite  which  mature  on  alternate  days.  In  other  cases  there 
may  be  two  distinct  paroxysms  on  the  same  day  and  none  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  indicating  the  presence  of  two  broods  of  tertian  parasites 
maturing  at  different  hours  ever}'  second  day. 

Manson,  in  his  work  on  tropical  diseases,  recently  published,  accounts 
for  the  febrile  paroxysm  as  follows: 

In  all  malarial  attacks  this  periodicity  tends  to  become,  and  in  most  attacks  actu- 
ally is,  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan  in  type.  If  we  study  the  parasites  asscx'iated 
with  these  various  types  we  find  that  they,  too,  as  has  been  fully  de8cril)ed  already, 
have  a  corresponding  periodicity.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  commencement  of 
the  fever  in  each  case  correspontls  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  sporulating  form  of 
the  parasite  concerned.  This  last  is  an  important  point;  for,  doubtless,  when  this 
breaking  up  takes  place,  besides  the  pigment  set  free,  other  residual  matters — not  so 
striking  optically,  it  is  true,  as  the  pigment,  but  none  the  less  real — probably  are 
liberated;  a  htemoglobin  solvent,  for  example,  as  I  have  suggested.  Whether  it  be 
this  haemoglobin  solvent,  or  whether  it  be  some  other  substance,  which  is  the  pyro- 
genetic  agent,  I  believe  that  some  toxin,  hitherto  inclosed  in  the  body  of  the  parasite, 
or  in  the  infected  corpuscle,  escapes  into  the  blood  at  the  moment  of  sporulation. 

The  periodicity  of  the  clinical  phenomena  is  accounted  for  by  the  periodicity  of 
the  parasite.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  periodicity  of  the  parasite?  It  is  true 
that  it  has  a  life  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  of  a  multiple  of  twenty-four  hours;  but  why 
should  the  individual  parasites  of  the  countless  swarm  all  conspire  to  mature  at  or 
about  the  same  time?  That  they  do  so — not  perhaps  exactly  at  the  same  moment, 
but  within  a  very  short  time  of  each  other — is  a  fact,  and  it  is  one  which  can  be 
easily  demonstrated.  If  we  wish  to  see  the  sporulating  forms  of  the  Plasmodium  in 
a  pure  intermittent,  it  is  practically  useless  to  look  for  them  in  the  blood  during  the 
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later  HtagcB  of  fever,  or  durinj^  the  interval,  or  during  any  time  but  just  before, 
(luring,  or  8oon  after  rigor.  If  we  wish  to  see  the  early  and  unpigmented  forms,  we 
niUHt  look  for  them  during  the  later  stage  of  rigor  or  the  earlier  part  of  the  stage  of 
pyrexia.  And  so  with  the  other  stages  of  the  parasite;  each  has  its  appropriate 
relationship  to  the  fever  cycle. 

There  are*  numerous  cases  of  malarial  fever  in  which  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct intermission  and  in  which  the  course  of  the  fever  is  either  con- 
tinued or  remittent  in  character.  Fevers  of  this  type  usually  occur  in 
the  late  summcM*  or  in  the  autumn  (testivo-autumnal)  and  are  believed 
to  be  due  to  infection  by  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  parasite;  one,  the 
tertian  testivo-autumnal,  causes  a  fever  characterized  by  a  marked  rise 
in  the  tompeniture  every  second  day;  the  other,  a  fever  in  which  there 
is  a  daily  elevation  of  temperature.  There  are  certain  peculiarities 
relating  to  the  intra-corpuscular  development  of  these  pai*asites  which 
enable  us  to  differentiate  them  from  the  tertian  and  quartan  parasites  of 
intermittent  fever,  but  a  more  striking  difference  to  be  observed  in  their 
life  cycle  of  development  in  the  blood  of  man  is  the  presence  of  peculiar 
crescentic-shaped  bodies,  which  play  an  important  part  in  their  farther 
development  in  the  body  of  an  intermediate  host — the  mosquito.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  ''crescents"  fusiform  and  ovoid  bodies  are  often  seen 
which  are  no  doubt  similar  in  their  origin  and  function.  The  crescents 
ai\>  a  little  longer  than  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle  and  are 
about  three  times  as  long  as  broad.  They  contain  in  the  central  portion 
grains  of  pigment  (melanin)  derived  from  the  hiemoglobin  of  the 
infected  corpuscle,  which  has  been  changed  into  a  erescentic  body  as  a 
ivsult  of  the  development  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  its  interior. 
When  a  fresh  preparation  of  malarial  blood  containing  these  crescents 
is  oliserveil  under  the  microscope,  while  a  majority  of  them  retain  the 
crescentic  form,  othei"s  may  be  seen,  after  an  inter>"al  of  ten  minutes 
or  nioiv,  to  change  in  form,  tirst  bei'oming  oval  and  then  rvnimi:  then, 
in  the  interior  of  these  round  Ixxlies  an  active  movement  of  the  pig- 
ment granules  oirurs;  this  is  foUoweil  by  the  thrusting  forth  frv>m  the 
periphery  of  several  filaments — usually  four — which  have  &igella-like 
movements.  These,  as  a  rule,  become  detachevl  and  vxHitiaue  to  move 
rapidly  among  the  blcKxl  ci>rpusi*les.  With  refereacv  to  the  fimction 
of  these  motile  tihuuents,  Marv*hiafava  savs: 

In  thei^e  later  days  therv^  is  iiiorvasin^  tvlit'C  la  tht?  cb«^.^^v.  which  w<*  apfe.^iL  that 
the  on^Sivnts  an«l  the  tlagelUta  are  st?xiiad  &.>nutf  ot  tbe  ttmiiinajk  L^iinis<tt^.  anii  th*t  a 
repnxliiotive  aot  •  in  which  the  tia^elluiu  reprw^uss  the  male  xeiemeoc  iQii  aa  a(i.iult 
cresivnt  the  female  veil  •  irive^  rise  to  the  aew  beLcitf  wbuch  Ivj^iin*  iiat  '.xiiaieQcv  la  the 
tiiifue^  of  the  iiKics*|iuto. 

The  cresivntio  Nxiies  may  be  fouud  ict  the  bkvu  <:t  triiia  lon^  after 
all  febrile  symptoms  have  disap^varvvL  i^avl  ic  :?>  ^uerullv  ~vvv>^ized 
that  thev are  not  direitlv  wnvvrrievi  in  the  prxniuccion  cr  uhe  va^aocu^na 
which  constitute  a  malarial  acciR*k  atid  tbac  che  iiJutrfi  ijsc ricioa  of 
quinine  ha^?  no  influence  in  v^^asiciT  ct«^otx  to  di{>at.*^var  rr^.^m  tuh?  MvxxL 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  febrile  phenomena  are  directly  associated  with 
the  appearance  of  the  amoeboid  form  of  the  parasite  in  the  interior  of 
the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  the  administration  of  suitable  doses  of 
quinine  has  a  marked  effect  in  causing  these  amoeba-like  micro-organ- 
isms to  disappear  from  the  blood. 

These  crescentic  bodies  are  not  found  in  the  benign  tertian  and  quar- 
tan intermittent  fevers,  but  are  characteristic  of  the  malignant  forms  of 
malarial  infection,  including  the  so-called  aestivo-autumnal  fever.  In 
these  forms  of  fever  thev  are  not  seen  at  the  outset  of  the  attack,  and 
they  have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  fever.  A  week 
usually  elapses  between  the  first  appearance  of  the  amoeboid  form  of  the 
parasite  and  that  of  these  crescentic  bodies.  They  are  often  found  in 
the  blood  some  time  after  all  symptoms  of  fever  have  disappeared,  and 
are  associated  with  the  malarial  cachexia  which  follows  an  attack  of 
sestivo-autumnal  fever.  When  blood  containing  these  crescents  is  in- 
gested by  a  mosquito  of  the  genus  Anophd^s^  the  following  very  remark- 
able transformations  occur:  Some  of  the  crescents  are  transformed  into 
hyaline  flagellate  bodies  having  active  movements;  others  are  changed 
into  granular  spheres.  The  flagella  break  away  from  the  hyaline  bodies 
and,  approaching  the  granular  spheres,  appear  to  seek  energetically  to 
enter  these  bodies.  A  minute  papilla  is  given  off  from  the  surface  of 
the  sphere,  seeming  to  be  projected  to  meet  the  attacking  flagellum.  At 
this  point,  one  of  the  flagella  succeeds  in  entering  the  sphere,  causing  an 
active  movement  of  its  contents  for  a  brief  time,  after  which  the  flagellum 
disappears  from  view  and  the  contents  become  quiescent.  This  is  no 
doubt  an  act  of  impregnation.  After  a  time  the  impregnated  granular 
sphere  alters  its  shape,  becoming  oval,  and  later  vermicular  in  form. 
The  pigment  granules  are  now  seen  at  the  posterior  part  of  this  body, 
which,  after  the  changes  mentioned,  exhibits  active  movements.  It  is 
believed  that  this  motile  vermicular  body  penetrates  the  wall  of  the  mos- 
quito's stomach.  Here  it  grows  rapidly  and,  after  a  few  days,  may  be 
seen  projecting  from  the  surface  as  a  spherical  mass.  In  the  meantime 
the  contents  are  transformed  into  spindle-shaped  bodies  (sporozoites) 
which  are  subsequently  set  free  by  the  rupture  of  the  capsule  of  the 
mother  cell.  According  to  Manson,  these  spindle-shaped  bodies  pass 
from  the  body  cavity  of  the  mosquito,  probably  by  way  of  the  blood,  to 
the  3-lobed  veneno-salivary  glands  lying  on  each  side  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  thorax  of  the  insect.  "These  glands  communicate  with  the 
base  of  the  mosquito's  proboscis  by  means  of  a  long  duct,  along  the 
radicles  of  which  the  clear,  plump  cells  of  the  gland  are  arranged.  The 
sporozoites  can  be  readily  recognized  in  many,  though  not  in  all,  of  the 
cells,  especially  in  those  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  also  free  in  the  ducts. 
So  numerous  are  they  in  some  of  the  cells  that  the  appearance  they 
present  is  suggestive  of  a  bacillus-laden  lepra-cell." 
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p  ^^  The  hypothesi*^  that  malarial  infection  results  from  the  bite«  of  mos- 

I  ^  qaitoes  was  advanced  and  ably  supported  by  Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King,  of 

|}*  Washington,  D.  C,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  on 

^  V  February  10,  1883,  and  published  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  in 

^  gj  September  of  the  same  year.     In   1894  Manson  supported  the  same 

*  'g  hypothesis  in  a  paper  published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  (Decem- 

Lf»  ber  8),  and  the  following  year  (1895)  Ross  made  the  important  dis- 

covery that  when  blood  containing  the  crescentic  bodies  was  ingested  by 
the  mosquito  these  crescents  rapidly  underwent  changes  similar  to 
^  j^  those  heretofore  descrribed,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  motile  fila- 

ments, which  become  detached  from  the  parent  body  and  continue  to 
exhibit  active   movements.     In   1897  Ross  ascertained  further  that 
V  2  when  blood  contjiining  crescents  was  fed  to  a  particular  species  of  mos- 

%,  /\  quito,  living  pigmented  parasites  could  be  found  in  the  stomach  walls  of 

the  insect.     Continuing  his  researches  with  a  parasite  of  the  same  class 
i  which  is  found  in  birds,  and  in  which  the  mosquito  also  serves  as  an 

interniediate  liost,  Ross  found  that  this  parasite  enters  the  stomach  wall 
of  the  insect,  and,  as  a  result  of  its  development  in  that  locality,  forms 
.ft  reproductive  !)odies  (sporozoiti^:^),  whi(»h  sul>sequentlj'  find  their  way  to 

»»|  the  veneno-salivary  glands  of  the  insect  which  is  now  capable  of  infect- 

ing other  l)irds  of  the  same  species  as  that  from  which  the  blood  was 
obtained  in  the  fii*st  itistance.  Rcxss  further  showed  that  the  mosquito 
which  served  as  an  intermediate  host  for  this  parasite  could  not  trans- 
mit the  malarial  jmrasite  of  man  or  another  similar  parasite  of  birds 
(halteridiutn).  These  disix>veries  of  Ross  have  In^en  I'ontirmed  by 
GniSvsi^  KiK*lu  a!Kl  others^  and  it  has  Invn  shown  that  the  mosquitoes 
which  servo  a.s  intonniHliate  hiv<ts  for  the  malarial*  {isinisites  of  man 
belong  to  the  giMuis  .l;^<y)^/y.v,  and  o>ixvially  to  the  >}xvie5i  known  as 

The  question  whether  mos<^uit<v>  inftvt<\i  with  the  malarial  j>anisite 
invariably  Invi^nie  infivtod  a>  a  rt>>tilt  of  the  inge>tion  of  human  bkx>d 
ix)ntai!ung  tliis  panvsito  ha>  not  Ixvn  s<^t<lod  in  a  dotinitv  manner,  but 
ciMtain  facts  indicate  that  this  i>  not  the  <.asi\  Thu>  there  are  lix^alities 
not^nl  for  IxMng  extrx^mol>  dangorou>  on  ac-t-oum  of  the  malarial  fevers 
contnu"t<xi  l>y  those  who  \  isit  them,  whith  on  t.hi>  aci;)  a<HH>unt  are 
raivly  visit<\i  by  man.  Yet  there  must  Ix-  a  iire^i  aluindance  of  infoited 
mos<^uit<x\s  in  these  liv^litioN,  and  e>N]x»ciall\  in  Iv^w.  >waTvipv  rt*gionsin 
the  Tropio.  If  man  and  the  mosquirin»v  ^rc  alone  concenKH.!  in  the 
proi^agation  of  thi>)^rasite.  ho\^  shall  wc  aoconnt  for  rhcabuTidAni-e  of 
infoi-ted  mosquit<x"'>  in  uninhabited  nijnN})e>  i  \\  u]»pe4ir>  probable  tJial 
some  other  a  ertobrat-e  animal  scrxo  in  \A\wv  «»i  mnn  to  maintain  the  life 
cycle  of  the  parasite,  or  that  \\  nm\  bo  ]Mv>pupitod  through  succ^c^ssiAe 
generations  of  moscpnlocs. 

It  is  well  known  that  peTNon>  e?igaged  in  digirint:  cana]>,  railroad  <mtiv 
etc.,  in  iiialariou>  rc^ii»n>  are  esjxviMlly  lial^le  !<»  Ix^  at^tacked  with  one  or 
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the  other  of  the  forms  of  malarial  fever.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  digging  operations  result  in  the  formation  of  little  pools  suit- 
able for  the  development  of  the  eggs  of  Anopheles;  but  another  explana- 
tion has  been  offered.  Ross  and  others  have  found  in  infected  mos- 
quitoes certain  bodies,  described  by  Ross  as  "  black  spores,"  which  resist 
decomposition  and  which  may  be  resting  spores  capable  of  retaining  their 
vitality  for  a  long  time.  The  suggestion  is  that  these  ''black  spores" 
or  other  encysted  reproductive  bodies  may  have  been  deposited  in  the 
soil  by  mosquitoes  long  since  defunct,  "and  that  in  moving  the  soil  these 
dormant  parasites  are  set  at  liberty,  and  so  in  air,  in  water,  or  otherwise 
gain  access  to  the  workmen  engaged"  (Manson).  This  hypothesis  is 
not  supported  by  recent  observations,  which  indicate  that  infection  in 
man  occurs  only  as  a  result  of  inoculation  through  the  bite  of  an 
infected  mosquito.  The  question  is  whether  malarial  fevers  can  be  con- 
tracted in  marshy  lociilities  independently  of  the  mosquito,  which  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  an  intermediate  host  of  the  malarial  pai'asite? 
Is  this  parasite  present  in  the  air  or  water  in  such  localities,  as  well  as  in 
the  bodies  of  infected  mosquitoes  ?  Its  presence  has  never  been  demon- 
strated by  the  microscope;  but  this  fact  has  little  value  in  view  of  the 
great  variety  of  microorganisms  present  in  marsh  water  or  suspended  in 
the  air  everywhere  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  difficulty  of 
recognizing  the  elementary  reproductive  bodies  by  which  the  various 
species  are  maintained  through  successive  generations.  It  would  appear 
that  a  crucial  experiment^or  the  determination  of  this  question  would 
be  to  expose  healthy  individuals  in  a  malarious  region  and  to  exclude  the 
mosquito  by  some  appropriate  means.  This  experiment  has  been  made 
during  the  past  summer,  and  the  result  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
reported  by  Manson  in  the  London  Lancet  of  September  29.  Five 
healthy  individuals  have  lived  in  a  hut  on  the  Roman  Campagna  since 
early  in  the  month  of  July.  They  have  been  protected  against  mosquito 
bites  by  mosquito-netting  screens  in  the  doors  and  windows  and  by  mos- 
quito bars  over  the  beds.  They  go  about  freely  during  the  daytime, 
but  remain  in  their  protected  hut  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  At  the  time 
Manson  made  his  report  all  these  individuals  remained  in  perfect  health. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  laborei's  could  come  from  the  villages  in  the 
mountainous  regions  near  the  Roman  Campagna  and  work  during  the 
day,  returning  to  their  homes  at  night,  without  great  danger  of  contract- 
ing the  fever,  while  those  who  remained  on  the  Campagna  at  night  ran 
great  risk  of  falling  sick  with  fever,  as  a  result  of  "exposure  to  the  night 
air."  What  has  already  been  said  makes  it  appear  extremely  probable 
that  the  "  night  air,"  per  se,  is  no  more  dangerous  than  the  day  air,  but 
that  the  real  danger  consists  in  the  presence  of  infected  mosquitoes  of 
a  species  which  seeks  its  food  at  night.  As  pointed  out  by  King,  in 
his  paper  already  referred  to,  it  has  repeatedly  been  claimed  by 
travelers  in  malarious  regions  that  sleeping  undei*  a  mosquito  bar  is  an 
effectual  method  of  prophylaxis  against  intermittent  fevers. 
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That  malarial  fevers  may  be  transmitted  by  mosquitoes  of  the  genus 
Anophel^  was  first  demonstrated  by  the  Italian  physician  Bignami, 
whose  experiments  were  made  in  the  Santo  Spirito  Hospital  in  Rome. 
The  subjects  of  the  experiment,  with  their  full  consent,  were  placed  in 
a  suitable  room  and  exposed  to  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  brought  from 
Maccarese,  ''a  marshy  place  with  an  evil  but  deserved  reputation  for 
the  intensity  of  its  fevers."  It  has  been  objected  to  these  experiments 
that  they  were  made  in  Rome,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  malarial 
fevers  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  that  city,  but  Marchiaf ava 
and  Bignami  say : 

It  is  well  known  to  all  physicians  here  that,  although  there  are  some  centers  of 
malaria  in  certain  portions  of  the  suburbs,  the  city  proper  is  entirely  free  from 
malaria,  as  long  experience  has  demonstrated,  and  at  no  season  of  the  year  does  one 
acquire  the  disease  in  Rome. 

In  view  of  the  objection  made,  a  crucial  experiment  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  city  of  London.  The  result  is  reported  by  Manson, 
as  follows: 

Mosquitoes  infected  with  the  parasite  of  benign  tertian  malarial  fever  were  sent 
from  Rome  to  England,  and  were  allowed  to  feed  upon  tlie  blood  of  a  perfectly 
healthy  individual  (Dr.  Manson's  son,  who  had  never  had  malarial  disease).  Forty 
mosquitoes  in  all  were  allowed  to  bite  him  between  August  29  and  September  12. 
On  September  14  he  had  a  rise  of  temperature,  with  headache  and  slight  chilliness, 
but  no  organisms  were  found  in  his  blood.  A  febrile  paroxysm  occurred  daily 
thereafter,  but  the  parasites  did  not  appear  in  the  blood  until  September  17,  when 
large  numbers  of  typical  tertian  parasites  were  found.  They  soon  disappeared  under 
the  influence  of  quinine.^ 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  question  of  the  transmission  of  malarial 
fevers  by  the  ingestion  of  water  from  malarious  localities.  Numerous 
medical  authors  have  recorded  facts  which  they  deemed  convincing  as 
showing  that  malarial  fevers  ma}^  be  conti^cted  in  this  way.  I  have 
long  been  of  the  opinion  that  while  the  observed  facts  may,  for  the  most 
part,  be  authentic,  the  inference  is  based  upon  a  mistake  in  diagnosis; 
that,  in  truth,  the  fevers  which  can  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  ingestion  of 
a  contaminated  water  supply  are  not  true  malarial  fevers — i.  e.,  they  are 
not  due  to  the  presence  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  the  blood.  This  yiew 
was  sustained  by  me  in  my  work  on  "Malaria  and  Malarial  Diseases," 
published  in  1888.  The  fevers  supposed  to  have  been  contracted  in 
this  way  are,  as  a  rule,  continued  or  remittent  in  character,  and  they 
are  known  under  a  variety  of  names.  Thits  we  have  "Roman  fever," 
"Naples  fever,"  "remittent  fever,"  "mountain  fever,"  "typho-mala- 
rial  fever,"  etc.  The  leading  physicians  and  pathologists,  in  regions 
where  these  fevers  prevail,  are  now  convinced  that  they  are  not  mala- 
rial fevers,  but  are  simply  more  or  less  typical  varieties  of  typhoid 
fever — a  disease  due  to  a  specific  bacillus  and  which  is  commonly  con- 
tracted as  a  result  of  the  ingestion  of  contiuninated  water  or  food. 

*  Quoted  from  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Medicjil  Journal  of  October  20, 1900 
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The  error  in  diagnosis,  upon  which  the  inference  has  been  based  that 
malarial  fevei's  may  be  contracted  through  drinking  water,  has  been 
widespread,  in  this  country,  in  Europe  and  the  British  possessions  in 
India.  It  vitiated  our  medical  statistics  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the 
recent  war  with  Spain.     In  my  work  already  referred  to  I  say  : 

Probably  one  of  the  most  common  mistakes  in  diagnosis,  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  malarial  and  enteric  fevers  are  endemic,  is  that  of  calling  an  attack  of 
fever  belonging  to  the  last-mentioned  category  malarial  remittent.  This  arises  from 
the  difficulties  attending  a  differentia]  diagnosis  at  the  outlet,  and  from  the  fa(;t  that 
having  once  made  a  diagnosis  of  malarial  fever  the  physician,  even  if  convinced 
later  that  a  mistake  has  been  made,  does  not  always  feel  willing  to  confess  it.  The 
case,  therefore,  appears  in  the  mortality  returns  if  it  prove  fatal,  or  in  the  statistical 
reports  of  disease  if  made  by  an  army  or  navy  surgeon,  as  at  first  diagnosed. 

I  have  alreadv  mentioned  the  fact  that  Marchiafava  denies  that  mala- 
rial  fevers  prevail  in  the  cit}^  of  Rome,  3'et  everyone  knows  how  fre- 
quently travelers  contract  the  so-called  '*  Roman  fever"  as  a  result  of  a 
temporary  residence  in  that  city.  In  our  own  cities  numerous  cases  of 
so-called  ''  remittent"  or  '"  typho-malarial"  fevers  are  reported  in  locali- 
ties where  typical  malarial  fevers  (intermittents)  are  unknown,  and  at 
seasons  of  the  year  when  these  fevers  do  not  prevail  even  in  the  marshy 
regions  where  they  are  of  annual  oi'currence,  duringthe  mosquito  season. 
Malarial  fevers  may,  of  course,  occur  in  cities  as  a  result  of  exposure 
elsewhere  to  the  bites  of  infected  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anophde^^ 
either  as  primary  attacks  or  as  a  relapse,  or  in  urban  localities  in  the 
vicinity  of  marshy  places  or  pools  of  water  suitable  as  breeding  places 
for  Aiiophele^.  But  when  a  previously  healthy  individual,  living  in  a 
well-paved  city,  in  a  locality  remote  from  all  swampy  places  is  taken  sick 
with  a  "  remittent  fever,"  and  especiall}'  when  the  attack  occui*s  during 
the  winter  months,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  sa}'  that  he  is  not  suffering  from 
malarial  infection,  and  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
he  has  typhoid  fever.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  remittent  or  inter- 
mittent course  is  not  peculiar  to  malarial  fevers.  Typhoid  commonly 
presents  a  more  or  less  remittent  character,  especially  at  the  outset  of 
an  attack;  the  hectic  fever  of  tuberculosis  is  intermittent  in  character. 
The  formation  of  an  abscess,  an  attack  of  tonsilitis,  etc.,  are  usually 
attended  by  chills  and  fever,  which  may  recur  at  more  or  less  regular 
intervals.  Indeed,  in  certain  cases  of  pyaemia  the  febrile  phenomena 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  a  malarial  attack  that  a  mistake  in  diagnosis 
is  no  unusual  occurrence.  Finally,  I  may  say  that  it  is  the  fashion 
with  many  pei'sons  and  with  some  physicians  to  ascribe  a  variety  of 
symptoms,  due  to  various  causes,  to  ''malaria"  and  to  prescribe 
quinine  as  a  general  panacea.  Thus  a  gentleman  who  has  been  at  the 
club  until  1  or  2  o'clock  at  night  and  has  smoked  half  a  dozen  cigars — 
not  to  mention  beer  and  cheese  sandwiches  as  possible  factors — repoits 
to  his  doctor  the  next  morning  with  a  dull  headache,  a  furred  tongue, 
and  a  loss  of  appetite  which  he  is  unable  to  account  for  except  upon 


the  supposition  that  he  ha^  "  malaria."  Again  the  symptoms  arising 
from  indigestion,  from  crowd  poisoning,  from  sewer-gas  poisoning, 
from  ptomaine  poisoning  (auto-infection),  etc.,  are  often  ascribed  to 
"malaria,"  and  quinine  is  prescribed,  frequentlj'  with  more  or  less 
beneiit,  for  the  usefulness  of  this  drug  is  not  limited  to  it«  specific 
action  in  the  destruction  of  the  malarial  parasite. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  it  is  evident,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  that  the  term  "malaria"  is  a  misnomer,  either  as  applied 
to  the  cause  of  the  periodic  fevers  or  as  used  to  designate  this  class  of 
fevers.  It  would  be  more  logical  to  use  the  name  plasmodiuni  fever 
and  to  speak  of  a  plasmodium  intermittent  or  remittent,  rather  than 
of  a  malarial  intermittent.  But  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  difficult  to  dis- 
place a  term  which  has  been  so  long  in  use,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  has  had  the  sanction  of  the  medical  profession,  and  which  expresses 
the  popular  idea  as  to  the  origin  of  that  class  of  fevers  which  we  now 
know  to  be  due  to  a  blood  parasite,  introduced  through  the  agency  of 
mosquitoes  of  the  gemis  Avirpltelen. 


■r 
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By  George  M.  Sternbercj,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Snrgefm-(inieral  United  Sinten  Army. 


The  discoveries  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  with  reference  to  the  etiology  of  infectious  diseases  constitute 
the  greatest  achievement  of  s(dcntific  medicine  and  alford  a  substantial 
basis  for  the  application  of  intelligent  measures  of  prophylaxis.  We 
now  know  the  specific  cause  (germ)  of  typhoid  fever,  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, of  cholera,  of  diphtheria,  of  erysipelas,  of  croupous  pneu- 
monia, of  the  malarial  fevei's,  and  of  various  other  infectious  diseases 
of  man  and  of  the  domestic  animals;  but  up  to  the  present  time  all 
efforts  to  discover  the  germ  of  yellow  fever  have  been  without  success. 
The  present  writer,  as  a  member  of  the  Havana  Yellow  Fever  Conmiis- 
sion,  in  1879,  made  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  solve  the  unsettled 
questions  relating  to  yellow-fever  etiology  hy  modern  methods  of  re- 
search. Natumlly  the  first  and  most  important  question  to  engjige  my 
attention  was  that  relating  to  the  specific  infectious  agent,  or  germ, 
which  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  must  be  found  in  the  bodies 
of  infected  individuals.  Was  this  genn  present  in  the  bipod,  as  in  the 
case  of  relapsing  fever;  or  was  it  to  be  found  in  the  oi'gans  and  tissues 
which  upon  post-moilem  examination  give  evidence  of  pathological 
changes,  as  in  t^^phoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and  diphtheria;  or  was  it 
to  be  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  as  in  cholem  and  dysenter}^?  The 
clinical  history  of  the  disease  indicated  a  genei-al  blood  infection.  As 
my  equipment  included  the  l)est  microscopical  apparatus  made,  I  had 
strong  hopes  that  in  properly  stained  preparations  of  blood  taken  from 
the  circulation  of  yellow-fever  patients  my  Zeiss  1/18  oil  immersion 
objective  would  reveal  to  me  the  germ  I  was  in  search  of;  but  I  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Repeated  examinations  of  blood  from 
•patients  in  every  stage  of  the  disease  failed  to  demonstrate  the  pres- 
ence of  micro-organisms  of  an}^  kind.  My  subsequent  investigations  in 
Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  made  in  1887, 1888,  and  1889, 
were  equally  unsuccessful.  And  numerous  competent  microscopists 
of  various  nations  have  since  searched  in  vain  for  this  elusive  germ. 
Another  method  of  attacking  this  problem  consists  in  introducing  blood 
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from  yellow-fever  patients  or  recent  cadavers  into  various  culture 
media  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  any  germ  that  might  be  present. 
Extended  researches  of  this  kind  also  gave  a  negative  result,  which  in 
my  final  report  I  stated  as  follows: 

The  specific  cause  of  yellow  fever  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

It  is  demonstrated  that  micro-organisms  capable  of  development  in  the  ctdture- 
media  usually  employed  by  bacteriologists,  are  only  found  in  the  blood  and  tissues 
of  yellow-fever  cadavers  in  exceptional  cases,  when  cultures  are  made  very  soon  after 
death. 

.  Since  this  report  was  made  various  investigators  have  attacked  the 
question  of  yellow-fever  etiology,  and  one  of  them  has  made  very 
positive  claims  to  the  discovery  of  the  specific  germ.  I  refer  to  the 
Italian  bacteriologist,  Sanarelli.  His  researches  were  made  in  Brazil, 
and,  singularly  enough,  he  found  in  the  blood  of  the  first  case  exam- 
ined by  him  a  bacillus.  It  was  present  in  large  numbers,  but  this  case 
proved  to  be  unique,  for  neither  Sanarelli  nor  anyone  else  has  since 
found  it  in  such  abundance.  It  has  been  found  in  small  numbers  in 
>the  blood  and  tissues  of  yellow-fever  cadavers  in  a  certain  number  of 
the  cases  examined.  But  carefully  conducted  researches  by  competent 
bacteriologists  have  failed  to  demonstrate  its  presence  in  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  cases,  and  the  recent  researches  of  Reed,  Car- 
roll, and  Agramonte,  to  which  I  shall  shortly  I'efer,  demonstrate 
iconclusively  that  the  bacillus  of  Sanarelli  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
etiology  of  yellow  fever. 

^So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever  by  mosquitoes.  In  a 
communication  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Havana,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1881,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  first  attempts  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  his  theory.  In  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Edinburg  Medical 
Journal,  in  1894,  Doctor  Finlay  gives  a  summary  of  his  experimental 
inoculations  up  to  that  date,  as  follows: 

A  summary  account  of  the  experiments  performed  by  myself  (and  some  also  by 
my  friend  Doctor  Delgado)  during  the  last  twelve  years  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himself.  The  experiment  has  consisted  in  first  applying  a  captive  moequito 
to  a  yellow-fever  patient,  allowing  it  to  introduce  its  lance  and  to  fill  itself  with 
blood;  next,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  more  days,  applying  the  same  mosquito  to  the 
skin  of  a  person  who  is  considered  susceptible  to  yellow  fever,  and,  finally,  observ- 
ing the  effects,  not  only  during  the  first  few  weeks,  but  during  periods  of  several 
years,  so  as  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  immunity  that  should  follow^^. 

Between  the  30th  of  June,  1881,  and  the  2d  of  December,  1893,  88  persons  have 
been  so  inoculated.  All  were  white  adults,  uniting  the  conditions  which  justify  the 
assumption  that  they  were  susceptible  to  yellow  fever.  Only  3  were  women.  The 
chronological  distribution  of  the  inoi'ulations  waf?  ai«  follows:  Seven  in  1881,  10  in 
1883,  9  in  1885,  3  in  1886,  12  in  1887,  9  in  1888,  7  in  1889,  10  in  1890,  8  m  1891,  3  in 
1892,  and  10  in  1893.  The  following  table  will  show  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  ** inoculated"  resided  in  Havana  (as  also  some  ten  or  twelve  who  resided 
most  of  the  time  in  Cienfuegos).  During  this  time  the  inoculated  were  under  obser- 
vation, so  far,  at  least,  as  to  obtain  information  alniut  any  attack  of  yellow  fever  that 
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was  suffered  by  them  (with  the  exception  of  only  one  case,  that  of  a  youth  who  was 
lost  sight  of  after  the  inoculation). 

Cases.  Cases. 

Result  unknown  in 1     Five  years  in 2 

Less  than  one  year  in 11     Six  years  in 8 

One  year  in 3     Seven  to  ten  years  in 9 


Total 87 


Two  years  in 12 

Three  years  in 14 

Four  yeara  in 28 

The  yellow-fever  patients  upon  whom  the  mosquitoes  were  contaminated  were, 
almost  in  every  instance,  well-marked  cases  of  the  albuminuric  or  melano-albumi- 
nuric  forms,  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day  of  the  disease.  In  some 
of  the  susceptible  subjects  the  inoculation  was  repeated  when  the  source  of  the  con- 
tamination appeared  uncertain. 

Among  the  87  who  have  been  under  observation,  the  following  results  have  been 
recorded. 

1.  Within  a  term  of  days,  varying  between  five  and  twenty-five  after  the  inocula- 
tion, 1  presented  a  mild  albuminurit^  attack,  and  13  only  "acclimation  fevers." 

While  Finlay's  theory  appeared  to  be  plausible  and  to  explain  many 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever,  his  experimental 
inoculations  not  only  failed  to  give  it  substantial  support,  but  the  nega- 
tive results,  as  reported  by  himself,  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  view 
that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by  the  mosquito.  It  is  true  that  he 
reports  one  case  which  ''presented  a  mild  albuminuric  attack,''  which 
we  may  accept  as  an  attack  of  yellow  fever.  But  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  case  occurred  in  the  city  of  Havana,  where  yellow  fever  is 
.endemic,  and  of  the  86  negative  results  from  similar  inoculations,  the 
inference  seemed  justified  that  in  this  case  the  disease  was  contracted 
in  some  other  way  than  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  "mosquito  inocula- 
tion." The  13  cases  in  which  "only  acclimation  fevers"  occurred 
"  within  a  term  of  days  varying  between  five  and  twenty-five  after  the 
inoculation"  appeared  to  me  to  have  no  value  as  giving  support  to 
■Finlay's  theory;  first,  because  these  "acclimation  fevers  "could  not 
•be  identified  as  mild  cases  of  yellow  fever;  second,  because  the  ordi- 

*  nary  period  of  incubation  in  yellow  fever  is  less  than  five  days,  and 
third,  because  these  individuals,  having  recently  arrived  in  Havana, 
were  liable  to  attacks  of  yellow  fever  or  of  "acclimation  fever"  as  a 
result  of  their  residence  in  that  city  and  quite  independently  of  Doctor 
Finlay's  mosquito  inoculations.  For  these  reasons  Doctor  Finlay's 
experiments  failed  to  convince  the  medical  profession  generally  of  the 
tnith  of  his  theory  relating  to  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever,  and 

'  this  important  question  remained  in  doubt  and  a  subject  of  contro- 
.  versy .     One  party  regarded  the  disease  as  personally  contagious  and 

•  supposed  it  to  be  communicated  directly  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  contagious  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  scarlet 

.  fever,  etc.  Opposed  to  this  theory  was  the  fact  that  in  innumerable 
^instances  nonimmune  persons  had  been  known  to  care  for  yellow- 
[fever  patients  as  nurses  or  physicians  without  contracting  the  disease; 
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^also  the  fact  that  the  epidemic  extension  of  the  disease  dej^ends  upon 
external  conditions  relating  to  teniixirature,  altitude,  rainfall,  etc. 
Lit  was  a  well-established  fact  that  the  disease  is  arrested  bv  cold 
weather  and  does  not  prevail  in  northern  latitudes  or  at  considerable 
elevation^  But  diseases  which  are  dire<*tly  transmitted  from  nian  to 
man  by  personal  contact  have  no  such  limitations.  The  alternate 
theory  took  account  of  the  above-mentioned  fact*  and  assumed  that 
the  disease  was  indirectlv  transmitted  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  as  is 
the  case  in  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,*  and  that  the  germ  was  capable 
of  development  external  to  the  human  body  when  conditions  were 
fa  voidable.  These  (Conditions  were  l>elieved  to  be  a  certain  elevation 
of  temperature,  the  presence  of  moisture,  and  suitable  organic  pabu- 
lum (filth).  The  two  first-mentioned  conditions  were  known  to  l)e 
essential;  the  third  was  a  subject  of  controversy. 

Yellow-fever  epidemics  do  not  oirur  in  the  winter  months  in  the 
temperate  zone,  and   they  do   not  occur  in  arid  regions.     As   epi- 
demics have  frequently  prevailed  in  seacoast  cities  known  to  lie  in  an 
,^  insanitary  condition,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  presence 

J  'V   of  decomposing  organic  material  is  favorable  for  the  development  of 

an  epidemic,  and  that,  like  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  yellow  fever  is 
a  **  filth  disease."  Ojjposed  to  this  \'iew,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
epidemics  have  frequently  oi'curred  in  localities  <e.  g.,  at  militarv 
post**)  where  no  locjil  insjinitar}'  i>onditions  were  to  K^  found.  More- 
over, there  are  marked  differences  in  reganl  to  the  transmission  of  the 
recognized  filth  diseases — typhoid  fever  and  cholera — and  yellow  fever. 
•The  first-mentioned  diseases  are  largely  projiagated  by  means  of  a 
contaminated-water  supply,  whereas  there  i>  no  eviden<^e  that  yellow 
fever  is  ever  roninuinimiteii  in  this  wav. 

Typhoid  fever  and  cbolen\  pn^vail  in  all  ]>an>  of  the  world  and  may 

revail  at  any  se:is(^n  of  the  year,  althoiurh  ohi>)«"^r:ia>  a  nilo  i>  a  disease 

kof  the  summer  m<>nth>.     On  the  othor  hand,  vrllo^  fcvtT  has  h  verv 

<restrict<'d  ai'e^  of  pnnalonfO.  and  i>  essoniially  a  disease  of  si-a)Ki:ird 
cities  and  of  wann  climates.  Evidt-ntly  nrither  of  the  theone>  referred 
to  a(*count>  ior  all  of  the  ohst^rved  f:u*t>  with  rofoivnce  to  xhv  endemic 
prevaleni*e  and  0]>ideniic  exten>ion  of  the  disease  under  ci>nNid(»ration. 
Having  for  year>  given  much  th»»ii^»-hl  t4»  thi>  sui>j<*et^  1  Kxrame 
som«*  time  >inee  impressed  with  tlie  view  that  ]»ro]ijilily  in  yt^Uo^v  fever, 
a.'*^  in  the  malarial  fever>.  then-  i>  an  interniediate  host.  1  therefore 
suggested  to  l)cH-t4>r  Keed,  pre>idenl  of  a  Inmrd  ap]v»inted  u]x»n  my 
rex:*ommendation  f(»r  the  studv  of  thi>  disi^tse  in  the  ishmd  of  Culia. 
that  he  >hould  give  >}H'iial  attonti(»n  ti»  the  ]>ossi]»ility  of  tnnismis>ion 
by  some  ins€K*t,  alth(»ugh  the  experiinent>  of  Finlay  siMMn«^d  to  show 
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that  thLs  insect  was  not  a  mosquito  of  the  genus  Cnl<^^  such  as  he  had 
used  in  his  inoculation  experiments.  I  also  urged  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  the  disease  can  be  communi- 
cated from  man  to  man  by  blood  inoculations.  Evidently,  if  this  is 
the  case  the  blood  must  contain  the  living  infectious  agent  upon  which 
the  propagation  of  the  disease  depends,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
all  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  such  a  germ  in  the  blood 
by  means  of  the  microscope  and  culture  methods  had  proved  unavail- 
ing. I  had  previously  demonstrated  by  repeated  experiments  that 
inoculations  of  yellow-fever  blood  into  lower  animals — dogs,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs — give  a  negative  result;  but  this  negative  result  might 
well  be  because  these  animals  were  not  sus(!eptible  to  the  disease  and 
could  not  be  accepted  as  showing  that  the  germ  of  yellow  fever  was 
not  present  in  the  blood.  A  single  inoculation  experiment  on  man 
had  been  made  in  my  presence  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1887  by 
Dr.  Daniel  Ruiz,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  civil  hospital  in  that  city. 
But  this  experiment  was  inconclusive,  for  the  reason  that  the  patient 
from  whom  the  blood  was  obtained  was  in  the  eighth  day  of  the 
disease,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  specific  germ  might  have 
been  present  at  an  earlier  period  and  that  after  a  certain  number  of 
days  the  natural  resources  of  the  body  are  sufficient  to  effect  its 
destruction,  or  in  some  way  to  cause  its  disappearance  from  the 
circulation. 

/w  This  was  the  status  of  the  question  of  yellow-fever  etiology  when 
/  Doctor  Reed  and  his  associates  commenced  their  investigations  in  Cuba 
louring  the  summer  of  1900.  In  a  ''Preliminary  note  "read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  October  22, 1900, 
the  board  gave  a  report  of  three  cases  of  yellow  fever  which  they 
believed  to  be  the  direct  result  of  mosquito  inoculations.  Two  of 
these  were  members  of  the  board,  viz:  Dr.  Jesse  W.  Lazear  and  Dr. 
flames  Carroll,  who  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  the  experi- 
ment. Doctor  Carroll  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease  and  re- 
covered, but  Doctor  Lazear  fell  a  victim  to  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  science  and  humanity.  His  death  occurred  on  September  25,  after 
an  illness  of  six  daj^s'  duration.  About  the  same  time  nine  other  indi- 
|-viduals  who  volunteered  for  the  experiment  were  bitten  by  infected 
mosquitoes — i.  e.,  b}'  mosquitoes  which  had  previously  been  allowed  to 
fill  themselves  with  blood  from  yellow-fever  cases — and  in  these  cases 
•the  result  was  negative.  In  considering  the  experimental  evidence 
thus  far  obtained  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  board  was 
attracted  by  the  fact  that  in  the  nine  inoculations  with  a  negative 
result  ''  the  time  elapsing  between  the  biting  of  the  mosquito  and  the 
inoculation  of  the  healthy  subject  varied  in  seven  cases  from  two  to 
eight  days  and  in  the  remaining  two  from  ten  to  thirteen  days,  whereas 
in  two  of  the  three  successful  cases  the  mosquito  had  been  kept  for 
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1     «  twelve  days  or  longer.     In  the  third  ease — that  of  Doctor  Lazear — the 

facts  are  stated  in  the  report  of  the  board  as  follows: 


Qa»e  S. — ^Dr.  Jesse  W.  Lazear,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  a  mem- 

\^  ■  ber  of  this  board,  was  bitten  on  August  16,  1900  (case  3,  Table  III),  by  a  moeqoito 

\    J  ( Cul€xfasciatti8)y  which  ten  days  previously  had  been  contaminated  by  biting  a  very 

.1  .  •  mild  case  of  yellow  fever  (fifth  day).     No  appreciable  disturbance  of  health  followed 

I'  {  this  inoculation. 

*  ■  On  September  13,  1900  (forenoon),  Doctor  Lazear,  while  on  a  visit  to  Las  Animas 

.^  ^  *  Hospital,  and  while  collecting  blood  from  yellow-fever  patients  for  study,  was  bitten 

I  '  •    '  by  a  Culex  mosquito  ( variety  undetermined) .     As  Doctor  Lazear  had  been  previously 

i    *  bitten  by  a  contaminated  insect  without  after  effects,  he  deliberately  allowed  this 

i    :  particular  mosquito,  which  had  settled  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  to  remain  until  it 

[    ^  .'  I  had  satisfied  its  hunger. 

■^    ^  On  the  evening  of  September  18,  five  days  after  the  bite,  Doctor  Lazear  complained 

t  "4    "  of  feeling  "out  of  sorts,"  and  had  a  chill  at  8  p.  m. 
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On  September  19,  12  o'clock  noon,  his  temperature  was  102.4°;  pulse,  112.     His 
eyes  were  injected  and  his  face  suffused.    At  3  p.  m.  temperature  was  103.4°;  pulse, 
104;  6  p.  m.  temperature,  103.8°,  and  pulse,  106.     Albumin  appeared  in  the  urine. 
Jaundice  appeared  on  the  third  day.    The  subsequent  history  of  this  case  was  one  of 
'  progressive  and  fatal  yellow  fever,  the  death  of  our  much-lamented  colleague  having 

occurred  on  the  evening  of  September  25,  1900. 

Evidently  in  this  case  the  evidence  is  not  satisfactory  as  to  the  fatal 
attack  being  a  result  of  the  bite  by  a  mosquito  **' while  on  a  visit  to 
Las  Animas  Hospital,"  although  Doctor  Lazear  himself  was  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  this  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  attack. 

The  inference  drawn  by  Doctor  Reed  and  his  associates  from  the 
experiments  thus  far  made  was  that  yellow  fever  may  be  transmitted 
by  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Culex,  but  that  in  order  to  convey  the 
infection  to  a  nonimmune  individual  the  insect  must  be  kept  for 
twelve  davs  Or  lontifer  after  it  has  tilled  itself  with  blood  from  a  vellow 
fever  patient  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  In  other  words,  that 
fa  certain  period  of  incubation  is  required  in  the  bod}'  of  the  insect 
before  the  germ  reaches  its  salivary  glands,  and  consequently  before 
jt  is  able  to  inocukte  an  individual  with  the  germs  of  yellow  fever. 
This  inference,  l>ased  upon  experimental  data,  received  supjx>rt  from 
other  observations,  which  have  been  repeatedly  made,  with  reference 
to  the  introduction  and  spread  of  yellow  fever  in  localities?  favorable 
\o  its  propagation.  When  a  case  is  imported  to  one  of  our  Southern 
seaport  cities  from  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  or  some  other  endemic  focus 
of  the  disease,  an  interval  of  two  weeks  or  more  ociuirs  before  second- 
ary cases  are  developed  as  a  result  of  such  importation.  In  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  this  is  readily  understo<xi.  A  certain  num- 
Ber  of  mosquitoes,  having  tilKxl  themselves  with  blood  from  this  first 
case,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  days  or  more  bite  nonimmune  individ- 
uals living  in  the  vicinity,  and  these  individuals,  after  a  brief  period 
of  incubation,  fall  sick  with  the  disease;  beinor  bitten  bv  other  mos- 
^c^itoes  they  serve  to  transmit  the  disease  through  the  *•  intermediate 
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host"  to  still  othersJ?  Thus  the  epidemic  extends,  at  first  slowly,  as 
f»  from  house  to  house,  then  more  rapidly,  as  by  geometrical  pro- 
egression. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  essential  difference  between  the  successful 

experiments  of  the  board  of  which  Doctor  Reed  is  president,  and  the 

^  unsuccessful  experiments  of  Finlay  consist  in  the  length  of  time  dur- 

\  ing  which  the  mosquitoes  were  kept  after  filling  themselves  with  blood 

from  a  yellow-fev^er  patient.     In  Finlay's  experiments  the  interval 

was  usuall}'  short — from  two  to  five  or  six  days,  and  it  will  be  noted 

;  that  in  the  experiments  of  Reed  and  his  associates  the  result  was  inva- 

'  riably  negative  when  the  insect  had  been  kept  for  less  than  eight  days 

(seven  cases). 

Having  obtained  what  they  considered  satisfactory  evidence  that  yel- 
low fever  is  transmitted  by  mosquitoes.  Doctor  Reed  and  his  associates 
proceeded  to  extend  their  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  fact  in  such  a  positive  manner  that  the  medical  profession  and  the 
scientific  world  generally  might  be  convinced  of  the  reliability  of  the 
experimental  evidence  upon  which  their  conclusions  were  based. 
These  conclusions,  which  have  been  fully  justified  by  their  subsequent 
experiments,  were  stated  in  their  "  Preliminary  note"  as  follows: 

1.  Bacillus  ideroides  (Sanarelli)  stands  in  no  causative  relation  to  yellow  fever, 
but,  when  present,  should  be  considered  as  a  secondary  invader  in  this  disease. 

2.  The  mosquito  serves  as  the  intermediate  host  for  the  parasite  of  yellow  fever. 

In  "An  additional  note"  read  at  the  Pan-American  Medical  Con- 
gress, held  in  Havana,  Cuba,  February  4:-7,  1901,  a  report  is  made  of 
the  further  experiments  made  up  to  that  date.  In  order  that  the  abso- 
lute scientific  value  of  these  experiments  may  be  fully  appreciated,  I 
shall  quote  quite  freely  from  this  report  with  reference  to  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  all  sources  of  infection  other 
"than  the  mosquito  inoculation: 

In  order  to  exercise  perfect  control  over  the  movements  of  those  individuals  who 
.  were  to  be  subjected  to  experimentation,  and  to  avoid  any  other  possible  source  of 
•infection,  a  location  was  selected  in  an  open  and  uncultivated  field,  about  1  mile  from 
•the  town  of  Quemados,  Cuba.  Here  an  experimental  sanitary  station  was  estab- 
lished under  the  complete  control  of  the  senior  member  of  this  board.  This  station 
was  named  Camp  Lazear,  in  honor  of  our  late  colleague,  Dr.  Jesse  W.  Lazear,  acting 
assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Anny,  who  died  of  yellow  fever  while  courageously 
investigating  the  causation  of  this  disease.  The  site  selected  was  well  drained,  freely 
^'xposed  to  sunlight  and  winds,  and  from  every  point  of  view  satisfactory  for  the 
purposes  intended. 

The  personnel  of  this  camp  consisted  of  two  medical  officers.  Dr.  Boger  P.  Ames, 

acting  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  an  immune,  in  immediate  ehai^;  Dr. 

^.  P.  Cooke,  acting  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  nonimmune;  one  acting 

hospital  steward,  an  immune;  nine  privates  of  the  hospital  corps,  one  of  whom  was 

immune,  and  one  immune  ambulance  driver. 

For  the  quartering  of  this  detachment,  and  of  such  nonimmune  individuals  as 
should  be  received  for  experimentation,  hospital  tents,  properly  floored,  were  pro- 
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vi<liHl.     TheHe  were  i)lai«(i  at  a  diBtance  of  about  20  feet  from  eacili  other,  and  were 
nuniU'red  I  to  7,  resinx^tively. 

Camp  Ijazear  waH  eHtabli«he<i  November  20,  1900,  aiid  from  thw  «late  was  strif-tly 
quarantined,  no  one  l)einj?  i)ermitted  to  leave  or  enter  camp  except  the  three  immune 
momlKirs  of  the  detachment  and  the  meml)er8  of  the  board.  Supplies  were  drawn 
chiefly  from  Columbia  BarraekH,  and  for  this  purpose  a  conveyance  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  imnmne  acting  hospital  steward,  and  having  an  immune  driver,  wa2j  used. 

A  few  S|)aniHh  immigrants  recently  arrived  at  the  port  of  Havana  were  received 
at  Camp  I^zear  from  time  to  time  while  these  observations  were  being  carried  out 
A  nonimmune  in^rson,  having  once  left  this  camp,  was  not  i)ermitted  to  return  to  it 
under  anv  cinnimstani-es  whatever. 

The  temiH^rature  and  pulse  of  all  nonimmune  residents  were  carefully  recorded 
thrtH^  times  a  day.  Under  these  ciri'umstances  any  infected  individual  entering  the 
camp  could  In?  promptly  detei»te<l  and  removed.  As  a  matter  of  fai't,  only  two  per- 
sons, not  the  subjei»t  of  exjx?rimentation,  develojietl  any  rise  of  tem))erature;  one,  a 
S{>anish  immigrant  with  prol>able  commencing  pulmonary-  tubercnIoe>ds,  who  was 
dischargtnl  at  the  end  of  three  days,  and  the  other,  a  Spanish  immigrant  who 
develoi)e<l  a  tem|H»rature  of  102.6  F.  on  the  afternoon  of  his  foorth  day  in  camp.  He 
was  at  oni*e  removinl,  with  his  entire  betldmg  and  baggage,  and  plactnl  in  the  receiv- 
ing ward  at  Columbia  Bamu'ks.  His  fever,  which  was  marked  by  «iaily  intermis- 
sions for  three  days,  subsideil  upi.m  the  ailministration  i>f  I'athartii'si  an«l  eneniata. 
His  attack  was  in)nsiilereil  to  be  due  to  intestinal  irritadoo.  He  w:is  not  peroiitted, 
however,  to  return  to  the  i*amp. 

No  nonimmune  resident  was  subjecteil  to  inix*uUtion  who  hail  m»t  p«sevd  in  this 
camp  the  full  i>eriiHl  of  incubation  of  yellow  fever,  with  one  excvpcion.  to  be  heiein- 
after  mentioneil. 

For  the  purjK»se  of  ex(ierimentation  subjects  were  seWite^l  as  l»>lk»w^:  Ftkmu  tent 
No.  2,  2  nonimmunes,  and  from  tent  Ni>.  ^  o  notiimronntftjv.  LAter.  I  nomnuunne  in 
tent  No.  t>  was  also  ile^guateil  for  iuiK*alation. 

It  should  lie  lH>nie  in  mind  that  at  the  time  when  thesie  innDOiLiu^xK:!'  wefv>  li«$run, 
therv  were  only  12  nonimmune  res^idents  at  Camp  Lumr.  aor^I  ths&s  •>  <Hi  chK^^e  were 
selei*le«l  for  exjvriment,  viz,  2  in  tent  No.  2  aiKi  5  ia  tent  N«x  5l  Ot  the?^  we  soc- 
ceeiU^l  in  inftviimr  4.  viz.  I  in  tent  N»'-2arb!  Sinter.!:  N  .  \  rik.h^c  vh.^ 'Ci  devel- 
ojhhI  an  attack  «»i  yellow  fever  within  the  :vrt»>l  oc  ■-"•.•♦i':ti::«  c  c  ":cirf  iiseat?^.  The 
one  neijfiitive  result,  therefore,  was  in  1-*?^  - — McnkLL — •!"::• /«"-ii:<«i.  >-.-ii  i  :Lt».^aiio 
on  the  tiftei'Uth  day  after  the  :ii<e\*t  tut  I  VirteL:  a  rjc^  •  £  >v  •!.-«.*(  3-''»rr  c  'bie  :hir\l 
day.  Sin».vthi.<  nn>s«iuit«'iaiie«{  t«^  iu:v.vt  ^tk?^  ^.  tlirv^  iii*-- ij*;iir  "  ^jil  rfn^ec  M-^'i^iik. 
it  f«>ll«»w<  that  the  rx-tiult  i^KiM  n'>t  hive  "v^f.:  •  •c;"«:'r'*  h*:  ~;r*i.-:  :i?«.riic:  jtv  iz.  ^br  .A:ter 
itfc»e.  Wf  nt»w  kn»»w.  aii  trie  r\t*uU  •■:  «ir  i: berv -sinn  ij.ts  ^'r.-^z  .:  ::>;  .-at?e  ;c  azi  >-.-<vt 
kept  at  n.N»iii  tetnj«^ruti.ir^-  'I'lrtni:  :'■.■«:"  •■'»..  •♦'^iirb»:rr  .».  N  «••-••' .»-r  fr^trt^c  -^r  --v«en 
ei'jriteen  dav'- w. -qM.  hi  all  j-r.^h^'Hli^^i .  >.  7  ».-  <c^^:c^.  wvum  •»••:••  it r  "  -ttr-nll-oe  v^f 
pn-Uu'ini:  the  ♦ii'i«i?e. 

A<  l«eari!;*jr  ai^-n  th'.e  s-f^rvv  ■:  iv^'Vec :»'£.•.  '*v  :r'"v  i^rtyurin  u  »  •  *•;  .e*^!  %•  i  "ine 
dnriui:  w  hiieh  :hr  rr:  j^.'^'t^  '.Jul '»:£: -tiiCii  :;.'»'.»:"*  ••jtm-  ^••m.-m.-'jn^  .•(r«r"'-'  s:i:\-vtf¥tui 
in'-«'iilati«»r».  which  ''^x^i  d:5  f  !.'-•.•"»'>.  ^'jc*  ".  '!.:Ve(i  •a.^'v  ^jts.-  '•.  n.ie  ;:t  '»>;  •:k?*;  4. 
nineteen  •iay^:  •■a.sr  '^  :'Aer.:y-. o:  Iav>s  '^'V  ^  "iw^'MtK'  ii."K4"^  i-  f«ii..<iUk^;'A.'  ":::»i  ^*i.*r 
that  taLr  ef'Menii*- •■:'  ^.«^LLv**  :-v\:r.  "♦>'<;:.>  iJ.kvt».'«'  '>j,>6  w^  »mh  i  -w.  niji.ij.i.- ;. f 
etri'letitL?  «•:  ^.'aii.:^-  L.j.ze'j.r.  i.-i  'jl-.C  :•  c«;»?r/  wm  '  n/iiiiiiiijiuu"^  wu;  ijii  'i:?u>'  N  *s. 
I.  4.  '^.  an'i  7.  s'.-cu  'AAs  >cn..:!:iy  _•.:._ i"a:»1  "^^  ■?•><.'  xwa  Miuiu^  \*ii/  ut«i  ;t:«ii  .''icrst-r:  v 
*\ci:'Q''-;iiuiE-a!:r^i  '^^v  -h  ^-i: :.  -tr:*. 

N'.?:aLII:£ -I  C't  1-'*^'""  LL.''Dc  :-'r:t'rC'  7.-   •^.)i'  -i  ilj":»'    .1     Mir^    iiii-»;«!i;ii     :luil   "III!    .T^^r**     C 

sh«r  ia'I:-i'ia;il  :•  vL-' ^-^i  nbe  "ttct  .r  "r.M   ij«>4,«i!>     i-.t    iwinin>;  u    Ki  im^-^xk^i,  i\.  /<*iter 
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In  summing  up  their  results,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report,  the 
following  statement  is  made: 

Out  of  a  total  of  18  nonininiunes  whom  we  have  inoculated  with  contaminated 
mosquitoes  since  we  l)egan  this  line  of  investigation  8,  or  44.4  per  cent,  have  con- 
tracted yellow  fever.  If  we  exclude  those  individuals  hitten  by  mosquitoes  that  had 
been  kept  less  than  twelve  days  after  contamination,  and  which  were  therefore 
probably  incapable  of  conveying  the  disease,  we  have  to  record  8  positive  and  2 
negative  results — 80  \^r  cent. 

In  a  still  later  repoi-t  (May,  1901)  Doctor  Reed  says:  "'  We  have 
thus  far  succeeded  in  conveying  yellow  fever  to  twelve  individuals  by 
means  of  the  bites  of  contaminated  mosquitoes." 

The  nonimmune  individuals  experimented  upon  were  all  fully 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  experiment  and  its  probable  results, 
and  all  gav^e  their  full  consent.  Fortunately  no  one  of  these  brave 
volunteers  in  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity  suffered  a  fatal  attack 
of  the  disease,  although  seveml  were  very  ill  and  gave  great  anxiety 
to  the  members  of  the  board,  who  fully  appreciated  the  grave  respon- 
sibility which  rested  upon  them.  That  these  experiments  were  justifi- 
able under  the  circumstances  mentioned  is,  1  believe,  beyond  question. 
In  no  other  way  could  the  fact  established  have  been  demonstrated, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  is  of  inestiniable  value  as  a  guide  to  reliable 
measures  of  prevention.  Already  it  is  being  applied  in  Cuba,  and 
-without  doubt  innumerable  lives  will  be  saved  as  a  result  of  these 
•experiments  showing  the  precise  method  by  which  3'ellow  fever  is  con- 
tracted by  those  exposed  in  an  ''infected  locality."  Some  of  these 
volunteers  were  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Army  and  some 
were  Spanish  immigrants  who  had  recently  arrived  in  Cuba.  When 
taken  sick,  they  received  the  best  possible  cai'e,  and  after  their  recov- 
ery they  had  the  advantage  of  being  "immunes"  who  had  nothing 
further  to  fear  from  the  disease  which  has  caused  the  death  of  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  Spanish  soldiers  and  immigrants  who 
have  come  to  Culm  under  the  orders  of  their  Government  or  to  seek 
their  fortunes. 

The  experiments  already  referred  to  show  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner  that  the  blood  of  yellow  fever  patients  contains  the  infectious 
agent  or  germ  to  which  the  disease  is  due,  and  this  has  been  further 
demonstrated  by  direct  inoculations  from  man  to  man.  Tbis  experi- 
ment was  made  by  Doctor  Reed,  at  Camp  Lazear,  upon  four  individ- 
uals, who  freely  consented  to  it,  and  in  three  of  the  four  a  typical 
attack  of  yellow  fever  resulted  from  the  blood  injection.  The  blood 
was  taken  from  a  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  on  the  firat  or  second 
day  of  sickness  and  was*  injected  subcutaneousl}'^  into  the  four  non- 
immune individuals,  the  amount  being  in  one  positive  case  2  c.  c,  in 
.  one  1.5  c.  c,  and  in  one  0.5  c.  c.  In  the  «ase  attended  with  a  negative 
•'result,  a  Spanish  immigrant,  a  mosquito  inoculation  also  proved  to  be 
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without  effect,  and  Doctor  Reed  supposes  that  this  individual  "proba- 
bly possesses  a  natural  immunity  from  j-ellow  fever."  Doctor  Reed 
says,  with  reference  to  these  experiments: 

It  Ih  imi)ortant  to  note  that  in  the  three  cases  in  which  the  injection  of  the  blood 
brouglit  alK)ut  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  carehil  cultures  from  the  same  blood,  taken 
immediately  after  injection,  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  Sanarelli's  bacillos. 

Having  demonstrated  the  fact  that  yellow  fever  is  propagated  by 
mosquitoes.  Doctor  Reed  and  his  associates  have  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  ma}'  also  be  propagated,  as  has  been  comnionl}-  sup- 
posed, by  clothing,  l)edding,  and  other  articles  which  have  been  in  use 
by  those  sick  with  this  disease.  With  refei'ence  to  the  experimenti^ 
made  for  the  solution  of  this  question,  1  can  not  do  better  than  to 
quote  in  extenso  from  Doctor  Reed's  paper  i-ead  at  the  Pan- American 
Medical  Congress  in  Havana.     He  says: 

We  l)elieve  that  the  general  conpenmis  of  opinion,  both  of  the  medical  profession 
and  of  the  laity,  is  ntrongly  in  favor  of  the  conveyance  of  yellow  fever  by  fomites. 
<rhe  origin  of  epidemics,  devastating  in  their  couree,  has  been  frequently  attributed 
to  the  unpacking  of  trunks  and  boxes  that  contameil  supposedly  infected  clothing; 
and  hence  the  efforts  of  health  authorities,  l)«>th  State  and  national,  are  being  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  thorough  disinfection  of  all  clothing  and  bedding  shipped 
.from  porti?  when»  yellow  fever  prevails.  To  such  extremes  have  efforts  at  disinfec- 
tjon  l)een  carriinl  in  onier  to  prevent  the  im|M)rtation  of  the  disease  into  the  United 
States  that  during  the  epidemic  season  all  articles  of  personal  apparel  and  bedding 
have  been  subjei'ted  to  disinfection,  sometimes  both  at  the  pt»rt  of  tleparture  and  at 
the  port  of  arrival,  and  this  has  been  done  whether  the  articles  have  previously  been 
V  contaniinate<l  by  contact  with  yellow  fever  patients  or  not.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
indiWdual  has  re8ide<l  even  for  a  day  in  a  city  where  yellow  fever  \a  present  has  been 
sufficient  c^use  to  subject  his  baggage  to  rigid  disinfeinion  by  the  sanitary  authorities. 

To  detennine,  therefore,  whether  clothing  and  Iteiltiin^r  which  have  been  (x>ntami- 
natcd  by  contart  with  yellow  fever  (patients  and  their  iiij<*harves  can  i*t>nvey  this 
diseasi*  'm^  a  matter  of  the  utm<»?!t  importamv.  Although  the  literature  ivntains 
many  referenct*s  to  the  failure  of  such  contaminate»i  articles  to  t-au^je  the  tli?!ease,  we 
have  cf^nsiden^l  it  advisable  to  test  by  ai'tual  exp^^riment  on  nonimmune  hunum 
beings  the  theory  of  the  ix»nveyamv  of  yellow  fever  by  fomites.  sincv  we  know  of 
no  other  way  in  which  this  question  tiin  ever  Iv  tiiuilly  detenniui'^l. 

For  this  j)uriM>si»  there  w:l*  ertM^teil  at  C'anip  l^azear  a  small  tmine  hi>use  t'«»nsisting 
of  one  room  14  by  *J<)  ftvt  and  known  as  **  Buildini:  N«».  1."  or  the  **  huWte»l  cloth- 
—  ing  and  l»e<lding  buiMing."  The  cubic  i-ai^city  i»f  this  hi^use  wa4«  2.'<<^>  feet.  It 
y  was  tightly  ceiknl  within  with  "tongue  and-grvK»veil**  U\in.ls  and  was  well  l^attened 
\on  the  nutside.  It  face<l  to  the  s«nuh  an»l  was  pn.>vide«l  with  two  small  windows, 
each  2»)  by  M  in<'ht*s  in  size.  These  windows  were  N^th  place'l  -^n  the  stmth  side  of 
the  building,  the  pur]M>se  l»einir  t«>  pr^'vent.  as  niucli  as  jn^ble.  any  tht^nnigh  circu- 
lation of  the  air  within  the  hou^e.  They  were  v-I.^st^^l  by  j.^eniiaiient  wire  sc^reensof 
0.5  mm.  nK»sh.  In  addition  sliding:  gla^**  si>h  ^%er^*  pnnideil  within  and  heavy 
wrxxlen  shutters  with«»ut:  the  latter  inten«le<l  r.-  prevent  the  eiitmni.'e  i»t  >uulight 
into  the  build intr.  a.<  it  was  not  ileenie«l  •U'^irabie  that  rbe  dL'^irifi.vting  qiialitiesof 
sunlight,  <lire<-t  or  diffu.<e*l.  shouM  at  a::\  :iT*:e  'v  e\erte«i  "ii  the  artit-ies  .»f  «.•!. »thing 
container!  within  this  pmhu.  Kntra:.»v  \*ii>offiNUN!  rlm-uirh.  a  Muail  vestibule.  :<  bv 
5  feet,  alsr>  placetl  on  the  southern  sMe  -f  tiK  htMi:<».  r!K>  ^"^ti^uIe  woi*  pn.^tecte«i 
without  by  a  s<jlid  do^r  and  was  -livi-U-l  ir-.  'ts  !:"M»r.e  ^>  a  n\  :"\-siT»,'en  •itn.»r.  swung  on 
spring  hinges.     The  inner  euiraiivv  \*  a-^  aiA>  ci^.'r^i  b>  a  so'.ud  v* ire-<jcrven  di.>».»r.     In 
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this  way  the  passage  of  mosquitoes  into  this  room  waa  effectually  excluded.  During 
the  day  and  until  after  sunset  the  house  was  kept  securely  closed,  while  by  means  of 
a  suitable  heating  apparatus  the  temperature  was  raised  to  92°  to  95°  F.  Precaution 
was  taken  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a  sufficient  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  average  temperature  of  this  house  was  thus  kept  at  76.2°  F.  for  a  period  of  sixty- 
three  days. 

C  Noveml)er  30, 1900,  the  building  now  being  ready  for  occupancy,  three  large  boxes 
(filled  with  sheets,  pillow  slips,  blankets,  etc.,  contaminated  by  contact  with  cases  of 
[yellow  fever  and  their  discharges  were  received  and  placed  therein.  The  majority 
of  the  articles  had  been  taken  from  the  beils  of  patients  sick  with  yellow  fever  at 
Las  Animas  Hospital,  Havana,  or  at  Columbia  Barracks.  Many  of  them  had  been 
purposely  soiled  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  black  vomit,  urine,  and  fecal  matter.  A 
dirty  ** comfortable"  and  nmch-soile<i  jmir  of  blankets,  removed  from  the  bed  of  a 
patient  sick  with  yellow  fever  in  the  town  of  Quemados,  were  contained  in  one  of 
these  >K)xes.  The  same  day,  at  6  p.  m.,  Dr.  R.  P.  Cooke,  acting  assistant  surgeon, 
United  States  Anny,  and  two  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  all  nonimmune  young 
Americans,  entered  this  building  and  deliberately  unpacked  these  boxes,  which  had 
been  tightly  closed  and  locked  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  They  were  careful  at  the 
same  time  to  give  each  article  a  thorough  handling  and  shaking,  in  order  to  dissemi- 
nate through  the  air  of  the  room  the  specific  agent  of  yellow  fever,  if  contained  in 
these  fomites.  These  soiled  sheets,  pillowcases,  and  blankets  were  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  l)eds  in  which  the  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps  slept.  Various  soiled 
articles  were  hung  around  the  room  and  placed  about  the  bed  occupied  by  Doctor 
Cooke. 

From  this  date  until  December  19,  1900,  a  period  of  twenty  days,  this  room  was 

occupied  each  night  by  these  three  nonimnmnes.     Eiach  morning  the  various  soiled 

articles  were  carefully  packed  in  the  aforesaid  boxes  and  at  night  again  unpacked 

^nd  distributed  alx)ut  the  room.     During  the  day  the  residents  of  this  house  were 

r-permitted  to  occupy  a  tent  pitched  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  were  kept  in  strict 

\  quarantine. 

December  12  a  fourth  box  of  clothing  and  be<lding  was  received  from  I.as  Animas 
Hospital.  These  artittles  had  been  used  on  the  beds  of  yellow  fever  patients,  but  in 
addition  had  l)een  purposely  soiled  with  the  blocxly  stools  of  a  fatal  case  of  this  dis- 
ease. As  this  1k)x  had  been  packe<l  for  a  number  of  days,  when  opened  and  unpacked 
by  Doctor  Cooke  and  his  assistants,  on  December  12,  the  (Mlor  was  so  offensive  as  to 
compel  them  to  retreat  from  the  house.  They  pluckily  returned,  however,  within 
a  short  time  and  spent  the  night  as  usual. 

Decemlwr  19  these  three  nonimnmnes  were  placeil  in  quarantine  for  five  days  and 
'  then  given  the  lil>erty  of  the  (ramp.     All  had  remained  in  perfect  health,  notwith- 
standing their  stay  of  twenty  nights  amid  such  unwholesome  surroundings. 

During  the  week,  December  20-27,  the  following  articles  were  also  placed  in  this 
house,  viz,  {mjamas  suits,  1;  undershirts,  2;  nightshirts,  4;  pillow  slips,  4;  sheets,  6; 
blankets,  5;  pillows,  2;  mattresses,  1.  These  articles  had  been  removed  from  the 
I)ergon8  and  be<ls  of  four  patients  sick  with  yellow  fever  and  were  very  much  soiled, 
as  any  change  of  clothing  or  bed  linen  during  their  attacks  had  been  purposely 
avoided,  the  object  l)eing  to  obtain  articles  as  thoroughly  contaminated  as  possible. 

From  December  21,  1900,  till  January  10,  1901,  this  building  was  again  occupied 
by  two  nonimmune  young  Americans,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  preceding 
.occupants,  except  that  these  men  slept  every  night  in  the  very  garments  worn  by 
yellow-fever  patients  throughout  their  entire  attacks,  besides  making  use  exclusively 
of  their  much-soiled  pillow  slips,  sheets,  and  blankets.  At  the  end  of  twenty-one 
nights  of  such  intimate  contact  with  these  fomites,  they  also  went  into  quarantine, 
from  which  they  were  released  five  days  later  in  perfect  health. 
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From  Jaiumry  11  till  January  31,  a  periwl  of  twenty  days,  "  Building  No.  1  '*  con- 
tinu(Hl  to  Ui  orc.upiwl  by  two  other  nonimmune  Americana,  who,  like  those  who 
pnH'whnl  them,  have  Hlept  every  night  in  the  l^eds  formerly  o<rupiefi  by  yellow-fever 
|)atientH  an<l  in  tht^  night^hirtM  umhI  by  thene  jiatienta  throughout  the  attack,  without 
change.  In  addition,  during  the  last  fourteen  nights  of  their  occupancy  of  this  house 
^  they  have  slej^t  each  night  with  their  pillown  covere<l  with  towels  that  had  Ijeen 

•    -J      ,|  thoroughly  soiled  with  the  blood  drawn  from  both  the  general  and  capillary  cinrula- 

i\      •  ticm,  on  the  first  day  of  the  disi^ase,  in  the  case  of  a  well-marked  attack  of  \'ellow 

1^,4  fever.     Notwithstanding  this  trying  onleal,  these  men  have  continued  to  remain  in 
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The  attempt  which  we  have  therefort*  nuule  to  infet*t  "Building  No.  1"  and  its 
seven  nonimnnme  (K'cuimnts,  <luring  a  |H»ri<Hl  of  sixty-three  days,  lias  proved  an 
J     *     •;  al)solute  failun*.     We  think  we  can  not  do  l)etter  here  than  to  quote  from  the  classic 

^  ."  ,    i  work  of  I^a  KtK'he.^    This  author  says:  **In  relation  to  the  yellow  fever,  we  find  so 

•    H    .  many  instnmvs  establishing  the  fact  of  the  noutransmissibility  of  the  disease  thrt>ugh 

^  £  the  agency  of  arti<'les  of  the  kind  mentioneil,  and  of  merchandise  generally,  that  we 

can  not  but  discn»<lit  the  ac»ct>unts  of  a  i>mtnir\*  character  asftsigmHl  in  medieval  writ- 
ings, and  still  mow  to  tlnx»«i»  i^resenttnl  on  the  strength  of  popular  rejKirt  solely.  For 
if,  in  a  largi*  numln^r  of  well-authentii^teil  aist^s,  such  articles  have  l>een  handleil 
•and  usimI  with  jH»rf*H*t  impunity — and  tliat,  ttH\  often  under  ciiruni^tances'  besjt  cal- 
culated to  insun*  the  efftvl  in  ipu»stion — we  have  e\*ery  reason  to  concloile  that  a 
(H)ntrary  n^^sult  will  not  Iv  obtaine«l  in  other  instaiwes  of  a  similar  kind;  and  tliat 
ivnseipiently  the  eff^vt  said  to  have  Kvn  pn.Rlui'^Hi  by  exf^^^uv  to  thociae  articlea; 
n)ust«  unlo:^  i^tablishtnl  Ivyond  the  jH««ibilily  of  d^ml^,  l»e  referrv^i  to  senile  other 
agency.** 

The  qm*stion  hen*  naturally  ari:^>5^  Howd^H-sia  Ihhis^*  K-^-xMne  ini'«»?rt*^i  with  yellow 
fever?  This  we  haw  atlempitsl  to  !^>lve  by  the  en^ti*^  ax  Cam^p  Lazear  «»f  a  seo.>ud 
luHiA\  known  as  **  Building  No.  2.''  or  tht*  **  InitMt^i  M^^^Tiit*-  Roil^iiiar/'  This  was 
in  all  n'^siHH^ts  similar  to  "HiiiMing  N^v  I.'*  ex^>*|>i  ihjit  tht^  .i«.fl-ai>*i  wi».!^«ws  wer^ 
pUctnl  on  op|Hisile  si\U^  of  the  Wiil^iinsr  ^»^  as  to  sn^x*  ihT^^i^i-jtriti-ihTN  och  v«iiilarion. 
It  xjk'as  dividt^i,  aUj>i\  by  a  wifv^^^fwh  j\*rtJt;»M**,  exteffhiiTw:  rr.o;:  fl.  "^.t  V'oedlinc,  into 
two  T\>iMns>  I-  by  M  Itvi  and  S  by  14  tVx'^  Tyri;xv^;w]y.  >V^»iJrHifts.JLi"I  itnSrikr!^ adiuitt«^i 
To  *' Bv.i^iir.i:  N'.  *;  "  b.A^i  '^w.  >v^r.<v,  '  >  .\  v.:a."  ^i .::.  > :  v --t  -•.  ♦  -.ttTn^r.tiN.  a":  arti- 
v"\^  .^.r.v.;r*«>i  !i^  *'B:r'.::r.i:  N   ,  l*"  iktrt  r.-vT    •A.'Tt ;  ..  »    ^.^^.•..'ivT;*^  Vy  s»*iji.-.i.  '••i*f».re 

biiilrlii-jc  t;nt\-r.  r.-i'ci*  ::::  x^     '       -,>»  .-.-i-v     «»•..'     ^^^   .i-^^-ii.x-    .v.^':    •  •T.TA.'.i.inAioi 
V.y  b'.v.ni!  Xfi'^'Vk-ft  \ f-  :<siV.t •:;:'s.  jt>   :  .'. •   *■>  i-.  -*•  ■•fv     -n-*;      u    ::n    j^rwci*-  <iAv. 

ih<   V.   IS  .•.•.".■:     ':.Si'  V.a"  ":.."•-•'.  j:  ?*:  «•!•'*.     'wh.     \;«ii  •  -i.ui'  .u.>  ?wt  j»r.    V  :..i*   "i.riree 
■  •iht  TV— vV.t"  "«~t  :"»\-":a;»  .;>*.».':>     rj*     .♦tssii  '   '-■'»•. 'hjv.      i,.    .tHiur!**  n?^  ^i4u»t.  ii<-  lyMr-v 
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increased  headm^he  and  inalaiHe,  with  a  temperature  of  99.6°  F.,  pulse  88;  at  noon 
the  temperature  was  100.4°  F.,  the  pulse  98;  at  1  p.  m.,  101.2°  F.,  the  pulse  96,  and 
his  eyes  were  much  injected  and  face  suffused.  He  waa  removed  to  the  yellow-fever 
wards.  He  was  seen  on  several  occasions  by  the  board  of  experts  and  the  diagnosis 
of  yellow  fever  confirmed. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  this  case,  dating  from  the  first  visit  to  "Building  No. 
2,"  was  three  days  and  twenty-three  hours.  If  reckone<l  from  his  last  visit  it  was 
two  days  and  eighteen  hours.  There  was  no  other  possible  source  for  his  infection, 
as  he  had  been  strictly  quarantined  at  Camp  Lazear  for  a  period  of  thirty-two  days 
prior  to  his  exposure  in  the  mosquito  building. 

During  each  of  Moran's  visits  two  nonimmunes  remained  in  this  same  building, 
only  protected  from  the  mosquitoes  by  the  wire-screen  partition.  From  December 
21,  1900,  till  January  8,  1901,  inclusive — eighteen  nights — these  nonimmunes  have 
slept  in  this  house,  only  protected  by  the  wire-screen  partition.  These  men  have 
remained  in  perfect  health  to  the  present  time. 

Thus  at  Camp  Lazear  of  7  nonimmunes  whom  we  attempted  to  infect  by  means 
of  the  bites  of  contaminated  mosquitoes  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  the  disease 
to  6,  or  85.71  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  of  7  nonimmunes  whom  we  tried  to 
infect  by  means  of  fomites,  under  particularly  favorable  circumstances,  we  did  not 
succeed  in  a  single  instance. 

It  is  evident  that  in  view  of  our  present  knowledge  relating  to  the 
mode  of  transmission  of  yellow  fever,  the  preventive  measures  which 
Aave  heretofore  been  considered  most  important — i.  e.,  isolation  of  the 
\  sick,  disinfection  of  clothing  and  bedding,  and  municipal  sanitation — 
^are  either  of  no  avail  or  of  comparatively  little  value.     It  is  true  that 
yellow-fever  epidemics  have  resulted,  as  a  rule,  from  the  introduction 
to  a  previously  healthy  locality  of  one  or  more  persons  suffering  from 
the  disease.     But  we  now  know  that  its  extension  did  not  depend  upon 
f*the  direct  contact  of  the  sick  with  nonimmune  individuals  and  that 
I  isolation  of  the  sick  from  such  contact  is  unnecessary  and  without 
Lavail.     On  the  other  hand,  complete  isolation  from  the  agent  which  is 
•  responsible  for  the  propagation  of  the  disease  is  all-important.     In 
the  absence  of  a  yellow-fever  patient  from  which  to  draw  blood  the 
mosquito  is  harmless,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  mosquito  the  yellow- 
fever  patient  is  harmless,  as  the  experimental  evidence  now  stands. 
>  Yellow-fever  epidemics  are  terminated  by  cold  weather  because  then 
\the  mosquitoes  die  or  become  torpid.     The  sanitary  condition  of  our 
southern  seaport  cities  is  no  better  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  if 
the  infection  attached  to  clothing  and  bedding  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  first  frosts  of  autumn  should  arrest  the  progress  of  an 
epidemic.     But  all  this  is  explained  now  that  the  mode  of  transmission 
has  been  demonstrated. 

[^  Insanitary  local  conditions  may,  however,  have  a  certain  influence 
in  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
species  of  mosquito  which  serves  as  an  inteniiediate  host  for  the 
yellow-fever  germ  may  breed  in  cesspools  and  sewers  as  well  as  in 
stagnant  pools  of  water.  If,  therefore,  the  streets  of  a  city  are 
unpaved  and  ungraded,  and  there  are  open  spaces  where  water  may 
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♦J      c  accumulate  in  pools,  as  well  aa  open  cesspools  to  serve  as  breeding 

\    .  ^  places   for  Culex  fa^ciatim^   that  city  will  present  conditions   more 

t|   "^  favorable  for  the  propagation  of  yellow  fever  than  it  would  if  well- 

paved  and  drained  and  sewered. 
The  question  whether  yellow  fever  may  be  transmitted  by  any  other 
Tt     t  species  of   mosquito  than  Culex  fasciatus  has  not  been  determined, 

it  /Facts  relating  to  the  propagation  of  the  disease  indicate  that  the  mos- 

g»  quito  which  serves  as  an  intermediate  host  for  the  yellow-fever  germ 

i   ;  '  is  has  a  somewhat  restricted  geographical  range  and  is  to  be  found  espe- 

'   *    ^  cially  upon  the  seacoast  and  the  margins  of  rivers  in  the  so-called 

i    .'  '^  yellow-fever  zonc'^^    While   occasional   epidemics    have    occuiTed 

[  .;* .  (  upon  the  southwest  coast  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  the  disease,  as  an 

r   .»     •;  epidemic,  is  unknown  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  there  is  no  evidence 

.-  .  ♦;  that   it  has  ever  invaded  the  great  and  populous  continent  of  Asia. 

In  Africa  it  is  limited  to  the  west  coast.  In  North  America,  although 
it  has  occasionally  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  every  one  of  our  sea- 
port cities  as  far  north  as  Boston,  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  far 
north  as  St.  Louis,  it  has  never  established  itself  as  an  endemic  dis- 
ease within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Vera  Cruz,  and  probably 
i!    ;  other  points  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico,  are,  however,  at  the  present 

time  endemic  foci  of  the  disease.  In  South  America  it  has  prevailed 
as  an  epidemic  at  all  of  the  seaports  on  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts, 
as  far  south  as  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  Pacific 
along  the  coast  of  Peru. 

The  region  in  which  the  disease  has  had  the  greatest  and  most  fre- 
quent prevalence  is  bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
includes  the  West  India  Islands.  Within  the  past  few  years  yellow 
fever  has  been  carried  to  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  and  has 
prevailed  as  an  epidemic  as  fur  north  as  the  Mexican  port  of  Guaymas, 
on  the  Gulf  of  California. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  C»iltJ't\i.<riiitHi<  is  only  found  where 
yellow  fever  prevails.     The  propagation  of  the  disease  depends  upon 
.^he  introduction  of  an  infected  individual  to  a  kK*ality  where  this  mos- 
quito is  found,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  active.     Owing  to 
the  short  period  of  incubation  (tive  days  or  less),  the  brief  duration  of 
the  disease,  and  especially  of  the  period  during  which  the  infectious 
agent  (germ)  is  found  in  the  blood,  it  is  evident  that  ships  sailing  from 
infected   port^,  upon  which  ctises  of   yellow  fever  develop,  are  not 
likely  to  introduce  the  disease  to  distant  seap^^rts.      The  continuani^t* 
of  an  epidemic  on  shipboaixl,  as  on  the  lantL  must  depend  u^K>n  the 
presence  of  infected  mosquitoes  and  of  nonimnume  individuals.     I'nder 
these  conditions  we  can  readily  understand  why  the  disease  shoidd  not 
*be  carried  from  the  West  Indies  or  fn.Hu  Suith  AiJieni.-a  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  the  east  coast  of  Afriauor  to  Asiatic  ^'aport  cities.     C>n 
'  the  other  hand,  if  the  disease  cH.>ulvi  Iv  transmitted  by  infected  cloth- 
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ing,  bedding,  etc.,  there  seeiiin  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
l>een  carried  to  these  distant  localities  long  ago. 

The  restriction  as  regards  altitude,  however,  probabl}"  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  mosquito  which  serves  as  an  intermediate  host  is  a 

^coast  species,  which  does  not  live  in  elevated  regions.  It  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  yellow  fever  has  never  prevailed  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  although  this  city  has  constant  and  unrestricted  intercourse 
with  the  infected  seaport.  Vera  Cruz.  Persons  who  have  been  exposed 
in  Vera  Cruz  during  the  epidemic  season  frequently  fall  sick  after 
their  arrival  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  but  they  do  not  communicate  the 
: disease  to  those  in  attendance  upon  them  or  to  others  in  the  vicinity. 
lEvidently  some  factor  essential  for  the  propagation  of  the  disease  is 
absent,  although  we  have  the  sick  man,  his  clothing  and  bedding  and 
the  insanitary  local  conditions  which  have  been  supposed  to  constitute 
an  essential  factor.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  observations  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  Culex  fasciatun  in 
high  altitudes,  but  the  inference  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  such 
localities  as  the  City  of  Mexico  seems  justified  by  the  established  facts 
already  referred  to. 

As  pointed  out  by  Hirsch,  "the  disease  stops  short  at  many  points 
in  the  West  Indies  where  the  climate  is  still  in  the  highest  degree 
tropical."  In  the  Antilles  it  has  rarely  appeared  at  a  height  of  more 
than  700  feet.     In  the  United  States  the  most  elevated  locality  in 

^which  the  disease  ha?  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  is  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

\which  is  745  feet  above  sea  level. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  malarial  fevers  are  contracted  as  a 
result  of  inoculation  by  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles,  and  that 
•the  malarial  parasite  has  been  demonstrated  not  only  in  the  blood  of 
those  suffering  from  malarial  infection,  but  also  in  the  stomach  and 
salivary  glands  of  the  mosquito.  If  the  yellow  fever  parasite  resem- 
bled that  of  the  malarial  fevers  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  discov- 
ered long  ago,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  parasite,  which  we  now 
know  is  present  in  the  blood  of  those  sick  with  the  disease,  has  thus 
far  eluded  all  researches.  Possibly  it  is  ultramiscroscopic.  How- 
\ever  this  may  be,  it  is  not  the  only  infectious-disease  germ  which 
remains  to  be  discovered.  There  is  without  doubt  a  living  germ  in 
vaccine  lymph  and  in  the  virus  from  smallpox  pustules,  but  it  has  not 
been  demonstrated  by  the  microscope.  The  same  is  true  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  of  infectious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  although 
we  know  that  a  living  element  of  some  kind  is  present  in  the  infec- 
tious material  by  which  these  diseases  are  propagated.  In  Texas 
>f ever  of  cattle,  which  is  transmitted  by  infected  ticks,  the  parasite  is 

*  very  minute,  but  by  proper  staining  methods  and  a  good  miscroscope 

,.  it  may  be  detected  in  the  interior  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.     Doc- 
toi*s  Ueed  and  Carroll  are  at  present  engaged  in  a  search  for  the 
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yellow  fever  germ  in  the  blood  and  in  the  bodies  of  infected  mosqui- 
toes. What  success  may  attend  their  efforts  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
at  all  events  the  fundamental  facts  have  been  demonstrated  that  this 
germ  is  present  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  a 
certain  species  of  mosquito — (7.  fasdcUua. 

The  proper  measures  of  prophylaxis,  in  view  of  this  demonstration, 
are  given  in  the  following  circular,  which  was  submitted  for  my 
approval  by  the  chief  surgeon.  Department  of  Cuba,  and  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  commanding  general  of  that  department,  who, 
until  quite  recently,  was  a  member  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army. 

Circular,  1  Headquarters  Department  op  Cuba, 

No.  5.      /  Havana,  April  27,  1901, 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  department,  the  following 
instructions  are  published  and  will  be  strictly  enforced  at  all  military  poets  in  this 
department: 

The  recent  experiments  made  in  Havana  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army 
having  proved  that  yellow  fever,  like  malarial  fever,  is  conveyed  chiefly,  and  prob- 
ably exclusively,  by  the  bite  of  infected  mosquitoes,  important  changes  in  the  meas- 
ures used  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  this  disease  have  become  necessary. 

1.  In  order  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes  and  protect  officers  and  men 
against  their  bites,  the  provisions  of  Greneral  Orders,  No.  6,  Department  of  Cuba, 
December  21,  1900,  shall  be  carefully  carried  out,  especially  during  the  summer  and 
fall. 

So  far  as  yellow  fever  is  concerned,  infection  of  a  room  or  building  simply  means 
that  it  contains  infected  mosquitoes;  that  is,  mosquitoes  which  have  fed  on  yellow 
/  fever  patients.  Disinfection,  therefore,  means  the  employment  of  measures  aimed  at 
^  the  destruction  of  these  mosquitoes.  The  most  effective  of  these  measures  \a  fumiga- 
tion, either  with  sulphur,  formaldehyde,  or  insect  powder.  The  himes  of  sulphur 
are  the  quickest  and  most  effective  insecticide,  but  are  otherwise  objectionable. 
Formaldehyde  gas  is  quite  effective  if  the  infected  rooms  are  kept  closed  and  sealed 
for  two  or  three  hours.  The  smoke  of  insect  powder  has  also  l^een  proved  very  use- 
ful; it  readily  stupefies  mo8<iuitoes,  which  drop  to  the  floor  and  (tan  then  l)e  easily 
destroyed. 

The  washing  of  walls,  floors,  ceilings,  and  furniture  with  disinfectants  is  unnecessary. 

3.  As  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  yellow  fever  can  not  be  conveyed  by  fomites, 
such  as  bedding,  clothing,  effects,  and  baggage,  they  need  not  l)e  subjected  to  any 
special  disinfection.  Care  should  l)e  taken,  however,  not  to  remove  them  from  the 
infected  rooms  until  after  formaldehyde  fumigation,  so  that  they  may  not  harbor 
infected  mosquitoes. 

Medical  officers  taking  care  of  yellow-fever  patients  need  not  be  isolated;  they  can 
attend  other  patients  and  associate  with  nonimnmnes  with  perfect  safety  to  the  gar- 
rison. Nurses  and  attendants  taking  care  of  yellow-fever  patients  shall  remain  iso- 
lated, so  as  to  avoid  any  |)ossible  danger  of  their  conveying  mosquitoes  from  patients 
to  nonimmunes. 

4.  The  infection  of  mosquitoes  is  most  likely  to  occur  during  the  first  two  or  three 
xlays  of  the  disease.     Ambulant  cases — that  is,  patients  not  ill  enough  to  take  to  their 
J)eds  and  remaining  unsuspected  and  unprotected — are  probably  those  most  responsi- 
ble for  the  spread  of  the  disease.     It  is  therefore  essential  that  all  fever  cases  should 
^l)e  at  once  isolated  and  so  protected  that  no  mosquitoes  can  possibly  get  a(;cess  to  them 

Tintil  the  nature  of  the  fever  is  positively  determined. 

Each  post  shall  have  a  "reception  ward"  for  the  admission  of  all  fever  cases  and 
an  "isolation  ward  "  for  the  treatment  of  cases  which  prove  to  l>e  yellow  fever.    Each 
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ward  shall  \)e  ma<le  ino8<|ui to-proof  by  wire  netting  over  doors  and  windows,  a  ceiling 
of  wire  nettinjj  at  a  height  of  7  feet  above  the  floor,  and  niosciuito  Imrs  over  the  IkmIh. 
There  should  be  no  place  in  it  where  mo8(]uitoes  can  seek  refuge,  not  readily  accessi- 
ble to  the  nurse.  Both  wards  can  be  in  the  same  building,  provided  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  mosquito-tight  partition. 

5.  All  persons  coming  from  an  infected  locality  to  a  post  shall  be  kept  under  care- 
ful observation  until  the  completion  of  five  days  from  the  time  of  possible  infection, 
either  in  a  special  detention  camp  or  in  their  own  quarters;  in  either  case  their  tem- 
perature should  \ye  taken  twice  a  day  during  this  period  of  observation,  so  that  those 
who  develop  yellow  fever  may  be  placed  under  treatment  at  the  very  inception  of 
the  disease. 

6.  Malarial  fever,  like  yellow  fever,  is  communicated  by  mosquito  bites,  and  there- 
fore is  just  as  much  of  an  infectious  disease  and  requires  the  same  measures  of  pro- 
tection against  mosquitoes.  On  the  assumption  that  mosquitoes  remain  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  breeding  places,  or  never  travel  far,  the  prevalence  of  malarial  fever 
at  a  post  would  indicate  want  of  proper  care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon 
and  commanding  ofticer  in  complying  with  General  Orders,  No.  6,  Department  of 
Cuba,  1900. 

7.  Surgeons  are  again  reminded  of  the  absolute  necessity,  in  all  fever  cases,  to  keep, 
irom  the  very  beginning,  a  complete  chart  of  pulse  and  temperature,  since  such  a 

\hart  is  their  best  guide  to  a  correct  diagnosis  and  the  proper  treatment. 
By  command  of  Major-CJeneral  Wood: 

H.  L.  Scott,  AdjuUint-GeruTal, 


PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH  OF  THE  CENTURY.* 


By  Andrew  Lang. 


It  is  difficult  even  to  give  a  name  to  the  subject  of  this  essay.  The 
word  "  ps^^chical "  seems  to  beg  the  question,  and  to  insinuate  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  2^  psyche^  or  soul,  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  intel- 
lect. As  a  matter  of  fact,  psychical  research  is  only  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  there  be  any  faculties  and  phenomena  to  which,  for  lack  of  a 
better  name,  the  term  ^'psychical"  may  be  applied.  That  there  are 
such  faculties  and  such  phenomena  has  been  the  belief  of  the  majority 
of  mankind  in  all  known-  ages.  A  singular  uniformity  marks  the  beliefs 
(or  superstitions)  of  all  periods,  races,  and  conditions  of  culture. 
This  uniformity,  of  course,  does  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  inferred,  amount 
to  proof.  Curiosity  and  love  of  excitement,  wearied  with  the  ^'  natuml " 
(that  is,  accustomed)  round  of  events,  had  only  to  imagine  exceptions 
to  everything  normal;  and  "miracles"  of  uniform  character  were  at 
once  asserted.  A  dead  man  does  not  walk  about;  deny  this — and 
ghosts  walk.  People  can  not  be  in  two  places  at  once;  deny  this — and 
you  have  "bilocation."  Men  do  not  fly;  deny  this — and  you  have 
'4evitation."  The  future  and  the  remote  are  dark  to  all;  deny  this — 
and  you  invent  every  branch  of  prophecy,  seership,  and  clairvoyance. 
Inanimate  objects  are  never  spontaneously  volatile;  affirm  the  oppo- 
site— and  you  are  confronted  with  the  "physical  phenomena"  of 
"spiritualism."  Fire  always  burns  objects  subjected  to  its  action; 
affirm  the  opposite — and  you  come  to  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego.  Thus  the  uniformity  of  the  beliefs  in  such  marvels  is  very 
readily  explained. 

But  the  explanation  becomes  more  difficult  when  you  have  to 
deal,  not  with  savage  mythology  and  civilized  folk-lore,  but  with 
the  attested  experiences  of  educated  modern  men  and  women. 
They  have  witnessed  one  or  other  of  these  marvels,  or  so  they  per- 
sist in  averring.  Their  experience  has  been  identical  with  that  of 
savages  and  barbarians;  with  that  of  classical  antiquity;  with  that 
of  saints,  witches,  and  members  of  the  Royal  Society  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration.    This  fact  is  so  puzzling  that,  at  different  periods, 

*  Copyright,  1901,  by  New  York  Evening  Poet  Company.     Reprinted  from  The 
Evening  Post,  January  12,  1901,  by  special  permission  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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i'AiuiiU'A  |i*rrv^ff  liav#'    iri%-#f>*ti<fat»*d  tht*   fVHlem-^^  for    the    reported 

I      i*.  fnflrv#rl^,     fn  ihi*  Ah-xandria  of  thr    fourth   Christian  rentury.  Por- 

•|  'v  f^^'yO'f  '"  ^''*'  K^JT'^"*^'  ^^^   Charle?*  IL  Glanvill,  More,   Ifcixter.  and 

/     ♦•  lV>yI<?;  in  th^r  Am^rri^'a  of  lf;8<>-172»),  the  Mathers:  in  the  Germany  of 

y     J#  \im  \H?A},   Kant   and    Ilejrel:   in  the  France   of  lTSO-1830,  various 

I<?arner|  \uAu'm^  t^>ok  [>art  in  the?*e  investigations.  Little  that  can 
\h*,  nOie/l  on  wan  disiroven^d.  The  researches  were  iisualh'  unme- 
ihfHlical,  oft<'n  prejudiced,  often  supc^rstitious.     Only  in  the  last  twenty 

•  I'  yi*\%YH  has  in(|ijirv  \h*a\i\  methodical,  nkeptical,  and  persistent.  The 
f    Jjf  pHM'tici'M  of  McsHHT  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  opened  the 

•  i  '  way.  They  int^Tcstcd,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Schellings, 
.  .  If  Ilcgel,  and  Hitter.  Hegel  believed  in  clairvoyance,  in  what  is  called 
J  I J  t4*.le|)athy  (tlu^  a(^tion  of  distant  mind  on  distant  mind,  through  no  known 
•*  f  channel  of  sense*),  and  in  the  divining-rod.  For  all  these  things  he 
^  I?  found  u  place  in  his  ''Philosophy  of  Spirit."'  The  theory  which 
;    I                             explains  what  we  call  facts  of  hypnotism  by  ^'animal  magnetism"  was 

a<'cepte(l,  or  at  least  many  of  the  marvels  of  this  kind  were  accepted, 
^     *  in  a  report  of  a  scientitic  French  cimimittee  in  1831.     But  the  report 

was  burked,  and  the  topic  was  banished  to  keep  companj'  with  the 
origin  (»f  language  and  the  stpiaring  of  the  circle.  Yet  the  topic  kept 
ivcurring,  and  the  *'  magnetic  sleep*'  wius  voucheil  for  by  Dr.  EUiotson. 
About  1S4I  lS4r>,  Hniid  of  Nhinehester  intnxhu'eil  the  word ''hypno- 
tism/' to  etiver  the  phenomena  of  inductxl  vsomnambulism.  He  pi-oved 
that  tln^  ohl  theory  of  a  magnet  it*  etflux  fivm  the  o^K^rator  was  super- 
tbu>us,  and  that  the  sKvp*  Nviih  all  its  |Hvuliariti*^  of  hallucination 
and  of  submission  ti>  the  wilK  ixmld  In*  induivii  in  a  \-airietv  of  me- 
ehanieal  ways»  The  (Kitient  ih>uK1  Iv  made  ins^^nsiMe  to  pain«  and  only 
the  inlr\Hlucliou  of  clilv>rv*t\>rm  vhtvked  the  u^^  •.  t  hyptiotiMn  in  sur- 
gical i>|vmtiv»n>.  It  was  alsv*  ^^tu^wn  thu^t  tho  'u'rvi  ^^f  th*^  hypnotic 
(vitient  v^>uK^  Iv  ^^o  lurtuouiwi  .^^  to  Aifvvt  h-.s  h  ..iv .  a::  i.  i^c  u^t^t  in 
nervvHis  suul  h\  sterical  vli>eci>K\s  to  ^  \t*r\  i^*  j.  >;A*v.*i:  v?.;Ln:ixv.  These 
diM^^\erie>^  v^bN  ivHi>l\ .  expUui  "iiuav^  o*:  C:>-  >:;—••-  :  '*'ucir-r^ft,  of 
healing  minu*le>,  jitul  ot'  "\v:Ust:our/^  -  ::>  •vl.:.««i.  :v.>*:'  tvrvv-pci*>n-i, 
which  weiv  jvirt  v»t*  the  <CvVx  'm  cr^i-iv*  ^^  .'-r  •  l-v**^  •  ":?•■  M"-»i il-.^  Aijvs 
and  the  ^*veut<v'.it?t  vvriti.:r\. 

S>  fnr*  I  thutk.  th':'>c  'r.'.-t^v.—*-.'^  M"  •'  ,f»-»'frii^  "'vu^.-c.nol  ^nid 
SijrvHutvt.  AtKl  cuA^e  v^'tvrxxi  u^^  giv  /.■'r<"v;--  Mi  Nr.  ii  .■.-  vnv'Oi-rjkr:;.  The 
v^tly  viucr^tk^'"'  "•<  Of  It:'  o:  -VC'^'^^.v.  :l.'*-v  "<  "  1  ••;  ')«•  ^r-n.iu,*'  •  yili?c«.^f.:»n2i 
v>t*  hy j>tiv>Cr.<i\  Ssivb.  "i^  :b''  <u^^v'*^/'«J    ••    M''*'*;     ■••in    i   ::MiL:ti;v..  •tk-i*»'i 
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ward  cases  of  premoiiitory  dreams  and  teleimtliic  incidents,  which 
they  professed  to  be  unable  to  explain  away.  The  subjects  of  a  cer- 
tain Major  Buckley  (1840-1850)  were  deemed  to  be  peculiarly  clair- 
voyant, and  the  anecdotes,  in  one  or  two  cases,  have  good  evidence. 
The  case  of  "Queen  Mary's  Jewels"  (criticised  in  my  '^Book  of 
Dreams  and  Ghosts " )  has,  at  all  events,  romantic  historical  interest. 
In  1848  a  verv  old  set  of  beliefs  was  moved  into  new  life.  The  noises 
and  disturbances  in  the  family  of  the  Foxes  at  Hydeville  were  only 
a  link  in  an  historic  chain  of  similar  alleged  occurrences.  They  are 
of  rather  more  than  dubious  authenticity,  but  they  were  the  beginning 
of  modern  "Spiritualism,''  with  numberless  impostures.  The  chief 
thaumaturge  and  prophet  of  the  movement  was  Daniel  Dunglas  Homo 
(his  palmy  years  were  1855-1865),  who  had  a  singular  career  of  social 
and  magical  successes  in  the  courts  and  literary  society  of  Europe. 
Few  feats  of  savage,  or  Neoplatonic,  or  saintly  wonder-workers  were 
absent  from  his  repertoire,  and  living  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in 
physical  science  are  still  wholly  unable  to  explain  what  they  saw  of 
his  performances.  I  have  known  but  one  case  in  which,  on  tirst-hand 
evidence,  imix)sture  was  attributed  tx)  him.  But  a  jur}'  pi-actically 
found  him  guilty  of  cajoling  a  silly  old  woman  out  of  her  money. 
That  is  the  blot  on  Home's  escutcheon;  for  the  rest,  the  great  mass  of 
unpublished  letters  to  him  from  many  distinguished  correspondents 
attest  his  inexplica})le  success.  He  was  not  a  clever  man,  and,  had  he 
not  been  a  "medium,'"  would  have  })een  a  reciter  and  musician  of  the 
drawing-room.  Other  "mediums"  on  the  same  lines  have  been 
numerous;  few,  if  any,  professionals  have  escaped  exposure.  Mean- 
while, the  theory  of  the  feats,  that  they  are  caused  by  "spirits,"  is 
now  almost  confined  to  the  half  educated. 

Much,  at  this  time,  was  written  about  "table  turning."  This  is  a 
form  of  automatism  familiar  to  most  savage  races.  A  person,  or 
persons,  touch  a  table,  a  stick,  a  pencil,  or  what  not;  the  thing  moves 
under  no  conscious  muscular  action  of  theii's,  and  gives  responses  to 
questions  by  its  movements,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  These  responses 
are  sometimes  correct,  though  unknown  to  the  operators.  Dr.  Car- 
penter explained  these  things  by  a  theory  of  "unconscious  cerebra- 
tion." Every  one  will  admit  that  many  things  are  registx^red  ia  the 
mind  of  which  the  ordinary  consciousness  is  not  aware.  Many  things 
once  present  to  consciousness  are  forgotten.  Again,  a  person  speaks 
to  you  when  your  mind  is  engaged.  You  know  nothing,  consciously, 
of  what  has  been  said,  yet  it  is  registered  in  the  bi-ain.  The  theory, 
then,  is  that  the  "unconscious,"  or  "subliminal,"  or  "subconscious" 
self  expresses  its  knowledge  through  unconsciously  exerted  muscular 
movements.  But  the  phenomena  were  often  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
"spirits."  The  philosophy  of  the  unconscious,  or  subconscious, 
studied  by  Kant  and  brought  to  England  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
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biyl  not  attracrU^d  attention  in  England.  PHVcbical  research,  investigat- 
ing automatic.  a<;tionH,  haH  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  this  obscure 
toI)i<^ 

Aft<;r  the  '^MpiritualiHtic"  wave  bad  expended  itself,  at  le&st  among 
the  (^diKrated,  ii  fcw)ciety   was  formed  in  England,  ''The  Society  for 
PHy(!hi<*al  ReHearch,"  to  investigate  the  whole  mass  of  reported  super- 
normal phejiomena.      The  founders,  alx)ut  1880,  were  a   group   of 
Cambridge  scholars,  the  late  Mr.   Edmund  Gurney,  Mr.  Frederick, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Myers,  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick,  Mr.  Podmore, 
and  others.     Many  men  of  science,  such  as  Sir  William  Crookes,  Prof. 
Hal  four  Stewart,  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  the  late  distinguished  electrician, 
Prof<\ss()r   Hertz,  with  Ijord  Tennyson,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.  P., 
Mr.  (iladstone,  and  a  immlnn*  of  British  and  continental  savants,  lent 
their  names  and  a  j)ortion  of  their  energy  to  the  society.     In  the 
American  branch  Prof.  William  James,  with  others,  represents  official 
psychology.     The   object  of   the   society  was  to  collect  and   cross- 
examine  tirst-hand  evidence  for  the  ancient  alleged  phenomena  called 
''ghosts,''  ''wniiths,"  ''haunted  houses,"  clair^'oyance,  premonitions, 
"spiritualistic  disturbances/'  and  so  forth.     The  society  thought  that 
ideas  of  such  old  standing  and  wide  diffusion,  and  reported  modern 
exiH^riences  in  the  same  kind,  ought  to  l>e  scientitically  examined. 
Exi)erinuMits  were  also  to  be  made.     The  leaders  were  men  familiar 
with  the  science  of  psychology  and  of  the  brain.     Mr.  Myers  and  Mr. 
Gurney  es|HH»ially  iH>nduct4Hl  a  long  and  c*areful  series  of  experiments 
in  hypnotism.     Mr.  Gurney  publisheii  a  very  learned  essay  on  ^^  Hal- 
lucinations of  the  St>nses."     Meanwhile  Mr.  Gurney,  especially,  with 
Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Pinlmore,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  i*oIlected  all 
available  tirst-hand  cvidoiuv  for  "ghosts''  of  the  dead  and  "wraiths" 
of  the  living  or  dying.     The  personal  examination  of  witnesses  and 
of  corrolH>rative  evidence  was  pursued  with  minute  and  ctms^^^ientious 
care. 

Moreover,  many  exjKuiments  wore  mavie  in  •'thought  transference.'"* 
One  jH^rson,  siiy,  thinks  of  a  diagnini,  a  picture,  a  card,  or  what  not, 
which  another  jH»i*son,  carefully  excluded  fn»ni  s^^nsiblc  ct->utact  with 
the  tii*st,  euileavors  to  rt^pnxlui^^\  The  results  oftfii  >*:'emevl  highly 
successful,  and  exjHn*ience  enabled  the  experimenters  to  disi^^.>ver  and 
eliminate  such  i-auses  as  "u!u*on.si.'ious  whis|H,*ring,''  a>  well  :t>  to  detect 
some  methods  of  fraud.  Having  conviiueil  them.M'lves  that  the  trans- 
ference of  thoujLrht,  not  bv  auv  rvwtrni/rd  channels  oi  the  senses,  was 
a  possibility,  even  when  the  ex^vriincntcr^  were  not  in  the  s;une  nx>m. 
the  investigators  applied  their  diM.vM*r\  to  their  great  rolk'ctioii  of 
"ghosts"  and  "  wniiths."  Uhe  ivsults  >\ct>'  |Hi:Wisht»d  in  t\\«'  larire  vol- 
umes, called  "Phantasms  of  the  Liv  'ni;;."  Uhe  ar^unn-nt.  ]Mit  ^rieriy, 
was  that  the  mind  or  bi-uin  v»f  :i  |.vrM»n  "ii  :4  ori.M.v,  iM»taf>l>  -i  the  cri>i^ 
of  death,  could  affect  bv    \  isuaK  :iiuii  ^t\  or  other  hallui-inations  k^X 
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various  kinds  and  degrees  the  mind  or  biuin  of  another  person  at  a 
distance.  This  was  a  mere  development  of  the  idea  of  voluntary'  and 
experimental  thought  transference  by  no  recognized  channel  of  sense. 
These  conclusions,  if  accepted,  account  for  the  univei*sal  belief  in  death 
wraiths.  But  of  course  an  obvious  difficulty  arises.  Many  sane  and 
temperate  people  have  had  experience  of  the  hallucination  that  a  dis- 
tant person  is  present,  when  that  person  turns  out  to  have  been  in 
perfect  health  and  in  no  crisis  at  all.  Therefore,  we  must  ask,  Do  the 
hallucinations  which  coincide  with  a  death  or  other  crisis  c-oincide  by 
mere  accident  and  so  afford  no  evidence  for  the  action  of  mind  on  dis- 
tant mind?  Without  an  enormous  census,  this  question  c«,n  not  be 
decided.  The  society,  however,  collected  more  than  17,000  answers  to 
a  list  of  questions,  and  the  committee  satisfied  themselves  that,  on  this 
body  of  testimony,  the  hallucinatory  appearances  coincided  with  the 
death  of  the  person  who  seemed  to  appear  440  times  more  often  than 
ought  to  be  the  case  by  the  law  of  probabilities.  They  pronounced 
that  ''between  deaths  and  apparitions  of  the  dying  a  connection  exists 
which  is  not  due  to  chance  alone."  This  position  has  been  attacked  by 
Dr.  Parish  in  his  "Hallucinations  and  Illusions." 

The  society,  as  a  society,  expresses  no  opinion,  but  the  committee  of 
the  society,  for  their  part,  decided  that  '*  wraiths"  are  coincidental,  or 
veridical,  hallucinations  produced  by  some  unknown  mental  or  cerebral 
process,  ciilled,  provisionally,  ''telepathy" — sensation  from  a  distance. 
Whether  the  process  is  "physical,"  and  caused  by  the  molecular  action 
of  one  brain  upon  another  distant  and  recipient  brain  (as  in  "wireless 
telegraphy"),  or  whether  the  process  is  "psychical,"  and  involves  the 
action  of  a  mysterious  psychical  faculty,  there  is  no  means  of  deciding. 
But  if  we  admit  that  there  are  phantasms  of  the  dead,  not  being  mere 
casual  halhici nations,  then  we  must  conceive  the  process  to  be  psychical: 
the  hraiii  of  the  dead  being  dust,  the  "soul"  must  be  the  agent.  Of 
phantasms  of  the  dead  or  "ghosts,"  the  society  has  collected  numer- 
ous examples  at  first  hand.  On  the  hypothesis  already  explained,  these 
appearances  would  be  caused  b}'^  the  action  of  the  disincarnate  upon 
the  living  mind  But  how  can  it  be  proved  that  the  phantasm  is  no 
mere  empty  hallucination  or  illusion,  begotten  subjectively  b}^  grief, 
by  assoc»iation  of  ideas,  or  by  a  casual  ari-angement  of  light  and  shade? 
We  have  in  the  case  of  the  dead  no  coincidental  crisis  of  their  own  to 
appeal  to,  as  in  the  case  of  phantasms  of  the  living.  The  onl}-  possi- 
ble test  is  the  communication  bj'^  the  phantasm  of  knowledge  othei^wise 
unattainable  by  the  percipient. 

The  modern  ghost  seldom  speaks,  and  the  knowledge  is  indirectly 
conmiunicated.  One  or  two  examples  are  needed.  Thus^  residing  in 
a  house  in  Switzerland,  a  lady  saw  a  phantasm  exactly  like  the  por- 
traits of  Voltaire.  She  then  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  occu- 
pied what  had  been  Voltaire's  room.     But  had  she  not  known  about 
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V<)ltain*'>  <-()iiiii'<^tion  with  tlu'  iioufse,  Jiiid  forjrott«.*n '  Aj^ruin,  a  young 
Ain(M'i<*aii.  wlit»n  iimkiii^  up  his  Iniok.s  in  u  hotol,  si*es  tho  phuntiism  of 
his  (IcMid  sist4M'.  vvitlj  a  lon^  s<Tutt^h  on  hor  rheok.  His  mother  tells 
him  what  she  liad  kopt  mhtoA.  tlial  shr  hc»rself  a<M'idt»ntully  scTsitched 
the  ('htM»k  t»f  thi'  <H)rpsr.  as  shr  arniiij^ed  flowers  in  the  <'offiiK  and  that 
shr  r(Hu'«»ah»d  it  hy  aid  of  })owdor.  Hut,  ^nintinjr  teh^jwthw  was  not 
du'  phanUusin  a  projection  from  t\w  mind  of  the  mother,  who  knew  the 
fart^  It  is  })lain  that  teh*}>athy,  if  a<-eeptiid,  makes  ii  ahiiost  mi]K>s- 
sildr  for  a  iifhosl  to  j)rovr  liis  identity.  He  can  do  this  cmlv  hv  eom- 
nmnicatin^  knowlrdift'  containi^l  in  no  inearnate  mind,  but  afterwards 
diseovcrod  U)  I'xist  in  som«»  lonj^-lost  doi'ument  or  other  sourre  of  evi- 
U*n<H'.  Tlir  nc^ari'st  approtu*h  known  to  mr  to  sueh  a  thin^  i.s  in  the 
<aM'  of  Quet'n  Mary's  siM-ret  jewels,  (ire^ory  jmhlished  a  •'  vision"  of 
Awsv  j«'wc*.ls.  with  many  attendant  eireumstanecs.  Upheld  hy  a  hy})no- 
ti/rd  yoiuig  man.  Several  years  later  was  disroverini,  in  a  liea]>  of  old 
law  pap«*rs  in  the  Scottish  R(»j^ist4»r  House,  an  inventory  of  Queen 
Marv*^  j«*wols.  Still  lat<»r  tht^  inventory  was  published  by  Dr.  Joseph 
K<)lM'rtM)n.  J  <*^mi>ar('<d  th<i  inventory  with  the  sweount  of  the  vision 
:in»l  tlu*  r«»sult*s  wc^re,  to  a  <*onside liable  dejjfiv**,  eorn^lKH^ative.  But 
«')rroboration  of  this  kind,  in  the  nature  of  the  i-hm',  must  I.h*  verv  ran\ 

Thu.-^  any  knowhidge  contributed  by  a  sivmin^  phantasm  of  the  dead 
may  Iw  explained  away  by  a  sweepinj^  tluHjry  of  teh»|)athy.  The  phan- 
tasm makes  you  aware  of  this  or  that  fact,  which  is  verified.  But,  if 
I  he  verify  inj^  eviden<'e  may  <*onceivably  have  Inn'ouie  known,  say  to  a 
(i<'rman  savant  workinjf  in  the  Sultan's  library,  then  it  may  be  urgvd 
tha  the  (ierman  savant  unconsciouslv  ''wired  on"  his  information 
to  vou  in  tlh'  sliaiH'  of  an  hallucination.  This  theorv  is  not  easily 
accrptcil,  ImU  it  may  Im*  ujore  credible  than  the  hypothesis  of  an  hallu- 
cination caused  In  a  disinearnate  min<l. 

A>   to   "haunted   houses,"   the   societN'  has  occupie«i   manv,  t«»  little 
purpose,     (ihosts.  indeed,  are  si'cn,  anti  astonishin«r  noiM»s  are  Inmrd 
b\  such   memhcrs  ol'  the   in\  estitnitinir  partic-i  as  an*   in   the  wav  of 
experiencing"  hallucination-  wliercNcr  they  »;o.      Hut  that  }>roves  noth- 
inji".      I   myself  stayed  lor  a  week   in  a   *'liaunte<l  Iioum*,"  wlu^nce  the 
noisrs  hail  c\  ict*Ml  a  lari^i'  ^hootin^f  part\ .  but  noth'iijT  ^*^\vond  tin*  nor- 
mal swam  inti»  my  ken.      '\\\   he  sure.  1  had  asked  fi»r  as  \juiet  a  ri>oiii 
as  p«»s.sible      I  certainlv  uot  it.      As  far  as  the  researches  of  the  s^n^ietv 
p».   the  t^-hosis  retreat    hefore  them,  wluM*t»as,  on  the  lh^H»ry  that  the 
societN  arc  superstitious  fools,  thc\  ouirht   to  soe  ofhosis  in  o\i\HHlin^ 
abundancr    l»\    dint    \*\    expectation.      It    \\o\dd  ap}var   ihal   haunted 
hiUisrs  arc  l\>cal  centers  y\{   a  |vrmanent   jH*sxi'»iliiy  v^:"  l^.aI!i;cination. 
Thu"^  in  an  old  house  at  >t,  Andrews  ^i  rlieerfu!   f:*":."^   .:is:  y-ar  i>»n- 
stanth   met  an  \mkno\Nu  laviv  on  the  stiui-^.      >!^   :i^\^\-    ^-^r  V'lv^  the 
same  r\»\»m,  l»ul   newr  wa-   fouhvi  I'lvix-  wheii  ;»u'.^-   ■         T  -         -  r:;;l 
fandlv  revMUvlcvl  her  as    i  plcasiiiv;   :vsv.!iAV'.i\   .':   '       —vrs;  •  .      r:i:> 
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anecdote  leads  to  the  difficult  topic  of  "collective  hal I uci nation/' its 
when  a  number  of  persons  similarly  situated  are  similarly  and  simul- 
taneously hallucinated.  The  causes  remain  a  puzzle.  Are  all  atfected 
by  an  external  cause  or  does  one  person  '"wire  on"  his  hallucinations 
to  the  others? 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  theorv  of  hallucination  gets  rid  of  the 
old  puzzle:  ''How  abimt  the  clothes  of  the  ghost?''  Clothes  have  no 
ghosts,  yet  1  have  heard  of  only  one  ghost  without  clothes  (on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  report  of  a  criminal  trial  in  1753).  The  new  theory 
simply  explains  that  there  is  neither  ghost  nor  clothes  in  the  case;  the 
hallucination  merely  includes  clothes  for  the  sake  of  decency  or 
because  the  agent,  the  mind  which  affects  the  percipient's  mind,  thinks 
of  himself  as  dressed  ""  in  his  habit  as  he  lived," 

While  the  society,  advancing  from  the  experimental  thought  tmns- 
ference  to  telepathy,  has  more  or  less  explained  '"wraiths"  and  has 
perhaps  suggested  a  conceivable  theory  of  "ghosts"  in  the  region  of 
spiritualistic  material  phenomena,  as  of  volatile  articles  of  furniture, 
it  has  found  no  certainty.  Experiments  with  paid  "mediums"'  have 
invariably  resulted  in  the  detection  of  imposture,  notably  in  the  case 
of  Slade  and  of  Eusapia  Paladino.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  some 
thinkers  even  now  believe  that  Eusapia  occasionally  get^  her  effects 
without  cheating.  In  the  cases  of  amateur  mediums  many  things  told 
on  evidence  unimpeachable  in  worldly  matters  are  certainly  hard  to 
explain.  For  a  number  of  years  a  Mrs.  Piper,  a  citoyenne  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  closely  studied  by  the  learned,  as  hy  Prof. 
William  James,  Dr.  Hodgson,  and  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge.  Her  specialty 
is  to  convey,  by  writing  or  word  of  mouth,  "  messages  from  the  dead." 
Vast  reports  on  Mrs.  Piper  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Hodgson,  cer- 
tainly a  clear-headed  and  skeptical  observer,  who  exposed  Eusapia 
Paladino  an  J  Madame  Blavatsky.  As  at  present  advised.  Dr.  Hodg- 
son expresse^s  his  belief  that  the  dead  do  communicate  through  Mrs. 
Piper.  Others  hold  that  the  "communicators"  are  onl}-  •'secondary 
personalities"  of  the  lady,  and  that  when  she  does  hit  on  facts  not 
normall}"  knowable  by  her  she  owes  the  information  to  telepathy. 
How  is  the  reverse  to  be  proved?  How  can  she  conmmnicate  matter 
at  once  capable  of  veritication  and  yet  unknown  to  any  living  mind? 
This  is  the  old  difficulty  which  besets  spirits  of  the  dead. 

On  the  whole,  psychical  research  has,  I  think,  shown  that  there  is  a 
real  element  of  obscure  mental  faculty'  involved  in  the  "superstitions" 
of  the  past  and  present.  It  has  also  made  some  discoveries  of  practi- 
cal value  in  hypnotism  and  the  treatment  of  hysteria.  It  strengthens 
the  opinion  that  science  has  not  yet  exhausted  all  attainable  knowledge 
about  the  constitution  of  man. 
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Bv  S.  P.  Langley/ 


The  writer  (at  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  April  18)  remarked  on  the  disadvantages  in  the  matter  of 
interest  of  the  work  of  the  physicist,  which  he  was  about  to  show  them, 
to  that  of  the  biologist,  which  was  concerned  with  the  ever  absorbing 
problem  of  life.  He  had,  however,  something  which  seemed  to  him 
of  interest,  even  in  this  respect,  to  speak  of,  for  it  included  some  indi- 
cations he  believed  to  be  new,  pointing  the  way  to  future  knowledge 
of  the  connection  of  terrestrial  life  with  that  physical  creator  of  all 
life,  the  sun. 

He  had  to  present  to  the  academy  a  book  embodying  the  lalH)r  of 
twenty  j^ears,  though  at  this  late  hour  he  could  scarcely  more  than 
show  the  volume  with  a  mention  of  the  leading  captions  of  its  subject. 
What  he  had  to  say  then  would  be  understood  as  only  a  sort  of  intro- 
ductory des(5ription  of  the  contents  of  the  work  in  question,  which 
was  entitled  ''Volume  I  of  the  Annals  of  the  Astrophysical  Observa- 
torv  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution." 

In  illustration  of  a  principal  feature  of  this  book,  the  aciidemy  saw 
before  them  on  the  wall  an  extended  solar  spectrum,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  beginning  of  which,  on  the  left,  was  the  visible  spectrum 
known  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  was  the  familiar  visible  colored 
spectrum  which  we  all  have  seen  and  know  something  of,  even  if  our 
special  studies  are  in  other  fields. 

It  is  chiefly  this  visihle  pari,  which  has  been  hitherto  the  seat  of 
prolonged  spectroscopic  investigation,  from  a  little  beyond  the  violet| 
at  a  wave-length  of  somewhat  less  than  0.4'*  down  to  the  extreme  red, 
which  is  generally  considered  to  terminate  at  the  almost  invisible  line 
A,  ^/hose  wave-length  is  0.76**.  On  the  scale  of  the  actual  wave-length 
of  light,  then,  where  the  unit  of  measurement  (I'*)  is  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  a  millimeter,  the  length  of  the  visible  spectrum  is  0.36**. 

Tht^  undue  importance  which  this  visible  region  has  assumed,  not 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  but  in  the  work  of  the  spectroscopist,  is 
easily  intelligible,  being  due  primarily  t<^  the  evident  fact  that  we  all 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  its  Wash- 
ington meeting  April  18,  1901. 
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J     i  poHsess,  as  a  gift  from  nature,  a  wonderful  instrument  for  noting*  th< 

J      ':  \  sun's  energy  in  this  part,  and  in  this  part  onl3\ 

•|l  Ml    ■  While,  then,  this  part  alone  can  be  seen  b}^  all,  yet  the  idea  of  ib 

;  '  ,  1  undue  importance  is  also  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  operatior 

/•^     *\  of  the  ordinary  prism  gives  an  immensely  extended  linear  depiction  o: 

*f     \'\    .  the  really  small  amount  of  energy'  in  this  visible  part.     There  is  aLs< 

i     1  ?  a  region  hevond  the  violet,  most  insignificant  in  energy  and  invisible 

".  }  to  the  eye,  and  the  association  of  this  linear  extension  due  to  the  prism 

'/  i'\  with  the  accident  that  the  salts  of  silver  used  in  photography  are  extraor 

I    j  1  dinarily  sensitive  to  these  short  wave-length  rays,  so  that  they  cai 

.  *  depict  them  even  through  the  most  extreme  enfeehlement  of  the  energy 

;  \  involved  in  producing  them,  also  makes  this  part  have  undue  promi 

»     ;  I  nence.     This  action  of  the  prism  and  of  the  photograph  is  local,  then 

and  peculiar  to  the  short  wave-lengths:  and  owing  to  it,  all  but  specia 
?->       ir  '  students  of  the  subject  are,  as  a  rule,  under  a  wholly  erroneous  impres 

sion  of  the  relative  imjwrtance  of  what  is  \nsible  and  what  is  not 
The  spectrum  has  really  no  positive  dimension,  being  extended  at  one 
end  or  the  other  according  to  the  lu^e  of  the  prism  or  grating  employee 
in  producing  it.  Perhaps  the  only  fair  measurement  for  displaying  t 
linear  representation  of  the  energy  would  be  that  of  a  special  scheme, 
which  the  writer  had  proposed,  in  which  the  energy  is  everywhere  the 
same;*  but  this  presentation  is  unusual  and  would  not  be  generally 
intelligible  without  explanation. 

The  map  before  us  will  l>e  intelligible  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is,  as  tc 
the  infra-red,  an  exact  repi'esentation  of  that  part  of  the  spectrum 
given  by  a  rock-salt  prism.  The  visible  and  ultra-violet  spectrum 
given  here  is  not  exact,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  take  nearly  a  hun- 
dred/r<  /  of  map  to  depict  it  on  the  prismatic  si*ale,  though  this  is  cjiused 
by  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  sun's  energy;  so  monstrous  is  the  exag- 
geration duo  to  the  disptMNion  of  the  prism. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  map:  First,  in  the  sptvtrum  on  the  left  and 
beyond  o.4"  is  the  ultni-violet  region,  in  fact  almost  invisibly  smalL  but 
which  in  most  photogniphs  shows  almost  a  h*anlr**l  tiiHt:^  f*ity^t  f/tan 
.////  tr/tn/,  nifni-r'il.  It  ivally  contains  nuich  less  than  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  total  solar  enertrv  which  exists.  IVvond  it  is  the  visible 
spectrum,  containing  i>tM*haps  one-tifth  the  >olar  energy. 

As  th(^  writtM*  has  el.M^where  >aid,  "the  amount  of  enenrv  in  anv 
recfion  of  the  siHH^trum,  such  as  that  in  anv  color,  or  Ix^twiHMi  anv  two 
sjx»citied  limits,  is  a  J.etinite  quantity,  tixtxl  by  facts,  whieh  an^  inde- 
[>4M\dent  of  our  ehoiee.  >ueh  a>  the  natun^  of  the  radiant  IkhIv  or  the 
absorption  which  the  my  ha>  undergi^ne.  IVyond  thi<  Natun^  hii>  no 
law  which  nuist  irovern  us." 

Everything  in  tie  lim^ir  piv>entation,  then,  depemls  oi^.  the  s^'ale 
adopted.      In  other  wonis,  if  we  hav»>  thf  lengths  pn.>jK>rtioiuible  to  the 

•Au.orii'^r.  .'.^un^s.  «»:  >,>•!:.  t.  II'..  xxvii.  \k  Itft*.  ISM. 
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energies,  the  familiar  prismatic  representation  enormously  exaggerates 
the  importance  of  the  visible,  and  still  more  of  the  ultra-violet  region,  and 
similarly  the  gi'ating  spectmm  exaggei'ates  that  of  the  inf m-red  region. 
Now  he  had  given,  on  the  map  before  them,  and  through  the  whole  infra- 
red, the  exact  rock  salt  prismatic  spectrum,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  length  which  represented  (though  insufficiently)  that  of 
the  visible  spectrum,  he  had  laid  the  latter  down  on  the  average  dis- 
persion in  the  infra-red,  which  was  perhaps  as  fair  a  plan  as  could  be 
taken  for  showing  the  approximate  relation  of  the  two  fields  of  energy 
in  an  intelligible  way,  though  it  gave  the  visible  energy  too  small. 

Let  us  recall,  then,  at  the  risk  of  iteration,  that  in  spite  of  the 
familiar  extended  photographic  spectm  of  the  hundreds  of  lines 
shown  in  the  ultm-violet,  and  in  those  of  the  colored  spectrum,  it  is 
not  here  that  the  real  creative  energy  of  the  sun  is  to  be  studied,  but 
elsewhere,  on  the  right  of  the  drawing,  in  the  infra-red.  Looking  to 
the  spectrum  as  thus  delineated,  next  to  the  invisibly  small  and  weak 
ultra-violet,  comes  the  visible  or  Newtonian  spectrum,  which  is  here 
somewhat  insufficiently  shown,  and  on  the  right  extends  the  great 
invisible  spectrum  in  which  four-fifths  of  the  solar  energies  are  now 
known  to  exist. 

Of  this  immense  invisible  region  nothing  was  known  imtil  the  year 
1800,*  when  Sir  William  Herschel  found  he^t  there  with  the  ther- 
mometer. 

After  that  little  was  done*  (except  an  ingenious  experiment  by  Sir 
John  HerscheP  to  show  that  the  heat  was  not  continuous)  till  the 
first  di*awing  of  the  energy  curve  by  Lamansky,*  in  1871,  which, 
on  account  of  its  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  subject,  is 
given  on  the  map.  It  consists  of  the  energy  curves  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  and  beyond  it,  on  the  right  (and  in  illustration  of  what  has 
just  been  said  it  will  be  seen  how  relatively  small  these  latter  appear), 
of  three  depressions  indicating  lapses  of  heat  in  the  infra-red.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  what  these  lapses  are  meant  for,  without  a 


*  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xc,  p.  284,  1800. 

'It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  an  inip<jrtant  paper  by  Drajwr  (London, 
Ed.  Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  May,  1843)  was  published  in  1843,  in  which  he  appears  to 
claim  the  discovery  of  the  group  here  called  p6r  and  which  is  now  known  to  have 
a  wave-length  of  less  than  1a*  .  (Its  true  wave-length  was  not  determined  till  much 
later. )  Later,  Fizeau  seems  to  have  found  further  irregularities  of  this  heat  as  long 
ago  as  1847,  and  of  its  location,  obtaining  his  wave-lengths  by  means  of  interference 
bands.  His  instrumental  processes,  though  correct  in  theory,  were  not  exact  in 
practice;  and  yet  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  he  obtained  some  S(jrt  of  recognition 
of  a  something  indicating  heat,  as  far  down  as  the  great  region  immediately  above  £1 
on  our  present  charts.  Mouton  (Comptes  Rendus,  1879)  confirmed  this  observation 
of  Fizeau's  and  contrived  to  get  at  least  an  approximate  wave-length  of  the  point 
where  the  spectrum  (to  him)  ended,  at  about  1.8** . 

*  Philoaophical  Transactions,  vol.  cxxx,  p.  1,  1840. 

*  Monatsberichte  der  k.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  Deceml)er,  1871. 
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w*sil<'  of  M>iij<'  kind  ^whii-Jj  b«'d<>**K  not  furnish),  hut  they  probably  indi 
I  <tii«i'  M/iij«'thinj^.  ir*>i''J?  down  to  m^r  a  wave-length  of  1*.      It  is  obvioui 

i        i  that  t  h<'  d<'tai I  j»*  of  t  h*'  v<*rv  crudest,  and  \'et  this  drawing  of  Laniansky ': 

/       '  wtih  n'tnarka^fU' HH  iht*  first  drawing  of  the  energy'  spectrum.      It  at 

'*      ^  ir:ii*\i'<i  tr<'H<*nil  att^Mition.  and  waH  the  immediate  cause  of  the  writer: 

f liking''  up  hih  nfM*Hr<'heK  in  this  direction. 
>        I  If   >^*(*tiih  |iro|x*r  U)  state  here  that  the  true  wave-lengths  were  a 

tUtii  tUm*  nlo^f  irn|x?rf<Ttly  known,  hut  that  in  1884,  and  later  in  1885, 

iUi'V  wer<*  ronipleti'lv  <ietennined  hv  the  writer  as  far  as  the  end  o 

•  lav 

wliiif  \n»  has  (!all<*(|  'Miie  new  sjK»ctrum"  at  a  wave-length  of  5. 3**. 

'rh<^  upiMT  portion  of  th(»  infra-red  is  quite  accessible  to  photog 
niphy,  and  the  n<^xt  important  puhlication  in  this  direction  wa«  thai 
of  <  uplain  (now  Sir  William)  Ahney,*  which  gave  the  photographic 
spectrum  down  to  ahout  l.l*",  nuich  1  )ey end  which  photograph^"  has 
ncvi'r  nuippcd  since*. 

From  the  time  of  s(M'ing  Lamansky's  di'awing,  the  writer  had  grown 
interested  in  this  work,  I mt  found  the  thermopile,  the  instrument  oi 
liis  predecessors,  and  tin*  most  delicate  then  Known  to  science,  insufG- 
ci«»nt  in  the  ftM»hle  heat  of  the  gniting  s|XH*tnmu  and  ahout  1880  he 
had  inv(»ntcMl  the  bolometer '  and  was  using  it  in  that  year  for  these 
researeht^s.  This  nuiy  perhai>8  seem  the  plact^  to  speak  of  this  instru- 
ment, though  with  the  later  developments  which  have  made  it  what  it 
is  to-day,  it  has  jjfrown  to  something  very  different  from  what  it  was 
then. 

It  has,  in  fact,  since  found  \erv  giMieml  aixvptamv  among  physicists, 
especially  since  it  has  lately  ivacluni  a  degree  of  aiX*uraoy.  as  well  as  of 
ilelit'jU'V,  winch  wouKI  have  apjvansi  imiK^ssihle  to  the  inventor  him- 
.Nclf  in  il-s  oarK  d:u  >, 

It  may  Ih»  cvMisiviciva  in  ^^cxcral  rclattou^.  '>ut  no:a'>-.y  a>  to  thret^: 
{\)  lis  scn^ilix  Clicks  to  <m:ill  amounts  v^r  hcAt:  i  cho  A.VvirHtv  of 
mcH-surcmcnt  v»t  iluv^o  ^m^il  :imv»utits:  :i!xl'^  thr  nvvur^i^y  of  :t>  !ti»?as- 
uivmculs  ot  the  ^wsitiori  v>:  the  <»n:!\v  v*'  h'^n*:. 

A>  to  the  first,  it  :>  well  vvv^w-  :i':t:  :hc  v:*  *v  vi-  :^.  tCn  iv.>crL:iiienl 
dcjvHvU  vMi  the  tv'titiiv-c  V  :'  :i  ^V^..u:>t..v^.•  .--••ii^w  ;.  :!:»:  v.:':ai:'.>  .  f  rwv» 
>trip>i  v»t  pUitiiiutii  vn  v^chcr  :rA'vii\  /'  vtvrv^v  ^vti.:i  A;r..:  <:■/.  n-  re 
limittvl  thivkru^^  oct*  v^r  wh\?.  o.-'x  .^  .'\;x*c»^'0  :.-  ::i»r  rtiLl'iiCi' c .  In 
^nuc  •v>loLi;ctor>i>  ir:  ;.mi\  -,»*  -^scii'^'.v*  ::^'  < -'v  >  i  >'m-.:i  r  i  ■.■.:'/.:- 
meter.  v>v  or:c  c w :,»-.•  i:* xI-'a*  .i-'v*  "f'*.  i*c:>    -r  ir    rii.-'!     i    i'*:":"!.   i.f«:  -   ■-:  ": 
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and  this  law  is  found  to  hold  good  in  quantities  so  small  that  they 
approach  the  physically  infinitesimal.  In  the  actual  bolometers,  for 
instance,  the  two  arms  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge  are  formed  of  two 
strips  of  platinum,  side  by  side,  one  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  heat 
and  the  other  sheltered.  The  warming  of  the  exposed  one  increases 
its  resistance  and  causes  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer. 

It  was  considered  to  be  remarkable  twenty  years  ago  that  a  change 
of  temperature  of  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  degree  Centigrade  could  be 
registered;  it  is  believed  at  present  that  with  the  consecutive  improve- 
ments of  the  original  instrument  and  others,  including  those  which 
Mr.  Abbot,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Observatory,  has  lately 
introduced  into  its  attendant  galvanometer,  less  than  one  ane-hundred- 
miUionth  of  a  degree  in  the  change  of  temperature  of  the  strip  can 
be  registered.  This  indicates  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  to 
heat. 

As  to  the  second  relation,  some  measures  have  been  made  on  the 
steadiest  light  source  obtainable.  With  ordinary  photometric  meas- 
ures of  its  intensity  one  might  expect  a  probable  error  of  about  1  per 
cent.  The  error  with  the  bolometer  was  insensible  bv  anv  means  that 
could  be  applied  to  test  it.  It  is  at  any  rate  less  than  two  one- 
hundredths  of  1  per  (*.ent.  If  we  imagine  an  absolutely  invisible  spec- 
trum, in  which  there  nevertheless  are  interruptions  of  energy  similar 
to  those  which  the  eye  shows  us  in  the  visible,  then  the  bolometer, 
whose  sensitive  strip  passes  over  a  dark  line  in  the  spectrum,  visible 
or  invisible  (since  what  is  darkness  to  the  eye  is  cold  to  it),  gives  a 
deflection  on  the  side  of  cold,  and  in  the  warmer  interval  between  two 
lines  a  deflection  on  the  side  of  heat;  these  deflections  being  propor- 
tionate to  the  cause,  within  the  degree  of  accuracy  just  stated. 

The  third  quality,  the  accuracy  of  its  measures  of  position,  is  better 
seen  by  a  comparison  and  a  statement,  for  if  we  look  back  to  the  indi- 
cations of  the  lower  part  of  Lamansky's  drawing  we  may  see  that  at 
least  a  considerable  fraction  of  a  degree  of  error  must  exist  there  in 
such  a  vague  delineation.  Now,  in  contrast  with  this  early  record,  the 
bolometer  has  been  brought  to  grope  in  the  dark  and  to  thus  feel  the 
presence  of  narrow  Fraunhofer-like  lines  by  their  cooler  temperature 
alone,  with  an  error  of  the  order  of  that  in  refined  astronomical  meas- 
urement; that  is  to  say,  the  probable  error,  in  a  mean  of  six  observa- 
tions of  the  relative  position  of  one  of  these  invisible  lines,  is  less  than 
one  second  of  arc;  a  statement  which  the  astronomer,  perhaps,  who 
knows  what  an  illusive  thing  a  second  of  arc  is,  can  best  appreciate. 

The  results  of  the  writer's  labors  with  the  bolometer  in  the  years 
1880  and  1881,  and  in  part  of  his  expedition  in  the  latter  year  to  Mount 
Whitney,  were  given  at  the  Southampton  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1882.*     During  these  two 

*  Report  British  Association,  1882.     Nature  xxvi,  1882. 
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3' ears  very  many  rhoiLHand  galvanometi^r  readings  were  taken,  by  a 
most  tryingly  sliiw  proress.  to  give  the  twenty  or  m<)re  interruptions 
shown  at  that  time.  Iwlow  the  limit  of  l.i'*  of  Abney'.s  photographs. 
The  !)olonn»tt*r  hjis  been  (billed  an  eve  which  sees  in  the  dark,  but  at 

\      "^l  that  time  the  ••eye"  wst^  not  fairly  open,  and  hjiving^  then  not   K^n 

>>rouorht  to  its  present  rapidity  of  use,  the  early  results  were  attained 

\        \*  only  by  suih  unlimited   repetition,  and  almot^t   infinite  patience   wus 

•  '  '  J  needed  till  what  was  inacrcurate  was  eliminated. 

.     '     x^  Several  hundreds  at  least  of  tralvanometer  reading>j  were  then  taken 

i     J  •  j  to  establish  the  place  of  ntrh  <>f  the  above  twenty  lines  during"  the  two 

•  I  years  when  they  were  l)eing  hunted  for,  and  this  patience  i*o  far  found 

J I  its  reward  that  they  have  never  recjuired  any  material  alteration  since, 

*  k  I  but  only  additions  such  as  the  writer  (tan  now  give.     The  part   l>elow 
'      ',.  l.l'*  he  then  presf»nt.ed  (at  the  Sfmthampton  meeting  of  the   British 

''t  ass^K-iation)  as  having  bex^n  mapped  for  the  first  time.     Mouton  had 

two  years  In'fore  obtained  crude  indications  of  heat  as  far  as  l.S'*,  and 
'  '■  Abncy  had.  as  st-ated.  obtained  relatively  complete  photographs  of 

;  j  the  upjHT  infra-red  extending  to  alxMit  this  point  (LI**). 

The  writer  had  alreadv  determin<»d  for  the  first  time  bv  the  l>olonieten 
at  Allegheny  and  on  Mount  Whitney,  the  wave-lengths  of  some  much 
reu)oter  regions,  including,  in  \m\%  the  region  then  first  discovered  by 
him  and  here  called  **the  new  spectrum,"  and  was  able  to  state  that 
the  terminal  ray  of  the  solar  spectrum,  whose  presence  had  th<>n  l)een 
(•(M-tainly  felt  by  the  bolometer,  had  a  wave-length  of  about  2.8^,  or 
nearly  two  octaves  below  the  ''great  A"  of  Fraunhofer. 

lb*  stated  in  this  communi(*ation  of  1HS!>  that  the  galvanometer  then 
responded  rc»adily  (o  changes  of  temperature  in  the  bolometer  strip,  of 
niiicli  less  tlnii)  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  degree  (Vntignide,  (as  has  just 
l)een  sai<l,  it  now  responds  to  ehangcv^  of  less  than  one  one-hundred- 
niilliontii),  an<l  \\v  added:  ""Since*  it  is  one*  and  the  same  solar  energ}', 
whose  manifestations  an*  ealliHl  Might*  or  *heat'  according  to  the 
nu^diuiii  \vlii<"h  intiM'prets  tliem,  what  is  Might'  to  the  eye  is  'heat'  to 
the*  holoiui^ter,  and  what  is  s(mmi  as  a  dark  line  hv  the  eye  is  felt  as  a 
(M>hi  li?ie  hv  tlu»  s(M\ti(Mit  instrunuMit.  A(^*ordinirlv.  if  lines  analoi^ous 
to  the  dark  "  Frauidiofer '  lintvs  exist  in  this  invisilde  rt^yrion.  thev  will 
appear  (if  I  may  so  six^ik"!  to  the  Kilometer  as  k\>\<\  Ivands,  and  this 
hair  like  strip  of  platinum  is  nun^Nl  along  in  the  invi>ible  \\!\w  of  the 
s|HM*t!'inu  till  the  ji-alvanometer  indicates  the  all  but  infinitesimal 
chai\ge  of  tem|MM*;Uinv  caused  by  its  contact  >\ith  >uch  a  *t^>ld  Kind.' 
The  whole  w<uk,  it  will  Ix^  s«vn.  is  ne«'essaril\  \orv  slow:  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  long  groping  in  the  <lark  and  it  deioaniis  extrrnic  patience/' 

At  that  time  it  may  K^  said  to  ha\e  b<M'n  vho\\n  that  these  int*Trup- 
tions  were  due  to  the  e\isten<v  of  sonieilmig  like  dark  liiie>  or  !>ands, 
resembling  what  are  known  as  ihe  Fraunhofrr  lines  in  the  np]>'r  s|>ec- 
Irmn:  but.  a]>;4rt  from  what  the  wi-jtn  had  donr.  n»>oin'  thin  surmised 
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how  far  this  spectrum  extended  nor,  perhaps,  what  these  explorations 
really  meant.  They  may  be  compared  to  actual  journeys  into  this 
dark  continent,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  extended  so  far  beyond 
those  of  previous  explorers  that  the  determination  of  positions  by  the 
writer,  corresponding  somewhat  to  longitudes  determined  hy  the  terres- 
trial explorer  in  a  new  country,  was,  by  those  who  had  not  been  so  far 
but  had  conceived  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  region, 
treiited  as  erroneous  and  impossible. 

A  necessary  limit  to  the  farthest  infra-red  was  in  1880  supposed  to  exist 
near  the  wave-length  I'*.  Doctor  John  Di-aper,*  for  instance,  announced 
in  other  terms  that  the  extreme  end  of  the  invisible  spectnun  might, 
from  theoretical  considerations,  be  probably  estimated  at  something 
less  than  the  wave-length  of  I'*,  whence  it  followed  that  the  above 
value  of  1.8^  was  impossible,  and,  still  more,  that  of  2.8'*.  If,  in  this 
connection,  we  revert  to  our  map,  where  the  visible  spectrum  has  an 
extent  in  wave-lengths  of  0.30^,  then,  on  that  same  scale,  the  length  of 
the  entire  possible  spectrum,  visi})le  and  invisible,  was  fixed  by  Draper 
at  the  point  there  shown  near  the  band  p(TT,  In  still  other  words, 
according  to  him  the  very  end  of  any  spectrum  at  all  would  be  less 
than  3  on  a  scale  in  which  the  visible  spectrum  was  1.  Doctor  Draper's 
authority  was  deservedly  respected,  and  this  citation  of  his  remarks  is 
made  only  to  show  the  view  then  entertained  by  eminent  men  of 
science. 

Now,  the  writer  had  proved  by  actual  measurement  that  it  extended 
far  l>eyond  this  point,  and  had  announced,  as  the  result  of  experiment, 
that  it  extended  at  any  rate  to  about  three  times  the  utmost  length  then 
assigned  from  theoretical  reasons  by  Draper,  founded  on  the  then  uni- 
versally accepted  fornuda  of  Cauchy,  which  w^as  later  discredited  by 
the  direct  experimental  evidence  given  of  its  falsit}^  by  the  bolometer. 

The  bolometer,  which  is  wholly  independent  of  light  as  a  sensation 
and  notes  it  only  as  a  manifestation  of  energy,  first  lays  down  the 
spectrum  by  curves  of  energy  from  which  the  linear  spectrum  is  in 
turn  derived.  Two  such  curves  taken  at  different  times  are  given  to 
show  the  agreement.  There  must  now  be  explained,  however  briefly, 
the  way  in  which  these  energy  curves,  which  are  the  basis  of  all,  have 
actually  been  produced  here. 

In  making  the  map  of  the  energy  curves  it  should  be  remembered 
that  when  an  invisible  band  or  line  is  suspected,  its  presence  is  revealed 
by  the  change  of  temperature  in  the  bolometer  strips  affecting  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer,  causing  this  needle  to  swing  this  way  or 
that;  let  us  suppose  to  the  left  if  from  cold  and  the  right  if  from  heat. 
The  writer's  fii*st  method  was  to  have  one  person  to  note  the  exposure, 
another  to  note  the  extent  of  the  deflec^tion,  and  a  third  to  note  the 
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>*i^    **  "h#*  *i>»iTrim    n  "▼&!«*&   r  ■■••rnrrpfi.      ror  rvniKwyiu*  into  ^imi«*aL  aar 

»•-.*■  :»-!••-  -h»i'    >-.j-ir.ijo     n    *^rirf»-i»*ntfrh  -if  '»ni*  invisihie  line.       It  ba& 

-iin>n   *TnTt>f\  -hAt    loi"  fcr.oar  rwfnrv"  -iira  Lin*^  haid  n***^!!  n:]2ipp»Hi  .mi 

0  i^^rl^  *3r. .   -►-Ar-    f  i»«?-irtunn.-  ^ork  pr!€»r  ro  L^^L. :iuti  Lf  a  th«»iisiuid 

"M^n  .l****^-  --y!-t»»rt.    r  ▼b.  ippjfcpp^nr  rhat  tifty  r*-ars  would  *o»-  r*Hjiiin»d 

Trirh  "h«>  "»^.t''.m»*t#>r  Thi-  -ippAnru.-  w*.*?*  simple  in  thf^irr.  chough  it  bsi&i 
ti»Ri>p  ^d^y'x^r.  v-aj"-*  Tfi  .TiJii***  it  w«»rk  w«>ll  in  prai'ti****.  but  it  is  workinu 
4t  ia-r.  :%nf\  jc'.rh  fni-»  fa*'-  mapsN  in  rhL««  vohimeof  the  ••Annals***  and  tiiait 
r^fffT''^  H  na'-*  V'**n  '-nit^flv  mjid*^.  It  L*  :ilm«>st  »*ntirelv  autonutrii*.  rtod 
i4-»  !t  I-  n<'/-.r  i.j*-/^!.  a  rhofi.^and  inflfH-riun.-*  '"an  he  deHnt»ated  in  a  sinjjle 
hff^n'.  uiur-h  't^'tttr  than  this  *-riuid  have  been  done  in  the  half  « -en- 
fur  v  of  -^rtrk  jii-t  rf'ff'Tr^d  U*. 

Bri^-fly.  th*'  rrK-tb^*^l   i-«  thi-*:  A  sfreat  nx-k-nalt  prL<«ni  (for  a  glaisti  one 
w</iiM  not  frarHrnit  fh^M**  lower  ravs  nor  roiild  thev  ea«ilv  be  detei^ted 
in  fh''  ov^-rlnppinjr  ••f^-'^'trH  of  the  crrating)  i?*  obtained  of  such  purity 
Hn^I  H^-rurfu-y  of  fijfiin*.  and  ho  well  -»heltered  from  moisture,  that  its 
^learne^w  and   it**  indir-Htions  rrompare  favorably,  even   in  the  visible 
•<f¥'/-triim.   with  th/we  fif  the  uuvAt  perfect  prism  of  g'lass.  with  the 
Hdditionfll  advantuj^e  that  it  in  [>ermeable  to  the  extreme  infra-red  ravs? 
in  /jiK'Mtion.     Thin  prism  reKts  on  a  larg-e  azimuth  circle  turned  by 
<'lor'kwork  <»f  the  cxfrciricMt    prccisifMi,   which   causes   the   .spectrum 
i(9   move    slffwly  alon^,  and    in    one    minute  of   time,  for  example, 
t(f    move    exMctly    one     rninnfe    of    arr    of    its    length    before    the 
<tiip  <»f    the   Ijolornrtcr,   brini^in^^    this    succ(»ssively  in    contact   with 
one    invisihic    line    an<l    nnother.       Since  what    is    blackness    to   the 
eye  is  cold   to  the   bolonu'ter,   the  contact  of   the    black    lines    chilLs 
tlic    strij)  nnd   Incrcjiscs  tin*  electric  ccirrent.     The  bolometer  is  con- 
nected by  H  cnbic  with  the  ^iilvunoineter,  whose  c<)nse(|iient  swing  to 
the  right  or  the  left  is  |)liotogrn))hically  regis(en»d  on  a  plate  which 
the  Hjime  clockwork  cmis(\s  to   move*  synchronously  and  uniformly  up 
or  down   by   exactly  oih*  centimeter  of  spuct*   for  the  corres|K)nding' 
minute.      \\\  this  menus  the  energy  eui've  of  an  invisible  region,  which 
<lin»ctly  is  wholly  inncei^ssibh^  to  photogmphy,  is  photographed   upon 
the  pliite. 

Let  it  be  nottMl  that  w  hnteNei- the  rehuion  of  the  uu)venient  of  the 
sptu'trum  tt»  that  of  the  plute  is,  ^'oul  ditteivnt  oiu*s  might  1h*  adopttni), 
it  is  absolutely  Myneluonous  tU  leu>!  !\»  >iuoh  i«  dcir^ve  that  an  error  in 
tin*  position  of  one  of  these  iu\  ^^ible  Uuc^  c:iu  iv  vletermined,  as  has 
been  stattMl.  with  tht^  oi>h^r  of  p^^^MN^^v  v>?  ihe  asHAMUMuical  measure- 
ment i»f  yisibh^  things. 

The  results  NXtMt*  ImM\mv  »hen*i  "  ;;-.o  o*a'*,v^  xurxcs  A?ui  the  linear 
itifra  nnl  >|MMiruu\  ixMUiunuxx:  .^\.  •  -.x .  ■.  >.;;",,v.>sl  i!i\  :s;>;o!i*^«>^     This 
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IS  more  than  the  number  of  visible  ones  in  Kirchoff  &  Bunsen's  charts. 
The  position  of  each  line  is  fixed  from  a  mean  of  at  least  six  indepen- 
dent determinations  with  the  accuiucy  stated  above. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  gather  a  clearer  idea  of  this  action  if  he 
imagines  the  map  before  him  hung  up  at  right  angles  to  its  actual  posi- 
tion, so  that  a  rise  in  the  energy  curve  given  would  be  seen  to  corre- 
spond to  a  deflection  to  the  right,  and  a  fall,  to  one  to  the  left;  for  in 
this  way  the  deflections  were  written  down  on  the  moving  photo- 
graphic plate  from  which  this  print  has  been  made.  The  writer  was 
now  speaking  of  the  refinements  of  the  most  recent  practice;  but  there 
was  something  in  this  retrospect  of  the  instrument's  early  use  which 
brought  up  a  personal  reminiscence  which  he  asked  the  Academy  to 
indulge  him  in  alluding  to. 

This  was  that  of  one  day  in  1881,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when 
being  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Whitney,  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  at 
an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  he  there,  with  this  newly  invented  instru- 
ment, was  working  in  this  invisible  spectrum.  His  previous  experi- 
ence had  been  that  of  most  scientific  men — that  very  few  discoveries 
come  with  a  surprise,  and  that  they  are  usually  the  summation  of  the 
patient  work  of  years. 

In  this  case,  almost  the  only  one  in  his  experience,  he  had  the  sensa- 
tions of  one  who  makes  a  discovery.  He  went  down  the  spectrum, 
noting  the  evidence  of  invisible  heat  die  out  on  the  scale  of  the  instru- 
ment until  he  came  to  the  apparent  end  even  of  the  invisible,  be3'ond 
which  the  most  prolonged  researches  of  investigators  up  to  that  time 
had  shown  nothing.  There  he  watched  the  indications  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  until  they  too  ceased  at  the  point  where  the 
French  investigators  believ^ed  they  had  found  the  very  end  of  the  end. 
By  some  happy  thought  he  pushed  the  indications  of  this  delicate 
instrument  into  the  region  still  beyond.  In  the  still  air  of  this  lofty 
region  the  sunbeams  passed  unimpeded  by  the  mists  of  the  lower 
earth,  and  the  curve  of  heat,  which  had  fallen  to  nothing,  began  to 
rise  again.  There  was  something  there.  For  he  found,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  a  new  spectrum  of  great  extent,  wholly  unknown  to 
science  and  whose  presence  was  revealed  by  the  new  instrument,  the 
bolometer. 

This  new  spectrum  is  given  on  the  map,  where  it  will  be  observed 
that  while  the  work  of  the  photograph  (much  more  detailed  than  that 
of  the  bolometer,  where  it  can  be  used  at  all)  has  been  stated  to 
extend,  as  far  as  regular  mapping  is  concerned,  to  about  1.1**,  that 
everything  beyond  this  is  due  to  the  bolometer,  except  that  early 
French  investigators  had  found  evidence  of  heat  extending  to  1.8^. 
Still  beyond  that  ultima  thule,  this  region,  which  he  has  ventured  to 
call  the  ^^New  Spectrum,"  extends.  It  will  be  found  between  wave- 
lengths 1.8^  and  5.3^  on  the  map. 
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The  speaker  had  been  much  indebted  to  others  for  the  perfection  tfl 
which  the  apparatus,  and  especially  the  galvanometer-,  had  Ixien  brought 
He  was  under  obligations,  particularly  to  Mr.  Abbot,  for  assistance  in 
many  ways,  which  he  had  tried  to  acknowledge  in  the  volume;  bill 
before  closing  this  most  inadequate  account  of  it,  he  would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  one  feature  which  was  not  represented  in  the  spec- 
trum map  before  them,  although  it  would  l)e  found  in  the  book. 

During  early  years  the  impression  had  been  made  upon  him  that 
there  were  changes  in  the  spectrum  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 
Some  of  these  changes  might  be  in  the  sun  itself.  The  major  portion 
of  those  he  was  immediately  speaking  of,  he  believed,  were  rather 
refemble  to  absorptions  in  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Now  these  early  impressions  had  been  confirmed  by  the  work  of  the 
observatory  in  recent  years,  and  charts  given  in  the  volume  would 
show  that,  (the  sun  being  always  supposed  to  be  at  about  the  same  alti- 
tude, and  its  mys  to  traverse  about  the  same  absorbing  quantity  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere),  the  energy  spectrum  was  distinctly  different 
in  spring,  in  summer,  in  autumn,  and  in  winter.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour  prevented  him  from  enlarging  on  this  latter  profoundly  interest- 
ing subject.  He  would  only  briefly  point  out  the  direction  of  these 
changes,  which  were  not  perhaps  to  be  called  conspicuous,  but  which 
seemed  to  be  very  clearly  brought  out  as  certainly  existing.  With 
regard  to  them  he  would  only  observe,  what  all  would  probably  agree 
to,  that  while  it  has  long  been  known  that  all  life  upon  the  earth,  with- 
out exception,  is  maintained  by  the  sun,  it  is  only  recently  that  we 
seem  to  be  coming  by  various  paths,  and  among  them  by  steps  such  aa 
these,  to  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  whicli  has  yet 
been  hidden  to  us,  of  the  wav  in  which  the  sun  maintains  it.  We  were 
hardly  beginning  to  see  yet  how  this  could  be  done,  but  we  were  begin- 
ning to  see  that  it  might  later  be  known,  and  to  see  liow  the  seasons, 
which  wrote  their  coming  upon  the  records  of  the  spectrum,  initrht  in 
the  future  have  their  effects  upon  the  crops  prevised  by  means  some- 
what similar  to  those  previsions  made  day  by  day  ])v  thi*  Wi^ither 
Bureau,  but  in  ways  infinitely  more  far-reaching,  and  that  these  mioht 
be  made  from  the  direct  study  of  the  sun. 

We  are  yet,  it  is  true,  far  from  able  to  prophesy  as  to  coming  ycais 
of  plenty  and  of  famine,  but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  rcccMit 
studies  of  others  as  well  as  of  the  writer,  strongly  point  in  the  direction  | 
of  some  such  future  power  of  prediction. 
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THE  CENTURY'S  GREAT  MEN  IN  SCIENCE. 


By  Charles  S.  Peirce. 


How  shall  we  determine  that  men  are  great?  Who,  for  instance, 
shall  we  say  are  the  great  men  of  science?  The  men  who  have  made 
the  great  and  fruitful  discoveries?  Such  discoveries  in  the  nineteenth 
century  have  mostly  been  made  independently  by  two  or  more  persons. 
Darwin  and  Wallace  simultaneously  put  forth  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection.  Clausius,  Rankine,  and  Sadi-Carnot,  perhaps  Kelvin, 
worked  out  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  KrOnig,  Clausius,  Joule, 
Herapath,  Watei*ston,  and  Daniel  Bernouilli  independently  suggested 
the  kinetical  theory  of  gases.  I  do  not  know  how  many  minds  besides 
Robert  Mayer,  Colding,  Joule,  and  Helmholtz  hit  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Faraday  and  Joseph  Henry  brought 
magneto-electricity  to  light.  The  pack  of  writers  who  were  on  the 
warm  scent  of  the  periodic  law  of  the  chemical  elements  approached 
two  hundred  when  the  discovery  itself,  a  most  difficult  inference,  was 
parti}'  achieved  by  Lothar  Meyer,  wholly  by  Mendel^ef .  When  great 
discoveries  were  thus  in  the  air,  shall  that  brain  necessarily  be  deemed 
great  upon  which  the}'  happened  earliest  to  condense,  or  the  man  super- 
eminent  who,  by  the  unmeaning  rule  of  priority  of  publication,  gets 
the  credit  in  brief  statements  ?  No,  this  method  of  estimation,  natural 
as  it  is  to  make  success  the  standard  of  measure,  will  not  do. 

Shall  we,  then,  by  a  logical  analysis,  draw  up  an  abstract  definition 
of  greatness  and  call  those  men  great  who  conform  to  it?  If  there 
were  no  dispute  about  the  nature  of  greatness,  this  might  probably 
prove  the  most  convenient  plan.  It  would  be  like  a  rule  of  grammar 
adduced  to  decide  whether  a  phrase  is  good  English  or  not.  Nor 
would  the  circumstance  that  the  definition  could  not  be  as  explicit  and 
determinate  as  a  rule  of  grammar  constitute  a  serious  difficulty. 
Unfortunately,  however,  among  the  few  writers  who  have  seriously 
studied  the  question,  the  most  extreme  differences  prevail  as  to  the 
nature  of  great  men.  Some  hold  that  they  are  fashioned  of  the  most 
ordinary  clay,  and  that  only  their  rearing  and  environment,  conjoined 

*Copyrij^ht,  1901,  by  New  York  Evening  Post  Company.     Reprinted  from  The 
Evening  Post,  January  12,  1901,  by  special  permission  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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with  fortunate  opportunities,  make  them  what  they  are.  The  heaviest 
weight,  intellectually,  among  these  writers  maintains,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  circumstances  are  as  powerless  to  suppress  the  great  man 
as  they  would  be  to  subject  a  human  being  to  a  nation  of  dogs.  But 
it  was  only  the  blundering  Malvolio  who  got  the  notion  that  some  ai*e 
born  great.  The  sentence  of  the  astute  Maria  whs:  ''  Some  are  become 
great;  some  atcheeves  greatnesse,  and  some  have  greatnesse  thrust 
uppon  em/'  Amid  this  difference  of  opinion  any  definition  of  great- 
ness would  })e  like  a  disputed  rule  of  grammar.  Just  as  a  rule  of 
grammar  does  not  render  an  expression  bad  English,  but  only  general- 
izes the  fact  that  good  writers  do  not  use  it,  so,  in  oixier  to  establish  a 
definition  of  greatness,  it  would  l)e  necessary  to  begin  by  ascertaining 
what  men  were  and  what  men  were  not  great,  and  that  having  been 
done  the  rule  might  as  well  l)e  dispensed  with.  My  opinion  will,  I 
fear,  be  set  down  by  some  intellectual  men  as  foolishness,  though  it  has 
not  been  lightly  formed  nor  without  long  years  of  experimentation — 
that  the  way  to  judge  of  whether  a  man  was  great  or  not  is  to  put 
aside  all  analysis,  to  contemplate  attentively  his  life  and  works,  and 
then  to  look  into  one's  heart  and  e.stimate  the  impression  one  finds  to 
have  ))een  made.  This  is  the  wav  in  which  one  would  decide  whether 
a  mountain  were  sublime  or  not.  The  great  man  is  the  impressive 
personal itv,  and  the  question  whether  he  is  gi'eat  is  a  question  ■  of 
impression.  * 

The  glory  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  Ijcen  its  science,  and  its 
scientific  great  men  are  those  whom  I  mean  here  to  consider.  Their 
distinctive  chanicteristic  throughout  the  century,  and  more  and  more 
so  in  each  succeeding  generation,  has  been  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth  for  truth's  sake.  In  this  conturv  we  have  not  heard  a  Franklin 
asking,  *'What  signifies  a  philosophy  which  does  not  apply  itself  to 
some  use  ( *"-  a  remark  that  could  }>e  paralleled  by  utterances  of  Laplace, 
of  Kuniford,  of  Buffon,  and  of  many  another  well-qualified  spokesman 
of  cighteenth-conturv  science*.  It  was  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  nine- 
teenth that  (tuuss  (or  was  it  Dirichlet?)  gave  as  the  reason  of  his  pas- 
sion for  the  Theory  of  Numbers  that  ^Mt  is  a  pure  virgin  that  never 
has  breii  uiul  nevcM*  can  be  prostituted  to  any  practical  applic^ation 
whatso(»ver."  It  was  my  inestimable  privilege  to  have  felt  as  a  boy 
the  warmtli  of  the  steadily  burning  enthusiasm  of  the  scientific  genera- 
tion of  Darwin,  most  of  the  leaders  of  which  at  home  I  knew  intimately, 
and  some  v(»rv  wi^ll  in  ahnost  c^verv  country  of  Europe.  I  particularize 
that  generation  without  having  any  reason  to  suspiH-t  that  that  flame 
has  since  l)urned  dimmer  or  less  pun^ly,  ))ut  simply  Ix^cause  if  a  word 
belonged  to  one's  mother  tongue,  one  may  be  supposed  to  know  unerr- 
ingly the  meaning  the  teachers  of  one's  boyhood  attached  to  it. 

The  word  scit'nce  was  onv  often  in  those  men's  mouths, and  lam  quite 
sure  they  did  not  mean  by  it  '*  systematized  knowledge,"  as  former 
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ages  had  defined  it,  nor  anything  set  down  in  a  book;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  mode  of  life;  not  knowledge,  but  the  devoted,  well-considered 
life  pursuit  of  knowledge;  devotion  to  truth — not  ''devotion  to  truth 
as  one  sees  it,''  for  that  is  no  devotion  to  truth  at  all,  but  only  to  party — 
no,  far  from  that,  devotion  to  the  truth  that  the  man  is  not  yet  able  to 
see  but  is  striving  to  obtain.  The  word  was  thus,  from  the  etymo- 
logical point  of  view,  already  a  misnomer.  And  so  it  remains  with 
the  scientists  of  to-day.  What  they  meant  and  still  mean  by  ''  science  " 
ought,  etymologically,  to  be  called  philosophy.  But  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  was  only  a  metaphysical  professor  of  a  now  obsoles- 
cent type,  as  I  hope,  who  could  sit  in  his  academic  chair,  puffed  up  with 
his  "systematized  knowledge'" — no  true  philosopher,  but  a  mere  philo- 
doxer.  For  a  snap  shot  at  the  nineteenth  century  man  of  science  one 
may  take  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  willing,  as  early  as  1818,  seriously  to 
investigate  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius;  or  John 
Tyndall,  with  scientific  ingenuousness  proposing  that  prayer  test  to 
which  no  clerical  Elijah  has  yet  been  found  with  the  faith  and  good 
faith  to  respond;  or  William  Crookes,  devoting  years  of  his  magnifi- 
cent powers  to  examining  the  supposed  evidences  of  the  direct  action 
of  mind  upon  matter  in  the  face  of  the  world's  scorn.  Contrast  these 
instances  with  the  refusal  of  Laplace  and  Biot  in  the  closing  yeai-s  of 
the  previous  century  to  accept  the  evidence  that  stones  fall  from  heaven 
(evidence  proving  that  they  do  so  daily),  simply  because  their  prepos- 
sessions were  the  other  way.  One  of  the  geologist  brothers  De  Luc 
declared  that  he  would  not  believe  such  a  thing  though  he  saw  it  with 
his  own  eyes;'  and  a  scientifically  given  English  ecclesiastic  who  hap- 
pened to  be  sojourning  in  Siena  when  a  shower  of  aerolites  were  dashed 
in  broad  daylight  into  an  open  square  of  that  town,  wrote  home  that 
having  seen  the  stones  he  had  found  the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses  so 
unimpeachable  and  so  trustworthy  that — that  he  accepted  the  fact,  you 
will  say  ?  by  no  means — that  he  knew  not  what  to  think !  Such  was 
the  bon  sens  that  guided  the  eighteenth  century — a  pretty  phrase  for 
ineiudicable  prejudice. 

To  this  self-effacement  l)efore  the  gi*andeur  of  reason  and  truth  is 
traceable  the  greatness  of  nineteenth-century  science,  most  obviously 
in  mathematics.  In  the  minds  of  eighteenth-century  mathematicians 
their  science  existed  for  the  sake  of  its  applications.  Forgetf ulness 
of  this  was  in  their  eyes  reprehensible,  inmioral.  The  question  was, 
what  would  a  given  piece  of  mathematics  do?  They  liked  smooth- 
running  and  elegant  mac*hinery — there  was  economy  in  that;  but  they 
were  not  sedulous  that  it  should  have  symmetry;  idle  admiration  of 
its  beauty  they  hardly  approved.  If  it  was  excessively  complicated 
and  intricate,  that  was  regarded  rather  as  a  feature  to  be  proud  of  than 
as  a  blemish.  Were  the  complete  revolution  that  the  nineteenth  (century 
wrought  upon  the  ideal  of  mathematics  not  notorious,  one  could  soon 
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convince  himself  of  it  by  looking  over  almost  any  modern  treatise — 
say,  Salmon  on  Higher  Plane  Curves.  That  volume,  for  example, 
would  be  found  replete  with  theorems  hardly  any  of  which  hold  good 
for  any  cui*ves  that  could  really  exist.  Realizable  curves  have  hardly 
been  studied  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  yield  a  beautiful 
theoiy,  such  as  is  now  exacted.  Modem  mathematics  is  highlj^  artistic. 
A  simple  theme  is  chosen,  some  conception  pretty  and  charming  in  itself. 
Then  it  is  shown  that  by  simply  holding  this  idea  up  to  one's  eye  and 
looking  through  it  a  whole  forest  that  before  seemed  a  thick  and 
tangled  jungle  of  brushes  and  briers  is  seen  to  be  in  reality  an  orderly 
garden.  The  word  generalization  really  can  not  be  fully  understood 
without  studying  modern  mathematics;  nor  can  the  beauty  of  general- 
ization be  in  any  other  way  so  well  appreciated.  There  is  here  no 
need  of  throwing  out  ''extreme  cases."  Far  from  that,  it  is  precisely 
in  the  extreme  cases  that  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  magic  eyeglass 
is  most  apparent  and  most  marvellous.  Let  me  take  back  the  word 
''magic,"  though,  for  the  reasonableness  of  it  is  just  its  crowning 
charm.  I  must  not  be  led  away  from  my  point,  to  expatiate  upon 
the  reposefulness  of  the  new  mathematics,  upon  how  it  relieves  us  of 
that  tiresome  imp,  man,  and  from  the  most  importunatie  and  unsatis- 
factory of  the  race,  one's  self.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  so  reasonable, 
so  simple,  so  easy  to  read,  when  the  right  view  has  once  been  attained, 
that  the  student  may  easily  forget  what  arduous  labors  were  expended 
in  constructing  the  first  convenient  pathway  to  that  lofty  summit, 
that  mastery  over  intricacies,  far  beyond  that  of  the  eighteenth-century 
master.  "It  must  not  he  supposed,''  said  C.  G.  J.  Jacobi, one  of  the 
simplifying  pioneers,  ''that  it  is  to  a  gift  of  nature  that  I  owe  such 
mathematical  power  as  1  possess.  No;  it  has  come  by  hard  work, 
hard  work.  Not  mere  industry,  but  brain-splitting  thinking — hard 
work;  hard  work  that  has  often  endangered  my  health."  Such  reflec- 
tions ena))le  us  to  perceive  that  if  modern  mathematics  is  great,  so  also 
were  the  men  who  made  it  great. 

The  science  n(>xt  in  abstractness  after  mathematics  is  logic.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  eighteenth  century  to  this  subject  were  enormous. 
In  pure  logic  the  doctrine  of  chances,  which  has  been  the  logical 
guide  of  the  exact  sciences  and  is  now  illuminating  the  pathway  of  the 
theor}'  of  evolution,  and  is  destined  to  still  higher  uses,  received  at 
the  hands  of  Jac^ob  Bernouilli  and  of  Laplace  developments  of  the  first 
importance.  In  the  theory  of  cognition  Berkeley  and  Kant  laid  solid 
foundations:  their  pcM-sonal  greatness  is  incontestable.  This  is  hardW 
true  of  Hume.  In  the  nineteenth  centurv  Boole  created  a  method  of 
miraculous  fruitfulness,  which  aided  in  the  development  of  the  logic 
of  relatives,  and  threw  great  light  on  the  doctrine  of  probability,  and 
thereby  upon  the  theory  and  rules  of  inductive  reasoning.  De  Morgan 
added  an  entirely  new  kind  of  syllogism,  and  brought  the  logic  of 
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relatives  into  existence,  which  revolutionizes  general  conceptions  of 
reasoning.  The  works  of  Comte,  Whewell,  J.  S.  Mill,  Jevons,  and 
others  upon  the  philosophy  of  inductive  science  were  less  successful 
or  fruitful.  In  the  more  metaphysical  part  of  logic  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel,  though  it  c^n  not  be  accepted  on  the  whole,  was  the  work  of  a 
great  man.  In  metaphysics  and  general  cosmology  the  attitude  of  the 
century  has  been  expectant.  Herbert  Spencer  has  been  proclaimed 
as  a  sort  of  scientific  Messiah  by  a  group  of  followers  more  ardent  than 
philosophic,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  gathering  strength. 

At  the  head  of  the  physical  sciences  stands  nomological  physics. 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  here  the  earliest  great  man  of  the  century, 
whose  intellect  illuminated  every  corner  to  which  it  was  directed, 
taking  the  first  difficult  steps  in  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
originating  the  doctrine  of  color-mixtures,  propounding  the  correct 
theory  of  light,  and  illuminative  everywhere.  It  gives  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  century's  progress  that  this  great  man  in  its  early  years 
should  have  opined  that  experimentation  in  general  had  then  been 
pushed  about  far  enough.  On  that  occasion  it  was  not  his  usual  logic, 
but  the  eighteenth-century  watchword  'Me  bon  sens,"  that  was  his 
guide,  with  the  sort  of  result  it  is  continually  turning  out  when  used 
beyond  its  proper  sphere  of  every-day  practical  affairs.  The  advance 
of  years,  with  their  experience,  has  led  physicists  to  expend  more  and 
vastly  more  effort  upon  extreme  precision,  against  every  protest  of 
good  sense.  What  has  come  of  it?  Marconi's  wireless  telegraphy, 
for  one  thing.  For  it  was  the  precision  with  which  the  velocity  of 
light  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ratio  of  statical  and  dynamical  constants 
of  electricity  on  the  other  had  been  determined  that  proved  to  Max- 
well that  the  vibrating  medium  of  light  was  the  substance  of  electric- 
ity, a  theory  that  his  great  follower.  Hertz,  applied  to  making  giant 
light  waves  less  affected  by  obstructions  than  even  those  of  sound.  I 
dare  say,  sapient  ^'good  sense"  pooh-poohs  those  wonderful  new  sub- 
stances, helium  and  the  rest,  that  seem  the  connecting  link  between 
ordinary  matter  and  the  ether.  So  it  would  be  useless  to  point  out 
that  their  discovery  was  entirely  due  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  fastidious- 
ness in  the  determination  of  the  density  of  nitrogen.  But  it  has  to  be 
noted  as  a  characteristic  of  the  great  physicists  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  their  reverence  for  every  feature  of  the  phenomenon,  how- 
ever minute,  has  been  in  thorough  disaccord  with  the  older  * '  good  sense. " 
The  greatest  advances  in  physics  during  the  century  were  made  by 
several  men  at  once.  Certain  ideas  would  come  somehow  to  be  in  the 
air;  and  by  the  time  they  had  crystalized  for  a  student  here  and  there, 
he  would  hesitate  to  announce  as  original  conceptions  what  he  had 
reiison  to  suppose  many  men  shared,  while  he  knew  that  the  larger 
body  would  not  be  yet  ready  to  accept  them.  Under  those  circum- 
stances priority  of  publication  can  signify  nothing  except  haste. 
SM  1900 48 
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Of  all  men  of  the  century  Faraday  had  the  greatest  power  of  draw- 
ing ideas  straight  out  of  his  experiments  and  making  his  physical 
apparatus  do  his  thinking,  so  that  experimentation  and  inference  were 
not  two  proceedings,  but  one.  To  understand  what  this  means^  read 
his  "Researches  on  Electricity."  His  genius  was  thus  higher  than 
that  of  Helmholtz,  who  fitted  a  phenomenon  with  an  appropriate^  con- 
ception out  of  his  store,  as  one  might  fit  a  bottle  with  a  stopper.  The 
most  wonderful  capacity  for  "catching  on"  to  the  ideas  of  nature 
when  these  were  of  a  complicated  kind  was  shown  by  Mendel^ef  in 
making  out  the  periodic  law  of  the  chemical  elements,  as  one  might 
make  out  the  meaning  of  a  pantomime,  from  data  so  fragmentary, 
and  in  some  cases  erroneous,  that  the  interpretation  involved  the  cor- 
rection of  sundiy  facts,  corrections  since  confirmed,  as  well  as  the 
prediction  of  the  very  peculiar  properties  of  the  unknown  gallium, 
scandium,  and  germanium,  which  were  soon  afterwards  actually  met 
with.  Minute  examination  of  all  his  utterances  convinces  one  that 
Mendel^efs  mental  processes  in  this  unparalleled  induction  were 
largely  subconscious  and,  as  such,  indicate  an  absorption  of  the  man^s 
whole  being  in  his  devotion  to  the  reason  in  facts. 

A  great  naturalist,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out,  is  a  man  whose 
capacious  skull  allows  of  his  being  on  the  alert  to  a  hundred  different 
things  at  once,  this  same  alertness  being  connected  with  a  power  of 
seeing  the  relations  between  different  complicated  sets  of  phenomena 
when  they  are  presented  in  their  entirety.  The  eighteenth  centuiy 
had  its  Linnaeus,  whose  greatness  even  I  can  detect  as  I  turn  over  his 
pages;  its  Huber,  discovering  through  others'  eyes  what  others  cK)uld 
not  discern  with  their  own;  its  Goethe,  its  Haller,  its  Hunter,  and 
mixed  with  practical  greatness,  its  Pinel  and  its  Jenner.  Then,  there 
was  Lavater,  who  showed  how  pure  aesthetic  estimation  might  l)e 
turned  to  the  discovery  of  truth — a  man  depreciated  because  logicians 
and  philodoxers  can  so  much  more  easily  detect  his  w^eakness  than 
discern  his  strength.  The  nineteenth  century,  with  its  great  thinker, 
Darwin;  its  Pasteur  (great  in  chemistry  as  well  as  in  biology,  a  man 
who  impressed  me  personally,  and  iinj^resses  me  in  his  works,  as  much 
as  any  but  two  or  three  of  the  century);  its  Lamaroli,  Weissinann, 
Cuvier,  Agassiz,  von  Baer,  Hichat,  Johaiuies  Miilier,  Robert  Brown, 
and  1  know  not  whom  besides,  has  certainly  garnered  a  magniiieent 
harvest  of  great  men  from  this  field. 

Those  sciences  which  study  individual  objects  and  seek  to  explain 
them  upon  physical  prin('ij>les  -  astronomy,  geology,  etc.,  correspond- 
ing to  history  and  biography  oi\  the  psychical  side — demand  the  great- 
est assemblage  of  dilTereiit  powers.  Those  who  i)ursue  them  have 
first  to  be  mathematicians,  physicists,  ehemists,  naturalists,  all  at  once, 
and,  after  that,  astronomers  or  geologists  in  addition.  It  is  almost 
beyond  human  jwwer.     In  the  eighteenth  ceiitury  A.  G.  Werner  broke 
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ground  in  geology,  William  Herschel,  Kant,  and  Laplace  did  great 
things  in  astronomy.  In  the  nineteenth  century  geology  was  first 
really  made  a  science,  and  among  its  great  men  one  recalls  at  once 
Lyell,  Agassiz,  Kelvin.  This  country  has  become  its  home.  In  astron- 
omy, too,  this  country  has  been  eminent,  especially  in  the  new  astronomy 
which  has  afforded  the  needed  scope  for  greatness,  instead  of  the  nar- 
row rut  that  Bessel  and  Argelander  had  left  behind  them.  Thus  it 
happens  that  we  have  a  magnificent  group  of  great  astronomers  living 
among  us  to-day.  We  stand  too  close  to  them  to  take  in  their  true 
proportions.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  names  of  Chandler,  Langley, 
Newcomb,  Pickering,  and  several  others  are  indelibly  inscribed  upon 
the  heavens.  In  England  it  is  only  this  year  that  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
has  brought  the  exti'aordinary  research  to  which  his  life  has  been 
devoted  to  completion,  so  far  as  such  work  can  be  said  to  be  capable 
of  completion.     It  is  an  attribute  of  its  greatness  that  it  is  endless. 

When  we  compare  all  the  men  I  have  glanced  at,  with  a  view  to 
eliciting  a  common  trait  somewhat  distinctive  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, we  can  not  but  see  that  science  has  been  animated  by  a  new 
spirit,  till  the  very  word  has  become  a  misnomer.  It  is  the  man  of 
science,  eager  to  have  his  every  opinion  regenerated,  his  every  idea 
rationalized,  by  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  fact,  and  devoting  all  the 
energies  of  his  life  to  the  cult  of  truth,  not  as  he  understands  it,  but 
as  he  does  not  yet  understand  it,  that  ought  properly  to  be  called  a 
philosopher.  To  an  earlier  age  knowledge  was  power,  merely  that 
and  nothing  more;  to  us  it  is  life  and  the  summum  bonum.  Emanci- 
pation from  the  bonds  of  self,  of  one's  own  prepossessions,  importu- 
nately sought  at  the  hands  of  that  rational  power  before  which  all 
must  ultimately  bow — this  is  the  characteristic  that  distinguishes  all 
the  great  figures  of  the  nineteenth-century  science  from  those  of  former 
periods. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  HUXLEY. 


By  William  Keith  Brooks, 

Profesmr  of  Zoology  in  the  Johns  Hopkirm  Ihih^ergUy. 


'  Science  seems  to  me  to  teach  in  the  highest  an<i  strongest  manner  the  great  tnith 
which  is  embodie<i  in  the  ( -hristian  conception  of  entire  surrender  to  the  will  of  God. 
Sit  down  iKjfore  fact  a.s  a  little  child,  l)e  prepared  to  give  up  every  preconceived 
notion,  follow  humbly  wherever  and  to  whatsoever  abysses  nature  leads,  or  you  shall 
learn  nothing.  I  have  only  l)egun  to  learn  content  and  peace  of  mind  since  I  have 
resolved,  at  all  risks,  to  do  this. — Life  and  letters  of  Thomas  Henr}'  Huxley,  I, 
page  235. 

t  No  one  can  study  Huxley's  works  without  discovering  that  his 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  a  definite  and  cleariy  perceived  purpose,  and 
he  has  himself  told  us  what  that  purpose  was. 

^  If  I  may  speak  of  the  objects  I  have  had  more  or  less  definitely  in  view,  they  are 
briefly  these:  To  promote  the  increa^  of  natural  knowledge,  and  to  forward  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  to  all  the  problems  of  life,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
in  the  conviction,  which  has  grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with  my 
strength,  that  there  is  no  alleviation  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind  except  veracity  of 
thought  and  action,  and  the  resolute  facdng  of  the  world  as  it  is  when  the  garment 
of  make-believe  with  whi<»h  pious  hands  have  hidden  its  uglier  features  has  been 
stripped  off.        \ 

He  tells  us  it  is  with  this  intent  that  he  has  subordinated  ambition 
for  scientific  fame  to  the  diffusion  among  men  of  that  enthusiasm  for 
truth,  that  fanaticism  of  veracity,  which  is  a  greater  possession  than 
much  learning,  a  nobler  gift  than  the  power  of  increasing  knowledge. 

The  changes  which  science  has  brought  about  in  our  conceptions  of 
nature  and  our  relation  to  the  world  around  us  have  never  been  more 
clearly  or  more  eloquently  set  forth  than  in  the  address  "On  the 
advisableness  of  improving  natural  knowledge,''  to  which  Huxley  has 
given  the  foremost  place  in  his  volumes  of  collected  essays.  If,  in 
order  to  make  clear  what  was  the  task  to  which  his  life  was  devoted, 
I  venture  to  give  an  absti-ac^t  of  this  gem  of  English  literature,  I  do 
this  in  the  hope  that  new  readers  may  be  led  to  find  delight  in  the 
beautiful  original,  which  is  worthy  to  be  read  in  schools  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  union  of  scientific  knowledge  with  literary  genius. 
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This  time  two  hundred  years  ago,  he  tells  us  in  1866,  those  of  our 
forefathers  who  inhabited  this  great  and  ancient  city  took  breath 
between  the  shocks  of  two  fearful  calamities;  one  not  quite  past, 
although  its  fury  had  abated;  the  other  to  come. 

Within  a  very  few  yards  of  the  spot  on  which  the  address  was 
delivered,  so  tradition  runs,  that  painful  and  deadly  malady,  the 
plague,  appeared  and  smote  the  people  of  England  with  a  violence 
unknown  before,  stalking  through  the  narrow  streets  of  old  London, 
and  changing  their  busy  hum  into  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  wailing 
of  the  mourners  for  60,000  dead. 

About  this  time,  in  1666,  the  death  rate  had  sunk  to  nearly  its 
normal  amount,  and  the  people  began  to  toil  at  the  accustomed  round 
of  duty  or  of  pleasure,  and  the  stream  of  the  city  life  bid  fair  to  flow 
back  into  its  old  bed,  with  renewed  and  uninterrupted  vigor. 

The  newly  kindled  hope  was  deceitful.  The  great  plague,  indeed, 
returned  no  more;  but  what  it  had  done  for  Londoners,  the  great 
fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1666,  did  for  London;  and  in 
September  of  that  year  a  heap  of  ashes  and  the  indestructible  energy 
of  the  people  were  all  that  remained  of  the  glory  of  five-sixths  of  the 
city  within  the  walls. 

Our  forefathers  had  their  own  way  of  accounting  for  each  of  these 
calamities.  They  submitted  to  the  plague  in  humility  and  in  penitence, 
for  they  believed  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  God.  But  toward  the  fire 
they  were  furiously  indignant,  interpreting  it  as  the  effect  of  the  mal- 
ice of  man — as  the  work  of  the  Republicans  or  of  the  Papists,  accord- 
ing as  their  prepossessions  mn  in  favor  of  loyalty  or  of  Puritanism, 

It  would  have  fared  but  ill,  says  Huxley,  with  one  who,  standing 
where  1  now  stand,  should  have  broached  to  our  ancestors  the  doc- 
trine which  I  now  propound  to  3^ou — that  all  their  hypotheses  were 
alike  wrong;  that  the  one  thing  needful  was  that  they  should  second 
the  efforts  of  an  insignificant  corporation  '*for  improving  natuml 
knowledge,"  the  establishment  of  which  might  have  loomed  larger  than 
the  plague  and  outshone  the  glare  of  the  fire  to  him  who  had  the  gilt 
of  distinguishing  between  prominent  events  and  important  events. 

If  the  noble  first  president  of  the  Royal  Society  could  revisit  the 
upper  air  he  would  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  material  civilization 
more  different  from  that  of  his  day  than  that  of  the  seventeenth  was 
from  that  of  the  first  century. 

And  if  his  native  sagacity  had  not  deserted  his  ghost  he  would  need 
no  long  reflectio!\  to  discover  that  all  these  great  ships,  these  railways, 
these  telegraphs,  these  factories,  these  printing  presses,  without  which 
the  whole  fabric  of  modern  society  would  collapse  into  a  mass  of 
stagnant  and  starving  pauperism — that  all  these  pillars  of  our  State 
are  but  the  ripples  and  the  bubbles  upon  the  surface  of  that  great 
spiritual  stream,  the   springs  of  which  only  he  and  his  fellows  were 
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privileged  to  see,  and  seeing,  to  recognize  as  that  which  it  behooved 
them,  above  all  things,  to  keep  pure  and  undefiled. 

It  may  not  be  too  great  a  flight  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  him 
not  forgetful  of  the  great  troubles  of  his  own  day,  and  anxious  to 
know  how  often  London  had  been  burned  down  and  how  often  the 
plague  had  carried  off  its  thousands.  He  would  have  to  learn  that  nat- 
ural knowledge  has  furnished  us  with  dozens  of  engines  for  throwing 
water  upon  fires,  and  that  except  for  the  progress  of  natural  knowl- 
edge we  should  not  be  able  to  make  even  the  tools  by  which  these 
machines  are  constructed.  And  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  that 
although  severe  fires  sometimes  occur  and  inflict  great  damage,  the 
loss  is  very  generally  compensated  by  societies  the  operations  of 
which  have  been  rendered  possible  only  by  the  progress  of  natural 
knowledge. 

But  the  plague!  His  observations  would  not  lead  him  to  think  that 
we  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  purer  of  life  or  more  fervent  in 
religious  faith  than  the  generation  which  could  produce  a  Boyle,  an 
Evelyn,  and  a  Milton.  And  it  would  be  our  duty  to  explain  once 
more,  and  this  time  not  without  shame,  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  it  is  the  improvement  of  our  faith,  nor  that  of  our  momls, 
which  keeps  the  plague  from  us;  but  again,  that  it  is  the  improve- 
ment of  our  natural  knowledge.  We,  in  later  times,  have  learned 
somewhat  of  nature  and  partly  obey  her.  Because  of  this  partial 
improvement  of  our  natural  knowledge  and  of  that  fractional  obedi- 
ence we  have  no  plague.  Because  that  knowledge  is  very  imperfect, 
and  that  obedience  yet  incomplete,  typhoid  ^  our  companion  and 
cholera  our  visitor.  But  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  express  the  belief 
that  when  our  knowledge  is  more  complete,  and  our  obedience  the 
expression  of  our  knowledge,  London  will  count  her  centuries  of  free 
dom  from  typhoid  and  cholera  as  she  now  gratefully  reckons  up  her 
two  hundred  years  of  ignorance  of  that  plague  which  swooped  upon 
her  thrice  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  very  certain  that  for  every  victim  slain  by  the  plague  hundreds 
of  mankind  exist  and  find  a  fair  share  of  happiness  in  the  world  by 
the  aid  of  the  spinning  jenny.  And  the  great  fire,  at  its  worst,  could 
not  have  burned  the  supply  of  coal,  the  daily  working  of  which,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  made  possible  by  the  steam  pump,  gives  rise 
to  an  amount  of  wealth  to  which  the  millions  lost  in  old  London  are 
but  as  an  old  song. 

But  spinning  jenny  and  steam  pump  are  after  all  but  toys,  possess- 
ing an  accidentnl  value,  and  natural  knowledge  creates  multitudes  of 
more  subtle  contrivances,  the  praise  of  which  does  not  happen  to  be 
sung  because  they  are  not  directly  convertible  into  wealth. 

If  natural  knowledge  were  only  a  sort  of  fairy  godmother,  ready  to 
furnish  her  pets  with  shoes  of  swiftness,  swords  of  sharpness,  and 
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ocrmr{mt«tic  Ai*i-iici'*  Imnpf ,  -m j  tiaac  th^y  naj  mt*  irle^rraphs  to  Samm 
kQ-i  -«•  ti>-  '^hr-r  •M-e «>f  th*r  ni«jt^i. aai  thAnk  V¥^>i  they  *!>•  """^rter  iha: 
tb^ir  Fj»^i^r:ttrii  iri»*i:>tor*.  I.  f«>r  v-n-.  siv-  Hoxk-y.  --hcKiki  n«-<  orvatli 
canr  tij  toil  irv  th*r  ^r^.-i»>-  *>t  riAturil  kih.'wl^^d^.  I  think  I  wtHild  ju> 
IL*  "hjoq  V  t^ai^-tlv  ••hippiQ;^  my  .jwn  dint  ax.  i^ftifr  the  Euanner  of  rai 
for*:fatiL*:r*  a  frw  thoas^nd  y^sir^  r«ii-k.  <kys  he.  as  ^^  troubled  wit] 
ihii^  •^n«il»>>?-  u'jiiady  of  thiiu^^t  wbi«:-h  now  infesr-  a-^  all  for  sui-h  : 
reward.  Fkit  1  vf-ntarv-  t^  --av  that  '•m.-h  riew-i  are  t^-^ntrarv  alike  i 
reason  and  to  fai-t. 

The  improver m«?nt  of  nutural  knowledge,  whatever  direction  it  ha 
taken,  and  however  low  the  aim*  of  thoc^e  who  have  tTimniencvd  it,  ha 
not  only  tx^nf erred  prai^tii-al  tjenefit<  on  men.  but  in  so  doing*  ha 
effected  a  revijlution  in  their  lom-eptions  i»f  the  univen^e  and  of  then 
selves,  and  ha.^  pnjfoundly  modified  their  modes  of  thinking  and  thei 
views  of  ri^ht  and  wrong.  Natural  knowledge,  seeking  to  satisf 
natural  wanb*.  h&^  found  the  ideas  whioh  i-iin  alone  still  spiritual  cr^^ 
ings — in  desiring  to  a^-ertain  the  laws  of  comfort  has  been  driven  t 
dUorjver  thfj^^  of  r-onduct  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  nionilitT 
-  He  who  is  f'ndowed  with  the  spirit  of  UHxiern  si'ience  al.isolutel 
refuses  to  itrknowledge  authority  as  such.  For  him,  si-epticisni  is  tb 
highest  of  duties:  blind  faith,  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  And  it  i-ai 
not  V>e  otherwise,  for  every  great  advance  in  natunil  knowledge  ha 
involved  the  ab>olute  rejection  of  authority,  the  cherishing  of  th< 
keen»'st  sceptirism,  the  annihilation  of  the  spirit  of  l)liiid  faith,  am 
the  most  ardent  votary  of  science  holds  his  firmest  convictions  noi 
because  the  men  he  most  venerates  hold  them,  not  lu^cause  their  verit\ 
iij  testified  )\\  ix>rtents  and  wondei-s,  but  bi^cjiuse  his  exi)erience  teaches 
him  that  whenevor  h<*  chr>os<»s  tot(»st  thes4»  convictions  by  appcalini»"tc 
experimtMit  and  observation  he  may  c^xi^ect  them  to  be  <onfirined.  The 
man  of  science  has  learned  to  believe  in  justification  not  by  faith,  bul 
bv  veritiiation. 

'  If  these  ideas  are  destined  to  be  more  and  more  firmly  established 
as  the  world  grows  old(»r,  if  tli(»  scientific  spirit  be  fated  to  extend 
itself  into  all  d(»partments  of  human  thought  and  to  })ecome  coexten- 
sive with  the  rang(»  of  human  knowledge,  if  as  our  race  approaches 
maturity  it  discovei-s  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  knowledge  and  but 
one  method  of  acquiring  it,  then  w(»,  who  arc  still  children,  may  justly 
feel  it  our  highest  duty  to  n^'ognize  the  advisablcness  of  improving 
natural  knowledge,  and  so  to  aid  ourselvtvs  and  our  successors  in  our 
coui-se  toward  the  noble  goal  wliich  lies  before  mankind. 

It  is  ])ecause  of  this  conviction  that  Huxley  assures  us  truth  is  l>et- 
ter  than  much  profit;  becausi*  of  it  (hat  lu»  turned  asidt*  from  his  sci- 
entific researches  in  order  to  do  his  part  in  keei>ing  pure  and  undeliled 
the  springs  of  natural  knowledge.  % 

No  one — Huxley  least  of  all — would  drcMun  of  attributing  the  ''New 
RefoiTuation  "  toany  one  man,  and  he  sptniks  of  himself  asa ''  full  private 
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who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  service  in  the  ranks  "  of  the  army  ranged 
round  the  banner  of  science;  but  the  object  to  which  his  life  was 
devoted — the  diffusion  among  men  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  ''organ- 
ized common  sense" — has  made  notable  progress  during  his  lifetime, 
and  in  this  assurance  he  tells  us  at  its  end  that  he  "shall  be  content 
to  be  remembered,  or  even  not  remembered,"  as  one  among  the  many 
who  brought  it  about. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  his  book  on  "  Hume  "  may  be  taken  as 
a  statement  of  the  motive  of  all  Huxley's  works.  "Kant  has  said 
that  the  business  of  philosophy  is  to  answer  three  questions:  What 
can  1  know?  What  ought  I  to  do?  and  For  what  may  I  hope?  But 
it  is  pretty  plain  that  these  three  resolve  themselves  in  the  long  run 
into  the  first;  for  rational  expectation  and  moral  action  are  alike 
based  upon  belief,  and  a  belief  is  void  of  justification  unless  its  sub- 
ject-matter lies  within  the  boundaries  of  positive  knowledge,  and 
unless  its  evidence  satisfies  the  conditions  of  credibility.  Fundamen- 
tally, then,  philsophy  is  the  answer  to  the  question  What  can  I 
know?" 

Huxley  is  not  di-awn  into  this  province  by  the  fierce  joy  of  contro- 
versy, nor  by  any  desire  to  join  those  who  flit  forever  over  dusky 
meadows  green  with  asphodel  in  vain  search  for  some  reality  which  is 
not  within  the  easy  reach  of  all  of  us.  His  motive  is  the  most  prac- 
tical and  serious  one  we  know — "to  learn  what  is  true  in  order  to  do 
wfeatjg  right."  This,  he  tells  us,  "is3hft-«*«ami»g--up.Qi  the  whole 
dutyj)f-maA9  forall  who  are  not  able  to  satisfy  their  mental  hunger 
with  the  .east  wind  of  authority." 

The  conclusion  of  the  wTioTiTmatter  is  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  only  one  way  to  acquire  it.  This  is  the  melody  which 
runs  through  all  his  works;  now  loud  and  clear,  now  hidden  by  the  ^ 
minor  interest  of  a  scientific  topic,  or  by  the  heat  of  controversy,  or 
by  the  charm  of  eloquence  and  literary  genius;  but  always  present, 
and  easy,  for  one  who  listens,  to  detect. 

(It  is  because  scientific  education  helps  us  to  acquire  the  method  of 
using  our  reason  rightly  in  the  search  for  truth  that  he  gave  so  much 
of  his  time  and  strength  to  the  problems  of  education.  It  is  because 
the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge  is  conclusive  proof  of  the 
value  of  this  method  that  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  popularization  of 
science.  It  is  because  his  right  to  use  this  method — the  right  which  is 
also  the  first  and  highest  of  duties — was  disputed,  that  he  entered  the 
Btormy  waters  of  controversy .\ 

*  After  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  Huxley  became  the 
most  alert  and  fearless  and  skillful  of  its  advocates — interested  in  it 
as  a  great  contribution  to  zoology.,  and  interested  in  it  also,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  a  great  contribution  to  our  views  of  natural  knowledge  and 
our  way  to  acquire  it. 
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The  a  priori  philosophers  tell  us  we  may  arrive  at  truth  by  deducing 
it  from  propositions  which  are  incapable  of  proof,  because  they  are 
self-evident  to  the  normal  man;  and  they  talk  about  the  normal  man 
as  if  he  were  a  prominent  citizen,  the  personal  acquaintance  of  all  who 
have  any  claim  to  be  considered  men  of  intellect,  and  a  familiar  face 
even  to  the  common  herd. 

The  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species  has  made  it  clear  to  the 
man  of  science  that  he  knows  no  such  person;  that  all  men  are  indi- 
vidual men,  and  the  normal  man  a  fictitious  character,  a  statistical 
average,  and  a  mere  abstraction,  which  does  not  exist  in  nature  outside 
the  minds  of  the  a  priori  philosophers. 

Nothing  can  he  deduced  from  self-evident  propositions  by  one  to 
whom  they  are  not  self-evident,  and  as  natural  selection  has  come  to 
be  better  understood  it  has  made  it  less  and  less  possible  for  the  man 
who  puts  his  faith  in  scientific  methods  of  discovering  truth,  and  is 
accustomed  to  have  that  faith  justified  by  daily  experience,  to  be  con- 
sciously false  to  his  principles  in  any  matter. 

To  what  nol)lor  end  could  life  be  devoted  than  the  attempt  to  show 
us  how  we  may  "' learn  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  sure  about  our  actions,  and  walk  surefootedly  in  this 
lifer-  No  memorial  to  Huxley  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
speody  establishment  of  that  ''intellectual  liberty  which  is  not  intel- 
lectual license"  on  a  basis  so  firm  that  the  struggle  to  obtain  it  shall 
become  a  forgotten  antiquity.  If,  as  the  end  of  his  lifelong  labor, 
intellectual  freedom  is  established  on  a  basis  so  firm  that  we  are  no 
longer  willing  to  accept  either  authority  or  deduction  from  so-called 
self-evident  truths  as  a  substitute  for  discovery  and  verification,  this 
is  his  })e.st  monument,  even  if  the  man  should  quickly  be  forgotten  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  and  even  if  he  was  sometimes  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  attempts  to  walk  by  verification. 
r  ( In  1SH8  he  tells  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  possessed  of  only  two 
beliefs  in  order  that  we  may  successfully  perform  our  plain  duty  and 
make  the  little  corner  we  can  influence  a  little  less  ignorant  and  a  little 
less  miseraVjle  than  we  found  it.  The  first  of  these  beliefs,  he  tells  us, 
is  that  the  order  of  nature  is  discovei'able  bv  our  faculties  to  an  extent 
which  is  practically  unlimited;  the  second,  that  our  volition  counts 
for  something  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of  events.  Each  of  these 
beliefs  may  be  verified,  he  assures  us,  as  often  as  we  like  to  try;  and 
common  folks,  no  dou])t,  agree  with  him.) 

The  progress  of  science,  especially  the  progress  of  biological  science, 
during  the  next  twenty-Hve  years,  convinced  Huxley,  as  it  has  con- 
vinced all  thoughtful  men,  that  we  ourselv(»s  may  prove  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  that  order  of  nature  which,  in  unbroken  continuity,  composes 
the  sum  of  all  that  is,  and  has  been,  and  shall  be,  and  this  seems  to  him 
to  show  that  our  volition  has  no  more  to  do  with  our  conduct  than 
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If  histk  of  the  locomotive  engine  has  to  do  with  the  movement  of 

;  l>e<«use  he  believes  that  proof  that  we  never  do  anything 

b  exhaustive  knowledge  of  our  bodily  machinery  might  not  lead  one 

)ct  would  show  that  our  conduct  is  "  predestined  "  and  inevitable 

Ipeceasury.     So,  he  aj^ks  us,  in  1892,  to  change  his  words,  and  in 

ve  of  tlie  familiar  conviction,  which  may  be  verified  as  often  as  we 

<  to  try,  that  our  volition  counts,  read  that  it  is  not  volition  but 

1  physiciil  state  of  which  volition  is  the  expression  which  counts  for 

tnething  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of  events— counting,  I  take  it, 

rotk  may  be  expected  to  count  as  a  condition  of  the  coui-se  of  the 

"  ream. 

_  I  fail  to  see  why  anyone  should  object  to  this  amendment,  considci"ing 
^^  in  itself,  even  if  one  see  reaj^ou  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  accepted  as 
^*5  substitute  for  the  original  stAtenient.  'I'he  assertion  that  the  phys- 
^^eal  state  of  which  volition  is  the  sign  does  count  as  a  condition  of  the 
^^wurse  of  events  might  no  doubt  Ik'  verified  experimentally  as  often  as 
^one  has  the  opportunity,  for  it  may  l>e  that  it  is  included  in  the  decla- 
ration that  the  order  of  nature  is  discoverable  by  our  faculties.    AVhat 

■  I  do  fail  to  discover  is  any  antagonism  between  it  and  the  original 

•  statement  that  our  volition  counts;  and  Huxley  is  unal>]e  to  abide 

■  firmly  and  consistently  by  the  declaration  that  it  doe^  not  count.     In 

■  1894,  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  tells  usthat,  if  our  convic- 

*  \aon  that  there  lies  within  us  a  fund  of  energy  operating  intelligently, 
'     and  BO  far  akin  to  that  which  pervades  the  universe  that  it  is  compe- 
tent to  influence  and  modify  the  cosmic  process,  is  logicallj-  absurd, 
because  our  conduct  w  part  and  parcel  of  the  cosmic  process,  he  is 
sorry  for  logic,  because  the  facts  are  so. 

Huxley  reminds  us,  and  does  well  to  remind  us,  that  logical  (■on.se- 
quences  are  the  beacon  of  wise  men  and  the  bugbear  of  fools,  and  while 
deductive  philosophy  may  be  expected  to  land  its  disciples  in  contra- 
dictions which  no  mere  himian  wisdom  can  reconcile,  it  is  a  hard  thing 
for  one  who  tries  to  walk  by  verification  to  rest  willingly  in  incon- 
sistency. 

Our  well-founded  conviction  that  there  is  no  interference  with 
nature,  no  interruption  in  the  cosmic  process,  is  a  conviction  that 
nature  is  orderly,  but  not  that  it  is  inevitable  or  predetermined  or 
necessary,  for  order  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  an  agent  or  a  cause  of 
things. 

Huxley  declares  that  all  things  are  working  out  their  "predestined" 
courses  of  evolution,  but  he  also  reminds  us  that  evolution  is  not  an 
explanation  of  the  cosmic  process,  but  merely  a  generalized  statement 
of  the  methods  and  resuitii  of  that  process.  Is  it  not  clear  that  no 
statement  can  predestine  anything,  and  that  no  amount  of  knowledge 
of  a  process  and  no  amount  of  discovery  as  to  what  is  going  on  can  tell 
us  who  or  what  is  carrying  it  on,  or  whether  the  activity  of  which  the 
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cosmic  process  is  the  expression  is  predestined  or  spontaneous?  Proc- 
esses, evolutionary  or  otherwise,  are  matters  of  fact.  There  is  nothing 
of  power  or  agency  included  in  the  notion  of  a  process. 

^^The  tenacity  of  the  wonderful  fallacy  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
agents,  instead  of  being,  as  they  really  are,  a  mere  record  of  experi- 
ence, upon  which  we  base  our  interpretation  of  that  which  does 
happen  and  our  anticipation  of  what  we  expect  to  happen,  is  a 
remarkable  psychological  fact,"  says  Huxley.  '*  If  it  should  be  worth 
anybody's  while  to  hunt  for  examples  of  such  misuse  of  language  on 
my  own  part,"  says  he,  "  I  am  not  at  all  sure  he  might  not  succeed.  If 
I  am  guilty  I  do  penance  beforehand,  and  I  only  hope  I  may  deter 
others  from  committing  the  like  fault." 

Huxley  believes  that  proof  that  our  conduct,  or  anything  else,  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  cosmic  process,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than 
one  might  have  expected  if  he  had  known  all  about  primitive  nebulosity, 
would  show  that  our  volition  is  only  "  so  called,"  and  that  it  is  the  empty 
and  meaningless  acxiompaniment  of  our  bodily  activity. 

If  it  is  misuse  of  language  which  leads  him  to  this  conclusion — if  it 
does  not  follow  from  the  premises — it  is  surely  worth  while  to  point 
this  out,  not  in  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but  solely  that  othei's  may  be 
deterred  from  committing  the  like  fault. 

''The  necessity  bf  any  action,  either  of  matter  or  of  mind,"  says 
Hume,  ''is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  quality  of  the  agent,  but  in  any 
thinking  and  intelligent  being  who  may  consider  the  action."  Hume 
regards  this  obvious  truth  as  evidence  that  our  feeling  of  freedom  in 
willing  and  doing  is  nothing  more  than  a  singular  effect  of  custom;  but 
may  it  not  rather  be  the  notion  of  necessity  which  is  a  singular  effect 
of  custom?  If  necessity  is  not  a  quality  of  the  agent,  but  of  the  spec- 
tator, may  it  not  be  that  the  quality  of  freedom  in  willing  and  doing — 
if  there  be  such  freedom — is  not,  properly  speaking,  in  any  spectator 
who  may  consider  the  action,  but  in  the  free  and  intelligent  agent? 

"  I  take  it  for  demonstrable,"  says  Huxley,  "that  it  is  utterl}'^  impos- 
sible to  prove  that  anything  whatever  may  not  be  the  effect  of  a  material 
and  necessary  cause,  and  that  human  logic  is  equally'  incompetent  to 
prove  that  any  act  is  really  spontaneous."  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
he  is  sorry  for  logic  if  there  is  any  antagonism  between  this  opinion 
and  belief  in  our  ability  "to  influence  and  modify  the  cosmic  process." 
If  the  opinion  is  well  warranted,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be,  may  it  not  be 
valid  only  because  logic  never  does  tell  us  an}^  matter  of  fact?  May  it 
not  be  because  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  prove  b}^  logic  that  anything 
whatever  is  the  effect  of  a  necessary  cause,  that  it  is  also  impossible 
thus  to  prove  that  any  event  is  not  the  effect  of  that  sort  of  cause?  If 
human  logic  is  utterly  incompetent  to  prove  that  all  acts,  or  any  acts, 
are  or  are  not  really  spontaneous,  may  it  not  be  that  some  acts  are 
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really  so  in  the  most  literal  meaning  of  the  word?    And  if  any  of  my 
acts  are  really  spontaneous,  is  not  my  responsibility  for  them  complete? 

If,  for  all  we  know,  or  can  expect  to  know,  our  moral  responsibility 
may  be  complete,  is  not  this  all  one  for  all  practical  and  intellectual 
and  moral  ends,  as  if  it  were  known  to  be  complete?  If  wise  and 
prudent,  must  not  he  who  does  not  know  whether  his  liability  is 
limited  or  unlimited  act  as  if  it  were  unlimited?  Is  it  not  practically 
unlimited  if  he  knows  no  limit,  and  may  it  not  be  actually  so? 

May  not  the  eloquent  words  in  which  Huxley  teaches  the  advisable- 
ness  of  improving  natural  knowledge  be  more  true  to  nature  than  the 
ecclesiastical  dogma  that  there  is  only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  in 
our  attempts  to  seek  and  to  search  out  by  msdom  concerning  the 
things  that  are  done  under  the  sun;  because  our  conduct,  being  part 
and  parcel  of  the  cosmic  process,  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  empty 
and  meaningless  accompaniment  of  the  predestined  activity  of  our 
bodily  machinery? 
]^  ^Like  all  strong  men  of  intellect,  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  that 
endless  malady  of  thought  which  infests  us,  Huxley  devoted  the  best 
of  his  powers  to  a  search  for  the  meaning  of  that  natural  world  which 
we  find  so  full  of  delight  and  entertainment  and  instruction,  and  also 
so  full  of  pain  and  sorrow  and  evil.  The  problem  of  ethics  was  never 
far  from  his  thoughts,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  with  this  in  mind  that  he 
warns  us  it  is  better  to  think  wrongly  than  to  think  confusedly,  because 
he  who  is  obscure  can  come  to  no  stable  conclusion,  while  he  who  is 
wrong  may,  if  his  mind  be  clear,  some  day  run  against  a  fact  which 
may  set  him  right. 

No  one  who  is  perplexed  by  the  awful  majesty  of  nature,  and  by  the 
mystery  of  our  own  relation  to  the  world  around  us,  can  fail  to  find 
profit  in  Huxley's  reflections,  for  they  are  always  fearless  and  honest 
and  clear,  even  if  they  may  be  hard  to  reconcile  with  one  another. 

When,  in  his  early  manhood,  death  first  invades  his  home  and  takes 
his  first-born  little  son,  he  tells  us,  in  a  letter  to  a  sympathetic  friend: 
''  The  more  I  know  intimately  of  the  lives  of  other  men  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  my  own)  the  more  obvious  to  me  is  it  that  the  wicked  does  not 
flourish  nor  is  ^he  righteous  punished.  But  for  this  to  be  clear  we 
must  bear  in  mind  what  almost  all  forget,  that  the  rewards  of  life  are 
contingent  upon  obedience  to  the  whole  law — physical  as  well  as 
moral — ^and  that  moral  obedience  will  not  atone  for  physical  sin,  or 
vice  versa." 

In  his  latest  public  utterance  in  his  old  age,  he  tells  us:  '^If  there  is 
a  generalization  from  the  facts  of  human  life  which  has  the  assent  of 
all  thoughtful  men  in  every  age  and  country,  it  is  that  the  violator  of 
ethical  rules  constantly  escapes  the  punishment  which  he  deserves; 
that  the  wicked  flourishes  like  a  green  bay  tree;  that  the  sins  of  the 
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fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children;  that  in  the  reahn  of  nature  igno- 
rance is  punished  just  as  severely  as  willful  wrong:  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  innocent  beings  suffer  for  the  crime  or  the  uninten- 
tional trespass  of  one/- 

These  two  efforts  to  find  meaning  in  the  "sum  of  the  customs  of 
matter"  can  not  both  be  entirely  right,  although  both  may  be  par- 
tially right.  We  must  also  remember  that  one  may  find  serious  flaws 
in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  riddle  of  existence,  even  if  he  have  no 
answer  of  his  own.  Of  Huxley-s  two  utterances  upon  the  ethical 
problem,  the  latest  seems  to  me  to  present,  to  the  inquirer  who 
approaches  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  biolog^ical  sci- 
ence, certain  grave  difficulties  from  which  the  first  is  free. 

If  5  reflecting  upon  some  partial  view  of  our  experience,  we  regard 
it  as  a  whole,  forgetting  that  it  is  a  part  and  not  the  whole,  the  results 
of  our  reflections  maj^  seem  to  be  the  obvious  conclusion  of  sound 
reasoning,  when  they  are  no  better  than  illustrations  of  the  threadbare 
falla<*y  of  the  undistributed  middle.  Our  minds  are  so  constituted 
that  a  path  which  our  thoughts  have  oni-e  followed  becomes  easier 
with  each  new  venture,  while  it  grows  harder  at  the  same  time  for  us 
to  consider  what  lies  outside  the  !>orders  of  this  path.  Xo  rational 
being,  whose  mind  is  such  as  we  find  ours  to  be.  can  treat  a  part  as  a 
complete  and  independent  subject  for  reflection  without  danger  of 
forgetting  that  it  is  not  the  whole  but  only  a  part. 

**When  the  ancient  sage  looked  the  world,  and  especially-  human 
life,  in  the  face."  says  Huxley,  *"he  found  it  as  hard  as  we  do  to  bring 
the  course   of  evolution   into   harmonv    with   even   the   elenientarv 

requiromeiits  of  the  ethical  ideal  of  the  just  and  the  good.'' 

Cnn  we  seek  for  meaning  in  any  natunil  world  except  the  one  we 
know,  and  are  not  the  things  we  know  our  own  knowledge  r  May 
not  the  ancient  sage,  in  his  efforts  to  contemplate  as  a  sjxH'tator  an 
experience  which  would  not  be  at  all  if  it  were  not  hi>  ex|>erience, 
have  forgotten  that  it  is  only  through  his  own  eyes  that  he  can 
look  the  world  in  the  facef  If  I  am  to  find  anv  ethii-sU  lesson  in 
nature,  must  I  not  ask  whether  the  universe  of  which  1  am  a  jjart 
teaches  me  any  nionil  lesson  f  Can  I,  with  meaning  in  my  word>.  ask 
whether  it  would  teach  a  moral  lesson  to  an  unconcerned  spectator? 

"Brought  befoix?  the  trilmnal  of  ethics,  the  c*osmos  might  woll  seem 
to  stand  condemned."  savs  Huxlev.  **The  consilience  of  man  revolted 
against  the  moral  indifference  of  nature,  and  the  micrtHH>sniic  atom 
should  have  found  the  macnx^osm  jruiltv.  But  few  have  ventured  to 
record  that  verdiit."  Is  not  failure  to  record  a  verdict  according  to 
the  evidence  to  he  ivg:irded  as  doubt  whether  all  the  pertinent  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  f  May  not  the  reservation  of  its  venlict  by 
the  microcosm  be  the  expression  of  an  unfornuilated  conviction  that 
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the  macrocosm  would  not  be  what  it  is  if  the  microcosmic  atom  were 
not  questioning  it — a  conviction  that  the  distinction  between  the  atom 
which  considers  its  verdict  and  the  natural  world  which  awaits  sen- 
tence is  not  a  distinction  which  we  find  in  naturj^,  but  one  that  we 
make  by  abstraction  and  generalization,  considering  a  part  as  if  it  were 
the  whole,  and  then  forgetting  that  it  is  only  a  part  and  not  the 
whole? 

Is  the  attempt  to  find  out  whether  nature  teaches  a  moral  lesson 
anything  more  or  less  than  the  question  whether  I  am  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  being,  able  to  act  wisely  or  foolishly,  and  to  do  right 
and  wrong? 

Huxley  tells  us  the  perplexities  of  ethic«  spring  from  the  conflict 
between  man  as  a  product  of  the  cosmic  process  and  man  as  a  member 
of  organized  society.  He  says  that  while  the  self-assertive  ape  and 
tiger  promptings  of  the  natural  man,  which  the  ethical  man  brands  by 
the  name  of  sins,  are  the  products  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  life  as 
a  member  of  an  artificially  organized  polity  demands  self-restraint 
instead  of  self-assertion,  and  is,  in  so  far,  antagonistic  to  natural 
selection. 

One  may  well  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  greatest  of  all  the  advocates 
of  Darwin's  work  has,  in  any  degree,  failed  to  understand  it.  Yet  a 
moment's  thought  seems  to  be  all  that  is  needed  to  discover  that  the 
success  which  survives  the  stiniggle  for  existence  is  success  in  rearing 
progeny,  and  not  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  It  is  because  all  my 
ancestors  in  my  long  natural  history  did,  on  the  whole,  act  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  my  interest  rather  than  their  own,  whenever  there 
was  any  incompatibility  between  the  two,  that  I  am  in  existence.  He 
who  perceives  that  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger  and  the  salacity  of  the  ape 
are  as  altruistic  in  origin  as  the  industry-  of  the  bee  and  the  mother's 
love  for  her  child,  can  no  longer  wonder  if  something  in  his  own 
nature  impels  him  to  acts  which  are  not  to  his  personal  liking  or 
advantage;  for  the  ethical  nature  of  civilized  man  is  nothing  more 
than  one  might  have  expected  from  his  natural  history.  It  is  no  more 
antagonistic  to  the  cosmic  process  than  the  fall  of  a  stone. 

It  is  not  as  an  independent  whole,  but  as  part  of  the  universe,  that 
the  stone  illustrates  the  law  of  gravitation.  If  one  were  to  consider 
it  a  complete  and  unconditioned  being,  and  then  hunt  within  it  for  a 
gravitative  principle,  would  he  be  any  more  absurd  than  the  ancient 
sage  who  forgets  that  it  is  through  his  own  eyes  that  he  attempts  to 
look  nature  in  the  face  and  find  out  its  meaning  ? 

May  not  man's  place  in  nature  teach  to  the  humble-minded  natural- 
ist something  about  ethics  that  was  hidden  from  the  ancient  sage  if 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  HUXLEY. 


By  John  Fiske. 


The  recent  publication  of  an  admirable  memoir  of  Huxley,  by  his 
son  Leonard,*  has  awakened  in  me  old  memories  of  some  of  the  pleas- 
antest  scenes  I  have  ever  known.  The  book  is  written  in  a  spirit  of 
charming  frankness,  and  is  thickly  crowded  with  details  not  one  of 
which  could  well  be  spared.  A  notable  feature  is  the  copiousness  of 
the  extracts  from  familiar  letters,  in  which  everything  is  faithfully 
reproduced,  even  to  the  genial  nonsense  that  abounds,  or  the  big,  big 
D  that  sometimes,  though  rarely,  adds  its  pungent  flavor.  Huxley 
was  above  all  things  a  man  absolutely  simple  and  natural;  he  never 
posed,  was  never  starched,  or  prim,  or  on  his  good  behavior;  and  he 
was  nothing  if  not  playful.  A  biography  that  brings  him  before  us, 
robust  and  lifelike  on  every  page,  as  this  book  does,  is  surely  a  model 
biography.  A  brief  article,  like  the  present,  can  not  even  attempt  to 
do  justice  to  it,  but  I  am  moved  to  jot  down  some  of  the  reminiscences 
and  reflections  which  it  has  awakened. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  fact  of  Huxley's  existence  was  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1861,  when  I  was  a  sophomore  at  Harvard.  The  second  serial 
number  of  Herbert  Spencer's  First  Principles,  which  had  just  arrived 
from  London,  and  on  which  I  was  feasting  my  soul,  contained  an 
interesting  reference  to  Huxley's  views  concerning  a  '*pre-geologic 
past  of  unknown  duration."  In  the  next  serial  number  a  footnote 
informed  the  reader  that  the  phrase  ''persistence  of  force,"  since 
become  so  famous,  was  suggested  by  Huxley,  as  avoiding  an  objection 
which  Spencer  had  raised  to  the  current  expression  "conservation  of 
force."  Further  references  to  Huxley,  as  also  to  Tyndall,  in  the  course 
of  the  book,  left  me  with  a  vague  conception  of  the  three  friends  as, 
after  a  certain  fashion,  partners  in  the  business  of  scientific  research 
and  generalization. 

*  Copyright,  1901,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Reprinted  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  February,  1901,  by  special  permission  of  the  author  and  his  publishers, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

'  life  and  letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  by  his  son,  Leonard  Huxley.  In  two 
volumes.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1900. 
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Some  such  vague  conception  was  developed  in  the  mind  of  the  gen- 
eml  public  into  divers  droll  misconceptions.  Even  as  Spencer's  famous 
phrase,  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  which  he  suggested  as  preferable  to 
'*  natural  selection,"  is  by  many  people  ascribed  to  Darwin,  so  we  used 
to  hear  wrathful  allusions  to  Huxley's  Belfast  Address,  and  similar 
absurdities.  The  climax  was  reached  in  1876,  when  Huxley  and  his 
wife  made  a  short  visit  to  the  United  States.  Early  in  that  year 
Tyndall  had  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  and  one  fine  morning  in  August  we  were 
gravely  informed  by  the  newspapers  that  "Huxley  and  his  titled 
bride  "  had  just  arrived  in  New  York.  For  our  visitors,  who  had  left 
at  home  in  London  seven  goodly  children,  some  of  them  approaching 
maturity,  this  item  of  news  was  a  source  of  much  merriment. 

To  return  to  my  story:  It  was  not  long  before  m}'^  notion  of  Huxley 
came  to  be  that  of  a  very  sharply  defined  and  powerful  individuality; 
for  such  he  appeared  in  his  lectures  on  the  Origin  of  Species  and  in  his 
Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  both  published  in  1863.  Not 
long  afterwards,  in  reading  the  lay  sermon  on  The  Advisableness  of 
Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  I  felt  that  here  was  a  poetic  soul 
whom  one  could  not  help  loving.  In  those  days  I  fell  in  with  Youmans, 
who  had  come  back  from  England  bubbling  and  brimming  over  with 
racy  anecdotes  about  the  philosophers  and  men  of  science.  Of  course 
the  Soapy  Sam  incident  was  not  forgotten,  and  Youmans's  version  of 
it,  which  was  purely  from  hearsay,  could  make  no  pretension  to  verbal 
accuracy;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  worth  citing.  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley 
has  carefully  compared  several  versions  from  eye  and  ear  witnesses, 
together  with  his  father's  own  conmients,  and  I  do  not  know  where  one 
could  find  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  diflSculty  of  attaining 
absolute  accuracy  in  writing  even  contemporary  history. 

As  1  heard  the  antedote  from  Youmaiis:  It  was  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Oxford  in  1860,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  epoch-making  book,  and  while  people  in  general  were  wag- 
ging their  heads  at  it,  that  the  subject  came  up  for  discussion  before  a 
fashionable  and  hostile  audience.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  the  plausible 
and  self-complacent  Bishop  of  Oxford,  commonly  known  as  ''Soapy 
Sam,"  launched  out  in  a  rash  speech,  conspicuous  for  its  ignorant  mis- 
statements, and  highly  seasoned  with  appeals  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
audience,  upon  whose  lack  of  intelligence  the  speaker  relied.  Near 
him  sat  Huxley,  already  eminent  as  a  man  of  science,  and  known  to  look 
favorably  upon  Darwinism,  but  more  or  less  youthful  withal,  only  five 
and  thirty,  so  that  the  bishop  anticipated  sport  in  badgering  him.  At 
the  close  of  his  speech  he  suddenly  turned  upon  Huxley  and  begged 
to  })e  informed  if  the  learned  gentleman  was  really  willing  to  be 
regarded  m  the  descendant  of  a  monkey.     Eager  self-confidence  had 
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blinded  the  bishop  to  the  tactical  blunder  in  thus  coaraely  inviting  a 
retort.  Huxley  was  instantly  upon  his  feet  with  a  speech  demolishing 
the  bishop's  card  house  of  mistakes;  and  at  the  close  he  observed  that 
since  a  question  of  personal  preferences  had  been  very  improperly 
brought  into  the  discussion  of  a  scientific  theory  he  felt  free  to  con- 
fess that  if  the  alternatives  were  descent,  on  the  one  hand  from  a 
respectable  monkey,  or  on  the  other  from  a  bishop  of  the  English 
Church  who  could  stoop  to  such  misrepresentations  and  sophisms  as 
the  audience  had  lately  listened  to,  he  should  declare  in  favor  of  the 
monkey. 

Now  this  was  surely  not  what  Huxley  said,  nor  how  he  said  it.  His 
own  account  is  that,  at  Soapy  Sam's  insolent  taunt,  he  simply  whis- 
pered to  his  neighbor,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  ^'  The  Lord  hath  delivered 
him  into  my  hands,"  a  remark  which  that  excellent  old  gentleman 
received  with  a  stolid  stare.  Huxley  sat  quiet  until  the  chairman 
called  him  up.  His  concluding  retort  seems  to  have  been  most  care- 
fully reported  by  John  Richard  Green,  then  a  student  at  Oxford,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  Boyd  Dawkins:  ^'1  asserted — and  I  repeat — that  a 
man  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  having  an  ape  for  his  grandfather. 
If  there  were  an  ancestor  whom  I  should  feel  shame  in  recalling,  it  would 
rather  be  a  man — a  man  of  restless  and  versatile  intellect — who,  not 
content  with  an  equivocal  success  in  his  own  sphere  of  activity, 
plunges  into  scientific  questions  with  which  he  has  no  real  acquaint- 
ance, only  to  obscure  them  by  an  aimless  rhetoric,  and  distract  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  from  the  real  point  at  issue  by  eloquent 
digressions  and  skilled  appeals  to  religious  prejudice."  This  can 
hardly  be  accurate;  no  electric  effect  could  have  been  wrought  by  so 
long-winded  a  sentiment.  I  agree  with  a  writer  in  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine that  this  version  is  "  much  too  Green,"  but  it  doubtless  gives  the 
purport  of  what  Huxley  probably  said  in  half  as  many  but  far  more 
picturesque  and  fitting  words.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  electric  effect 
is  best  preserved  in  the  Youmans  version,  in  spite  of  its  manifest  ver- 
bal inaccuracy.  It  is  curious  to  read  that  in  the  ensuing  buzz  of 
excitement  a  lady  fainted  and  had  to  be  carried  from  the  room;  but 
the  audience  were  in  general  quite  alive  to  the  bishop's  blunder  in 
manners  and  tactics,  and,  with  the  genuine  English  love  of  fair  play, 
they  loudly  applauded  Huxley.  From  that  time  forth  it  was  recog- 
nized  that  he. was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  browbeaten.  As  for 
Bishop  Wilberf orce,  he  carried  with  him  from  the  affray  no  bitter- 
ness, but  was  always  afterwards  most  courteous  to  his  castigator. 

When  Huxley  had  his  scrimmage  with  Congreve,  in  1869,  over  the 
scientific  aspects  of  positivism,  I  was  giving  lectures  to  post-graduate 
classes  at  Harvard  on  the  positive  philosophy.  I  never  had  any  liking 
for  Comte  or  his  ideas,  but  entertained  an  absurd  notion  that  the  epi- 
thet '*  positive"  was  a  proper  and  convenient  one  to  apply  to  scientific 
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iiiothods  and  scientific  philosophy  in  general.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion I  attacked  sundry  statements  of  Huxley  with  (luite  unneces- 
sary warmth,  for  such  is  the  supeiHuous  belligerency  of  youth.  The 
World  reported  my  lectures  in  full,  insomuch  that  eacJi  one  filled  six 
or  seven  columns,  and  the  editor,  Manton  Marble,  sent  copies  regularly 
to  Huxlov  and  others.  Four  years  afterwards  I  went  to  London  to 
spend  some  time  there  in  finishing  Cosmic  Philosophy  and  getting  it 
through  the  press.  1  had  corresponded  with  Spencer  for  several  years, 
and  soon  after  my  arrival  he  gave  one  of  his  exquisite  little  dinners  at 
his  own  lodgings.  Spencer's  omniscience  extended  to  the  kitchen,  and 
as  composer  of  a  menu  neithin*  CarSme  nor  Francatelli  could  have 
surpassed  him.  The  other  guests  were  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Lewes,  and 
Hughlings  Jackson.  Huxley  took  }>ut  little  notice  of  me,  and  I  fan- 
cied that  something  in  those  lectures  nuist  have  offended  him.  But 
two  or  three  weeks  later  Spencer  took  me  to  the  dinner  of  the  x  Club, 
all  the  members  of  which  were  present  except  Lubbock.  When  the 
coffee  was  served  Huxley  brought  his  chair  around  to  my  side  and 
talked  with  me  the  rest  of  the  evening.  My  impression  was  that  he 
was  the  cosiest  man  I  had  ever  met.  He  ended  })y  inviting  me  to  his 
house  for  the  next  Sunday  at  6,  for  what  he  <*alled  '-tall  tea." 

This  was  the  introduction  to  a  series  of  experiences  so  delightful 
that,  if  one  could  only  repeat  them,  the  living  over  again  all  the  bad 
quartei's  of  an  hour  in  one's  lifetime  would  not  be  too  high  a  price  to 
pay.  1  was  already  at  home  in  several  London  households,  but  nowhere 
was  anything  so  sweet  as  the  cordial  welcome  in  that  cosy  drawing- 
room  on  Marlborough  Place,  where  the  great  natui*alist  l>ecame  sim- 
ply "'  Pater"  (pronounced  Patter),  to  be  pulled  about  and  tousled  and 
kissed  ))v  those  lovely  children.  Nor  could  anything  so  warm  the 
heart  of  an  exile  (if  so  melancholy  a  term  can  properly  be  applied  to 
anybody  sojourning  in  beloved  London)  as  to  have  the  little  7-year-old 
miss  climb  into  one's  lap  and  ask  for  fairy  tales,  whereof  I  luckily  had 
an  ample  repertoire.  Nothing  could  ))e  found  more  truly  hospit«})le 
than  the  long  dinner  tible,  where  our  beaming  host  used  to  explain, 
"  Because  this  is  called  a  tea  is  no  reason  why  a  man  shouldn't  pledge 
his  friend  in  a  stoup  of  Rhenish,  or  even  in  a  noggin  of  Glenlivet,  if 
h(^  has  a  mind  to."  At  the  end  of  our  first  evening  1  was  told  that  a 
phite  would  be  set  for  me  every  Sunday,  and  I  nuist  never  fail  to  come. 
After  two  or  three  Sundays,  however,  1  })egan  to  feel  afniid  of  pre- 
suming too  much  upon  the  cordiality  of  these  new  friends,  and  so,  by 
a  superhuman  effort  of  self-control,  and  at  the  cost  of  unspeakable 
wretchedness,  1  stayed  away.  For  this  truancy  1  was  promptly  called 
to  account,  a  shamefast  confession  was  extorted,  and  penalties,  vague 
but  dire,  were  denounced  in  case  of  a  second  offense;  so  I  never  missed 
another  Sunday  evening  till  the  time  came  for  leaving  Loudon. 
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Part  of  the  evening  used  to  be  spent  in  the  little  overcrowded  library 
before  a  blazing  fire,  while  we  discussed  all  manner  of  themes — scien- 
tific or  poetical,  practical  or  philosophical,  religious  or  aesthetic.  Hux- 
ley, like  a  true  epicure,  smoked  the  sweet  little  briarwood  pipe,  but 
he  seemed  to  take  especial  satisfaction  in  seeing  me  smoke  very  large 
full-flavored  Havanas  from  a  box  which  some  Yankee  admirer  had  sent 
him.  Whatever  subject  came  uppermost  in  our  talk,  I  was  always 
impressed  with  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  information  and  the 
keenness  of  his  judgments;  but  that  is,  of  course,  what  any  apprecia- 
tive reader  can  gather  from  his  writings.  Unlike  Spencer,  he  was  an 
omniverous  reader.  Of  historical  and  lit^.mr}'  knowledge,  such  as  one 
usually  gets  from  books,  Spencer  had  a  great  deal,  and  of  an  accurate 
and  well-digested  sort.  He  had  some  incomprehensible  way  of  absorb- 
ing it  through  the  pores  of  his  skin — at  least,  he  never  seemed  to  read 
lK)oks.  Huxley,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  read  everything  worth 
reading — history,  politics,  metaphysics,  poetry,  novels,  even  books  of 
science;  for  perhaps  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
eml  world  of  readers  that  no  great  man  of  science  owes  his  scientific 
knowledge  to  books.  Huxley's  colossal  knowledge  of  the  animal  king- 
dom was  not  based  upon  the  study  of  Cuvier,  Baer,  and  other  prede- 
cessors, but  upon  direct  personal  examination  of  thousands  of  organ- 
isms, living  and  extinct.  He  cherished  a  wholesome  contempt  for  , 
mere  bookishness  in  matters  of  science,  and  carried  on  war  to  the 
knife  against  the  stupid  methods  of  education  in  vogue  forty  years 
ago,  when  students  were  expected  to  learn  something  of  chemistry  or 
palaeontology  by  reading  about  black  oxide  of  manganese  or  the  den- 
tition of  anoplotherium.  A  i*ash  clergyman  once,  without  further 
equipment  in  natural  history  than  some  desultory  reading,  attacked 
the  Darwinian  theory  in  some  sundry  magazine  articles,  in  which  he 
miule  himself  uncommonly  merry  at  Huxley's  expense.  This  was 
intended  to  dmw  the  great  man's  fire;  and  as  the  batteries  remained 
silent  the  author  proceeded  to  write  to  Huxley,  calling  his  attention 
to  the  articles,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  mock  modesty,  asking 
advice  as  to  the  further  study  of  these  deep  questions.  Huxley's 
answer  was  brief  and  to  the  point:  ''Take  a  cockroach  and  dissect  it!" 

Too  exclusive  devotion,  however,  to  scalpel  and  micToscope  may 
leave  a  man  of  science  narrow  and  one-sided,  dead  to  some  of  the  most 
interesting  iuspects  of  human  life.  But  Huxley  was  keenly  alive  in  all 
directions,  and  would  have  enjoyed  mastering  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge if  the  days  had  only  been  long  enough.  He  found  rest  and  rec- 
reation in  change  of  themes,  and  after  a  long  day's  scientific  work  at 
South  Kensington  would  read  Syl)el's  French  Revolution,  or  Lange's 
History  of  Materialism,  or  the  last  new  novel,  until  the  witching  hour 
of  midnight.     This  reading  was  in  various  languages.     Without  a 
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uiiivcrMity  education,  Huxley  had  a  remarkably  good  knowledge  of 
Latin.  He  wan  fond  of  Spinoza,  and  every  once  in  a  while,  in  thf 
course  of  our  chats,  he  would  exclaim,  "  Come,  now,  let's  see  what  oW 
Benedict  has  to  say  about  itl  There's  no  better  man."  Then  be  would 
take  the  book  from  its  shelf,  and  while  we  both  looked  on  the  page  be 
would  give  voice  to  bis  own  comments  in  a  broad  liberal  paraphrase 
that  showed  his  sound  and  scholar-like  appreciation  of  every  point  in 
the  Latin  text.  A  spirited  and  racy  version  it  would  have  been  htd 
he  ever  undertaken  to  transUte  Spinoza.  So  I  remember  saying  once, 
but  he  replied:  "We  must  leave  it  for  young  Fred  Pollock,  whom] 
think  you  have  seen;  he  is  ehy  and  doesn't  say  much,  but  I  can  tell 
yon,  whatever  he  does  ia  sure  to  be  amazingly  good."  They  who  are 
familiar  with  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  noble  book  on  Spinoza,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  other  works,  will  recognize  tJie  truth  of  the  prophefj. 

Huxley  had  also  a  mastery  of  French,  Italian,  and  Cterman,  and 
perhaps  of  some  other  modern  langu^es.  Angelo  Heilprin  says  Uait 
he  found  hiui  studying  Russian,  chiefly  in  order  to  acquire  a  thorougb 
familiarity  with  the  work  of  the  great  anatomist,  Kovalevsky.  How 
far  he  may  have  carried  that  study  I  know  not;  but  his  son  tells  as 
that  it  was  also  in  middle  life  that  he  began  Greek,  in  order  to  read  at 
first  hand  Aristotle  and  the  New  Testament.  To  read  Aristotle  with 
critical  discernment  requires  an  extremely  good  knowledge  of  Greek; 
and  if  Huxley  got  so  far  as  that,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  heariog 
that  he  could  enjoy  th'e  Homeric  poems  in  the  original. 

I  suppose  there  were  few  topics  in  the  heavens  or  on  earth  that  did 
not  get  overhauled  at  that  little  library  fireside.  At  one  time  it  would 
lie  politic*,  and  my  friend  would  thank  God  that,  whatever  mistakes 
he  mi^rbt  have  made  in  life,  ho  had  never  Iwwed  the  knee  to  either  of 
those  intolerable  hiuubugs.  Louis  Napoleon  or  Benjamin  Disraeli. 
Without  admitting  that  the  shifty  Jew  desened  to  be  placed  on  quite 
so  low  a  plane  as  Hortcn.-ic  Itenuharnais's  feeble  son.  we  can  easily  see 
how  distasteful  he  would  l>e  to  a  man  of  Huxley's  earnest  and  whole- 
souled  directnoss.  But  antitvUliy  to  nisraeli  did  not  in  this  case  mean 
fi>iidncjw  for  Gliidstone.  In  later  yesirw.  when  Huxley  wa*  having  hid 
groat  controver^sy  with  Gladstone,  we  tind  him  writing:  "  Seriously,  it 
is  to  me  a  grave  thing  that  the  destinies  of  this  (xmntrj-  should  at 
present  Iw  seriously  intluenoixl  liy  a  man  who.  whatever  he  may  l)e  in 
the  affairs  of  which  I  am  no  jiidgii\  is  nothing  but  a  copious  .shuffler  in 
those  which  I  do  under-itand."  In  l!>7S  there  wx-umni  a  brief  [Ja-isage 
at  arms  Itetween  Gladstone  and  Heriiert  Sjicncer.  in  which  the  groat 
state-in lan's  intellect  loi^ked  amusiitgly  small  and  rttinmonpliu-e  in  con- 
trast with  the  giant  mind  of  the  philosopher.  The  dofoat^'d  party  wa« 
left  with  no  resources  except  rhetiirical  aitilico  to  cover  his  retreat, 
and  his  general  asjicct  wa-;  foxy,  not  to  say  jcsuiticsd.  ,\t  least  so 
Huxley  declared,  and  1  thoroughly  :igrei>d  with  him.     Yet  surely  it 
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would  be  a  very  inadequate  and  unjust  estimate  of  Gladstone  which 
should  set  him  down  as  a  shuffler  and  there  leave  the  matter.  From 
the  statesman's  point  of  view  it  might  be  contended  that  Gladstone 
was  exceptionally  direct  and  frank.  But  a  statesman  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  called  upon  to  ascertain  and  exhibit  the  fundamental  facts  of  a 
case  without  bias  and  in  the  disinterested  mood  which  science  demands 
of  her  votaries.  The  statesman's  business  is  to  accomplish  sundry 
concrete  political  purposes,  and  he  measures  statements  primarily,  not 
by  their  truth,  but  by  their  availableness  as  means  toward  a  pi-actical 
end.  Pure  science  cultivates  a  widely  diflferent  habit  of  mind.  One 
could  no  more  expect  a  prime  minister,  as  such,  to  understand  Huxley's 
attitude  in  presence  of  a  scientific  problem  than  a  deaf-mute  to  com- 
prehend a  symphony  of  Beethoven.  Gladstone's  aim  was  to  score  a 
point  against  his  adversary,  at  whatever  cost,  whereas  Huxley  was  as 
quick  to  detect  his  own  mistakes  as  anybody  else's;  and  such  differ- 
ences in  temperament  were  scarcely  compatible  with  mutual  under- 
standing. 

If  absolute  loyalty  to  truth,  involving  complete  self-abnegation  in 
face  of  the  evidence,  be  the  ideal  aim  of  the  scientific  inquirer,  there 
have  been  few  men  in  whom  that  ideal  has  been  so  perfectly  realized 
as  in  Huxley.  If  ever  he  were  tempted  by  some  fancied  chann  of 
speculation  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  strict  line  of  fact,  the 
temptation  was  promptly  slaughtered  and  made  no  sign.  For  intel- 
lectual integrity  he  was  a  spotless  Sir  Galahad.  I  believe  there  was 
nothing  in  life  which  he  di'eaded  so  much  as  the  sin  of  allowing  his 
reason  to  be  hoodwinked  by  personal  predilections,  or  whatever  Fmncis 
Bacon  would  have  called  ''idols  of  the  cave."  Closely  connected  with 
this  ever  present  feeling  was  a  holy  horror  of  a  priori  convictions  of 
logical  necessity  and  of  long  festoons  of  deductive  argument  suspended 
from  such  airy  supports.  The  prime  necessity  for  him  was  to  appeal 
at  every  step  to  observation  and  experiment,  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  verification  to  rest  content  with  saying,  "I  do  not  know."  It  is 
to  Huxley,  I  believe,  that  we  owe  the  epithet  ''Agnostic,"  for  which 
all  men  of  scientific  proclivities  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  since  it 
happened  to  please  the  popular  fancy,  and  at  once  supplanted  the 
label  "Positivist,"  which  used  to  be  ruthlessly  pasted  upon  all  such 
men,  in  spite  of  their  protests  and  struggles.  No  better  word  than 
"Agnostic"  could  be  found  to  express  Huxley's  mental  temperament, 
but  with  anything  like  a  formulated  system  of  agnosticism  he  had 
little  more  to  do  than  with  other  "isnis."  He  used  to  smile  at  the 
formidable  parade  which  Lewes  was  making  with  his  Objective  Method 
and  Verification,  in  which  capital  letters  did  duty  for  part  of  the 
argument;  and  as  for  Dean  Mansel's  elaborate  agnosticism,  in  his 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  Huxley,  taking  a  hint  from  Hogarth, 
used  to  liken  him  to  a  (theological)   innkeeper  who  has  climbed 
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upon  the  signboard  of  the  rival  (scientific)  inn,  and  is  busily  sawing 
it  off,  quite  oblivious  of  the  gruesome  fact  that  he  is  sitting  upon  the 
unsupported  end !     But  while  he  thus  set  little  store  by  current  agnostic 

I  metaphysics,  Huxley's  intellectual  climate,  if  I  may  so  speak^  was 

one  of  perfect  agnosticism.  In  intimate  converse  with  him,  he  always 
seemed  to  me  a  thoroughgoing  and  splendid  representative  of  Hume; 

\  indeed,  in  his  writings  he  somewhere  lets  fall  a  remark   expressing 

a  higher  regard  for  Hume  than  for  Kant.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
we  used  to  part  company  in  our  talks;  so  long  as  it  was  a  question  of 
Berkeley  we  were  substantially  agreed,  but  when  it  came  to  Hume  we 

^  agreed  to  differ. 

•  X   It  is  this  complete  agnosticism  of  temperament,  added  to  his  abiding 

*  '    dread  of  intellectual  dishonesty,  that  explains  Huxley's  attitude  toward 

belief  in  a  future  life.  He  was  not  a  materialist;  nobody  saw  more 
clearly  than  he  the  philosophic  flimsiness  of  materialism,  and  he  looked 

\  with  strong  disapproval  upon  the  self-complacent  negations  of  L#ud- 

wig  Buechner.  Nevertheless,  with  regard  to  the  belief  in  an  immor- 
tal soul  his  position  was  avowedly  agnostic,  with  perhapn  just  the 
slightest  possible  tacit  though  reluctant  leaning  toward  the  negative. 
This  slight  bias  was  apparently  due  to  two  causes.  First,  it  is  practi- 
call}-  beyond  the  power  of  science  to  adduce  evidence  in  support  of  the 

i  soul's  survival  of  the  body,  since  the  whole  question  lies  beyond  the 

bounds  of  our  terrestrial  experience.  Huxley  was  the  last  man* to 
assume  that  the  possibilities  of  nature  are  limited  by  our  experience, 
and  I  think  he  would  have  seen  the  force  of  the  argument  that,  in 
questions  where  evidence  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  inaccessible,  our 
inability  to  produce  it  does  not  afford  even  the  slighest  prima  facie 
ground  for  a  negative  verdict.^  Nevertheless,  he  seems  to  have  felt 
as  if  the  tibseiice  of  evidence  did  afford  some  such  prima  facie  ground, 
for  in  ji  letter  to  Charles  Kingsley,  writtcMi  in  1860,  soon  after  the 
sudden  death  of  his  first  child,  he  says:  *'Had  1  lived  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies earlier,  I  could  have  fancied  a  devil  scotli ng  at  me  . 
and  asking  me  what  profit  it  was  to  have  stripped  myself  of  the  hope^s 
and  consolations  of  the  mass  of  mankind;  to  which  m^onl}'  reply  wjis, 
and  is,  O  devil!  truth  is  better  than  much  profit.  I  have  searched 
over  the  grounds  of  my  belief,  and  if  wife  and  child  and  name  and 
fauK*  were  all  to  be  lost  to  me,  one  after  the  other,  as  the  penalty, 
still  1  will  not  He.''  This  striking  declamtion  shows  that  the  second 
cause  of  the  ))ias  was  the  dread  of  self-decvption.  It  was  a  noble  exhi- 
bition of  intellectual  honesty  niised  to  a  truly  Puritanic  fervor  of  self- 
abnegation.  Just  because  life  is  sweet,  and  the  love  of  it  welUnigh 
irrepressible,  must  all  such  feelings  Ih^  susjxH'ted  as  temptei-s,  and 
frowned  out  of  our  temple  of  philosophy.  Rather  than  run  any  risk 
of  accepting  a  })elief  because  it  is  pleasant,  let  us  incur  whatever  <'hance 

* !  have  explainetl  this  point  at  s<uno  Iciiiith  in  Tho  I'nstvn  \VorI«l,  i>p.  4.S-53. 
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there  may  be  of  error  in  the  opposite  direction;  thus  we  shall  at  least 
avoid  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  Such,  I  think,  was  the  shape  which 
the  case  assumed  in  Huxley's  mind.  To  me  it  takes  a  very  diflferent 
shape;  but  1  can  not  help  feeling  that  mankind  is  going  to  be  helped 
by  such  stanch  intellectual  integrity  as  his  far  more  than  it  is  going  to 
be  helped  by  cM)nsoling  doctrines  of  whatever  sort;  and  therefore  his 
noble  self-abnegation,  even  though  it  may  have  been  greater  than  was 
called  for,  is  worthy  of  most  profound  and  solemn  homage. 

But  we  did  not  spend  the  whole  of  the  evening  in  the  little  library. 
Brierwood  and  Havana  at  length  gave  out,  and  the  drawing-room  had 
its  claims  upon  us.  There  was  a  fondness  for  music  in  the  family,  and 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  us  to  gather  around  the  piano  and  sing 
psalms,  after  which  there  would  perhaps  be  a  Beethoven  sonata,  or 
one  of  Chopin's  nocturnes,  or  perhaps  a  song.  I  can  never  forget  the 
rich  contralto  voice  of  one  bright  and  charming  daughter,  since  passed 
away,  or  t^e  refrain  of  an  old-fashioned  song  which  she  sometimes 
sang  about  ''My  love,  that  loved  me  long  ago."  From  music  it  was 
an  easy  transition  to  scraps  of  Browning  or  Goethe,  leading  to  various 
disquisitions.  Of  mirth  and  badinage  there  was  always  plenty.  I  dare 
say  there  was  not  another  room  in  London  where  so  much  exuberant 
nonsense  might  have  been  heard.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  masters 
of  the  Queen's  English  to  delight  in  torturing  it,  and  Huxley  enjoyed 
that  sort  of  pastime  as  much  as  James  Russell  Lowell.  ''Smole"  and 
"declone"  were  specimens  of  the  preterits  that  used  to  fall  from  his 
lips;  and  as  for  puns,  the  air  was  blue  with  them.  I  can  not  recall 
one  of  them  now,  but  the  following  example,  from  a  letter  of  1855 
inviting  Hooker  to  his  wedding,  will  suffice  to  show  the  quality:  ''I 
terminate  my  Baccalaureate  and  take  my  degree  of  M.  A.  trimony 
(isn't  that  atrocious?)  on  Saturday,  July  21." 

One  evening  the  conversation  happened  to  touch  upon  the  memor- 
able murder  of  Dr.  Parkman  by  Dr.  Webster,  and  I  expressed  some 
surprise  that  an  expert  chemist  like  Webster  should  have  been  so  slow 
in  getting  his  victim's  remains  out  of  the  way.  ''  Well,"  quoth  Huxley, 
"there's  a  good  deal  of  substance  in  a  human  body.  It  isn't  easy  to 
dispose  of  so  much  corpus  delicti — a  reflection  which  has  frequently 
deterred  me  when  on  the  point  of  killing  somebody."  At  such  remarks 
a  8of t  ripple  of  laughter  would  run  about  the  room,  with  nmnnurs  of 
"Oh,  Pater!"  It  was  just  the  same  in  his  lectures  to  his  students. 
In  the  simple  old  experiment  illustrating  reflex  action  a  frog,  whose 
brain  had  been  removed,  was  touched  upon  the  right  side  of  the  back 
with  a  slightly  irritating  acid,  and  would  forthwith  reach  up  with  his 
right  hind  leg  and  rub  the  place.  The  next  thing  in  order  was  to  tie 
the  right  leg,  whereupon  the  left  leg  would  come  up,  and  by  dint  of 
strenuous  effort  reach  the  itching  spot.     One  day  the  stretching  was 
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SO  violent  as  to  result  in  a  particularly  elabomte  and  comical  somer- 
sault on  the  part  of  the  frog,  whereupon  Huxley  exclaimed,  ^^  You  see, 
it  doesn't  require  much  of  a  brain  to  be  an  acrobat!"  In  an  examina- 
tion on  anatomy  a  very  callow  lad  got  the  valves  of  the  heart  wrong, 
putting  the  miti-al  on  the  right  side;  but  Huxley  took  compassion  on 
him,  with  the  remark, ''  Poor  little  beggar  I  I  never  got  them  correctly 
myself  until  I  reflected  that  a  bishop  was  never  in  the  right!"  On 
another  occasion,  at  the  end  of  a  lecture,  he  asked  one  of  the  students 
if  he  understood  it  all.  The  student  replied,  ''All,  sir,  but  one  part, 
during  which  you  stood  between  me  and  the  blackboard."  ''Ah," 
rejoined  Huxley,  ''I  did  my  best  to  make  myself  clear,  but  could  not 
make  myself  transparent!"^ 

Probably  the  most  tedious  bore  on  earth  is  the  man  who  feels  it 
incumbent  on  him  always  to  be  facetious  and  to  turn  everything  into 
a  joke.  Lynch  law  is  about  the  right  sort  of  thing  for  such  persons. 
Huxley  had  nothing  in  common  with  them.  His  drollery  was  the 
spontaneous  bubbling  over  of  the  seething  fountains  of  energy.  The 
world's  strongest  spirits,  from  Shakespeare  down,  have  been  noted  for 
playfulness.  The  prim  and  sober  creatures  who  know  neither  hov7  to 
poke  fun  nor  to  take  it  are  apt  to  be  the  persons  who  are  ridden  by 
their  work — useful  mortals  after  their  fashion,  mayhap,  but  not  inter- 
esting or  stimulating.  Huxley's  playfulness  lightened  the  burdea  of 
life  for  himself  and  for  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  I  seem  to 
see  him  now,  looking  up  from*his  end  of  the  table — for  my  place  was 
usually  at  Mrs.  Huxley's  end — his  dark  eyes  kindling  under  their 
shaggy  l)rows,  and  a  smile  of  indescribable  beauty  spreading  over  the 
swarthy  face,  as  prelude  to  some  keen  and  pithy  but  never  unkind 
remark.  Electric  in  energy,  formidable  in  his  incisiveness,  he  smote 
hard;  but  there  was  nothing  cruel  about  him,  nor  did  he  ever  inflict 
pain  through  heedless  remarks.  That  would  have  been  a  stupidity  of 
which  he  was  incapable.  His  quickness  and  sureness  of  perception, 
joined  with  his  abounding  kindliness,  made  him  a  man  of  almost  infi- 
nite tact.  I  had  not  known  him  long  before  I  felt  that  the  ruling 
characteristic  in  his  nature  was  tenderness.  He  reminded  me  of  one 
of  Charles  Koade's  heroes.  Colonel  Dujardin,  who  had  the  eye  of  a 
hawk,  l)ut  down  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  that  eye  of  a  hawk  there 
was  the  eye  of  a  dove.  It  was  chiefly  the  sympathetic  quality  in  the 
man  that  exerted  upon  me  an  ever-strengthening  spell.  My  experi- 
ences in  visiting  him  had  one  notable  feature,  which  1  found  it  hard  to 
interpret.  After  leaving  the  house,  at  the  close  of  a  Sunday  evening, 
the  outside  world  used  to  seem  cold  and  lonely  for  being  cut  oflf  from 
that  presence;  \'et  on  the  next  Sunda}-,  at  the  moment  of  his  cordial 
greeting,  a  feeling  always  came  over  me  that  up  to  that  moment  I  had 

'  I  have  here  ekecl  out  my  own  reininis('oiice.s  by  instances  cited  from  Leonanl 
Huxley's  book. 
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never  fully  taken  in  how  lovable  he  was;  I  had  never  quite  done  him 
justice.  In  other  words,  no  matter  how  vivid  the  image  which  I  car- 
ried about  in  my  mind,  it  instantly  seemed  dim  and  poor  in  presence 
of  the  reality.  Such  feelings  are  known  to  lovers;  in  other  relations 
of  life  they  are  surely  unusual.  I  was  speaking  about  this  to  my  dear 
old  friend,  the  late  Alexander  Macmillan,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed: 
"  You  may  well  feel  so,  my  boy.  I  tell  you,  there  is  so  much  real 
Christianity  in  Huxley  that  if  it  were  parceled  but  among  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  British  Islands  there  would  be  enough  to 
save  the  soul  of  every  one  of  them,  and  plenty  to  spare!" 

I  have  said  that  Huxley  was  never  unkind;  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary  to  tell  his  readei's  that  he  could  be  shai*p  and  severe,  if  the 
occasion  required.  1  have  heard  his  wife  say  that  he  never  would 
allow  himself  to  be  preyed  upon  by  bores,  and  knew  well  how  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Some  yeai*s  after  the  time  of  which  1  have  been 
writing  I  dined  one  evening  at  the  Savile  Club  with  Huxley,  Spencer, 
and  James  Sime.  As  we  were  chatting  over  our  coffee,  some  person 
unknown  to  us  came  in  and  sat  down  on  a  sofa  near  by.  Presently  this 
man,  becoming  interested  in  the  conversation,  cut  short  one  of  our 
party  and  addressed  a  silly  remark  to  Spencer  in  reply  to  something 
which  he  had  been  saying.  Spencer's  answer  was  civil,  but  brief,  and 
not  inviting.  Nothing  abashed,  the  stranger  kept  on  and  persisted  in 
forcing  himself  into  the  conversation,  despite  our  bleak  frowns  and 
arctic  glances.  It  was  plain  that  something  must  be  done,  and  while 
the  intruder  was  aiming  a  question  directly  at  Huxley  the  latter  turned 
his  back  upon  him.  This  was  intelligible  even  to  assinine  apprehen- 
sion, and  the  remainder  of  our  evening  was  unmolested. 

I  never  knew  (not  being  inquisitive)  just  when  the  Huxleys  began 
having  their  "tall  teas"  on  Sunday  evenings;  but  during  that  first 
winter  I  seldom  met  any  visitors  at  their  house,  except  once  or  twice 
Ray  Lankester  and  Michael  Foster.  Afterwards  Huxley,  with  his  wife, 
on  their  visit  to  America,  spent  a  few  summer  days  with  my  family  at 
Petersham,  where  the  great  naturalist  learned  for  the  first  time  what 
a  tin  dipper  is.  Once,  in  London,  in  speaking  about  the  starry  heavens, 
I  liad  said  that  I  never  could  make  head  or  tail  of  any  constellation 
except  the  Dipper,  and  of  couree  everybody  must  recognize  in  that 
the  resemblance  to  a  dipper.  To  my  surprise  one  of  the  young  ladies 
asked,  "  What  is  a  dipper? "  My  effort  at  explanation  went  far  enough 
to  evoke  the  idea  of  "  a  ladle,"  but  with  that  approximation  I  was  fain 
to  let  the  matter  rest  until  that  August  day  in  New  England,  when, 
after  a  tramp  in  the  woods,  my  friends  quaffed  cool  mountain  water 
from  a  dipper,  and  I  was  told  that  not  only  the  name,  but  the  thing,  is 
a  Yankee  notion. 

Some  time  after  this  I  made  several  visits  to  England,  giving  lectures 
at  the  Koyal  Institution  and  elsewhere,  and  saw  the  Huxleys  often,  and 
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on  one  occasion,  with  my  wife,  spent  a  fortnight  or  so  at  their  home 
in  Marlborough  Place.  The  Sunday  evenings  had  come  to  be  a  tune 
for  receiving  friends,  without  any  of  the  formality  that  often  attaches 
to  *' receptions."  Half  a  dozen  or  more  would  drop  in  for  the  "high 
tea."  I  then  noticed  the  change  in  the  adjective,  and  observed  that 
the  phrase  and  the  institution  were  not  absolutely  confined  to  the  Hux- 
ley household;  but  their  origin  is  still  for  me  enshrouded  in  mystery, 
like  the  ''empire  of  the  Toltecs."  After  the  informal  and  jolly  sup- 
per others  would  come  in,  until  the  company  might  number  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  Among  the  men  whom  I  recall  to  mind  (the  married 
ones  accompanied  by  their  wives,  of  course),  were  Mark  Pattison, 
Lecky,  and  J.  R.  Green,  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Lauder  Brunton, 
Alma  Tadema,  Sir  James  Stephen  and  his  brother  Leslie,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  Frederic  Harrison,  Spencer  Walpole, 
Romanes,  and  Ralston.  Some  of  these  I  met  for  the  first  time;  others 
were  old  friends.  Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  the  graceful 
simplicity  with  which  all  were  entertained,  nor  could  anything  be 
more  evident  than  the  affectionate  veneration  which  everybody  felt  for 
the  host. 

The  last  time  that  I  saw  my  dear  friend  was  early  in  1883,  just  before 
coming  home  to  America.  I  found  him  lying  on  the  sofa,  too  ill  to 
say  much,  but  not  too  ill  for  a  jest  or  two  at  his  own  expense.  The 
series  of  ailments  had  begun  which  were  to  follow  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  I  was  much  concerned  about  him,  but  journeys  to  England 
had  come  to  seem  such  a  simple  matter  that  the  thought  of  its  being 
our  last  njeeting  never  entered  my  mind.  A  few  lettei*s  passed  back 
and  forth  with  the  lapse  of  years,  the  last  one  (in  1894)  inquiring  when 
I  was  likely  to  be  able  to  come  and  visit  him  in  the  pretty  home  which 
he  had  made  in  Sussex,  where  he  was  busy  with  '^digging  in  the  gar- 
den and  spoiling  grandchildren."  When  the  news  of  the  end  came,  it 
was  as  a  sudden  and  desolating  shock. 

There  wore  few  magazines  or  newspapers  which  did  not  contain 
articles  a})out  Huxley,  and  in  general  those  articles  were  considerably 
more  than  the  customary  obituary  notice.  They  were  apt  to  })e  more 
animated  than  usual,  as  if  they  had  caught  something  from  the  })lithe 
spirit  of  the  man;  and  they  gave  so  many  details  as  to  show  the  warm 
and  widespread  interest  with  which  he  was  regarded.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, espi^cially  struck  me.  While  the  writers  of  these  articles  seemed 
faniiliar  with  Huxley's  philosophical  and  literary  writings,  with  his 
popular  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  and  his  controversies  with  sundry 
clergymen,  they  seemed  to  know  nothing  whatever  about  his  original 
scientific  work.  It  was  really  a  singular  spectacle,  if  one  pauses  to 
think  al)out  it.  Here  are  a  score  of  writers  engaged  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  man  as  one  of  the  great  scientific  lights  of  the  age,  and  yet,  while 
they  all  know  something  about  what  he  would  have  considered  his 
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fugitive  work,  not  one  of  them  so  much  an  alludes  to  the  cardinal 
achievements  in  virtue  of  which  his  name  marks  an  epoch!  It  is  very 
much  as  if  the  biographers  of  Newton  were  to  enlarge  upon  his  official 
labors  at  the  mint  and  his  theory  of  light,  while  preserving  a  dead 
silence  as  to  gravitation  and  fluxions.  A  few  words  concerning  Hux- 
ley's work  will  therefore  not  seem  superfluous.  A  few  words  are  all 
that  can  here  be  given;  I  can  not  pretend  even  to  make  a  \^ell-rounded 
sketch. 

In  one  respect  there  was  a  curious  similarity  between  the  beginnings 
of  Huxley's  scientific  career  and  of  Darwin's.  Both  went,  as  young 
men,  on  long  voyages  into  the  southern  hemisphere  in  ships  of  the 
royal  navy,  and  from  the  study  of  organisms  encountered  on  these 
voyages  both  were  led  to  theories  of  vast  importance.  Huxley  studied 
with  keen  interest  and  infinite  patience  the  jellyfish  and  polyps  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  tropical  seas  through  which  his  ship  passed. 
Without  books  or  advisers,  and  with  scant  aid  of  any  sort  except  his 
microscope,  which  had  to  be  tied  to  keep  it  steady,  he  scrutinized  and 
dissected  these  lowly  forms  of  life,  and  made  di*awings  and  diagrams 
illustrating  the  intricacies  of  their  structure,  until  he  was  able,  by 
comparison,  to  attain  some  very  interesting  results.  During  four  years, 
he  says,  ^'I  sent  home  communication  after  communication  to  the 
LinnsBan  Society,  with  the  same  result  as  that  obtained  by  Noah  when 
he  sent  the  i*aven  out  of  his  ark.  Tired  at  last  of  hearing  nothing  about 
them,  I  determined  to  do  or  die,  and  in  1849  I  drew  up  a  more  elabo- 
rate paper,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Royal  Society."  This  was  a  memoir 
On  the  Anatomy  and  the  Affinities  of  the  Family  of  Meduste;  and  it 
proved  to  be  his  dove,  though  he  did  not  know  it  until  his  return  to 
England,  a  year  later.  Then  he  found  that  his  paper  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  26,  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  went  on  writing  papers  giving  sundry  results  of 
his  observations,  and  the  very  next  year  received  the  society's  ro3^al 
medal,  a  supreme  distinction  which  he  shared  vfith  Joule,  Stokes,  and 
Humboldt.  In  the  address  upon  the  presentation  of  the  medal,  the 
president,  Lord  Rosse,  declared  that  Huxley  had  not  only  for  the  first 
time  adequately  described  the  Medusae  and  laid  down  rational  principles 
for  classifying  them,  but  had  inaugurated  ''a  process  of  reasoning,  the 
results  of  which  can  scarcely  yet  be  anticipated,  but  must  bear  in  a  very 
important  degree  upon  some  of  the  most  abstruse  points  of  what  may 
be  called  transcendental  physiology." 

In  other  words,  the  youthful  Huxley  had  made  a  discovery  that  went 
to  the  bottom  of  things;  and  as  in  most  if  not  all  such  cases,  he  had 
enlarged  our  knowledge  not  only  of  facts,  but  of  methods.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  profound  reconstruction  of  the  classification  of  animals, 
extinct  and  living.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  the  truest  classi- 
fication was  Cuvier's.    That  great  genius  enoiancipated  himself  from  the 
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notion  that  groups  of  aniniaU  should  bo  arranged  in  an  ascending  or 
descending  Meries,  and  he  fully  proved  the  existence  of  three  divergent 
types — VerUsbrata,  Mollusca,  and  Articulata.  Some  of  the  multitude 
of  animals  lower  or  less  specialized  than  these  he  grouped  by  mistake 
along  with  Mollusca  or  Articulata,  while  all  the  rest  be  threw^  into  a 
fourth  claims,  which  he  called  Radiata.  It  was  evident  that  this  type 
was  far  less  clearly  defined  than  the  three  higher  types.  In  fact,  it 
was  open  to  the  same  kind  of  objection  that  used  to  be  effectively  urged 
against  Max  Muller's  so-called  Turanian  group  of  languages;  it  was 
merely  a  negation.  Radiatu  were  dimply  animals  that  were  neither 
Articulata  nor  Mollusca  nor  Vertebrata;  in  short,  they  were  a  motley 
multitude,  about  which  there  was  a  prevailing  confusion  of  ideas  at  the 
time  when  young  Huxley  began  the  study  of  jellyfish. 

We  all  know  how  it  was  the  work  of  the  great  E^sthonian  embryo- 
logist,  Bacr,  that  turned  Herbert  Spencer  toward  his  discovery  of  the 
law  of  evolution.  It  is  therefore  doubly  interesting  to  know  that  in 
these  early  studies  Huxley  also  profited  by  his  knowledge  of  Baer's 
methods  and  results.  It  all  tended  toward  a  theory  of  evolution, 
although  Baer  himself  never  got  so  far  as  evolution  in  the  modem 
sense;  and  as  for  Huxley,  when  he  studied  Medusae,  he  was  not  con- 
cerned with  any  general  theory  whatever,  but  only  with  putting  into 
shape  what  he  saw. 

And  what  he  saw  was  that  throughout  their  development  the  Me- 
dusEe  consist  of  two  foundation  membranes  or  delicate  web-like  tissues 
of  cells — one  forming  theouter  integument,  theotherdoingduty  as  stom- 
ach lining — and  that  there  was  no  true  body  cavity  with  blood  vessels. 
He  showed  that  groups  apparently  quite  dissimilar,  such  as  the  hydroid 
and  sertularian  polyps,  the  Phj'.sophoridte  and  sea  anemones,  are  con- 
structed upon  the  ssuue  plan;  and  so  he  built  up  his  famous  group  of 
Ccelentcrata,  or  animals  with  only  a  stomach  cavity,  as  contrasted  with 
all  higher  organisms,  which  might  be  called  Ctelomata,  or  animals  with 
a  true  lx)dy  cavity  containing  a  stomach  with  other  viscera  and  blood  ves- 
sels. In  all  Ccelomata,  from  the  worm  up  to  man,  there  is  a  third  foun- 
dation niembmnc.  Thus  theCuvierian  group  of  Radiata  was  broken  up, 
and  the  way  was  prepared  for  this  far  more  profound  and  true  arrange- 
ment: (1)  Pi-otozoa,  such  as  the  amteba  and  sponges,  in  which  there  is 
no  distinct  separation  of  parts  performing  different  functions;  (2)  Co?- 
Icnterata,  in  which  there  is  a  simple  differentiation  between  the  inside 
which  accunmlates  energy  and  the  outside  which  expends  it;  and  (3) 
Cuiloniata,  in  which  the  inside  contains  a  more  or  less  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  distinct  organs  devoted  to  nutrition  and  reproduction,  while 
the  outside  is  more  or  less  differentitited  into  limbs  and  sense  organs 
for  intei-action  with  the  outer  world.  Though  not  yet  an  evolutionist, 
Huxley  could  not  i-epress  the  prophetic  thought  that  Ccelenterata  are 
ancient  survivals,  representing  a  stage  through  which  higher  animal 
types  must  once  have  passed. 
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As  further  elaborated  by  Huxley,  the  development  above  the  coelen- 
terate  stage  goes  on  in  divergent  lines;  stopping  abruptly  in  some 
directions,  in  othere  going  on  to  great  lengths.  Thus,  in  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  echinoderms,  the  physical  possibilities  are  speedily 
exhausted,  and  we  stop  with  starfishes  and  holothurians.  But  among 
Annuloida,  as  Huxley  called  them,  there  is  more  flexibility,  and  we 
keep  on  till  we  reach  the  true  Articulata  in  the  highly  specialized 
insects,  ai*achnoids,  and  crustaceans.  It  is  still  more  interesting  to 
follow  the  Molluscoida,  through  which  we  are  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  true  MoUusca,  reaching  their  culmination  in  the  nautilus  and  octo- 
pus, and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Tunicata,  and  so  on  to  the  verte- 
brates. 

In  the  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates,  also,  Huxley's  achieve- 
ments were  in  a  high  degree  original  and  remarkable.  First  in  impor- 
tance, perhaps,  was  his  classification  of  birds,  in  which  their  true 
position  and  relationships  were  for  the  first  time  disclosed.  Huxley 
showed  that  all  birds,  extinct  and  living,  must  be  arranged  in  three 
groups,  of  which  the  first  is  represented  by  the  fossil  archteopteryx, 
with  its  hand-like  wing  and  lizard-like  tail;  the  second  by  the  ostrich 
and  its  congeners,  and  the  third  by  all  other  living  birds.  He  further 
demonstrated  the  peculiarly  close  relationship  between  birds  and  rep- 
tiles through  the  extinct  dinosaurs.  In  all  these  matters  his  power- 
ful originality  was  shown  in  the  methods  by  which  these  important 
results  were  reached.  Every  new  investigation  which  he  made  seemed 
to  do  something  toward  i*aising  the  study  of  biology  to  a  higher  plane, 
as,  for  example,  his  celebrated  controversy  with  Owen  on  the  true 
nature  of  the  veilebrate  skull.  The  mention  of  Owen  reminds  us  that 
it  was  also  Huxley  who  overthrew  Cuvier's  order  of  Quadrumana  by 
proving  that  apes  are  not  four  handed,  but  have  two  hands  and  two 
feet;  he  showed  that  neither  in  limbs  nor  in  brain  does  man  present 
diflFerences  from  other  primates  that  are  of  higher  than  generic  value. 
Indeed,  there  were  few  corners  of  the  animal  world,  past  or  present, 
which  Huxley  did  not  at  some  time  or  other  overhaul,  and  to  our 
knowledge  of  which  he  did  not  make  contributions  of  prime  impor- 
tance. The  instances  here  cited  may  serve  to  show  the  kind  of  work 
which  he  did,  but  my  mention  of  them  is  necessarily  meager.  In  the 
department  of  classification,  the  significance  of  which  has  been  increased 
tenfold  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  his  name  must  surely  rank  fore- 
most among  the  successors  of  the  mighty  Cuvier. 

Before  1860  the  vastness  and  accuracy  of  Huxley's  acquirements  and 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment  were  well  understood  by  the  men  of 
his  profession,  insomuch  that  Charles  Darwin,  when  about  to  publish 
The  Origin  of  Species,  said  that  there  were  three  men  in  England 
upon  whose  judgment  he  relied;  if  he  could  convince  those  three,  he 
could  afford  to  wait  for  the  rest.     The  three  were  Lyell,  Hooker,  and 
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Huxley,  and  he  convinced  them.  How  sturdily  Huxley  fought  Dar- 
win's battles  is  inspiring  to  remember.  Darwin  i-ather  shrank  from 
controversy,  and,  while  he  welcomed  candid  criticism,  seldom  took  any 
notice  of  ill-natured  attacks.  On  one  occasion,  nevertheless,  a  some- 
what ugly  assault  moved  Darwin  to  turn  and  rend  the  assailant,  which 
was  easily  and  neatly  done  in  two  pages  at  the  end  of  a  scientific 
paper.  Before  publishing  the  paper,  however,  Darwin  sent  it  to  Hux- 
ley, authorizing  him  to  omit  the  two  pages  if  he  should  think  it  best. 
Huxley  promptly  canceled  them,  and  sent  Dai^win  a  delicious  little 
note,  saying  that  the  retort  was  so  excellent  that  if  it  had  been  his  own 
he  should  hardly  have  had  virtue  enough  to  suppress  it;  but  although 
it  was  well  deserved,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  refrain.  **If  I 
say  a  savage  thing,  it  is  only  'pretty  Fanny's  way;'  but  if  you  do,  it  is 
not  likel}"  to  be  forgotten."     There  was  a  friend  worth  having. 

There  can  })e  little  doubt,  I  think,  that,  without  a  particle  of  rancor, 
Huxley  did  keenly  feel  the  gaudium  certaminis.  He  exclaimed  among 
the  trumpets,  Ha!  ha!  and  was  sure  to  be  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
His  familv  seemed  to  think  that  the  ''Gladstonian  dose"  had  a  tonic 
effect  upon  him.  When  he  felt  too  ill  for  scientific  work,  he  was 
quite  ready  for  a  scrimmage  with  his  friends,  the  bishops.  Not  car- 
ing much  for  episcopophagy  (as  Huxley  once  called  it),  and  feeling 
that  controversy  of  that  sort  was  but  a  slaying  of  the  slain,  I  used  to 
grudge  the  time  that  was  given  to  it,  and  taken  from  other  things.  In 
1879  he  showed  me  the  synopsis  of  a  projected  book  on  The  Dog, 
which  was  to  be  an  original  contribution  to  the  phylogenetic  history 
of  the  order  Carnivora.  The  reader  who  recalls  his  book  on  The 
Crayfish  may  realize  what  such  a  book  about  dogs  would  have  lieen. 
It  was  interrupted  and  defern^d  and  finally  pushed  aside  by  the  thou- 
sand and  one  duties  and  cares  that  wei'e  thrust  upon  him — work  on 
government  commissions,  educational  work,  {)arish  work,  everything 
that  a  self-sacrificing  and  public-spirited  man  could  be  loaded  with. 
In  th(»  later  years,  whenever  I  opened  a  magazine  and  found  one  of 
the  (-(^ntroversial  articles  I  read  it  with  ))leasure,  but  sighed  for  the 
dog  ])ook. 

I  dare  say,  though,  it  was  all  for  the  best.  ""To  smite  all  humbugs, 
however  big;  to  giv(*.  a  rio])ler  tone  to  scitMice;  to  set  an  example  of 
abstinence*  from  petty  personal  controversies,  and  of  toleration  for 
everything  but  lying;  to  be  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  work  is  rec- 
ognized as  mine  or  not,  so  long  as  it  is  done'' — such  were  Huxley's 
aims  in  life.  And  for  these  things,  in  the  words  of  good  Ben  Jonson, 
'"I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honor  to  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry, 
as  much  as  any." 
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